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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This volume is the first of the three which Ewald devotes 
to the third and final epoch of the History of Israel. His 
general idea of the purpose and the course of the history 
of the ‘ nation of the true religion ’ necessarilv led him to 
include within the scope of his work the History of the Eise 
of Christianity, as the true end and consummation of the 
two thousand years of national life under a divine training 
without a parallel. Without Christ and his Church, he would 
have regarded Israel and its strange sad career as an enigma 
and a failure ; but with Christ and his Community of the 
Perfected True Religion, he traced divine purpose and neces- 
sity beneath the defects, disasters, and ruin of the nation, 
as well as in its matchless endowments and unapproached 
attainments. In the first volume of the three occupied with 
this closing portion of the history, he writes the history of 
the coming and rise of the Messiah, of his work on the 
earth, and of his death, leading to his eternal triumph. This 
is the volume here translated, and entitled by the Author, 
Geschichte Christus und seine Zeit . The second volume of 
the three sketches the history of the growth of the Church 
of Christ, in the midst of the Judean and the heathen 
world, and the establishment of the Religion of Christ, 
the divine outcome of Israels national career, in the world. 
This volume is entitled by the Author Geschichte des 
Apostolischen Zeitalters his zur Zerstorung Jerusalem's . 
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translator's preface. 


The third volume of this section, and the last of the 
entire work, traces the history of the new and undying 
Community of the perfected Religion and of the old and 
perishing Community of Judeanism some seventy years 
further., until the latter finally suffered all but extinction 
in 4 the War of Annihilation' to which the rising of Bar- 
cocheba conducted. This final volume bears the title 
Geschichte der Ausgange des Volkes Israel und des nach- 
apostolischen Zeitalters , the Ausgange of the great Drama 
of the national history of two thousand years being de- 
scribed as, on the one hand, the entrance of Christianity 
into undying life and influence, and, on the other, the de- 
parture of Judeanism into decay and ruin. The Publishers 
have determined to complete the translation of the entire 
work, and this volume will be shortly followed by the 
next, dealing with the Apostolic Age, which is in the hands 
of the same Translator. 

In the translation of this volume the precedent of 
the Translators of the previous volumes with regard to 
the orthography of the proper names has been followed. 
References to this History, and other works of the Author, 
have been adapted to the English translations of the same 
works when they exist. In the case of vols. vi. and vii. 
of this History (which will be vii, and viii. of the English 
edition), the references are to the original, which is indi- 
cated by the addition 4 [German],’ as in previous volumes 
of this Translation. 

With regard to an untranslated work of the Author’s, 
to which very frequent reference is made in this volume, it 
is needful to offer a word of explanation. The work quoted 
as Die dvei ersten Evangelien , vol. i. 2nd ed., consists of 
an elaborate introduction to the Synoptical Gospels, On 
the Origin and Nature of the Gospels , and of a chrono- 
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logical and synoptic arrangement of these Gospels, together 
with a commentary on the parallel texts. The intro- 
duction was first published in the Author’s Jahrbucher der 
Biblischen Wissenschaft, vols. i. iii., v., vi., and in the 
original of the present volume the references to it are 
always to the Jahrbucher. The first edition of the work on 
Die drei ersten Evangelien contained the commentary on 
the Synoptists, but not this introduction. In the second 
edition, published in 1871, four years later than the 
third and last edition of this volume, the articles forming 
the introduction to the Gospels were placed before the com- 
mentary, and in the present translation the references to 
them as republished there have been added. As, however, 
the work has not been translated, and will hardly be in the 
hands of even all who could consult the original, it may be 
well to supply here the list of the documents which Ewald 
finds worked up into the present Synoptic Gospels, and to 
which he occasionally refers by name in this volume. 

The Earliest Gospel. 

The Collected Sayings [t« \oy ta of Papias] . 

The same work re-edited. 

(а) Mark’s Gospel. 

(б) The same work re-edited with the use of 1 and 2. 

The Book of Higher History. 

The present Gospel of Matthew. 

A sixth work. 

A seventh work. 

An eighth work. 

The Gospel of Luke. 

Mai'k b in its final shape. 

The Translator has occasionally added a short note of 
his own, either quoting a reference of the Author’s, which 
readers without a German library at hand may be glad to 
have supplied, or mentioning a geographical fact which has 
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been brought to light since 1867. But in all such cases 
the addition has been enclosed within square brackets, 
or marked by the sign ‘ Tr.’ An Index has also been 
appended, as in the case of the previous volumes. It may 
also be proper to remark, that occasionally when a sentence 
or passage has appeared decidedly obscure, the liberty has 
been taken to endeavour to fix its meaning by the aid of the 
Author’s commentaries on the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel. 


Jena : February , 1883 . 
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Translator’s Addenda and Corrigenda . 


Page 62, note, distribute the strokes of abbreviation above the 
initials of the Tract ( Aboda sara thus — 'j 'y. 

Page 69, note 1, line 2, read Tetrarchs, Herod, who, &c. 

Page 145, note 1. The fragment referred to is probably that from 
the Codex Reginas Suetice, of the ninth century, quoted and criticised by 
Hase in his Geschiclite Jesu , 1876, p. 35, which Aberle produced in the 
Tubingen Quartalschrift, 1864, no. 1, as a direct testimony from Papias, 
of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

Page 179. The German word Werkmeister has been rendered by 
carpenter . Probably this more specific term represents Ewald’s real 
interpretation of the more general Greek word tektwv (Matt. xiii. 55); 
but by the use of the German word Werkmeister he avoided fixing 
precisely the special character of Joseph’s art and craft. In the Old 
Testament he translates the analogous Hebrew word £hn by Werk- 
meister (‘ Isa.’ xl. 19) and Kiinstler (Hos. viii. 6). Our word artificer 
fairly represents Werkmeister , though in both cases carpenter is most 
likely meant. On the question of Joseph’s occupation, see Winer’s 
Realworterbuch , Part 1. p. 567, and p. 607, note 5. 

Note to p. 435, on the Palaces of the Herods in Jerusalem. — In the 
next volume of this work, on the Apostolic Age, the Author comes 
to deal more minutely with the topography of Jerusalem, in connection 
with the siege, and modifies the views expressed in this and the preceding 
volumes regarding the Palaces of Herod and their locality in Jerusalem. 
Yol. v. p. 435 (iv. p. 567 of the German), he had treated Herod’s Palace 
in the Upper City as built upon the same site as the Palace of the 
Asmoneans ; and in this volume, pp. 39 and 435 (vol. v. pp. 53 and 569 
of the German), he supposes that when the Herods came to Jerusalem 
they resided in a part of the Prsetorium or Herod’s Palace in the Upper 
City ; and again, p. 440 (576), he speaks of the Prsetorium, or the Palace 
of Herod, as a good deal to the east of the city ( Ziemlich weit ostlich in 
der Stadt ), which seems to imply that its site is regarded as identical 
with that of the Palace of the Asmoneans. In the volume on the 
Apostolic Age, pp. 638 and 769 sq., he expressly states that the Palace 
of the Asmoneans and that of Herod were distinct, and intimates that 
the reference in the present volume to the residence of the Herods when 
in Jerusalem, p. 435, must be corrected accordingly, which implies that 
it was rather in the Palace of the Asmoneans than in a wing of the 
Palace of Herod, or the Prsetorium. In the next volume, pp. 769 sq., 
he fixes the site of Herod’s Palace south of the three towers Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamne, which again involves a modification of the 
descriptions given in vol. v. p. 435 (iv. p. 567), and in this volume 
p. 440. 
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BOOK VI. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE CONTACT OF ISRAEL WITH THE DIRECT ROMAN 
RULE IN PALESTINE. 

The Third and Last Advance of the Final Phase of the 
General History of the People of Israel. 

1. General View of the Situation and Time . 

It is true that after HerocPs death, and still more after the 
short vassal-rule of his eldest son Arclielaus over Jerusalem and 
Samaria, a great part of the ancient nation generally, as it 
continued to dwell thickly crowded together in Palestine, and a 
part deserving of consideration as regards rank and wealth, 
was for the moment glad to be placed immediately under the 
Roman rule. To the arbitrary rule of the Herods, who were 
notwithstanding always at the beck of Rome, this direct 
dependence on a distant government seemed preferable; and 
for these Roman times it seemed necessary either wholly to let 
go, or iii any case to postpone to a distant and uncertain future, 
the hope of the continuance and prosperity of a national reign- 
ing family which should be in accord with the native Sacred 
Law. Moreover, it must be remembered that in those days 
Augustus had long reigned over many distant countries in 
most prosperous peace ; his own and his family’s power ap- 
peared to promise a long tranquil future ; and those countries 
which were directly dependent on it were seen not to be less 
VOL. VI. B 
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THE CONTACT OF ISRAEL AND ROME. 


flourishing, but in many respects far more so, than those which 
were still ruled over by vassal princes. 

It is true that at that time the Roman rule in its direct 
form extended only over Jerusalem and Samaria with their 
surrounding territory, both of which, after the expulsion of 
Archelaus, remained almost without interruption under it. The 
other provinces remained for the time under the Roman vassals. 
But precisely at this time everything depended on the attitude 
of Jerusalem particularly, and the other provinces likewise 
submitted pretty soon to the same fate. The fate, too, of 
Judeans and Samaritans who were living elsewhere, dispersed 
through the Roman empire, depended, on many main points, on 
that of the two capitals, particularly of Jerusalem. Numerous 
as were the small inequalities which the secular position of all 
the members of the ancient community of the true religion thus 
temporarily involved, they all completely disappear in presence 
of the absolute power of Rome as it then prevailed. 

But thus two nationalities and powers which could not be 
more unlike as regards inward and outward strength came into 
immediate contact, and were compelled to exert a friction upon 
each other which would be the more dangerous in proportion 
as the contact involved each other’s characteristic peculiarities. 
Both claimed nothing less than a universal rule over the 
nations of the earth, although each in a very different way ; 
and each claimed it with an earnestness and an unyielding deci- 
sion such as has not been seen before in the history of the world. 
The pride of victory and desire to rule the whole world which 
characterised the Romans had then been scarcely at all weak- 
ened, and were also openly manifested without any consideration 
whenever decisive action seemed necessary or advantageous. 
But although they at one time cherished the most anxious fear 
of their own gods, and subsequently either added the gods of 
all the nations which they had conquered, or were about to 
conquer, to their own, lest they should be compelled to fear 
them as hostile, or else tolerated them and allowed the worship 
of them to be continued, they nevertheless remained, precisely 
as a ruling nation, without any inclination towards an inde- 
pendent and deeper examination of things and a purer religion. 
They were simply devoted to the arts of war and the govern- 
ment of nations, and cultivated external legalism simply in 
order by it also to maintain amongst so many nations the 
summit of life and government. The claim to universal empire 
which was able to stir a Judean heart to its very centre had at 
that time, after the painful destruction of the hopes which 
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gathered around the Maccabees, been greatly thrown into the 
background and sadly beaten down. As it then continued to 
exist, it rested simply upon an inspiring memory from early 
times, upon a dim feeling of being destined for something 
better ; indeed, of having been chosen by God for a high voca- 
tion of a unique kind amongst the nations of the earth, and 
upon a hope for the future, generally no less dim. But this 
fire, which was at that time so greatly suppressed, might, as in 
so many earlier periods, easily break out again with over- 
powering force under the solicitation of this wholly new age. 
And the individual Israelite was in this matter, which stirred 
his heart most profoundly, always conscious of his own exist- 
ence simply as a member of a great, ancient, sacred and unique 
nation. Bor there were also a few peaks and summits on which 
this nation was able to prevent any easy intrusion on the part 
of even a Roman world-power ; because exceedingly weak, 
divided, and helpless as the nation then was, it had at the same 
time attained a firm and definite national development. More- 
over, the ultimate logical consequences of the claims, demands, 
and endeavours which were possible in this case, must call 
forth the strong hand of Rome precisely by virtue of their 
extreme development. 

As a fact, a collision was here prepared for of such weighty 
significance as had never before been met with in Israel. As 
the people of the true God, Israel had contended often after 
the time of Moses with related and neighbouring nations ; but 
it was able, difficult as it was found to be, during the period of 
its youthful vigour, to overcome them all successively and to 
render them harmless. Afterwards, when David and Solomon’s 
illustrious times had passed by, and it felt somewhat the effects 
of age, so that it did not faithfully enough guard its best 
treasures, it contended variously and severely with the most 
dissimilar powerful and distant nations. If it was for a time 
conquered by them and seriously injured, it always obtained 
fresh victories again, though they might be but of its inde- 
pendence as the nation of the true God in the ancient sacred 
land. For all these great heathen nations, however powerful 
they might have been for a short time, had, after all, not been 
sufficiently intelligent and tenacious in the art of governing 
dissimilar conquered nations. So that the better elements 
which existed in Israel, as the hidden germ of an unending 
development, while they sought more perfect forms, found 
again and again favourable moments to collect themselves 
anew in the conflict, and to add to their growth. But precisely 
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these invincible, undying elements in Israel, which constantly 
form again and again the axis upon which all the decisive 
epochs of its history revolve, had for above the last five 
hundred years constantly afresh sought union and more de- 
cided development in a people which had been rejuvenated 
amid all its vicissitudes, straits, victories, and humiliation. 
And at last, as the fruit of such marvellously persistent 
endeavour, in the last instance of the Maccabean and Herodian 
times also, a people had arisen which boasted, not without 
reason, of its well-tested faithfulness in the true religion, and of 
its endless conflicts for the existence and perfection of a Kingdom 
of the true God amongst men, and which could in its Messianic 
hope already embrace the whole future of the human race. But 
though this more perfect and spiritual conception of the true 
religion, which had been gradually attained to during the last 
five centuries, had found the place of its operation in the im- 
perfect and dubious form of the Hagiocracy, that imperfect 
form itself had after all been so necessarily and so firmly 
developed simply because that perfection, which was the logical 
outcome because it was the one true goal of this whole history 
of two thousand years, continued to delay its appearance. It 
was that perfection, strictly speaking, to procure the true and 
proper coming of which, again, was destined to constitute the 
profoundest and most trying task of the future, and the 
necessity of the coming of which was the strictly logical con- 
sequence of the growing perception of the defects of the 
Hagiocracy itself. But whether this perfection should at last 
appear, or the imperfect Hagiocracy only be longer perpetuated, 
the claim to universal empire was latently involved in both ; 
and the Hagiocracy had not so poorly educated its children 
that they could wholly forget the duties of a true religion or 
the ultimate destination of Israel. 

Thus the people of true religion and buoyant eternal hope 
was obliged, precisely at this time when all that had hitherto 
been potential in it had been developed to the highest possible 
degree, and when everything tended forcibly to its ultimate con- 
summation, to come into direct collision, as a subject and abso- 
lutely obedient people, with that nation which had governed with 
a severity which down to that time no other nation had equalled, 
and which possessed the most crushing material force, though, 
on the other hand, it had no spiritual sympathy with Israel 
whatever. The nation which had long been greatly weakened 
as regards material power, greatly divided and broken into 
fragments, was necessitated to encounter the most powerful 
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and proudest of all nations; precisely that nation in which, 
after all, the one important and essential thing was a mind 
obedient to God and a tender heart, must come into collision 
with that one which was of all nations the most ambitious of 
dominion and the most devoid of feeling. This collision ap- 
proaches in point of its terrible severity that which formerly 
occurred between Egypt and Israel in the first days of the com- 
munity of the true God, and from which this community itself 
originated. But it also surpasses the earlier one in the most 
unexpected and sublime manner ; inasmuch as, on the one hand, 
in Israel the religious development which was commenced in 
those early days now rapidly approached its highest summit, 
while, on the other hand, in the Romans the imperial, despotic 
power of antiquity generally in the Western world as far as it 
was then known, had completely incorporated itself. Accord- 
ingly, the two extreme marked culminations of the whole 
culture of the ancient world came into a conflict with each 
other with an unavoidableness and violence such as had never 
before been witnessed. It must also, precisely at the end of the 
long history, become exceedingly fruitful in consequences, that 
now again this collision, like that with Egypt in the early 
times, did not take place between two merely neighbouring 
nations, but between two nations which were firmly held to- 
gether as parts of the same empire. In such conflicts the one 
nation must either be completely disintegrated and lose itself 
in the other, thus altogether disappearing, or it must save 
itself from this total ruin by a new movement of its profoundest 
energies and the treasures of soul which may perhaps still lie 
latent within it. Moreover, the Roman empire was at this 
time incomparably more extensive, more firmly knit together 
and tenacious than the Egyptian empire in those primitive 
times, so that the final result also of a deadly collision of this 
kind could become incomparably greater. 

It need hardly be said that the Romans had at first no true 
idea, indeed, scarcely an inkling, of the combination of most 
important matters and most decisive issues which was involved 
in this collision. Their conduct, after they had determined to 
set up a direct government in Palestine, around the rocky 
eminence of Jerusalem, had been prescribed for them by their 
previous attitude, and necessarily took a very simple form. 
When Augustus resolved to assume directly the government of 
the provinces of Archelaus, he undoubtedly supposed that he 
should at the same time lighten the anxieties which this land, 
that had always been so restless under the Herods, had hitherto 
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caused him. He hoped to reduce this perpetually dissatisfied 
and singular nation into the condition to which so many other 
enfeebled or despairing nations had already fallen under the 
Roman sceptre. He had a faculty for regular and, as far as 
Rome’s interests allowed, equitable government, and also for 
peaceable government wherever that was possible. To crush 
every manifestation of discontent and every dangerous move- 
ment of the people in the bud must become the one prime 
principle of such a government, and it was simply pru- 
dence which could recommend consideration and exceptional 
kindness. 

Neither in Israel, doubtless, were there at first many who 
cast a clear glance into a future of this kind as it was now 
about to dawn. The majority of those who cared for peace, 
quiet enjoyment of wealth and luxury, had themselves, in fact, 
desired the immediate rule of Rome as the best thing for the 
present. Had not, indeed, Csesar and Augustus 1 already 
granted many gratefully valued advantages to members of the 
nation who were living dispersed through the Roman empire ? 
Such persons as these were for the present happy to be inde- 
pendent of the Herodian rule, and thought but little about 
the more distant future.* However, the consequences of the 
new contact of the immediate Roman rule and of the thought 
and endeavour of all the various divisions into which the ancient 
nation of Israel had now fallen, manifested themselves rapidly. 
There had long existed, even in every smaller section of the 
nation, e.g. in Jerusalem and its surrounding district, repre- 
sentatives of the most various spiritual endeavours, and such as 
were very indifferent to the outward possessions of life and the 
quiet enjoyment of them, and who felt an obligation to gain 
and defend by every effort higher blessings than these. If in 
such circumstances differences of a serious nature should arise 
between the Roman government and the representative endea- 
vour and faith of the nation, there were two very different 
courses open to the latter. The first course was for the people 
to seek to avert what seemed to be unjust or unendurable by 
peaceable petition and the patient and inflexible persistence 
therein. Having the terrible Roman power to deal with, this 
appeared to be the safer course ; it corresponds, too, the best 
with the spirit of a nation which made a boast of the true 
religion ; and what a power, even when the mightiest Csesars 
and their representatives have to be dealt with, can lie in the 
apparent helplessness of calm, death-defying petition ! The 
1 See vol. v. ^p. 404 sq. ; 436 sq. 
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second course was to submit to be carried away to open, armed 
resistance by the provocations endured. In that case the most 
marvellous resolutions and deeds might spring forth from the 
hidden deeps of the consciousness and endeavour of this nation, 
as well as from its eager hopes and expectations ; and it might 
seem as if the days of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Syrian 
struggles and victories, which were now constantly so vividly 
recalled to memory, would come back again. Which of these 
two possible courses would actually be resorted to in each par- 
ticular instance, and how far it would each time be followed, 
the result alone could teach. But it is true that at this time 
a hundred most powerful considerations advised far more the 
trial of the first than of the second of these courses, and it 
could not escape the calmer and deeper insight of men in 
Israel, that the risks were exceedingly great if the two most 
direct antagonisms of the age should come into irreconcilable 
collision with each other. But, what a Divine salvation and 
happy condition of things would then be possible, if the collision 
of these two antitheses, which were it is true in themselves 
incompatible, could possibly take such a form that, after the 
consummation which had long been in the nation so profoundly 
desired had actually arrived in the right manner, a salutary 
effect upon the greatest power of the ancient world, generally 
corresponding to the noblest element in Israel, should proceed 
from that one of the two which was infinitely superior to the 
other in true wisdom and religion ! 

The form of the whole history in this its last great stage, so 
far as it falls more obviously in the view of the world generally, 
is determined therefore by the form assumed by this collision of 
the fundamentally different nationalities and spiritual tenden- 
cies represented by them. It was inevitable that the collision 
between the two contrary powers, which were so incompatible 
and yet at this time in such close contact, should gradually 
assume the most extreme forms. It was of such a kind that it 
made itself felt immediately, and the only thing to be decided 
was, with what measure of foresight and shrinking from ex- 
tremities, and for how long a time, by one or the other side, it 
should be restrained. But if the Community of the ancient 
true religion had been able to throw itself into this ultimately 
inevitable collision only in that shape and form which it had 
assumed since the rise of the Hagiocracy, this whole Community 
would in and with that form have proved itself frail and perish- 
able. Moreover, the Divine treasures which the Community 
comprehended within it would have shared the same fate ; and 
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yet that they might in some way be preserved and rendered 
effective, they must necessarily have a Community which under- 
stands them, and finds its best life in them. And in the course 
of the final period of the general history of the nation, there 
was a foreboding of what a terrible calamity this would be, and 
an involuntary and yet irresistible and mighty effort to escape 
such a disaster. The true Consummation , which could now 
come as the only proper one, really stirs at this time within the 
life of the nation. Although at first long almost hidden from 
the eyes of the world, it nevertheless reveals its immortal power ; 
indeed, in secret it already exerts the most powerful and pro- 
found influence in the determination of the form and organisa- 
tion which this last period of the history is to assume. Its life 
uot only stirs and germinates, but it also takes a fully developed 
form before the great world observes clearly even its existence. 
This consummation is the Christian Church , the newly trans- 
figured immortal Israel, which becomes more and more active 
and victorious in the wide world also in the course of the 
same three stages by which ancient Israel, whose place it now 
takes, gradually disintegrates as a nation by every one of its last 
spasmodic movements, and becomes finally extinct. 

For, however irresistibly and rapidly this entire national 
history now approaches its final and unalterable crisis, it cer- 
tainly long since attained an importance, and became of its 
kind too unique to permit its issue to be any other than the most 
tremendous and wonderful. It is just in this closing period that 
the most unexpected phenomena, the most extreme movements, 
and the strangest vicissitudes multiply. In the midst of the 
spasmodic overthrow of the people of this history there is be- 
gotten from it, as the noble and genuine fruit of the whole life 
of the nation, a new immortal Community which could proceed 
from it alone. It came at last at the right time before it was 
too late, and came in the one proper manner. And as its 
coming coincided with the approaching dissolution of the whole 
remaining ancient world, it became at the same time the im- 
perishable germ of the universal consummation of human his- 
tory. Accordingly, this final advance of the national history of 
Israel is of considerable extent, in spite of the rapidity of the 
terrible overthrow and unchecked dissolution ; it is only after 
three stages have been passed through that at last everything 
reaches its end. 

These three stages, as may be inferred from what has already 
been said, are determined essentially by the nature of the colli- 
sion of the two great opposing forces themselves. The collision 
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follows at once, and the first moment of it even is in this case 
a beginning which answers completely to its final close. It is 
only because in this community there is from the very beginning 
a profound horror of the abyss which opens that the collision 
remains at first no more than transient and isolated. As a con- 
sequence in the first stage the healthier principles and tendencies 
become once more prevalent, the people gains unexpected ad- 
vantages in its relation to the Romans, and, indeed, the germ 
of the perfect Consummation begins to stir, and already attains 
to imperishable life in the world. At the same time, inasmuch 
as the one true Consummation which could germinate here is 
rejected on account of its novelty and strangeness by the far 
larger portion of the Community, in the second stage the ancient 
Community comes to no true knowledge of the one salvation 
which is now possible. It suffers itself to be gradually misled 
more and more by these apparent victories over the Roman 
world. As a consequence it comes in spite of them into the 
most general, violent, and profound collision with it, and thereby 
loses anything that belonged to it of a temporal and mortal 
nature. But at the same time the new Community, in propor- 
tion as it, faithful to its own genius, holds aloof from all that, 
makes all the mightier advances in the midst of the ruins of 
the old one. In the third stage , the whole community, which now 
first comes into complete conflict both with the new Community 
and the rest of the world, once more rises for a last extreme 
effort in protection of its Hagiocracy ; but this is only to pass 
away for ever in such a manner that it lives on henceforth in its 
own Consummation in ever-growing Christianity. 

2 . The School of Hillel and its Opponents . 

If it is desired to comprehend more accurately how unavoid- 
able that collision with the Roman power was at the very 
commencement of this new phase of the history, it is necessary 
to start from the condition, the aims, and the views of the 
learned schools which were then in Jerusalem. For it has 
already been shown at sufficient length 1 how it came to pass 
that, apart from the indestructible hopes of the Community, 
which, however, at this time rather remained in abeyance than 
operated with great energy, it was only in the heart of the 
learned studies and schools that its profoundest life and highest 
endeavour found perpetuation. It is true that these studies, 
in the case of the various schools of all the different sects into 
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which the natural life of Israel had at that time long been 
broken up, centred around the Sacred Scriptures as the one 
revered altar-hearth of Divine thoughts, at which all the 
thoughts and endeavours of the progressive life of the people 
must be kindled, or, in any case, illuminated and purified. Still, 
in other respects, these schools differed greatly, according to 
the chief sects from which they proceeded. 

The Essenes 1 followed undoubtedly their own peculiar line 
of study and philosophy ; but it is unfortunate that we are at 
present unable to take any general and connected view of it. 
They early pass into other societies ; 2 on this account their 
writings have not been preserved, and, least of all, in proportion 
as their writings were intended to promote the interests of the 
school merely. On the other hand, of their views much has 
passed into wider circles and been worked up into the books 
of other authors. Of their views in this form we have spoken 
in several places of this work. But in consequence of the 
characteristic tendencies of the sect they might very well 
develop a line of study devoted partly to the proper interpre- 
tation of their sacred Scriptures and partly to the principles 
and customs of their life; they could also, in conformity with 
their special tastes, occupy themselves much with the mysteries 
of the world and of secular and Divine things ; but they could 
not develop a theory of politics and government. These 
questions about the high matters of empire and government, 
on the other hand, occupied, in conjunction with the most 
minute interpretation and application of the laws of the 
Pentateuch, the schools of the Sadducees and the Pharisees. 
But in the case of the schools of the former there was at this 
time hardly much originality ; on the other hand, the Pharisees 
showed much activity of mind. 

Just as we closed the former volume with a reference to the 
high perfection of this class of studies in the nation of that 
period, so at the commencement of this we must now consider 
more closely both the aims and the power of the schools which 
prosecuted them, because their aims and their power, though 
they had been for centuries slowly but steadily developing, 
were now for the first time compelled to put forth their ultimate 
consequences in opposition to the new Roman power. Never 
in the history of the world has the simple, unfettered school, 
which, without regarding the descent or rank of its scholars, 
maintains itself simply by the emulous capacity of its minds, 
and in favourable times enlarges with growing pride its in- 

1 See vol. y. pp. 370 sq. 2 As will be shown in the last volume [Herman]. 
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fluence, become more completely a general ruling power than 
in all those centuries of the Hagiocracy. It laid hold of the 
true religion as its one province, invested itself practically 
without a rival with its power, and arrayed itself in the robe 
of its sanctity, governed its Community by its doctrines alone, 
and was in a position to attempt to seize the dominion of the 
world as the right of its undeniable truth. All other powers 
gradually declined through several centuries in the presence of 
its enchantment. It paralysed the native Asmonean royal 
power, undermined the half -heathen government of the Herods, 
for a long time held the terrible power of Rome in check, and 
indeed dared a life-and-death struggle with it. And though the 
power of the priests in Jahveism, as the oldest and most sacred 
authority after the cessation of the power of the prophets, 
continued to support it, after all, this power of the priests fol- 
lowed it but as the shadow follows the light, and was com- 
pelled, after the destruction of the Temple, really to make way 
for it completely. So that at last this youngest and appa- 
rently weakest power was left entirely alone, in order that it 
might attempt the last thing that was possible to it. 

It is difficult to find anything that can be compared with 
this phenomenon. The schools of the Greek sages were not 
greatly concerned about true religion; on that very account 
their history was entirely different. The school of Confucius 
in China, which still in our own time rules that empire of 
365,000,000 of souls, aimed at ruling the nation simply by 
good habits and their discipline, without even deeply con- 
sidering whence the good habits themselves are derived, so 
that this school must, in the end, lead to a simple government 
by the sabre. Neither can Islam be compared as something 
similar, save in certain minor respects. It is only the Papacy, 
with its court of scholars (its Curia), which would present most 
points of comparison, particularly as its adherents still in our 
own time especially boast that anyone, even the poorest, from 
any country in the world can become Pope, and so place his 
foot upon the heads of princes. But history has so clearly 
taught in the case of the Rabbinic School, as the chief example 
from antiquity in the early days of the rise of Christianity, 
what must at last be the outcome of every school of this kind, 
that no more instructive illustration for our own, and indeed 
for all times, can be expected. 

Considering the great historical importance of this Rabbi- 
nic School (to call it thus for brevity’s sake), the desire to 
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re-discover its history as accurately as possible in all its details, 
is very intelligible ; but unfortunately the greatest difficulties 
oppose the satisfaction of the desire. A mere school, by its very 
nature, does not assume so obvious a place in the general 
history of the race as a powerful empire, although it may exert 
a very powerful influence upon the fortunes of nations and 
kingdoms. And the exceptionally miserable termination of 
this school, which had for centuries even held such a powerful 
sway, finally threw its dark shadow only too far over all its 
earlier history. A special history of the flourishing days of 
this school was probably never composed. Josephus, who in 
his historical works might have said much about it, mentions 
barely the most necessary facts about its doctrines and its 
divisions, manifestly because, as a man of a high priest’s 
family, he was not in his advanced years any longer very well 
disposed toward it, although, like all educated Judeans, he had 
in his youth passed through it. As the Rabbis at length, in 
the completely altered times subsequent to the last Roman wars, 
gave up all thought of the melancholy remnant of the nation 
taking a foremost part again in the government at an early 
period, they confined themselves all the more exclusively to the 
work of ruling as the heads of schools. With this object in 
view they claimed, it is true, to be simply the successors of 
those heads of the schools who formerly exercised such power- 
ful authority from Jerusalem, repeated zealously the senten- 
tious sayings and doctrines of those masters as far as they were 
still known, and after the third and fourth centuries of .our 
era wrote the Mishna , in which not a few detached re- 
miniscences of their sayings and teaching were preserved in 
writing. At that time, therefore, they might have felt the 
proper call to draw up, with as much fulness and trust- 
worthiness as possible, a history of the Rabbinic School down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and to the war of Bar-cocheba. 
However, the great desolation without and the spiritual alien- 
ation within, which separated these declining remnants of the 
ancient nation from its own past and from all the world, had 
already become complete. Greek literature generally, which 
coincided with the flourishing period of that earlier school, had, 
with everything Christian and heathen, been long ago inter- 
dieted ; the threads of historical development had been severed ; 
a completely unhistorical habit of mind had become prevalent ; 
and only the most meagre and scattered reminiscences from 
that earlier time had been preserved. In these circumstances, 
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the book Pirqae Aboth was produced, in which some of the 
general thoughts and sayings of the earlier teachers were 
collected according to their chronological order, as far as such 
an order could still be restored, at least, roughly. 1 Later still, 
some authors collected, all sorts of things referring to the 
history of these ‘ Fathers, 5 that could then in any way be dis- 
covered and put together; but they were still less able to rise 
to true historical inquiry and composition, and gradually filled 
up the lacuncB by the aid of simple imagination. 2 

It is not, it is true, the general fortunes and the various 
divisions into which the school of Ezra gradually fell, which 
could be for us obscure ; on the contrary, we have a sufficiently 
certain knowledge of them. 3 It is the peculiarities of the 
individual founders and continuators of the school which have 
become indistinct. We find in those sources names enough of 
such masters who were once famous, but of the lives — indeed, 
of the times when they lived — we know in most cases but very 
little. Even in the case of such a man as Hillel (with the surname 
the elder), whose name appears prominently before most of the 
rest, we are able at present to re-disco ver only with difficulty 
some idea of him as regards his special career and pecu- 
liarities. We must, nevertheless, in his case make a more 
detailed attempt, since, without some correct knowledge of him 
and his opponents, the momentous events at the very com- 
mencement of the new phase of the national history would not 
be intelligible. 

1. The tract above referred to, Pirqae Aboth , which is ge- 
nerally our principal source here, does not help us much as 
to a closer understanding of Hillel 5 s date. It enumerates the 
great teachers of Israel subsequent to the time of the Great 
Synagogue , 4 at first in a sort of chronological order, but without 
explaining this order by adding the years or any events the 
dates of which are well known. In the enumeration of these 
teachers it supplies also a kind of succession of masters, as if 
one or more of them had always been the pupils of those im- 
mediately preceding them, and thus seeks to present pairs of 
famous masters together, as if they must be conceived at least 
as contemporary, or even as labouring together ; but it never 
says how this is to be understood in detail, and, according to 
many indications, the series of teachers which it supplies is 

1 This small tract has been received rally printed in the large Talmud collec- 

into the Mishna , but did not, like the tions, Juchasin , and others, 
others, find early interpreters. 3 See vol. v. 

2 To this class belong such books as 4 See vol. v. pp. 168 sq. 

Aboth dc Rabbi Nathan , which is gene- 
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itself after all incomplete . 1 This is also easily explained from 
the. fact that it intended to distinguish only those teachers from 
whom it could quote famous sayings. Thus it places together 
the pair Iliilel and Shammai as pupils of Shemaja and Abtalion , 
and commences a kind of Qabbala, or oral tradition, of the 
teaching of the men of the Great Synagogue , by means of a 
closer succession of this kind of teachers and disciples, precisely 
down to Hillel and Shammai with their pupils, Jonathan the 
son of Zakkai 2 and his five pupils, while subsequent to the time 
of Hillel and Shammai it introduces other teachers also without 
any such closer connection with their masters . 3 From this we 


1 As we plainly see — e.g. from M. 
i"0*an» iL 2. At this place, also, on occa- 
sion of a single question, the opinions of 
all the oldest teachers in such a succes- 
sion are quoted; and it appears thence, 
as well as from other passages of the 
Mishna, that a reminiscence, although 
but obscure, of such a chronological, or 
rather personal, succession of great 
teachers, had been preserved as late as 
the third century after Christ. But 
there is no reason whatever to suppose, 
as is done in the later conceptions of the 
matter, that the first of such a pair of 
teachers was the Nasi {prince of the 
school) ; the second, the Ab beth din 
{father of judgment , first judge'). — As 
such pairs are mentioned between Anti- 
gonus of Sbkho (vol. v. p. 275) and 
Shemaja- Abtalion, the three only— Jose 
son of Jo'ezer from Ssereda (comp, as to 
this city, vol. ii. p. 386), and Jose son of 
Jochanan, from Jerusalem ; Josua son of 
Perachja and Nittdi, or rather, according 
to the older reading of the Jerusalem 
Gem., Matthai of Arbel ; Judah son of 
Tahbai, and Shim' on son of Shetach. In 
Josephus there is no certain trace of any 
one of these three pairs; and for what is 
narrated about them here and there in 
the Talmudic writings it is equally diffi- 
cult to assign a place in the thread of the 
events as regards its chronological order. 
All that can be gathered with historical 
probability is that the first two pairs 
place plainly before our eyes the origin 
of the Pharisees and the Essenes. The 
second of each pair speaks, as may be 
gathered from his maxims, like a founder 
of the school of thought of the Essenes, 
the first of each pair like a founder of 
that of the Pharisees. And it is not 
difficult to perceive why the teacher with 
Essene tendencies takes the second place 
in each ease in the series of pairs. The 
last of these pairs, of which more scat- 
tered reminiscences exist, is of another 


kind. Both were, to judge both from 
their favourite sayings and from reminis - 
cences of other kinds, influential doctors 
of the law and judges, founders also of 
schools for the practice of judicial pro- 
ceedings. In this they had manifestly 
great merit, and may have flourished in 
the first half of the last century before 
Christ. With regard to Judah son of 
Perachja , who is above placed in the time 
of King Jannseus (vol. v. p. 386), and 
who is said to have fled into Egypt in the 
fourth year of the king’s reign (viz. 
100 b.c.) from fear of him, see also 
what has to be said below. 

2 As to this much later man, see 
vol. vii. pp. 41 sq. [German], 

3 It creates surprise that the sayings 
of Hillel, Aboth, i. 12-14, are not con- 
tinued before (ii. 4-7) but after the say- 
ings of Shammai (i. 15) are interrupted 
by the sayings of others (i. 16 — ii. 4), 
while these others are enumerated with- 
out the continuous thread of the Qabldla ; 
but, on the contrary, the latter appears 
once more in the case of Jochanan, son 
of Zakkai, with his five pupils (ii. 8). - In 
this order, as it is now, it is true, nothing 
can be altered ; but we are unable to 
believe that it was originally as we now 
find it, and are of opinion that the book 
must really have had a better order at 
first. To this must be added, that the 
sayings of Gamaliel and his son Simeon 
which are now introduced (i. 16, 17) 
immediately after that of Shammai, and. 
are therefore manifestly intended to be 
from Gamaliel I. and his son, from the 
time before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
must date, on the contrary, as their mean- 
ing and manner show, from the time 
subsequent to that event. For if this 
Gamaliel says, Procure thee a master and 
get thee forth from doubt / and tithe not 
too much by guess-work! this plainly 
dates from that time after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when the schools, with 
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see only, that in the third or fourth century after Christ the 
unbroken connection and the continuation of that teaching 
which was regarded as genuine, viz. that of the Pharisees, 
appeared but little interrupted down to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, while the Rabbis who flourished subsequently were 
regarded more as isolated teachers. 

Since we therefore get from that little tract no adequate 
idea of the age when Hillel flourished, we must look about for 
other reports. Such a one comes to us from Jerome, who on 
one occasion incidentally remarks, 1 that Shammai (whom he 
places first as by accident) and Hellel (as he always spells his 
name) did not arise much before the birth of Christ, and that 
from them descended the Scribes (as they are called in the New 
Testament) and Pharisees, whose school was continued by (the 
well-known) Rabbi 'Aqiba. The pre-eminent importance of 
these two teachers is accordingly fully recognised by Jerome 
also ; but from the fact that he here really intends to say, that 
the sect of Jewish Christians called Nazarenes, which at least 
existed from the third century after Christ, interpreted the two 
houses of Israel mentioned Is. viii. 11, 12 (in a very arbitrary 
manner, it must be allowed), of the two Rabbinical schools of 
Hillel and Shammai, we get much earlier evidence for both 
points. Still, how long the two teachers flourished before Christ, 
we do not learn therefrom with sufficient accuracy. However, 
with the evidence of Jerome the reminiscence in the Babylonian 
Gemara harmonises thus tolerably well, according to which 
Hillel with his three successors were the well-known heads of 
schools for a hundred years previous to the destruction of the 


their lavs, were completely disorganised, 
the common people did not well know 
how they were to act, e.g. with regard to 
the tithes at a time which was suddenly 
so greatly changed, and the schools of 
the Rabbis Were not yet set up afresh. 
We know also from other sources that the 
question about the tithes was then much 
discussed (vol. vii. pp. 57, 348) [German]. 
The saying of his son, also, All my days I 
grew up amongst the wise y and found 
nothing better for a man than silence , 
points to a time when the Rabbis alone 
were the leaders of Israel. The other 
saying of this same Simeon in this series 
is not from an earlier time, because it 
quotes as its authority a Biblical passage 
by the phrase because it is said . 

This constant custom does not occur 
before those times subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as will be 


shown below in the case of Hillel. 

1 In his Comment, on Isa. viii. 11, 12. 
The six Rabbis whom he here brings 
together as teaching after the times of 
R. 'Aqiba, and among whom Jochanan 
the son of Zakkai is the second, are not, 
it must be allowed, so considered accord- 
ing to strict chronological arrangement. 
But from that fact one simply sees how 
extremely uncertain the chronology, when 
it entered into details, was already 
amongst the Rabbinical teachers of Je- 
rome. ‘Aqiba was at least the most 
active and famous of these seven, so that 
he could easily be placed first. — Jerome 
also here explains in his own way the 
two proper names quite incorrectly, as 
Dissipator and Prof anus. or 

is rather equivalent to Mirabilis, and 
to Laudatus, 
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Temple. 1 It must be allowed that this reminiscence also is 
manifestly not free from much vagueness ; and yet in all the 
books of the Rabbis there is no more definite chronological 
note to be found. 

If, however, these two teachers were, according to all agreeing 
witnesses, go unusually important that they directly represented 
the two most influential teachers of the Pharisees of the times 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, we should surely expect 
that Josephus would not have left them without any mention 
whatever in his great historical works. Now, as a fact, we find, 
about the time at which we should expect them according to 
the above vague indications, two teachers expressly mentioned 
by him as the most famous Pharisees of those days, whom even 
a Herod did not venture to touch. When Herod had conquered 
Jerusalem with Roman help in the year 37 b.c., and took the 
most severe vengeance on his opponents, amongst whom were 
many of the most esteemed Pharisees and other teachers, he 
put, on the other hand, greatest honour on the Pharisee Pollion 
and his pupil Sameas, because during the siege they had ex- 
horted their fellow- citizens to yield. 2 And yet this was the 
same Sameas who had, some ten years earlier, dared in the chief 
council almost alone to raise his voice in warning against the 
illegalities of the young prince Herod and to call for his capital 
punishment; 3 so completely had he changed since then in his 
bearing towards him. Both are subsequently mentioned once 
more as men in their time of the highest importance in Herod’s 
history. When as late as the year 20 b.c. he required from 
everybody a new oath of allegiance, and desired also to persuade 
the former pupils (who were already dispersed through the 
country) of these two teachers as well as most of their present 
ones (viz. the elder ones) to take it, 4 these Pharisees, par- 
ticularly at Pollion’s suggestion, resisted his will ; and yet he 
remitted all punishment in their case from special respect for 
Pollion. A more honourable proof of the firmness of Pollion 
and of the high esteem in which he was then held by the whole 


1 Shabb&th, fol. 1 5a ad fin. The 
words are JWWl 

d:e> mo nun osh imxuo un3 

Hillel and Simeon, Gamaliel and Simeon, 
‘held their headships of the office of Nasi 
100 years before (the destruction of the, 
or more briefly before) the Temple whence 
it plainly appears how perfectly general 
this enumeration of the four generations 
of heads of schools is meant to be. 


2 See vol. v. p. 413. 

3 Ibid. p. 407. 

4 This is the meaning of the words 
t ovs 7 repi HoWlupa rbv $api<ra?op teal 
^(Xfiiav kclI tup ineipois avpBiarpifi6pTUP 
t ovs ttXTkttovs. — Jos. Ant. xv. 10. 4. 
Neither can one help seeing that, accord- 
ing to Josephus’s narration, both must 
have then been still alive, although Sameas 
is here placed greatly in the background. 
Comp. vol. v. p. 423. 
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nation could not indeed be given ; and if that were all we knew 
of this Pharisee, we should always have to hold him in great 
honour. 

Nothing is more natural than that we should be tempted to 
regard these two men as the same as those who were connected 
in these late Rabbinical reminiscences by the names Hillel and 
Shammai. The high renown and the universal esteem, com- 
manding reverence, in which precisely these two men must 
have once stood as the most distinguished persons of all the 
Pharisees, we find confirmed both in the later accounts and in 
Josephus ; and as far as agreement can at all be expected in 
the case of these two wholly dissimilar sources, we get it here. 
No important difficulties can be created by the fact that, 
according to Josephus Saineas is Pollion’s pupil, while accord- 
ing to the later accounts, both alike are pupils of Shemaja and 
Abtalion. For even in the later reminiscences Hillel is always 
placed before Shammai, and moreover they elsewhere state that 
Shammai himself was at first Hillel’s pupil, and did not be- 
come his colleague until later. We find too in the later tradi- 
tions regarding Pollion a reflection of even the advanced age 
which he must have reached according to the indications in 
Josephus. In these traditions it is said that he reached the 
age of 120 years, and spent the first forty of them without 
learning, the next forty in acquiring it, and the last forty as a 
teacher. And superficial as this transference of a well-known 
tradition about Moses to him is, it shows nevertheless that a 
very long term of tutorial activity was always ascribed to him. — 
The fact may also be adduced, that this interpretation of the 
names Pollion and Sameas which the words of Josephus met 
with is the oldest known to us, since in the work of Josippon 
the Hebrew names Hillel and Shammai are always substituted 
for them. 1 

- It is only the assignment of these two names which creates 
a further difficulty here, inasmuch as we do not know expressly 
from any ancient account that the names Hillel and Pollion are 
meant to designate the same most famous Pharisee. It may in 
any case be readily supposed, it is true, that a Jew of reputation, 
assumed at that time a Greek or Roman name, which was com- 
monly used by the Greek writers of the period, and is accordingly 
used by Josephus, whilst amongst those who spoke the Jewish 

1 Josippon v. 4, 13, 24, in Breit- liest pupil and then a respected teacher, 
hanpt’s edition. This late narrator, as in which case we could not suppose a con- 
well as the Rabbis, makes also a Mena- fusion with the Essene Menahem in Jose- 
hem, together with Shammai, Hillel’s ear- phus (comp, below). 
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language it was less accepted, and was subsequently wholly 
forgotten. Nor could such a Jew, if he lived before the time 
of Csesar and Augustus, call himself Pollio after the Roman 
manner, since this Roman name was not so common earlier. 
But that Hillel at that time gave to his name this Roman form 
is not told us elsewhere. As, however, one of the two prede- 
cessors of our Hillel was called, according to Rabbinical tradi- 
tion (as above), Abtalion, and this name, which may be of 
Jewish origin , 1 in sound resembles Pollion more than Hillel, the 
conjecture is natural, that the Pollion of Josephus is nob 
Hillel but Abtalion. And since, according to the same Rabin- 
ical reminiscence (as was remarked above), Shemaja is con- 
stantly associated with Abtalion, we should in that case be able 
also to recognise in the former the teacher called Sameas by 
Josephus ; indeed, a name like Shemaja seems to admit more 
easily than Shaminai of transformation into the Greek Sameas. 
Shemaja and Abtalion would thus be the famous Pharisees 
Pollion and Sameas in Josephus ; and Hillel and Shammai would 
have to be placed not less than a generation later . 2 However, 
all this would only be based upon an apparently preponderating 
similarity of the one pair of names over the other, which, after 
all, of itself proves nothing . 3 

While therefore the orthography of the names by no means 
compels us to adopt such a supposition, on the other hand, 
serious doubts arise against it. The bare fact that, according 
to constant traditionary custom, Shemaja always precedes 
Abtalion is not in its favour. These two masters, however, 
were by no means of such celebrity that we could easily put 
them in the place of Hillel and Shammai. And the saying of 
Shemaja’s, which was always remembered as the most important 


1 Formed from a possible simple, not 
compound, name of a man )’v6l2> ace.§ 273c? 
of Hebrew Oram. 

2 A third possible case, namely, that 
Shemaja and Abtalion in the Rabbinical 
reminiscences are only different names for 
Hillel and Shammai, would be absolutely 
groundless. 

3 For the name Shemaja, as it must 

be spoken according to the Massora, would 
in Greek be 'Xa/j.aias rather than 2,a/j.4as ; 
the LXX. render generally by 

JSa/uatas, and Josephus likewise, Ant. viii. 
10. 3 ; *H (rctfasSrio diets (n^V^in)* M aaaatas, 

naraias ( rpnri3) s which do not admit of 
further contraction, are similar. On the 
other hand, the name Shammai remains 
in Greek without a duplicate m, and has 


primarily the form ’Sifidi, but this form 
easily takes a more Grecian aspect as 
2a fiaios, which can again undergo a dia- 
lectic change and become Sameas, like 
’A piaratos, and so many similar names, 
into ’A purreas. The two names, in Hebrew 
characters and in the Massoretic vocalisa- 
tion dissimilar enough, assume thus more 
easily a like form in the Greek, and are 
frequently interchanged in the manu- 
scripts of Josephus. But of itself the 
form Sameas points rather to our Sham- 
mai. It is obvious that Abtalion could 
easily change his name to Pollion in case 
the Roman Pollio had been so famous in 
his day ; but it does not appear why Hillel 
also should not have been able to take 
such a Roman- Greek name, since the pre- 
valent Greek-Roman names which Jews 
adopted did not always arise by means of 
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memorial of him, 1 6 Love work, and hate the chief doctorate (or 
dominance of the learned), 2 and make not thyself the confidant 
of princes contains nothing by which we could recognise the 
hot-tempered Shammai. But Abtalion’s saying to his pupils, 
‘ Ye wise , be cautious with your speech , lest ye bring upon you the 
debt of exile and go to the place where the evil waters are : then 
your later disciples might drink thereof and die , so that the name 
of Heaven would be profaned,’ transfers us in the most vivid 
manner to the times immediately after Pompey had in the 
year 63 b.c. carried away so many Jews captive, when the fear 
might be entertained that those who had been banished to 
Pome would fall entirely into the evil water of heathenism, and 
their descendants be thereby altogether corrupted. 3 We can 
also quite well suppose that he flourished about the year 
63 b.c. 

We find, therefore, in the end, no difficulty in supposing 
that the Pollion of Josephus is Hillel ; 4 and if this is settled, 
we can accordingly fix the time when he flourished as the years 
60-10 b.c., shortly after Abtalion. If the Gamaliel who is 
mentioned in the New Testament is really according to ancient 
tradition his grandson, the time of the latter would also accord 
well therewith. 

As regards his origin, too, Hillel is a remarkable man, inas- 
much as the later sources can narrate of him the two things, 
that he had been a young immigrant from Babylon, and in 
addition a descendant of David’s by his wife Abital. 5 It is 
true these later sources narrate much that is in the highest 
degree unintelligible and doubtful of the men and things of 
those times ; as, for instance, they claim to know of Abtalion 


the easiest transformation of the letters 
of their Jewish names. 

1 P. Aboth , i. 10. 

2 The genuinely Rabbinical word, 
rvuri can scarcely be more concisely 
rendered ; it expresses exactly the serious 
danger to which every form of a ruling 
learned caste, i.e. Rabbinism, was from 
the very first exposed, a danger which we 
thus see this Shemaja had so early pro- 
foundly perceived. This saying shows at 
the same time that the use of the Aramaic 
words y\ for teacher, and acc. § 163c, 

for chief -teacher, was, in fact, quite com- 
mon a considerable time before Christ, a 
point which has been so foolishly called 
in question in our times (see below) ; the 
same fact may also be perceived in the 
genuinely Pharisaic saying, 


•qn rnp-i :n ^ rife 

comp. vol. v. p. 368, which acc. M. DISK 
i. 6, Joshua, the son of Perachja (who 
must be estimated acc. p. 14), insisted upon 
at the period of the origin of the Pharisees. 

3 The evil waters , therefore, convey 
the same moral meaning as Ps. lxxiii. 9, 
only with a different application, because 
referring to other circumstances and per- 
sons. But Ezekiel also, xxxvi. 20-23, 
speaks very similarly to his own time. 

4 In this way Jost’s errors in his last 
work are, it is believed, sufficiently re- 
futed. 

5 Who is mentioned 2 Sam. iii. 4. 
Similarly the genealogy of Christ, given 
Luke iii. 22, goes back to another son of 
David than Solomon. 
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and Shemaja, the predecessors of Hillel and Shammai, above 
mentioned, that they were descendants of the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib, and that their mother only was of Jewish blood . 1 
However, we have every reason on other grounds to suppose 
that he descended from the eastern Jews, and had come 
from Parthia, while yet young, to Jerusalem. For in general 
Biblical studies flourished most admirably from early times 
amongst the eastern Judeans, as I have proved elsewhere . 2 
Educated youths from that quarter, thirsting for more know- 
ledge, may not infrequently have helped afresh to fertilise 
the studies which could easily stagnate in exclusion and undue 
attention to certain points ; and there would be little to create 
surprise if this greatest of the Eabbis of, Jerusalem, like his 
great predecessor Ezra, had come from the east to revive 
Biblical studies, with the wide difference only that Ezra was in 
his day of a priestly descent while Hillel was already of a com- 
pletely lay descent and secular profession. We know, how- 
ever, definitely that under Herod, and attracted by his fame, 
several very distinguished Babylonian Jews immigrated into 
Palestine , 3 and can easily suppose that the same thing occurred 
before if not very frequently. To this must be added that the 
Aramaic language has left its peculiar mark particularly on 
certain of the sayings of Hillel which were subsequently always 
quoted as from him ; 4 indeed, it is often found in the words 
also which are ascribed to him in the stories . 5 He is the first 
Eabbi who was subsequently most naturally and by preference 
thought of as speaking a language with Aramaic peculiarities. 
In this fact lies plainly further evidence of his Aramaic native 


1 All of which might in itself not be 
mpossible, if we could only corroborate 

it by earlier evidence. 

2 See vol. v. pp. 131 sq. and vol. vii. 
p. 415 [German]. 

3 As the place where very many of 

such immigrants were settled by Herod, 

Bathyra , in the ancient Bashan beyond 
the Jordan, is mentioned, Josephus, Antiq. 
xvii. 2. 2 ; but this place could probably 
also be written n*Vl"Qi and so the narra- 
tion in the G. Jer. D'PIDQ, fol. 33 ad init., 
comes to our assistance, according to which 
the Elders of Bathira proposed, while he 
was still quite young, to Hillel, because 
he was known to them as a pupil of 
Shemaja and Abtalion’s, a legal question 
which none of themselves could answer, 
and made him, when he answered it, their 
Nasi. If this story had been strictly his- 
torical, we might be inclined to infer from 
it that Hillel had first immigrated with 


these Babylonians who settled in Bathira 
during Herod’s later years, and was at 
first acknowledged simply by them as a 
teacher. But the story appears from its 
whole tone not very historical, and the 
only thing that we can learn from it pro- 
bably is, that as a Babylonian he was 
specially beloved amongst these immigrant 
settlers in Bathira. Still later tradition 
subsequently made of these Elders of 
Bathira intermediate teachers between 
Shemaja-Abtalion and Hillel-Shammai. 

4 They are the sayings P. Aboth i. 13, 
ii. 6, which have to be explained below ; 
in the case of the latter one a story in a 
Hebrew dress accompanies it, by which 
the difference of the languages may be 
more plainly perceived, e.g. HDV to swim , 
together with the synonymous Aramaic 

5 Comp, the long story Shabbath , fol. 
31fl, explained below. 
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country, which could easily be still further substantiated by a 
more general consideration of the two Talmudic languages. 1 

2. Undoubtedly the greatness of Hillehs mind appears also 
in the fact that, although he had immigrated from Babylonia, 
and continued to speak by preference Aramaic, his reputation 
was, nevertheless, uncommonly great in the learned school 
of Jerusalem, and he was long regarded by the people, amid 
all the vicissitudes of the government in Jerusalem, indeed, 
under a Herod, even down to his death, as the most important 
man next to the king and his court. But we do not see any- 
where that he was specially revered during his life on account of 
his descent from David. The time had long since passed away 
when much weight could in actual life be attached to such a 
descent, although it may be easily understood that his adherents 
should afterwards desire to preserve this particular distinction 
from oblivion. 2 

Now, when his whole career was subsequently looked upon 
to discover its unusual characteristic features, there was 
nothing which seemed so memorable as the lofty gentleness, 
mildness and kindness which never forsook him in all the 
various situations of his life. Innumerable characteristic in- 
cidents of this were subsequently related, and related all the 
more fondly as later times grew more and more unhappy and 
gloomy, as if in order to cheer hearer and listener by the re- 
collection of the most cheering and generally attractive feature 
of those earlier days. Such characteristic incidents could then 
be the more strikingly brought forward and vividly painted, 
inasmuch as an equal number of reminiscences of the totally 
opposite nature of Shammai could easily be contrasted with 
them as their shadow, and these two colleagues and contem- 
poraries were regarded generally by later times as perfect con- 
trasts to each other. The most charming pieces of picturesque 


1 For it is quite wrong to suppose 
that the Mishna- Hebrew, or as it can also 
be called, the New-Helrew, was a purely 
learned language, used only in the schools, 
pretty much as the New-Rabbinic lan- 
guage in the middle-ages. On the con- 
trary, it bears the marks of a genuine 
popular language, because it is generally 
as perfectly a further spontaneous de- 
velopment of the ancient Hebrew as any 
popular language can be. Comp. vol. v. 
p. 464 note. But it is true enough that the 
Aramaic at that time was already too 
firmly rooted to be displaced, not merely 
in Galilee and in a slightly different form 

in Samaria, but also in Jerusalem and 


Judea ; and after the brief vigorous start 
which the New-Hebrew had made as a 
language after the Maccabean times, the 
Aramaic became, in spite of it, finally the 
language of the people, so that the New- 
Hebrew was preserved only in the learned 
schools of Palestine, whilst a man like 
Hillel was at the same time tolerated as 
speaking Aramaic. 

2 All this is of importance on account 
of the similar question regarding Christ’s 
Davidic descent ; and as there is no reason 
for denying it in the case of Hillel, we 
have as little occasion to deny it under 
very similar circumstances in the case of 
Christ, as will be shown below. 
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narrative of this kind then arose in abundance, and the proverb 
was coined, Let a man be always gentle like Hillel , and not hasty 
like Shammai. In illustration of this it was customary to give 
the following stories, which also still depict very faithfully 
many peculiar features of those times which are for us so im- 
portant on account of the nearness of the coming of Christ: 1 — 

‘ Once two men laid a wager of 400 silverlings as to which 
of them could soonest provoke Hillel in his house to anger : 
and one of them offered to win the wager. It was just then 
the evening before the Sabbath, and Hillel was occupied in 
shaving his head ; the interruption must, therefore, have been 
doubly unpleasant. Still, the man went before the door of 
HillePs house and called aloud, asking whether he was there. 
Hillel threw at once a garment round him, and asked what the 
man desired. He had a question to put to him, answered the 
latter. Hillel offered to answer him, and accordingly he put 
the question, why the heads of the Babylonians were so round. 
Hillel replied to him with a smile, that that was really a great 
question. The cause was that they had careful midwives. 
After a while the man came again and asked, in exactly the 
same circumstances, why the eyes of the Palmyrians 2 were so 
dark. 3 He answered, however, with the same smile, “ Because 
they dwell amongst the sand-hills ” ! Again, after a while he 
returned and asked, in the same circumstances, why the feet 
of the Africans were so broad ; and with the same smile Hillel 
answered him, “ Because they dwell amongst watery bogs”! 
When the man then added that he had still much to ask him, 
but feared he might get displeased, Hillel proceeded to put on 
his dress completely and seated himself before the man, with 
the request that he would put as many questions as he desired. 
Then he asked him, first, whether he was the famous Hillel ; 
and on hearing this affirmed, added, “ if he was really Hillel, 
it was to be desired that there should not be many like him in 
Israel ” ; and being pleasantly questioned as to the reason of 
this strange desire, he said, “ Because he had lost 400 silver- 
lings through him.” “ Just so,” replied Hillel ; “ be well on 
your guard ! Hillel is man enough that thou shouldst lose 

1 Shabbath fol. 30 b last line, and 31a. ing to a better reading, probably answers 

2 KniDm as must probably be read ....... , ., Q . 1/vV; 

instead of NHIDin ; Tarmudeans would 111 the flrst instance to the Syriac 

have to be the inhabitants of some small and is accordingly thus understood above ; 
otherwise unknown place; but such an subsequently the word seems to have 
unknown race would not accord with the become obscure to the Rabbis them- 
other two mentioned— the Babylonians and selves, and to have been arbitrarily in- 
Africans. terpreted by them as rounds which in this 

3 mann. or rather niDVttS. accord- connection gives no sense. 
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twice 400 silverlings about him, whilst Hillel will not get 
angry ! 55 5 

c There came once a heathen before Shammai with the 
question, how many fundamental laws 1 the Jews had. He 
replied to him that they had two, the written and the oral. 
As the man then said that he believed him with regard to 
the written law, but not as regards the oral, and desired that 
he would on this condition accept him as a proselyte to teach 
him the first, Shammai rated him and thrust him away with 
vehemence. So he went to Hillel : he accepted him at once, 
and the first day taught him the ABC. But the next day 
Hillel said it to him backwards, so that he exclaimed, “ Surely 
yesterday he had not said that to him ! ” “ Hast thou not 

now,” replied Hillel to him, “ leaned upon me ? The oral law 
also leans upon me.” — Another time a heathen came to Shammai 
with the request that he would accept him as a proselyte in 
such a manner that he would teach him perfectly the whole 
law while he was standing on one foot. Him he drove away 
with the measuring-rod which he held in his hand. So he 
went to Hillel. He accepted him as a proselyte, with the 
saying, “ That which is to thee hateful do not to thy neigh- 
bour. 2 This is the whole law ; the rest is its interpretation ; 
go away and practise it.” — Again, another heathen once went 
past behind the synagogue and heard how the reader was just 
reading, “ These are the garments which they shall make : the 
Glioshen , Ephod . ...” 3 As he then learned on inquiry that 
they were for the high priest, he thought to himself he would 
become a proselyte in order that he might be made a high 
priest, went to Shammai, and requested him upon this condition 
to make him a proselyte ; but he thrust him away with the 
measuring-rod which was in his hand. So he went to Hillel, 
and he received him as a proselyte, with the words, “ Is any- 
one appointed king save him who knows the statutes of the 
kingdom ? Go, learn these ! ” So the heathen set himself then 


1 Properly Thora, according to the 
well-known historical signification of the 
word. This narrative of the two Thora 
is of great importance also in relation to 
the nature of the Pharisaic-Rabbinic 
school ; the same view reappears in 
Christendom as that of the Papists, and 
this is defended by conceits like those of 
these Pharisees. However, although the 
ingenuity of Hillel may be able to conceal 
for the moment, it cannot remove that 
which even ingenuous heathen feel is 
wrong in the view. 

2 Tnyn vb “pnnp "pin. i have 


already shown in my History of Israel , 
v. p. 210, that this saying is much older ; 
and similar sayings are found also in 
Isocrates, Nicocles, i. 7; ii. 3 2-14, al- 
though their form is different. It occurs 
to a nation of finer culture everywhere 
naturally, and is, therefore, certainly not 
uttered in the New Testament for the 
first time. 

3 From Ex. xxviii. 4. The instance 
which now follows is certainly the most 
marked of the three, and it is not easy to 
avoid seeing that there is a gradation in 
the series. 
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to tlie reading of the law. Yet as soon as he came to the 
words, but the stranger who cometh too near let him be slain , 1 he 
asked to whom this passage referred. Hiilel said to him, that 
it referred to no less a person than Israel’s king, David. All 
the more the proselyte referred it to himself, and thought, 
what must Israel be whose members are called sons of God , 2 * 
and of whom it is said, from the love wherewith He loves them, 
my firstborn son is Israel ; 3 that regarding them it is written, 
but the stranger who cometh too near let him be slain ! So he 
hastened, in spite of his staff and his travelling wallet with 
which he came, just as he was , 4 before Shammai,and exclaimed 
to him, “Am I able to become high priest? Does it not 
stand in the law, but the stranger who cometh too near let him 
be put to death ? 99 and went to Hiilel, exclaiming to him, 

“ Gentle Hiilel, let all blessings fall upon thy head, that thou 
hast brought me under the wings of the Divine glory ! 55 — After 
some days all three met together and said, “ The passionateness 
of Shammai sought to drive us out of the world ; the gentle- 
ness of Hiilel has brought us under the wings of the Divine 
glory ! 99 9 

Vividly, however, as such detached characteristic stories 
enable us to cast a glance into the peculiar gentleness, and no 
less into the versatility, quickness of perception, and adroitness 
of Hillel’s mind, they are still not sufficient to reveal to us 
clearly the deepest basis of his thoughts and aims. But 
happily several memorial sayings of a more general sense have 
in addition come down from him by the aid of which the pecu- 
liarities of his mind can be much more closely looked into. 
These sayings do not, it is true, exist in very large numbers, 
but yet they are far more numerous than those of any other 
Rabbi of those times ; 5 * * and we place them together here in the 
order which best suits our object. 

One of the shortest of these sayings, but undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive, profound, and original in its significance 
of all, is the following : If I am not mine , who is mine ? yet when 

1 The warning against desecration of dom, which do not give permission even 

the mysteries, which is often repeated to a king to do everything, may not be 
from Num. i. 51 onwards, since the ark thereby abrogated, 

of the covenant was regarded as not to be 8 Acc. Deut. xiv. 1. 

touched by any save the priests. Hiilel 8 Acc. Ex. iv. 22. 

thereby brings the ambitious heathen to 4 The phrase nDDI iltDD HnX is 

proper perception, in that he shows him exactly the same G. Jer . JVJI/n> fol. 696, 
how every member of the community is a line 9; Babyl. fol. 31a, ptD'J, 

son of Grod, and can therewith be the fol. 35a. 

highest that a man can strive after; bat 5 P. Aboth , i. 12-14 ; ii. 4-^. 
that the deeper regulations of the king- 
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I am mine , what am If and if not now at once, when then ? It is 
as if the grand but simple utterance, Ps. lxxiii. 25, had here been 
extended to a threefold utterance which exhausts the profoundest 
thoughts that can exist in the human consciousness. For the 
thought here at the commencement apparently goes beyond 
that sacred passage of the Psalm, in that the man seeks to get 
a proper apprehension of his own nature simply by retreating 
within himself — if I am not mine , do not before all things 
fully belong to myself with my full free-will and power, not 
being the servant and subject of others, who am I ? otherwise 
is living worth the trouble ? But the true man thus apprehends 
his own personality in the first instance in his own most indi- 
vidual power and freedom, as in contrast with the whole world 
external to himself, in order the next moment the more pro- 
foundty to perceive a limitation far above him and his own 
mortal nothingness, yet if I am mine , imagine I can live 
selfishly without God and without love, what am I ? am I not 
in that case rather the weakest and most wretched of creatures ! 
Therefore, if I must, after all, have God and can find my true 
strength and blessedness only in Him, why do I delay to sur- 
render myself to Him wdiolly and to Him alone ? until what 
time then should I think of still waiting ? in this case must it 
not be, and if not now forthwith, then when ? x With this thought 
the threefold utterance is completed ; if we had only this one 
saying from Hillel, we should be greatly indebted to him ; 
for a true thought could hardly be expressed in a briefer, and 
at the same time more profound and glowing manner than is 
the case with this. 

Most of his memorial sayings contain, it is true, something 
which refers more or less directly to his Rabbinical aims : 
which can create no surprise in the case of a man whose mind 
was directed so exclusively to scholastic affairs. Sayings of 
that kind also remained most easily in the memory of his suc- 
cessors. A very simple one of these runs, Be thou of Aaron’s dis- 
ciples, loving peace and seeking for peace, loving the creatures and 
attracting them to the Law ! And yet, simple as it is, it is 
one of the most beautiful and most characteristic of his aims. 
He himself was not by birth a priest, neither were most of 
his pupils ; and the ancient priestly institutions were not very 


1 The Rabbinical *ji£Oy> now, is con- 
tracted from ly, until as the hour 

is, even immediately, just now ; for precisely 
this rriy^ is the original form of nyifc?> 
hour , acc. § 186 b, since the word as de- 


rived from nyfcy, to look, signifies of itself 
a glance, a moment ; the Syriac t»<fi 
which corresponds in meaning, is from 
the same nyi£S although greatly shortened 
in another way, and not in the same com- 
pound. 
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applicable to these late times. But this did not keep him from 
fully acknowledging and reviving for his own time whatever 
had once lived in the priestly tribe , 1 so far as it was great and 
important for the promotion of true religion, just as in reality 
much that only the priests in Israel had attended to formerly 
now passed into the province of the Rabbis. The revival of 
the best part of those things which formerly under the ancient 
priestly tribe worked beneficially in the community was the 
highest wish that could be expressed for Rabbinism ; this re- 
vival was too little successful, and the words of Hillel which 
bore such a meaning were only too little followed. 

One of the earliest and also most incisive of Hillel’s sayings, 
which w r as one of the most artistically expressed, and in the 
Aramaic dialect, was without doubt the following : Whoever 
reviles the name (i.e. God), his name perishes ; 2 and whoever does 
not increase (particularly also the kingdom and honour of God), 
he diminishes , so that merely not to revile is not enough. With 
which was generally connected as a related saying, Whoever has 
learned nothing must be charged with homicide , 3 commits against 
himself and the world as great a sin as if he had killed himself 
or other persons ; nevertheless, as much knowledge too often 
puffs up, and the dangers of learned conceit and of Rabbinical 
lust of pow r er had then long been known, it is further said as 
in antithesis, but he that assumes to himself the crown , i.e., the 
government, let him be gone ! 4 The last saying also has a per- 
fectly similar tone, and originates manifestly from the same 
temper of mind; yet it is probably better not connected so 
immediately with the first. 

More flowing and easier in style and character are the follow- 
ing, and they bring out more and more the great doctor of the 
Law, who makes everything refer especially to his favourite law- 


1 How correctly this is expressed as 
regards the early history also has been 
farther discussed, History of Israel , vol. 
ii. pp. 141 sq., 178 sq., Antiquities, pp. 
265 sq. 

2 the Name, must be here an 
Aramaic translation of fcj^n, and there- 
fore, like the latter, the well-known Rab- 
binic circumlocution for God, which, how- 
ever, was older and better than the Rabbinic 
tripBP : it was here the more suitably 
used for God, as the intended paronomasia 
would then be obtained. YOJ from 

to smite, iU-trcat, is also quite Aramaic, 
and can here refer to mistreatment 

by means of words only, as Spri, and 


the like: but it must probably be pointed 
= 50-^3 acc - § 152 b,c. must 

be pointed Ppp' from ppD end. 

3 must be pointed as perf. 

Qal, like . c^\ . ; but cadem 

(csedis) reus (St, is expressed with un- 
usual brevity, though it seems to admit 
no other explanation. 

4 That the crown can here only signify 
the rule, e.g. by the Law, is plain : but 

is used in the bad sense of 

usurpare ; the perfect, acc. § 357 b. Pre- 
cisely the last saying is quoted as one of 
Hillel’s by a later teacher in the P. Aboth 
itself, iv. 7. 
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studies. Endeavour not to be better than the community , l and trust 
not in thyself until the day of thy death! And judge not thy neigh- 
bour until thou comest into his place , 2 and think of nothing that it 
will not be easily heard, for in the end it must be heard . 3 Neither 
think that thou wilt put off learning until the time when thou hast 
leisure : how easily mayst thou never have it ! The first of these 
sayings especially is one of the choicest, and, if it had always 
been followed, Pharisees — that is, pietistic separatists — would 
never have been heard of, either in name or reality. And it is 
surprising that Hillel, although a Pharisee, should thus express 
himself : yet this is not the only instance in which a distinguished 
teacher seeks to oppose a fundamental error of the tendency of 
his own party ; and, moreover, the Pharisees had undoubtedly 
not given themselves this nickname. The following series of 
sayings introduces us most completely into the habits of those 
times : The more flesh one hath 4 * the more worms, the more 
treasures the more care, the more women the more superstition, the 
more maids the more unchastity, the more men-servants the more 
theft ; (but also) the more Law the more life , 3 the more schools of 
Lav) the more wisdom, the more counsel the more insight, the more 
righteousness the more peace. If one gains a good name, one gains 
it for oneself ; if one gams knowledge of the Law , one gains the 
life to come. 

It is true the last words make us also feel the narrowness 
of the Pharisees ; and the commencement of the following 
series of sayings still more serves as a sign that, after all, this 
most liberal-minded Pharisee did not remain untouched by the 
deeper general error of his school. No uneducated man is quick 
to shrink from sin, no man of the people 6 is religious. No one 
who is too timid learns well, and no one who is too angry teaches 


1 nmn Ehfifl i?8,a saying which 
is also quoted from a Rabbi Ssadoq (7?. 
Aboth , iv. 7\ but there in another connec- 
tion. It is probably much earlier than 
Hillel, who here, like Ssadoq in the pas- 
sage referred to, simply makes it the con- 
necting point for his own further thoughts ; 
and the saying may in that case have at 
first supplied the occasion for the origi- 
nation of the caricature name of Pharisees, 
i.e. the Separatists. 

2 Much the same meaning, therefore, 
as that of the famous saying with regard 
to one’s neighbour, p. 23. 

3 This appears to me to be the only 
proper meaning of this saying. 

4 E.g. to give sumptuous feasts with. 

The phrase about women refers to poly- 


gamy, which still existed. 

3 Life here quite in the high sense 
of the New Testament, a sense which is, 
however, already found in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

6 fHKn DSb literal ly people of the land : 
the expression is to a considerable degree 
contemptuous, and yet it, and with it the 
feeling which is thereby expressed, be- 
came more and more common amongst 
the Pharisees and their successors. But 
if Hillel still distinguishes thus merely 
between the common people and the re- 
ligious, by the school of Shammai the 
arrogant contrast between the common 
people and the students of the Law became 
prevalent, just as it is expressed in Greek, 
John vii. 49. 
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well ; 1 no one devoted too warmly to trade becomes wise. Yet 
where there are no men , endeavour to be a man . 2 

The story was also told of him, that as he one day saw a 
skull floating upon the water, he called out to it, Because 
thou drownedst others, men drowned thee, but at last they 
that drowned thee will also be drowned/ The horror of un- 
buried corpses which the ancients felt, had its share in pro- 
ducing this saying, which, moreover, was probably deemed 
worthy of subsequent repetition only because Hillel had once 
uttered it. 

Of Shammai, the great opponent of Hillel, who subsequently 
found many more adherents than he, it was especially but one 
saying, or (according to the custom of these times) rather a 
short series of sayings, which was always being quoted ; 3 so 
unproductive was he in spontaneous thoughts and telling words ! 
His words are : Make thy Thora a compulsion to thyself , 4 so 
that thou always readest in it and meditatest upon it at a set 
hour and forcest thyself thus to it and its teaching by the 
compulsion of the fixed hour ! This thought, it cannot be 
denied, follows quite as a necessary consequence from the nature 
of Phariseeism when once it was adopted, and is very charac- 
teristic of the spirit and the self-discipline, or asceticism, of 
Shammai. In a similar spirit he adds, speak little and do much , 
which of itself admits of the most varied application, and is here 
probably intended simply to recommend Pharisaic punctilious 
activity, but receive every man always with the look of a pleasant 
face ! not to appear in thy seriousness and punctiliousness too 
unfriend]y to men — as if we saw here how Shammai, who was 
known for his rough strictness, desired to force himself as much 
as possible to live in kindly intercourse with his fellow-men. 
Certainly, after these memorial sayings, we cannot form a particu- 
larly high estimate of his mind and temper, still less can we feel 


1 We see here how Hillel is always 
seeking as a teacher to inculcate upon 
himself gentleness; it is less likely that 
he uttered l he saying with a side-glance 
at Shammai. 

2 As if the saying were meant to ex- 
press, that nevertheless one must not 
permit oneself to neglect one’s duty on 
account of the weakness which shows 
itself everywhere among men. 

5 P. Aboth, i. 15. 

4 Self-compulsion (Germ, selbstzwange ) ; 
the word can hardly be more con- 
cisely rendered. It signifies a fixum , 
pensum, the hour set apart for doing 
something together with the business 


which is thus compulsorily appointed ; 
comp, the phrase God y^p fixeth for 

him the reward , P. Aboth , iii. 2 [?]. But 
precisely because the above saying of 
Shammai, which generally exercised a 
predominant influence on the customs of 
later generations in religious things, 
nevertheless was not acceptable to at 
least some of the freer minds, Simeon, 
Gamaliel’s son, said later, acc. ii. 13, 
When thou prayest, make thy prayer not a 
y2p.» a mere pensum , which has to be got 

over once for all at a fixed time in so 
many words ; therefore an external com- 
pulsion. 
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an affection for him, while onr esteem and regard for Hillel is 
increased. 

3. Thus Hillel lived not merely like an ordinary Rabbi, just 
at the time when the Pharisees were ruling over the ancient 
community of Israel down to the destruction of Jerusalem ; he 
must be called, by virtue of his great, gifted, and cultivated 
mind, the greatest of all Pharisees, and was, moreover, both 
the most universally respected, and, down to his advanced age, 
the most successful of them all. In him were embodied once 
more all the best attainments of which a Pharisee was capable ; 
and as the Pharisees, of all the sects into which the nation was 
now more and more hopelessly divided, after all, remained the 
sect which was most able to lead the people, we may say that 
in Hillel may be most plainly perceived in what way even the 
best men of the last century before Christ, in Jerusalem itself 
and in its learned school, undertook to be the guides of the 
people of the true religion, and in what way they influenced 
their pupils and successors. For the closer consideration of 
this very point the present is the proper place. There are, how- 
ever, but two aspects in which it must be especially looked at. 

Hillel is primarily the head of a school and a student ; it is 
before the learned studies of the time and the aims contem- 
plated by them, that all its divisions are expected to disappear ; 
and if a system of Biblical learning worthy of the name had at 
that time been already in existence, or had been effectually estab- 
lished by Hillel, that he was a Pharisee would have been a small 
thing in comparison with it. But according to all indications, 
his learned studies were precisely as that which they were 
mainly intended to be, and had necessarily to be, that is, as 
Biblical studies, in the highest degree imperfect. It is true, 
our historical sources are not sufficient to enable us to estimate 
them properly in every direction, for books have not comedown 
from him as from Philo in the next century, and probably he 
wrote none. Still, we know with certainty that he started, and 
particularly as a teacher, from the search after and statement of 
general laws. He propounded first seven ultimate principles, in 
accordance with which the deduction of new precepts for life 
from the sacred Pentateuch and the rest of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures must be conducted. 1 They are essentially the same as 
those which were subsequently greatly enlarged in the schools 
of the teachers of the Law, and ever afterwards preserved in 
more subtle elaborations; and the rare art with which he 

1 The well-known seven fifaD ; pp. 425 sq., describes what was ultimately 
Wahner, in his AnHquitates Ebrceorum , i. ma ^ e these. 
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applied them, as an inventor of wholly new instruments, must 
have contributed in no small degree to the lustre which sur- 
rounded his labours as a teacher and legislator. But, without 
being expressly told, we may believe it of a man, who as a keen 
logician exercised such an original influence in his day, and 
founded such a powerful learned school, that he not only pro- 
pounded logical laws for jurisprudence, but also proposed 
the nice and difficult questions regarding the boundaries, the 
number, and an ultimate connexion of all conceivable laws. 
And as at that time it was the custom to derive an almost end- 
less number of old and new laws from the Scriptures, a mind 
like his might easily be led to ask, What is then the highest of 
all such laws? How he answered this question we have seen, 1 
and we know from other sources 2 how popular the question 
remained for a considerable time, and how variously it was 
answered subsequently amongst the people. 

However, if we look more closely at those seven highest 
principles of his, and the presupposition regarding the Scrip- 
tures from which he proceeded, we soon see to what a small 
extent even the basis of a thorough study of the Scriptures was 
supplied. Those seven principles are pure propositions of logic, 
resulting from the consideration of the course that can be adopted 
in accordance with the laws of pure thought when it is wished 
to draw conclusions from the words of a given book. But in this 
case the given book is taken as a basis simply as consisting of 
certain words and letters, as if it were allowable to draw from 
these alone all the conclusions which could be elicited from 
them by a skilful application of those pure laws of logic. What 
Scripture is and how it arose, remains in that case no less 
obscure than what meaning and purpose its various subject- 
matter originally possessed. Accordingly notwithstanding a 
logical process which is apparently so correct and so dazzling, 
there is nothing here but arbitrariness of a serious nature, 
precisely when the real difficulties of the matter are being 
approached, for the greatest difficulty for the Biblical studies 
of those days was after all in the end simply the question, how is 
the ancient sacred Book of Law, originally intended for very dif- 
ferent conditions of life, now to be applied 9 As now Hillel was 
inclined by his personal disposition to mildness with reference 
to himself and all men, his greatest skill consists simply in 
evading the letter of Scripture by ingenious interpretations and 
subtle additions where its application appeared too harsh or too 

1 Ante , p. 23. 2 From Matt. xxii. 35-40, and the parallel passages. 
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injurious and improbable for his contemporaries. The ancient 
Mosaic law, for instance, concerning the remission of debts 
every seventh year 1 was subsequent to the time of Ezra re- 
introduced , 2 but the desire to become rapidly rich, which had so 
greatly increased with the Greek rule, had long since frightened 
the rich from adhering conscientiously to that law, so that 
thereby all matters involving loans and debts had got into a 
state of serious insecurity. Accordingly Hillel hit upon the 
expedient that every creditor need on lending only cause a 
judicial declaration to be made, that he reserves to himself the 
right of reclaiming a certain debt from the person owing it at any 
time he chooses. As the Court of Justice was regarded in such 
matters as in the place of God, this agreement between debtor 
and creditor thus judicially confirmed was manifestly intended 
to render the law of the Scripture superfluous, although it was 
considered divine. And precisely this law has subsequently 
kept its place in the judicial life of the nation . 3 Nor in this 
particular instance would such an evasion produce any other 
than a good effect ; however, how many other laws of Scripture 
could be similarly evaded merely because they appeared to be 
inconvenient and were not liked by many people ! We shall 
immediately observe how little Hillel was able to avoid this 
danger. 

With such proofs before us, we perceive that Hillel was least 
of all able to found on a firm basis that branch of study in 
particular upon which everything in this instance depended, 
that is, the study of the Bible ; nor, in fact, could he as much 
as acquire a precise and accurate idea of its nature. In this 
respect he made no advance beyond his age, and we have no 
reason to suppose that in this study he excelled Philo, whose 
attainments on this head we are well acquainted with ; al- 
though, as by birth- an Aramean and as the head of a school 
in Jerusalem, he undoubtedly surpassed Philo as regards a 
mere knowledge of the Biblical languages. If he thus lacked 


1 See Antiquities , pp. 369 sq. 

2 See vol. v. p. 166. 

8 According to M. x - 3-7. 

The fact that this law was always after- 
wards called by the Greek name 

is one proof that it was from him. In- 
stead of this strange term there exists 
also a more complete one, which is when 
taken alone still more unintelligible, viz., 
'em 6iDDna : probably a judicial docu- 
ment of this description began with the 
words npbs fiov\riv fon)Ade, i.e., ‘ To the 
council or the magistracy entered .... 


and declared,’ etc , and it became custo- 
mary to refer briefly to the document and 
the matter itself by these introductory 
words, as a consequence the words gradu- 
ally got more and more abbreviated and 
unintelligible. The word PjntOlQX* i- e -> 
iirirpoiros, for guardian , has also been 
preserved in the above law, x. 6. Sub- 
sequent to the rule of the Seleucidm, 
Greek continued at the time of Hillel 
undoubtedly to be the language of the 
law courts, and probably remained so 
until the Roman war, a fact which is of 
considerable historical moment. 
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a satisfactory knowledge of the Bible, although he claimed 
especially to interpret and apply the Tbdra, it follows that he 
was little able to meet the requirements of the higher objects 
which constituted the deepest purpose of his life. In fact, the 
consequence of this defect was that often mere ingenuity and a 
rapid adroitness of mind had to supply the place of the pro- 
founder knowledge, as some of the examples above given show. 
His whole temperament inclined him to indulge in witty 
pleasantry, and flashes of most brilliant acumen and of most 
subtle thought might well incessantly stream from his clever 
and gifted mind, enchanting his hearers and evoking a high 
reverence for the sacred Book from which such wisdom could 
be elicited; just as the same thing meets us again in the case 
of Philo. In addition to this, as a teacher of the Law he had 
a further field for the most inventive judgment and the intelli- 
gent penetration of a vast, often obscure, mass of subjects. At 
the same time a true and safe basis for more profound labours 
in getting to understand the serious ills under which the nation 
was suffering, and in promoting its lasting weal, had not at that 
time been supplied ; and it was just this which he lacked. 

So he remained a Pharisee ; and if we ask what he accom- 
plished as a Pharisee, it is correct to say that by his superior 
nature, his unwearied industry as a teacher, and his peculiar 
gentle kindness, he gave the most amiable form it was at all 
capable of to this sect, which became more and more pre- 
dominant in the ancient community. Phariseeism, being from 
the very commencement of an eclectic nature, was capable of 
assuming at some time this form also ; and nowhere could the 
benefits of this new form of a very pliant sect manifest them- 
selves more brilliantly and beneficially than in the relations 
of this people to other nations. To Hillel before all others the 
Judean school of that time, and also in great part the Hagio- 
cracy itself, which was then inseparable from it, owed the re- 
spect in which they were held by the potentates of the time 
and the comparatively long and prosperous peace as regards 
foreign powers in which they were able to live and work with 
but little interruption. Moreover, there was hardly another 
man who exerted a more beneficial influence than he upon the 
heathen more generally ; and probably no one prior to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem promoted so successfully the system of 
Proselytism . 1 

Still he could not put an end to the injurious eclecticism of 

1 Hence in those times the very short verb ’V]), to make a proselyte of, was 
formed. 
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Phariseeism ; and scarcely tad that form of it which was the 
mildest and kindliest it could possibly assume made its entrance 
into the world through him, when the exact opposite tendency, 
which was not less present in it from the first, made itself felt 
more strongly. The Pharisees claimed from the commence- 
ment, in opposition to the Sadducees, to be the more strictly 
Judean and patriotic ; they desired to be regarded as the 
immediate stays of the Hagiocracy, and to influence the 
common people by the greatest possible religiousness of their 
public life. An inclination to a life of punctilious seriousness, 
and to a rigorous opposition to everything heathen, is therefore 
characteristic of them from their original bent ; and scarcely 
had Hillel, by the peculiar force of his whole character and 
work, thrust this inclination somewhat into the background, 
when, through one of his own earliest and ablest pupils, it broke 
forth again with new vigour. This man was that Shammai 
who has been already so often referred to, at first the pupil and 
then the rival and indeed opponent of Hillel, who by his more 
rigid strictness and a nature generally of greater severity, 
attracted many, inasmuch as the fact could not be overlooked, 
that the original nature of Phariseeism found more consistent 
and thorough expression in him, and that Hillel in many 
respects really carried mildness and clemency too far, from mere 
good nature. Hillel on his part was, however, not simply thus 
good-natured, but also above everything astute enough to per- 
ceive the charges to which the seemingly or actually more rigid 
Pharisees exposed themselves, ^and to more deeply understand 
the detriment with which their procedure threatened the 
Judean commonwealth. So he remained true to himself, and 
the antithesis which was latent in the system of Phariseeism 
from the beginning soon came openly to the front. 

It is true that as long as Hillel lived the schism remained 
as much as possible concealed ; the gentleness and astuteness 
which were peculiarly his evinced themselves also in this par- 
ticular in no small degree, and contentions which are supposed 
to proceed simply from a sacred Book and from learned studies 
may easily retire into the learned exercises and gymnastics of 
the school. The contention between Hillel and Shammai was 
accordingly regarded amongst the latter Rabbis simply as the 
model of a harmless and good dispute, indeed, as one conducted 
for the love of God . 1 But after the death of the great master 
the contention raged more unrestrainedly and loudly. The 
adherents of both sides separated from each other more dis- 

1 According to the saying P. Aboth, v. 1 7. 
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tinctly* gave very different decisions on many weighty questions* 
and made no concealment of the important differences which 
separated them. These differences were* however* necessarily 
of a twofold kind in general. 

As regards the internal life of the school and community* 
Shammai’s opposite tendencies showed themselves to he to 
some extent really quite warranted and of good influence* in as 
far as Hillel* and still more many of his adherents* were too 
ready with their explanations of the duties which were pre- 
scribed in the Thora* and thereby exposed themselves to the 
danger of even defending thoughtless and easy morals. Most 
famous in this respect was the contention as to divorce* which 
the house * i.e.* the school* of Hillel made as easy as possible* 
wffiile the house of Shammed made it difficult* in doing which 
both contended with each other most hotly regarding the 
proper interpretation of two little words of the Law * 1 while 
they were not capable of properly settling even this verbal 
difference. 

But as regards the relations externally towards other people 
than their own* Shammai’s harsh nature naturally led to con- 
stant friction with those in power and to war with the heathen ; 
and from the incident referred to previously * 2 we see how greatly 
Shammai inclined* at all events in his earlier days, in this 
direction. Subsequently he became* even in this aspect of his 
character* less impetuous* so that his closest adherents followed 
him in this also* and both houses * i.e., schools* remained in so 
far without reproach. Nevertheless* it is evident that it was 
from this school that the new one of the Gaulonite Judas* 
which has to be described at length below* proceeded* simply by 
a process of consistent* logical development. That later school 
led at once* from the commencement of this new Boman period, 
to the most hazardous friction* and finally to the destruction of 
Jerusalem itself* as also undoubtedly most of the opponents of 
the Apostle Paul proceeded from it . 3 

The new opposition to the Gaulonite or Zealots’ school* 
which was common to both* might* after the commencement of 
the immediate rule of Borne over Jerusalem* have caused the 
two houses to again draw somewhat nearer together and checked 
the outbreak of their open schism ; but their deeper opposition 
to each other did not cease* although it took, in the case of in- 

1 The words ‘■Q'p T])'!]); Dent. xxiv. 1. houses contended as to the interpretation 
The contention is referred to only at the t4ie wor( i s - 
end of the MasseJchetk Giltin, ix. 10, as if 2 Ante, p. 16. 

unwillingly; and it may he seen in the 3 See vol. vi - PP- 429 S T [German]. 

Babylonian Gemara how foolishly the two 
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dividual teachers, very different forms, according to times and 
places. It was part of the logical outcome of the Pharisaic 
system that the house of Shammai grew more and more pre- 
dominant ; still the unrivalled mildness of Hillel and the lustre 
which he had thrown over Judeanism remained all along too 
fresh in the memory to leave him for a long time to come without 
his admirers ; and if the Gamaliel of the New Testament was 
really, as ancient tradition said, Hillel’s grandson, he had in- 
herited and perpetuated much of that rare union of astuteness 
and mildness which is the characteristic feature of the mind of 
Hillel . 1 But even if both schools, during the last half-century 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, sought to hide their internal 
contentions, the entire Pharisaic system had notwithstanding 
been so pronouncedly developed, and mainly by the results of 
Hillel’s labours, that sentence could already be competently 
passed upon it by Christ. And if then, in consequence of the 
sway of the Zealots, which led to the dissolution of the kingdom, 
the divisions of the two schools were completely silenced for the 
moment, they came again, after the destruction of Jerusalem, all 
the more freely to the front in the endeavour to re-establish the 
Hagiocracy, but this time with wholly new aims and in wholly 
new combinations . 2 The change in the latter was so great that 
the famous Rabbi ' Aqiba , 3 notwithstanding that he was the most 
uncompromising enemy of the Romans, admitted in the question 
of divorce a yet greater licence than Hillel ; 4 and similar con- 
tradictions appeared at that time in other matters, inasmuch as 
they adhered from the very first to the hybrid nature of Phari- 
seeism. Thus the last remnants of the school of Hillel were 
gradually disintegrated and dissipated ; and the labours of this 
greatest and best of all Pharisees remained without any good 
and lasting results. 

The history of Hillel and his school is in this way, in the 
first instance, most instructive as a means of enabling us pro- 
perly to understand the nature of Phariseeism in its profoundest 
moving impulses and its general development as regarded from 
its highest summit. But for all times and nations also it sup- 
plies the best illustration of the eternal lesson, that in the case 
of any age and community, excellent general principles, even 
in the hands of the best teachers and leaders, are by no means 
all that is required, but that the difficult questions which present 
themselves to an age must be always thoroughly examined and 

1 Vol. vi. pp. 185 sq., 231 sq. [Germ.]. 3 Vol. vii. p. 340. 

2 Vol. vii. pp. 43, 50 sq. [German], 4 M. Grittin , ix. x. 
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mastered by the aid of the most exact knowledge, and that in 
this way the real removal of the evils from which the age suffers 
must be attempted with the most unwearied toil . 1 


THE FIRST OF THE THREE FINAL STAGES OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE NATION. 

The First Thirty Years of the Roman Rule in Pales- 
tine: from the Year 7 to 37 a.d. 

X, The Romans in Jerusalem and Samaria. 

Augustus resolved not to leave the country, which was without 
a governor, as a province to the Roman Senate, that it might 
appoint a proconsul, or a propraetor, as governor, but to 
administer the province directly, like all the less peaceful pro- 
vinces lying on the confines of the empire, particularly Syria, 
and to send to it immediately from himself the governors (as 
Legati). As the country when it became better known to the 
Romans was connected with Syria and was therefore regarded 
historically and geographically as belonging to it, it might also 
very well have been put under the Governor of Syria, who 
already ruled over such a wide territory. But, on the other 
hand, it had now long been known to Rome as a country too 
restless and too peculiar to make it advisable to connect it 
without any independence simply with a neighbouring province. 
Accordingly it received a governor of its own with the name of 
Procurator , 2 to whom the full authority of a Praetor was given, 
particularly also the power of capital punishment. At the 
same time, he, with his few Roman soldiers, and accordingly 
in all matters connected with war, was unconditionally subor- 
dinated to the Proconsul (or rather Presses , also Rector ) of Syria. 
The latter had, when appealed to, to furnish him with military 

1 How fundamentally wrong it is 2 ’EttItpotos, called also more gene- 
seriously to compare this Hillel with rally in the New Testament and often in 
Christ follows from all that has been Josephus rjyeiuau, in Luther’s version land- 
above said. Hillel was a good man, but, pjleger [Authorised Version, governor]. 
even as compared with the prophets of When Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1,9, 1, 
the Old Testament, he was not very strong designates the land as regards its rela- 
and independent. The exaggerations which tion to Rome not a hyparchy but an 
the later Rabbinical writers are guilty of eparchy, this is so far correct as it was 
in their stories about him have been only remotely placed under the Syrian 
passed over in the above chapter, but proconsul, and its governor received more 
all that is significant, or even more than than ordinary independence. He like- 
usually difficult to understand, has re- wise calls the governor eirapxos, Antiq. 
ceived greater attention. The article in xviii. 2. 2 ; but Philo {Leg. ad Caium, 
the Jakrbb. der Bibl. Wiss. x. appears here cap. xxxviii.) uses vwapxos. 
with additions. 
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assistance, and could also in extreme cases supervise liis whole 
conduct, hear in the first instance the complaints which his 
subjects made against him, in order to report regarding them 
to the emperor, and might even send him to Rome to answer 
for himself if upon such complaints he was deemed guilty. 
The Syrian Governor, on the other hand, was a military com- 
mander like few others in his time, and always had his four 
legions in readiness. But in that the land was thus to a 
certain degree subordinated to the extremely large province of 
Syria, the Romans simply restored the foreign relations which 
they found existing when they first became acquainted with it 
and first meddled with its position as regards other powers. 
The Romans took the place of the Syrian supremacy, and were 
able to exercise all the sovereign rights which the Syrian 
kings had formerly either exercised without dispute or laid 
claim to ; and once more the Seleucid Antioch became, as the 
usual seat of the Syrian Proconsuls, of great importance for 
Palestine. And the arrangements which Augustus made in 
this respect were always regarded on the whole as directions 
for his successors. 

As, moreover, with the Roman rule the right of conquest 
claimed by the house of Herod over Samaria now ceased, and 
the Samaritans had constantly demanded in Rome their inde- 
pendence of Jerusalem again, it was fully granted to them ; and 
the Roman Governor thus came to administer two provinces 
which were independent of each other and each of which 
obeyed its own special laws. But it was Idumea that remained 
connected with Judea, in accordance with the history of the 
last two centuries : 1 consequently Judea was the larger of the 
two provinces. 

The Governor (for we will call him by this name for the 
future) was ordered by the Emperor to take up his residence in 
Caesarea on the Mediterranean, the same new port which Herod 
had just built and populated with such uncommon care and at 
such a great expense, as he hoped to the fame and lasting advan- 
tage of himself and his dynasty . 2 So soon did all the best plans 
of this house turn against it ! The Governor accordingly resided 
at a considerable distance from Samaria and still further from 
Jerusalem ; but from that fact he remained in closer connection 
with Rome and Antioch, while it could give him little pleasure 
by dwelling in Jerusalem to stand constantly in close contact with 

1 See Mark iii. 8, and the remarks Arabian rule at the time, deserve special 
thereon below. But the limits of Idumea examination, 

to the south, in the direction of the See vol. v. pp. 430 sq. 
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the singular people he had to rule. Moreover, had Jerusalem 
been chosen, Samaria would have put forward equal claims to 
the right of being a capital. In Csesarea accordingly the 
Roman garrison appointed for the country had also its 
stationary head-quarters ; and the city, by means of its exten- 
sive commerce and trade, now flourished even more rapidly than 
under its founder Herod, especially inasmuch as heathen in 
ever larger numbers settled around this seat of the Governor . 1 
However, the entire Roman garrison was not great: not so 
much as a whole legion, with all the instruments of war which 
are part of it, was originally destined for Palestine. And if 
the conflicts are called to mind which arose somewhat early 
over the simple matter of the march of Roman soldiers with 
the Imperial eagles and standards 2 through the sacred city, 
their absence appears to have belonged to the original con- 
ditions of the province. 

In Jerusalem, where now again, after the removal of the 
national princes, the Synedrion could move more freely, the 
privileges previously mentioned , 3 e.g. the right of asylum, 
the complete inviolability of the great Sanctuary, which 
Antiochus the Great and other kings had once granted to the 
city, were without doubt brought into greater prominence once 
more. Even from the earliest times of the second Jerusalem 
this endeavour of the Hagiocracy to enlarge the privileges of 
the city had been making constant advances. It was sought to 
maintain in view of the heathen rulers the inviolable sanctity, 
first of all, of the Temple, next of the whole city of Jerusalem, 
then of the largest possible district around the latter, and to 
ward off everything which seemed to violate that sanctity . 4 
The undisturbed perpetuation of the true religion really 
appeared in those centuries necessarily to depend upon local 
limitations; although Jerusalem as a sacred city thereby became 
in the end only similar to those numerous heathen cities which 
likewise laid claim to a certain sacred territory as seats of their 
peculiar deities. The Temple-watch therefore was always to 
be entrusted to Levites; elsewhere in Jerusalem also the pre- 


1 See particularly Tac. Hist. ii. 79 ; 
Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 7 ; 14. 4 sq. ; Ant . 
xix. 9. 1 ; xx. 8. 7. The city was ac- 
cordingly for the most part of pronounced 
heathenish tendencies. 

2 See below. 

3 Yol. v. p. 284, and elsewhere. 

4 As in these times it was the custom 
to reduce everything sacred and pertain- 
ing to law to round numbers, so an accu- 


rate gradation of the sanctity of locality 
and distance from the Holy of Holies was 
thought out with immense pains. In 
the time of Josephus a sevenfold grada- 
tion of this kind had long been distin- 
gui shed . (See Antiquities of Israd, p. 3 3 1 . ) 
A tenfold gradation is mentioned M 
D L 6-9, and it is instructive to com- 
pare the two gradations. 
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sence of armed foreigners was not liked ; and as a permanent 
force only the absolutely necessary Roman soldiers seem to 
have had small quarters in the castle Antonia. But on feast- 
days, when great crowds of people collected in the city, and on 
that account alone disturbances might always be feared, the 
Governor often went with a suitable number of soldiers to the 
city, and at the same time probably always attended to various 
kinds of business which had waited for the occasion, and parti- 
cularly to that which belonged to him as the supreme judicial 
authority. On such occasions he took up his residence in the 
Prwtorium , which was then so called in Greek also , 1 that is, 
the palace of Herod previously described , 2 which was now 
converted into the court of the Governor, and accordingly also 
into the supreme court of justice . 3 He delivered judgment 
from the elevated judges’ throne placed upon a projection of 
the house, ornamented with beautiful marble ; the trials took 
place in an inner court . 4 A single cohort appears to have had 
always its head-quarters in Jerusalem ; another in Samaria, 
which, however, probably always retired to Jerusalem for its 
winter-quarters, in order to be at hand particularly at the 
Passover . 5 In Cmsarea the largest number of the Roman 
soldiers was usually encamped. 

The Governor had really royal prerogatives, and in matters 
of supreme authority he took the place of the former kings . 6 
He had therefore also the right of appointing and removing 
the high-priest : with regard to which right Herod had already 
left him such decided precedents. Even the jealousy of possible 
abuse of the hierarchical office was retained by the first Gover- 
nors from the previous kings, as appears particularly from the fol- 
lowing indication. The high-priest could perform official duties 
in the Sanctuary itself only in the ancient sacred garments , 7 


1 In this particular also the second 
Gospel shows that it is the oldest ; since, 
in spite of its preference for Latin words, 
it says more explicitly, * the court which is 
Prcetorion xv. 16; in Matt, and John it 
is always briefly ‘the Praetorion.’ 

2 Vol. y. pp. 434 sq. 

3 At least this can be inferred from 
the words in the narrative of Philo, Leg . 
ad Caium, ch. xxxviii. It is true that 
for Herod’s heirs on their visits to Jeru- 
salem a palace must always have been in 
readiness (as Luke xxiii. 7, and other 
instances mentioned in vol. vi. [Ger- 
man]) ; but probably that was only a 
wing of the great building. 

4 This is most plainly described in 


the Gospel of John, ch. xviii. xix. 

5 This follows with great probability 
from Jos. Ant. xviii. 3. 1, at the begin- 
ning, if we read with the ancient Latin 
translation Samaria instead of Caesarea ; 
for it is improbable that the whole army 
withdrew from Caesarea to Jerusalem into 
its winter-quarters. Further, comp. Ant. 
xx. 5. 3. 

6 When it is said in passages of the 
Talmud, that the right of life and death 
was taken from the Synedrion forty years 
before the destruction of the Temple, it 
is easy to understand that this round 
number rests simply upon a general remi- 
niscence of a later generation. 

7 See Antiquities, p. 292. 
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a usage which was the more scrupulously insisted upon in these 
later centuries in proportion as this costume was now found pre- 
scribed even in the sacred Book. When the Asmoneans assumed 
the office, they undoubtedly also procured afresh the costly 
attire suited to it, which the high-priest, save on exceptional 
occasions, had been obliged to put on only on the three principal 
annual feasts and the annual fast-day; and John Hyrcanus, in 
whom the power of the Asmoneans reached its summit, caused 
his sacred garments, together with his other precious things, to 
be kept carefully locked up in the castle, which was then called 
Baris , 1 i.e. simply castle , but later Antonia, close to the Temple. 
His descendants followed his example, but Herod and Archelaus, 
as lords of the castle and the kingdom, on the other hand, found 
therein a means of strengthening their power. They left the 
sacred attire of the high-priest, as well as all other objects and 
usages regarded as sacred, in all honour, committed the care of 
them to special priests and custodians; indeed they caused a 
light to be kindled daily by the warder of the castle in the 
dark chamber where they were locked up and sealed. But they 
always gave them out only a week previous to the day when they 
were to be used, and had to be afresh put in order and con- 
secrated for this purpose, and they took them into charge again 
on the day after the feast. Thereby it was in their power to 
exclude a higli-priest who was not acceptable to them. This 
nervous precaution was now observed by the Eomans also, and 
it will subsequently appear that, notwithstanding an attempt 
to permit greater freedom in this respect, they nevertheless 
abandoned it for the traditional jealousy . 2 For it was really 
an instrument and a mark of their supremacy and of the unity 
of their power, which was obliged to be maintained in spite 
of the Hagiocracy. 

Of the actual regal appearance and majesty of the distant 
Ccesar , people in Palestine got no distinct and vivid impression 
at all. Simply the presence of the Governor, the Roman soldiers, 
the taxes, and the coins constantly reminded them of him. 
Prayers and sacrifices were also offered for him as formerly for 
the Persian kings , 3 both the ordinary sacrifices 4 and particularly 
magnificent ones on special occasions . 5 However, it would be 

1 Vol. v. 112 sq., 382, 386. with the daily, morning and evening 

* Jos. Ant. xviii. 4. 3, comp. xx. sacrifice (comp. Antiquities , p. 130) ; and 
1. 1 sq. it will be shown below (vol. vi. [Grer- 

3 V. p. 114. man]) that it was really regarded as no 

4 Comp. Jos. Beil. Jud. ii. 10. 4; less a mark of the existing Imperial 
i. 17. 2, Philo, Leg. ad Caium , cap. xxiii. supremacy than the coins. 

It appears from this that this sacrifice 5 Acc. to Philo’s CVmm, cap. xly. 

for the foreign government was connected 
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wrong to tliink of a Roman Governor of the ordinary type as 
nothing more than a stern, reserved potentate, not at all open 
to representation and remonstrance. These Roman rulers could 
not so easily forget that the times of the Republic were not so 
long gone by ; in the case of these Roman potentates, not less 
than in the case of their Greek predecessors in Macedonian 
times, there remained still too fresh a memory of the freedom of 
citizens from which they themselves had sprung ; and we there- 
fore often find them engaged even in very familiar conference 
and lively exchange of words with their subjects . 1 Moreover, 
they were responsible to the Emperors as regards everything, 
and complaint and accusation could always be lodged against 
them at Rome : neither was Augustus, or Tiberius, inclined to 
wink at their shortcomings. Still, their actual power was, aft.er 
all, on account of their distance from the Caesar, sufficiently 
decisive and terrible. 

On the other hand, in the inferior courts of justice and magis- 
tracies no less than the Synedrion, somewhat greater freedom 
of movement was possible than under the Idumeans, since 
the Romans, like the Persians formerly, were satisfied to have 
the supreme power, and did not on principle desire to interfere 
with the peculiar customs and institutions of the people. The 
schools of law and mental movements which had so greatly 
flourished under Herod’s heavy hand, precisely because they 
had been looked upon as a last refuge from this oppression, 
were not put under restraint by the Romans, and developed 
themselves according fco their own inward impulses without any 
disturbance whatever. The Synedrion was therefore unre- 
strained also in all its regulations and determinations in 
religious matters : simply the ratification of all capital sentences 
was reserved to the Governor ; yet it had authority forthwith 
to cut down anyone without exception, even were he a Roman, 
who attempted by force to go beyond the confines of the 
inner sanctuary . 2 The other courts of justice were very busy at 
that time, according to all indications, and in general working 
neither inequitably nor injuriously, especially as it was known 
how much importance the Emperors, and particularly Tiberius, 
attached to a strict administration of justice . 3 It will appear 
below that in Samaria a council of elders, or a council of the 
people, now again had freer action. 

1 As may be plainly seen not only 21-26 ; Luke xviii. 2-6. The prosperity 

from the New Testament but also from of the schools of Jaw after the destruc- 
Philo’s Leg . ad Caium , cap. xxxviii. tion of Jerusalem also presupposes a 

2 According to Jos. Bell. Jud. vi. 2.4. corresponding prosperity at this time. 

8 Comp, such allusions as Matt. v. 
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In the matter of taxation, however, including both the 
customs and the tribute, the country received perhaps a 
temporary (see below) but no permanent relief : a point as to 
which the capital particularly complained, which, as the great 
holy city, imagined it could with less difficulty be freed from 
various taxes. The taxes consisted, as far as we can at present 
see, of the property tax, in the two forms of a capitation and 
land tax ; 1 of a duty on houses ; 2 of a duty on market-produce , 3 
and the other custom-duties. In addition the old sacred capita- 
tion tax, now reckoned at two drachmas, remained for the 
Temple unaltered, which was undoubtedly constantly collected 
by officers of the priests, and could be now regarded more as a 
voluntary tax 4 as the Romans did not trouble themselves about 
it.. However, owing to the prevailing preference for the Hagio- 
cracy, this tax, as well as others which were now derived from 
the sacred Book of Law, was generally very willingly paid. The 
details can no longer be quite accurately discerned ; it is 
certain that as early as the beginning of the reign of Tiberius 
complaints of oppressive taxation from c Syria and Judea 5 had 
made themselves heard at the Roman court, and that Tiberius 
did not remain quite indifferent to them . 5 

But, after all, the greatest difficulty for the Roman govern- 
ment lay in the profound incompatibility of the Hagiocracy 
with every other form of government. This incompatibility 
had formerly shown itself by the most various signs ; and now, 
after the Hagiocracy had been developed in such a high degree, 
it was destined again to make itself still more plainly felt. It 
might in a troubled time perhaps yield to the strong pressure 
from without; but from the most hidden depths of the na- 
tion’s heart, in which the Hagiocracy had only just struck root 
most deeply, the force of the opposition to the oppression of a 
foreign rule gradually assumed increased magnitude again. 
Thus tendencies which had first in the Persian and then in the 
Greek period developed slowly, produced now their effect all 
the more rapidly even against the terrible power of Rome, 
although during these thirty years they were from the very first 
more repressed, and so forcibly restrained that they were as yet 
unable to show themselves openly. 

1 The census , Matt. xxii. 17, 19 (Mark and consisted, probably, of the centesima 

xii. 14) ; xvii. 25. reruni venalium , acc. Tac. Ann. i. 78. 

2 Jos. Ant. xix. 6. 3. 4 See, with regard to it, Die drei 

3 Ibid, xviii. 4. 3, where it is called ersten Evang. i. p. 342 sq., and Jos. Dell. 

rlXr\ tS>v wvovfiii'cav KupTT&v. It also, Jud. vii. 6. 6. 

however, occurs earlier, Ant. xv. 9. 1 ; 5 Tac. Ann. ii. 42. 
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The Census and the Publicans . Judas the Gaulonite . 


For in the trying time of transition into this new order of 
things, the whole fatal schism was destined to show itself in 
the case of a momentous occurrence. The schism lay here 
concealed, prepared for by all the past history of the nation, and 
already involved in it the greatest possible disaster ; indeed, 
already appeared as the proper commencement of the final 
close of the entire history of the people as it was here from 
the first threatened. 

In order to settle some matters which had at once to be 
attended to, and were particularly important and difficult, and 
to show to the new Province who was to be its supreme 
Governor, in addition to the Roman knight appointed as its 
provincial Governor, Augustus despatched the Proconsul P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius, 1 who was appointed at the same time in 
Syria as the superior Governor, and went thence into Pales- 
tine. This P. Quirinius, a man of unknown descent and of 
little conscientiousness, but of most active zeal in the service 
of Augustus and subsequently Tiberius, died at Rome 2 as an old 
man, in the year 21 a.d., with the reputation for covetousness, 
love of power, and excessive subserviency towards his imperial 
masters. He had, previous to his Syrian appointment, been 
in various ways occupied in the Roman East with imperial 
commissions, as he was subsequently also employed there a good 
deal. 3 It was on this occasion especially his duty to con- 
fiscate for the Emperor, and send to Rome, treasures which had 
been partly inherited and partly amassed by the exiled national 
prince, Archelaus — a commission which he executed quickly 
and successfully. But he had further to make the census of 
the newly-acquired country, in order to state accurately to the 
Emperor what taxes it could furnish yearly according to its 
population, its fields, and its other circumstances : until this 
census had been taken, the various affairs of the country could 
not be definitely arranged. 


1 What Josephus narrates (Bell. Jud. 
ii.8. 1 ; 17.8; vii.8. 1) he has subsequently 
(Ant. xvii. ad Jin.; xviii. 1.1; 2. 1) nar- 
rated much more accurately, and as if 
correcting himself. The orthography 
Quirinus is, according to best original 
documents, inferior. 

2 According to the indications in Tac. 
Arm. iii. 48, comp, with ii. 30, iii. 22 sq. ; 
what Strabo, Geog. xvi. 6. 5, briefly 

mentions of his heroic deeds in Cilicia, 


also says little for him. 

3 It appears also, from the fact that 
Tacitus says not a single word about this 
important mission to Palestine, how little 
he intended (Ann. iii. 48) to mention all 
the commissions and transactions which 
he executed in the East. We can there- 
fore make no unfavourable inferences 
from Tacitus as to the census of which 
the Gospels speak. 
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This census is also memorable from the fact that it is asso- 
ciated with another, which was taken, according to the third 
Gospel, shortly before the birth of Christ. As long as Herod 
lived, the Romans were unable to undertake such an assess- 
ment of the country as they now proposed as its complete 
masters ; and if they had then carried out such a complete 
assessment, the present one would have been almost super- 
fluous, and would, moreover, scarcely have produced the great 
commotions of which we shall speak immediately. Besides, 
that census in the earlier book, from which Luke received it 
into his Gospel, is recorded and connected with Christ’s history 
only in very general expressions. The narrative in the present 
Gospel of Matthew still remains without this connection , 1 and 
it is Luke, as the last compiler and reviser of the original 
sources of his Gospel, who first makes it. But Luke does not 
refer the census mentioned in his authorities to our P. 
Quirinius : all that he does in connection with that census is 
to point to the later one, undertaken under Quirinius, as that 
which was in any case better known . 2 For, commonly, when the 
census was simply mentioned, it was that one we are now con- 
sidering which was intended , 3 which coincided with a totally 
new order of things, was the sign of the commencement of the 
immediate Roman rule itself, and, moreover, remained par- 
ticularly firmly fixed in the memory of the later generations 
through the events which are to be mentioned directly. Now, 
as between both censuses only an interval of some ten years 
had elapsed, and as the time when Herod died bears a great 
similarity with that under consideration as regards the inter- 
ference of the Romans and the internal commotion in the 
country, it might be conjectured that perhaps the census in- 
tended in Luke’s authority was really the one before us, and 
that the two different periods had simply been confounded in 
subsequent tradition. We shall consider this further below, 
but must, however, at once remark here, that the narrative 
in Luke, regarding the time of the birth of Christ, does not 
refer to a valuation of the Holy Land alone like this we are 
dealing with, but to a general census of the whole Roman 
empire, with its indirect and direct possessions, which, there- 
fore, could be taken less rigorously in the case of the merely 
vassal-countries . 4 And as P. Quirinius had previously been 

1 See below. 3 As appears from Luke himself’ 

2 This follows from a proper insight Acts v. 37. 

into the sources of our Gospels. See my 4 See on this point further the above 
work Ueber die drei ersten Evangelien , i. p. work, Ueber die drei ersten Evangelien , 
232 sq., and the additional remarks below, i. p. 234. 
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employed for all kinds of imperial business in Syria and else- 
where in the East, he must have seemed the more suitable for 
conducting this census. 

The census, as it was now taken in hand in the name of the 
Emperor, as the sole lord and king of the country, was no mere 
enumeration of the population, but a valuation of property , 1 
with a view to a more accurate determination of the Roman 
taxes. It became thus the first sign, which everybody, including 
the meanest man, could at once understand, that Rome had 
taken possession of the land. It is true those men in the 
country who had desired the direct rule of Rome, were from 
the first able to foresee this ; but they were only the majority 
of the richer men, and particularly those who expected their 
salvation from undisturbed trade and commerce, who looked 
with more or less indifference upon religion, government, law, 
and constitution. But there had then long been in Jerusalem 
a powerful party which thought quite otherwise and had wholly 
different aims. This is the party sufficiently characterised 
previously . 2 From the time of Ezra this party had always, 
amid the changing times, again and again revived from weak- 
ness and threatening dissolution to fresh life, because at 
its heart was an element of imperishable truth. And yet on 
each change of the times and recovery of new life the party 
had in the end always become simply more unhealthy and more 
injurious in its influence ; and this is the case again on ‘this 
most recent change. It could not be otherwise, because from 
the very first, together with the truth, there was at its heart 
also an equally great untruth, and it still continued always un- 
able even to understand, to say nothing of seizing and holding 
fast, that one true and proper thing which must now come 
as the necessary sequel of the whole development of Israel’s 
history. This is the spirit of the Hagiocracy in Israel, as it had 
now through several centuries grown more conscious of itself 
and more firmly developed, and now for the first time unfolded 
its necessary logical consequences. 

If the Holy Scriptures, and of these again particularly that 
one book alone which forms their basis — the Pentateuch — are to 
be regarded as absolutely holy, and by implication therefore all 
existing institutions and customs partake likewise of the exalted 
lustre and the revered inviolability of this holiness only in so 
far as they repose upon that basis, it then follows naturally 
that everything which that Holy Book prescribes possesses pro- 

1 airoypd<p€<T9at ras outrias, or dirori- the more complete details of Jos. AnU 
H<i(r6ai robs filo us, it is called expressly, in xviii. 1. 3 Yol. passim, * 
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perly equal validity, and if that is as yet not the case it must 
then at least be striven after with the deepest conviction, and 
with unfaltering effort. Now, the only form of the true religion 
which is prescribed and glorified in the Pentateuch is that which 
this religion assumed at its first introduction into the world, 
and which existed by law during the first of the three great 
phases of the history of the people. This form, it is true, 
possesses the most primitive force and logical necessity of any 
which the true religion could assume on its appearance in the 
world ; but it was mutable, like every external form. In fact, 
it had already passed through such a vast history and trans- 
formation, that it lived now in its completeness only within 
the covers of the Holy Book. Moreover, this form had the 
less right to claim to be regarded as the sole, highest, and 
eternal model in proportion as it was certain that the religion, 
the earliest aims and first energies of which had taken outward 
shape in it, although the immovable foundation of all true 
religion was nevertheless not the perfect religion itself. "When, 
therefore, the Hagiocracy, as has been discussed at length , 1 
took more definite shape, particularly under the hand of Ezra, 
having itself proceeded from the two antitheses of the most 
burning zeal for true religion and of the continued absence 
of the consummated true one, such passages of the Pentateuch 
as were not compatible with the existing supremacy of the 
heathen were then at first left alone. This was the case par- 
ticularly with the demands of a strictly self-contained kingdom 
of Jahveh, of the rule of His people throughout Canaan, of a 
high-priestliood with the exclusion of any regular human lord 
and king ; for the reason that it was darkly felt that they were 
not applicable in a world which had been so greatly changed. 
But according to the sense of the Holy Book the demand of 
these things itself remained in force. And the more zealously, 
under the oppressive and rent condition of the present, men 
clung as time went on to the Holy Book and the old memories 
of a noble past, the more their minds again entered deeply into 
the true meaning of the Holy Book ; and the more the changes 
of the times brought its demands home to them as necessary, 
or even as more practicable, with so much the greater courage 
many dared to think of their fulfilment, and with so much the 
greater strength did that which lay latent at the lowest basis 
of this Hagiocracy tend to reveal and perfect itself. Men grew 
tired of the Persian rule; threw themselves boldly into the 


1 See vol. v. passim. 
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Grecian freedom, but with the growing claim, that this freedom 
should particularly assist the ‘ people of God ’ in the develop- 
ment of the institutions and stays of the Hagiocracy. From 
the moral corruption of Grecian tendencies the c Pious 9 rescued 
themselves before it was too late, fought under the Asmoneans 
for the true religion, but in the form of the Hagiocracy, and 
submitted to their rule as long as they simply sought to attain 
the high-priesthood. The final victory witnessed the Pharisees 
springing from it as the true and perfect flower of the Ha- 
giocracy. But great as was the worldly wisdom with which 
the majority of the Pharisees sought to maintain the victory, 
there arose from precisely this moment onwards, partly within 
and partly without their ranks, a new party, which conceived 
in a more earnest and logical spirit the demands based upon 
the Holy Book, as regards the constitution and outward form 
of the true religion. This party put forward the 6 Theocracy 5 
as the only lawful form of government in Israel, and suspected 
and opposed every princely, royal, and even every foreign 
heathen, power. These are the voices which made themselves 
heard at first against John Hyrcanus only here and there, 
and then in larger numbers against Alexander Jannseus ; 1 and 
though they were reduced to silence by the latter, they grew 
loud again as soon as Poinpey approached the city as a con- 
queror and umpire . 2 As the adherents of this party, occupying 
a place between Pharisees and Sadducees, were as yet unable 
properly to make their way, without doubt many of them joined 
the remnants of the Asmoneans in the conflicts of that time 
with the Romans. They were then kept down most rigorously 
by Herod, but threw themselves during his long reign with 
all the greater zeal into the study of the Law, which just at 
that time greatly flourished, and then, shortly before his death, 
showed by a rising , 3 suppressed by sanguinary means, what un- 
expected daring of soul they were able to draw from this study 
even, and with what enthusiasm they could inspire the noblest 
of the youth. After Herod’s death many of them took part 
without doubt in the destructive risings which were continued 
into the reign of Archelaus . 4 

But now this unpopular prince had quickly fallen. At last 
it seemed possible that Jerusalem should be able to get rid of 
all human princes and kings. If instead of that the immediate 
Roman rule was proclaimed over the Holy Land, and it was 
commenced with the census, which was further suspected for 


1 See vol. v. pp. 382, 388 sq. 

2 Ibid. pp. 398 sq. 


8 See Ibid . pp. 448 sq. 
4 Ibid. pp. 452 sq. 
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peculiar reasons, then a spark fell into regions which had long 
been hot almost to combustion. The fact that the other party, 
who from mere indolent love of repose had desired the presence 
of the Romans, had anxiously dreaded such an outbreak, and 
that the internal relations generally were greatly strained, 
rendered such a combustion all the more unavoidable. A direct 
heathen rule had been almost unheard of in the Holy Land 
after the times of the Maccabees; and although the Herods 
had done no more than preserve the appearance of a native 
government, men now saw a heathen rule extending without 
any concealment over the sacred soil. Moreover, the census, 
even in its milder forms disliked by the nation from early times , 1 
seemed, as it was now undertaken with great rigour directly by 
the heathen, and when new taxes were to be paid to the emperor, 
to contradict the express command of the Holy Book, inasmuch 
as it recognises taxes for the Sanctuary only . 2 Accordingly a 
Levite, Judas of Gamala on the further shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, usually called the Gauionite , 3 from the district in which 
Gamala lies, supported by a Pharisee Saddok , 4 placed himself 
at the head of the discontented. Both were manifestly in their 
time highly respected men; but the thing which specially 
assisted their cause was the more thorough substantiation of 
their view by their learned studies and a religion derived from 
the living spirit of the Holy Scriptures. We see from this fact 
how greatly at that time the study of the Scriptures, in conjunc- 
tion with philosophy, which had so vigorously prospered during 
the long reign of Herod in spite of much external oppression, 
still flourished. 6 It is indeed allowable in the quiet possession 
of wealth to acquire still greater wealth, but better than this is 
that good the securing of which will bring the glory and fame 
of magnanimity . 5 And again, c God does not assist to a successful 
issue except when the resolutions of men co-operate, particu- 
larly if, when there is the firm resolve in the mind to accom- 
plish great things, there is not wanting the required toil . 55 


1 See yoI. iii. pp. 160 sq. ; comp. 
Antiquities, pp. 304 sq. 

2 See Antiquities, pp. 303 sq. 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1; 17. 8; 
Ant. xx. 5. 2 he is called a Galilean, 
but the more correct statement is ob- 
viously to be found in the passage which 
generally treats of him with greatest 
accuracy — Ant. xviii. 1. 1 ; although 

here also (1. 6) the surname Galilean 

recurs. In ordinary life he might in 

Jerusalem be really called a Galilean — 
i,e. one coming from the North — without 


much, closer definition. He was probably 
quite a different person from the Galilean 
Judas mentioned vol. v. p. 453. 

4 For similar reasons there is not 
much mention of either him or the Gauio- 
nite in the Talmudic writings ; yet, at all 
events, his name has been preserved as 
one of the pupils of Shammai, Gem. 
niftlb fol. 15 b; and we have seen pp. 
9 sq. how well this may have been the 
case. 

5 In W. Dindorf ’s edition of Josephus 
(Paris, 1845-47), instead of tt apea^ov the 
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Relying upon such views of life and duty, and models to all 
in their cool contempt of death, they urged the most fiery 
spirits to win freedom, and taught that the Roman census 
could only bring the plainest slavery. God, they said, is the 
sole leader and lord, and it is a sin to call any man whatsoever 
lord and to acknowledge the rule of mortals. 

Hereby a view and endeavour, which lay hidden at the 
deepest basis of this Hagiocracy, and which required only 
favouring times for their logical development, had at last 
attained clearness and certainty both in doctrine and practice. 
It was no mere ephemeral and evanescent endeavour which 
now, in conjunction with the last great advance, as respects 
foreign relations, of the entire historical development of Israel, 
* made its appearance and came into immediate collision with 
the direct rule of Rome. This party germinated and blossomed 
forth from the whole past inner development of the national 
life, if the great defects which adhere to the latter are over- 
looked, with logical sequence as the only development which 
could still produce living offshoots. The previous great and 
serious divisions in the heart of the nation were thereby, it is 
true, simply increased by one more, and the domestic confusion 
was only made still worse. Josephus on one occasion properly 
calls the views of this party the fourth philosophy of the 
Judeans ; 1 and if he mentions that its adherents differed 
otherwise but little from the Pharisees, that is only in so far 
correct as they, not less than the Pharisees originally, pro- 
ceeded generally from the more serious party of the people 
which was disinclined to heathenism, and also, like the Phari- 
sees, interested themselves especially in public affairs and were 
ambitious of government. But in point of earnestness, thorough- 
ness, and contempt of death, they immeasurably surpassed the 
Pharisees, and from this time separated themselves from them 
outwardly also decidedly enough, and indeed, gradually became 
their most bitter enemies. The Hagiocracy, seeking generally 
to go back from this late present into the oldest and, as they 
were deemed, the most sacred circumstances of the Theocracy, 
endeavoured in this school to go right back at last with com- 
plete earnestness and logical consistency into the very origin of 


reading napaaxou, in the passage Ant. 
xviii. 1.1, i« correctly adopted; but the 
meaning of the words is, through a fresh 
incorrect reading, improperly fixed. The 
reading a<l>a\e?(ri instead of a<r<pa\i(nv, 
which Immanuel Bekker also now prefers, 
hardly yields a good meaning. — The view 

VOL. VI. 


of the teachers of the law who arose 
shortly before the death of Herod is 
established in a very similar way in Jos. 
Bell. Jud. i. 33. 2 ;• Ant. xvii. 6. 2, 3. 

1 Ant. xviii. 1. 1, ad Jin.; comp, 
vol. v. pp. 365 sq. 
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the history of the community of the true God, and to restore 
the Theocracy with the same purity, the same exclusiveness, 
and the same power in which, according to the Holy Book and 
the dim reminiscences of the time, it had existed in that 
primitive age when it originated. 

It is true that, as the times had now shaped themselves, a 
host of insurmountable difficulties opposed the carrying out of 
this endeavour in detail. And, as if half-conscious of their 
own inability to overcome the resistance of the cold world, 
notwithstanding their own enthusiastic views and determined 
resolution, the school soon taught not only that every form of 
self-sacrifice and contempt of death was a duty, but defended 
also the secret Fehme , even as against the best friends and rela- 
tives, if they appeared to stand in the way of the sacred aims of 
this conspiracy. The part which the Qarmathians and the 
emissaries of the Old Man of the Mountain played in early 
Mohammedanism, and which was played also in our days by 
the ecclesiastical and political revolutionists, was represented 
at the close of the history of Israel by the fiery Zealots of this 
party. But upon the foundations which had once been fur- 
nished, and which as yet had not been made insecure by the 
substitution of anything better, they were thoroughly logical, 
daring, and tenacious. They did not lack, even in the keenest 
contest, the culture of philosophy required to defend their posi- 
tions. And their aim was one which must have appeared in 
itself as exceedingly glorious and necessary. Wherefore all 
the existing powers of the world were no longer of any avail 
against these Zealots. They were able to smile under the 
worst sufferings and punishments, defying death in every form. 
Scarcely had they been for a time swept from the surface, when 
they rose up again at the first favourable moment, as from 
beneath the ground, and from their innumerable hiding-places 
in Palestine, which were so difficult to destroy owing to the 
peculiar nature of the country. Henceforth they determined 
more decisively than any other party the events which were for 
the moment most prominent in the last great stage of the history 
of Israel. And while the energies of the earlier parties relaxed, 
they really still fought quite alone upon this field with utmost 
resolution, to determine whether the ancient true religion or 
heathenism was to rule the world ; inasmuch as they had a dim 
yet tolerably decided foreboding, that if the Roman rule deve- 
loped itself without disturbance, it must at last set up the rule 
of the Roman religion also, that is, the most powerful form of 
heathenism. But certain as it is that they could be rendered 
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perfectly harmless only by the complete overthrow of the whole 
past character of Israel’s existence, and certain as it is also 
that they did more to bring this about than all the other sec- 
tions of the nation, their spasmodic, gigantic struggle could 
only become a struggle of extreme despair and of greatest 
banefulness, because they pursued in an absolutely wrong way 
the good object they had in view, and failed to perceive the 
one thing which was required at this juncture. 

In reality the last portion which still remains of the history of 
Israel, if one determines to leave out of view Christianity, which 
is springing up within its sphere though meanwhile it is but little 
heeded, becomes extremely simple through this immediate col- 
lision of the Zealots of the Law (for thus we may properly desig- 
nate these adherents of the above-mentioned fourth school) with 
the rule of Rome : strictly regarded, it is henceforth nothing 
more than a history of the relation of the Zealots of the Law to 
the Romans. The incessant ferment and the perpetual disquiet 
of this ‘ people of God,’ which had long lain in the Messianic 
birth-throes, had led to the necessity of the direct Roman rule, 
after all attempts to set up a complete native and popular 
government, or even a partial one of this hind such as hardly 
preserved the appearance of being native, had failed. But the 
Roman rule was simply the most powerful and highly developed 
of all heathen governments. If, therefore, it had been now 
willingly accepted, and further, willingly borne by the whole 
nation, it would in that case have at last absorbed into itself the 
whole Judean and Israelitic commonwealth, with its inmost 
heart, just as the Greek rule , 1 two hundred years before, had 
done this until the people were driven to most dangerous 
reaction. But if the inmost endeavour of Israel, ever since the 
beginning of the whole third and final phase of this history, 
was really to be raised above all danger of being absorbed into 
heathenism, even in its most highly developed form ; if during 
from eight to ten centuries the real point at issue at the heart 
of the development of the Community of the true God was 
simply to determine how it could maintain its eternal possessions 
against heathenism, which was on its part growing continually 
more powerful, and how it could finally vanquish the latter 
throughout the world ; and if the danger from Greece, above 
referred to, was in the end, although it had made such deep 
inroads, still so forcibly and splendidly repulsed — it is quite in 
accordance with the past history that in the present case the 


1 See voL v. pp. 223 sq. 
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most polished and sharpest weapon is at once presented against 
the danger from Rome, and that both from without and from 
within everything comes with sudden clearness to the front 
which would otherwise have probably long remained more 
confused and undeveloped as regards its deeper foundation. 
Without doubt, the Gaulonite Judas and his followers were 
animated by a profounder feeling for the ultimate destination, 
for the honour, and also for a very important part of the duty 
of Israel, than was possessed by those Judeans and Samaritans 
who had gone to Rome to request its direct rule, simply for the 
sake of present temporal quiet. The Gaulonite fetched from the 
profound roaring abyss of the whole tendency and development 
of this last phase of the history of Israel simply the sharpened 
weapons which had been supplied in it. He was only distin- 
guished by this, that no one else had possessed the self-reliance 
to bring them forth so properly and so clearly as he in the 
crucial intense activity of this last period, in presence of the 
most terrible heathen power. Thus weapons were drawn on both 
sides ; everything on the part of the two irreconcilable opponents 
had become perfectly clear ; and, as now with the Roman power 
really the whole heathen world stood opposed to this small 
nation, so in the nation itself the existing internal divisions 
necessarily lost their chief significance, because no other of 
them was any longer of so strong and clear a way of thinking 
as this most recent party. It had its unavoidable necessity in 
the time itself ; if broken up outwardly, and most furiously per- 
secuted, it could nevertheless never be destroyed, except with 
the complete ruin of Israel itself as it had hitherto existed ; its 
adherents, few as they might be in number, must nevertheless 
at every favourable moment arouse and agitate most profoundly 
the mind of the whole nation. The defect of the adherents of 
this party was simply the same as that of the Hagiocracy 
generally, and that, with all their zeal for the true God, they 
did not properly seek, still less find, those better things which 
they really might perhaps have been able to find. Although 
this defect of theirs, which, small as it seems, owing to the 
tremendous importance of these critical times, still hid within it 
immeasurable calamity, was the more pardonable in the Zealots 
of the Law, so long as those better things had not yet come, 
about the final appearance of which really all the most severe 
conflicts of the last thousand years had been kindled. 

Josephus feels quite properly, in treating the history of the 
Gaulonite, that it was from the school founded by him that all 
those passionate endeavours proceeded, which, in the end, com- 
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pletely destroyed the government in Jerusalem, and made the 
Romans, almost against their will, irreconcilable enemies. But, 
as a Pharisee, and as too unfavourably affected by the calamities 
of his time, he is incapable of passing a just judgment upon 
the Gaulonite, and, at the mention of him, already introduces, 
with serious complaint, a brief preliminary sketch of the last 
abominations which he had himself experienced in his time. 
He here narrates, therefore, simply that the disturbances, which 
had already broken out in the case of a very large portion 
of the people at the mere rumour of a Roman census, were 
quieted by the wise persuasions of the liigli-priest Joazar, the 
son of Boethus. This Joazar was nominated high-priest by 
Herod during the last days of his life, when Matthias, who was 
suspected of inclining to the views of the Zealots , 1 was deposed. 
It is easy to infer from this that he was a very moderate man. 
Nevertheless, again on account of a suspicion of his participation 
in the conspiracies after Herod’s death, Arclielaus appointed his 
brother, Eleazar (whom he did not long retain), his successor . 2 
The first act of the Roman government appears, therefore, to 
have been his restoration ; and, if he had had also to suffer 
from the Herods, his present influence upon the people in 
Jerusalem is all the more intelligible. As a matter of course, 
the Gaulonite, with his following, did not nevertheless submit, 
and sought to provoke a public rising. Still Josephus passes 
over his end in silence. We know, however, from another 
source, that he perished by the sword, and his following was 
dispersed ; 3 further, that although he had fallen young, his 
way of thinking descended to his sons and grandsons, who in 
Subsequent years perished in the same manner . 4 

For the present moment, therefore, the participation of the 
Zealots of the Law in the sudden turn of affairs had been too 
rapidly developed into public action, and the entire situation of 
the people, just freed from the Herodian rule, too new to per- 
mit the complete carrying out of their views thus early. 
Moreover, the Gaulonite was the less able to promise his 
fellow-countrymen material advantages at that time, as the 
Romans, in accordance with their usual custom, undoubtedly 
this time also sought to propitiate their subjects on the change 

1 See vol. v. p. 448. different times, the last one much later 

2 Jos. Ant. xvii. 6. 4; 13. 1. and in a worse way than the first two. 

3 Acts v. 37. With this, however, must he compared 

4 Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 2 ; and Bell. Jud. the remarks which will he immediately 

ii. 17. 8 sq. (comp, the grandson, vii. made on the hook of the Assumption of 

8. 1) three different sons of his are Moses. 

mentioned, who met with their end at two 
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of their country into a province by a small transient lightening 
of the taxes : a circumstance which probably had helped to 
induce many to seek the direct rule of Rome after the death of 
Herod ten years before. The direct rule of Rome now soon 
established itself, and remained, in spite of isolated provoca- 
tions to dangerous movements, on the whole undisturbed 
during the rest of Augustus’s life, as well as under the reign 
of the Emperor Tiberius, which was, particularly in the pro- 
vinces, very peaceful and tolerably just. A thirty years’ peace 
came once more over the exhausted land, similar to that long 
peace which had attended the reign of Herod, and had proved 
so advantageous for trade and commerce, for science, art, and 
every good work, and had met with the gratitude of many who 
were still living. Those lovers of repose who had desired the 
direct rule of Rome now enjoyed for a long time the fruits of 
their endeavours in a prosperity and abundance which seemed 
at that time, under the wings of Roma iEterna, to promise 
unbroken duration. But in the schools of the learned, as well 
as amongst the people, the question which might easily become 
the occasion of a dangerous contention, was all along being 
asked, whether a true Judean ought to pay tribute to the 
Emperor ; 1 and the strong dislike to the publicans, which was 
developed and kept up amongst the common people of the 
whole land during these years of peace, so that they were all 
placed frequently on a level even with the sinners ’ and 
‘unclean,’ that is, the heathen , 2 although there were really 
Judeans amongst these officers, and many very respectable 
people, had all along its deepest ground simply in the national 
feeling provoked by the Hagiocracy of that time, that the 
heathen ought not to rule in the Holy Land, and in the in- 
delible bad impression which the Roman census, with its 
attendant circumstances, had left on the general public mind. 
The fire, which had only broken out in full flame in the 
Gaulonite, remained through all this time more or less 
smouldering in the heart of the whole nation. And in the 
midst of the Pharisees there now remained permanently the 
Zealots as a distinct party, although, for the time, they gave 
up all thought of an insurrection against the Romans . 3 

1 Matt. xxii. 15-22, comp. xvii. those of Rome ; on which point see further 

24-27. below. 

2 This is sufficiently well known from 3 The apostle Judas with the surname 
the New Testament. The only thing Kavavaios cannot belong to these (see 
remarkable is, that evidently the same below) ; and Paul describes himself as 
view prevailed also in the lands subject at one time (tiXcottjs (Gal. i. 14; Acts 
to the Tetrarchs. These had, therefore, xxii. 3). 

settled their customs and taxes quite like 
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The Booh of the Assumption of Moses. 

We have, however, recently been put into a position to per- 
ceive plainly, from quite another aspect of it, of what great 
importance the agitation of the Gaulonite was. For it may be 
said that as every profoundly influential event in the history of 
Israel is signalised at least by one corresponding memorial in 
the literature and literary art of the nation, so we are now 
able to show that this event of the activity and fall of Judas 
the Gaulonite, which was of such vast significance for all the 
remaining history of the nation, was immortalised by such a 
memorial- work. This memorial, which is for us of special 
interest, on account of its origin in the times immediately pre- 
ceding the movements of an entirely different spirit, which 
were originated by the Baptist and Christ, assumed a similar 
form to those which had proceeded from the last great religious 
commotions of the people, and which, being from the very first 
sustained by a new and more vigorous spirit, maintained 
through the fluctuations of time a less ephemeral existence. 
This is the Booh of the Assumption of Moses , 1 which has only 
very recently been rediscovered, at least the first half of it. It 
is a book belonging to the class of artistic prophecy, which 
was so much in favour in those days. And now that it has 
been recovered, we can plainly see that as the first dawn of 
the Maccabean times found its literary immortalisation through 
the Book of Daniel , 2 and, subsequently, the climax of all their 
endeavours through the Books of Enoch and Noah , 3 so also the 
revival produced by the Gaulonite, which, though brief in out- 
ward appearance, was lasting in its hidden and profound 
effects, found its immortality in literature by means of this 
work. 

As may be inferred from reliable indications, the book did 
not appear prior to the fall of the Gaulonite, but not long 
afterwards, when the movement which had been started by him 
was still powerfully throbbing under all the first and most 
intense impressions which he had produced. Accordingly we 
find in it the cautiousness in writing which was required by 
the straits of the times, combined with the art of veiled antiei- 

1 The remarks on this book in vol. v. chapters introduced into Hilgenfeld’s edi- 
p. 479 receive here simply a more exact tion. Comp, also Wieseler’s essay on the 
explanation and precise treatment, the book in the Jakrbiicher far Deutsche 
subject having been in the meantime Theologie, 1868, pp. 622-48. 
dealt with at greater length in the Gtott. 2 See vol. v. pp. 302 sq. 

Gel. Anz. 1867, pp. 110-117- For ready 3 Ibid. pp. 345 sq. 

reference I have retained the division of 
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pation and prophecy, which had at that time been so elaborately 
perfected. The result was a book of this extremely artistic and 
ingenious character as regards its plan and execution. Like all 
such works, it presents from the range of view of its own time 
and of the experiences and new forebodings which were con- 
ditioned by the latter, a new general survey of all the past and 
the future, worked out, not with an artistic perfection equal to 
its boldness, but with all the greater originality ; and as like 
all kindred works its art is based upon the fresh glorification 
of a holy man of antiquity, its veiled no less than its actual 
prophecy, just as in the case of all similar works, is employed 
simply within the framework of historical narrative and de- 
scription. Now, it is in conformity simply with the time and 
the highest aims of the Gaulonite that in this case no less a man 
than Moses himself is selected as the hero of antiquity, with 
whom everything is here connected. For what did the Gaulonite 
desire, so far as he gave his aims an historical connection, more 
than the highest glorification of Moses and of the Law as it 
was understood by him ? Indeed Moses stands so high in the 
estimation of our Bible-prophet 1 that he makes him, or rather 
the last days of his life, the sublime centre of all the past, nay, 
of the whole history of the world down to the Messianic con- 
summation. It is true he does not affect a division of history 
on the basis of exact numbers, such as we find in the books of 
Daniel and Enoch ; on the contrary, he is satisfied simpty to 
indicate in broad outlines and general names of periods the 
Divine relations which he meets with in the consideration of 
the marvellous changes of history generally, and to leave them 
to be found out as if they were celestial enigmas. But inasmuch 
as he adopts, following the various previous examples of the 
Book of Enoch and yet in an original manner, 5,000 years as 
the sacred cycle of all history until the coming of the Messiah, 
he places the last days of Moses in the year 2500 before this 
event. 2 It is true that so far as we know none of the various 
early chronological computations which were then derived from 
the numbers found in the Pentateuch, declared that just 2,500 
years had elapsed between the Creation and the death of Moses ; 
still they really approached this number, 3 and our Bible-prophet 


1 As the man may be briefly designated the readers are to solve according to all 
who supposes himself to be a prophet other indications. 

mainly on account of his apt and believing 3 According to the Hebrew Penta- 
use of the Holy Scriptures. teuch there would be 1,556, 390, 215, 

2 Tempora CCL. ; but in what special 430, and 40, in all 2,631 years ; accord- 

sense these tempora, , tcaipoi, are to be ing to the Greek Pentateuch, fewer, 
understood, is precisely the enigma which 
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uses everywhere, simply large round proportions. The period 
from the death of Moses to the time of the author amounted, on 
the contrary, according to the greatest length assigned to it by 
the learned chronologists of the time, 1 to much less than 2,500 
years ; and although the time from the present of the author to 
the coming of the Messiah had to be deducted, the period would 
still be too extended. However, our Bible-prophet could con- 
ceive this long series of years until the coming of the Messiah 
as shortened 2 by Divine mercy to a term of 25 x 70 instead of 
25 x 100, or of 1,750 instead of 2,500 years. In that case it 
became possible for him also in the various great crises of this 
time, which may be briefly called the Mosaic time, to fix cor- 
responding periods, of seventy years each in round numbers, in 
such a way that attentive, longing readers could see therein so 
many hints regarding the nearness of the longed-for salvation. 

To give here a short general view of the book, and at the 
same time an example of the prophecies and calculations of such 
Bible-prophets, who constantly became of greater importance 
according to the whole spirit of the times, we find the 25 year- 
weeks , or briefly years , are so divided that particularly the first 
G or 7 when there were no kings in Israel, that is, in the view 
of our author, when Israel dwelt in the land according to the 
principles of a pure Theocracy, are distinguished from the 1 8 or 
19 when it was ruled by princes and tyrants 3 (that is, domestic 
and foreign princes) . Of these 18 or 19 years there are dis- 
tinguished (1) 7 (that is, 490) when Jerusalem shall be strongly 
fortified by the Sanctuary (that is, the time from David until 
the destruction of Jerusalem) : next (2) 9 (that is, G30) years 
when God gladdens His people with His special protection, but 
when they already sink too low into heathenism, that is, the 
same times, but commenced earlier, perhaps from the period 
where the books of Kings begin. These 9 years close with 
the conquest by a king from the East , as Kabuchodrozzor is 
here called in direct antithesis to the later king and conqueror 
from the West , that is, Augustus. 4 After these 9 follow, lastly 


1 According to the observations, vol. ii. 
pp. 83 sq., 371 sq. 

2 Corresponding to the sacredness of 
the years of jubilee, and the type given in 
the Book of Daniel, ch. ix. [See the 
author’s subsequent treatment of this 
chapter in the second edition of his Com- 
mentary on the Prophets , English transla- 
tion, vol. y. pp. 267 sq. — T r.] 

3 In ch. ii. that is, the hiatus after 
intrabunt in terram suam annos must be 

supplied in some such way as by vi. et 


vii. sine regibus erunt , unless in this pas- 
sage the number twenty-five was first 
mentioned in a general sense. 

4 Ch. iii. at the beginning compared 
with ch. vi. at the end. The seven and 
the nine are, ch. ii., plainly brought into 
connection with the time of the founda- 
tion and also of the division of the Davidic 
kingdom according to the ten and two 
tribes ; and the number nine, as the most 
important of the two, is repeated, ch. vii. 
in a clear connection. 
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(3), 3 and 3 and 2 of such years, 1 evidently those of the Persian, 
the Greek and the Roman rule, the Persian being reckoned 
correctly as about 210 (3 times 70) ordinary years, the Greek, 
which in fact gradually passed into the Roman before Pompey, 
likewise as 210, so that the Roman rule, if it was considered as 
having lasted from about 110 years b.c., had not then outlasted' 
as much as two of these seventy years. If there are now (4) added 
to these four different governments, the one being native and the 
three foreign, which are here regarded as the four great hours , 
that is, sections of time in those 18 to 19 year-days, 2 the 77 years 
of the Babylonian captivity, which are specially distinguished, 3 
we get as the result the above 18 to 19 years which must 
elapse after the pure Theocracy ; yet the time when the proper 
sacrifices will be presented in the Temple is correctly limited 
to the 7 first and the 8 last named, accordingly to the round 
number of 15 of such year-days. 4 

Our author, therefore, makes Moses, in the year 2500 after 
the Creation 5 and the last hours of his own life, discourse with 
Joshua regarding this immense period of history, which, as our 
Bible-prophet conceives it, is destined soon to become the truly 
Mosaic period. He clothes that which had already become 
matter of past history in the form of an artificially veiled 
future, and not until the end, where Messianic anticipation 
comes in, does he pass into pure and simple prophecy. Now, as 
the whole work was written not only to arouse and inspire its 
readers, but also to add to the glory of Moses himself, it is quite 
intelligible that the book should close with a narrative descrip- 
tion of the death of Moses, in which the immortal side of his work 
and his spirit is presented in a far more glorious light than is 
the case at the end of the Pentateuch. The days of the highest 
glorification of the memory of Moses that could ever occur in 
the course of history had now been long approaching; and as 
far as this glorification could find its perfect expressions in a 
narrative of the end of his earthly career, it finds this here. 
We refer to the beautiful representation of the conflict between 
Satan and Michael for the eternal possession of Moses at the 
moment of his death, when the former imagines that he can 

1 According to the correct reading, discussed more plainly than in the pas- 

ch. vii. sage of the Gott. Gel. Anz. above re- 

2 The four hours which are distin- ferred to. 

guished (ch. vii.) must be different from 5 These numbers have here at the 
the so-called years occurring elsewhere; commencement been quite clearly pre- 
and (ch. vii.-ix.) the discourse recurs to served, and in so far as they supply early 
its commencement (ch. vii.). evidence regarding the calculation from 

3 Ch. iii. ad jin. the years since the Creation are also 

A Ch. ii., if xv. must be read here memorable, as has been shown in the 

instead of xx. This whole matter is here Gottinger Nachrichten, 1865, pp. 513 sq. 
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claim him, because even Moses had once really failed to main- 
tain his faith with sufficient purity, but the latter victoriously 
defends him. The idea that neither can a grave hold the body 
of Moses nor a sepulchral monument (even if it were a pyramid) 
suffice for him, since the whole earth is his grave and his 
monument , 1 is similar. It is true that that narrative, together 
with the entire conclusion of the book, is wanting in the one 
original document, mentioned above, which has come down to 
us : still, the whole book received from that narrative the short 
name of the Assumption , 2 or ascension, of Moses. And we have 
ample evidence of the popularity of the work in those first times 
for which it was primarily written. But if it was less popular 
amongst its later readers, because they no longer appreciated 
the living traits of the time of its origin, and if on that account 
it was variously recast under the hands of subsequent Jewish 
scholars, its simple fundamental thought, at all events, was still 
all along preserved in these editions, as was further remarked 
above . 3 

But if we read the book simply as it presents itself in its 
primary meaning to us, it carries us back most vividly to those 
fundamental conceptions under the influence of which the 
Gaulonite and his adherents acted, as it also, in its veiled 
manner, portrays vividly enough simply the pictures of the most 
recent past. It is worthy of note, that amongst the somewhat 
older stories it is only the relation of the Two Tribes to the 
Ten which are remaining in exile, or rather in foreign coun- 
tries, and there multiplying not unprosperously, to which more 
express reference is made ; 4 but thus all the members of the 
ancient nation who were dwelling in the East were manifestly 
already in these times reckoned to belong to the Ten Tribes, 
and often boasted of their prosperity . 5 On the other hand, the 
true glory of the Maccabean times is in our book already as 
good as forgotten ; and in that the bad example which the last 
Asmoneans had set reflected its impure light upon them all, 
they are already all called totally unworthy priests, indeed, 
‘ Slaves born from slaves / 6 as the early Pharisees threw this 
in the teeth first of Hyrcanus I. and Jannseus . 7 But the 
blackest shadow falls, in the first place, upon the layman Herod, 

1 Ch. xi. feature in which our author agrees 

2 Assumption or rather acc. ch. x. Be - entirely with the expression Dan. ix. 25. 

ceptio Mosis , ’Ai/dA^ts, acc. Gen. v. 24. 5 Comp. vol. v. p. 91. 

3 Vol. ii. pp. 226 sq. Comp, also 6 Ch. v. and ch. vi. ad init. It 
de Jelinek’s Bet-Hamidrasch, i. pp. 115 sq. may he seen from this that the earlier 

4 Ch. iii. passim and ch. iv. ad fin. Asmoneans also were reprobated before 
That the two tribes of the New Jerusalem they appropriated the royal name, 
always remain tristes et gementes is a 7 Vol. v. pp. 382 sq. 
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who is plainly enough represented even with reference to his 
long reign of thirty-four years. He is placed on a level with 
an Egyptian Pharaoh, and he is specially censured because he 
did not even deem the honoured ones of younger and older 
years worthy of the honour of burial . 1 And the conquest of 
the country which thereupon followed by the ‘ king of kings ’ 
from the West (Augustus), the abominations 2 which occurred 
in connexion therewith, and the brief reign of all Herod’s 
sons , 3 which could at that time be conjectured, appeared to our 
Bible-prophet already as so many foretokens of the approach- 
ing end of all earthly things. Still, from the other side, there 
falls, secondly, an equally black shadow upon those whom he 
does not, it is true, plainly call the Pharisees of that time but 
perceptibly enough describes as such ; ambitious of rule, loving 
revenge, self-righteous and self-satisfied, deceitful and hypo- 
critical in all things and at all times, lovers of pleasure and syco- 
phants, who, notwithstanding their impurity of heart are always 
crying noli me tancjere ! 4 And accordingly there appears in the 
book nothing referring to the most recent time of a cheering 
nature, with the one brilliant exception of the man of the tribe 
of Levi, who is unmistakably enough meant to be the Gaulo- 
nite, although he is indicated only by an enigmatical name . 5 
After his attempt had already failed, a second outburst of 
Homan revenge, similar to that of ten years previously, had 
taken place , 6 and that which seemed the worst abomination 
had happened to women and children , 7 he still called forth his 
seven sons : ‘ although even a heathen nation had never suffered 


1 Ch. vi. 

2 Ch. vi. and ch. viii. the chief 
thing censured is that he crucified some, 
of course, not slaves but freemen. Acc. 
vol. v. p. 422 there were really 2,000 
crucified. Further, that he burned a por- 
tion of the Temple. The extent to which 
this was done is stated ibid . p. 416. 

3 Et producet natos succedentes sihi 
breviora tempora, ch. vi. This could 
only be conjectured just as Archelaus 
was deposed and banished. How could 
anyone write thus after the other sons of 
Herod had reigned as long as, or even 
longer, than himself? 

4 I have reproduced this much more 

elaborate description (ch. vii.), which 

presents the most instructive agreement 
with the New Testament, only in a very 

much abbreviated form. Unfortunately, 
it has hitherto not been made even com- 
pletely legible. — The noli tangere ! ne 
inquines me ! is not the Samaritan expres- 
sion of a later time explained vol. vii. 


p. 122 [German], but finds its explana- 
tion in the remarks vol. v. p. 369. 

6 The letters TAEfl, ch. vii., may have 
been cast into a shape resembling a Greek 
word, but are plainly intended, according 
to the literal devices referred to vol. v. 
p. 190, simply to disguise the real proper 
name. Unfortunately, we do not now know 
the patronymic of the Gaulonite, as the 
basis of an attempt to decipher the 
enigma. 

6 There is evidently great emphasis 
laid in ch. viii. and ix. upon the ‘ altera 
ultio crudelis.’ 

7 Acc. ch. viii : Uxores eorum diris 
donabuntur gentibus , et (supply qui) filii 
eorum pueri secabantur. a medicis pubis 
inducent acrobystiam illis (comp. v. p. 
269). The Latin translation is every- 
where extremely clumsy; but numerous 
copyists’ errors may be readily corrected, 
as, ch. xi., Amorrhceorum instead of 
Araborum. 
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so much as Israel, they must with him look only to their 
fathers and forefathers who had never tempted God to trans- 
gress his commandments; they knew well their own better 
strength ; and should nothing else remain to them all, then he 
must pray them to withdraw, after a three days 5 fast, with him 
into a cave, and rather to die than to transgress the Divine 
commandments ; in that case their blood would surely be 
avenged by God/ We know from what has been said above 
what he understood by the Divine commands ; but we now see 
also that he was a Levite by birth, that he had separated him- 
self far enough from the generality of the Pharisees of his time, 
and was prepared to die like one of the boldest Maccabeans. 
And it is possible that one of his seven sons, of whom some 
lived to see the great struggle for freedom nearly seventy years 
afterwards , 1 is our Bible-prophet himself. 

It will appea.r by-and-by what Messianic hopes formed the 
conclusion of the whole. The entire book is like a precursor of 
the fourth booh of Ezra* save that the latter is upon a much 
more elaborate and learned plan. It is the first prophetic book 
against Pome known to us, and designates Pome, like the 
Ezra -book, under the symbol of the eagle? 


The Roman Governors ; Pontius Pilate, 

Of the dispositions and deeds of the first four governors we 
know but very little, neither should we know veiy much more 
of the last of this period, Pontius Pilate, if he had not become 
more familiar through the New Testament. It is in great part 
the greater peace of the years themselves to which we owe 
this deficiency of more detailed reports. Under Pontius Pilate, 
when the peace begins to be gradually more disturbed, the 
reports become more numerous apart from the New Testament. 
We may conclude without doubt that the governors were always 
directed by the Emperors themselves to deal as considerately as 
possible with the laws and prejudices of the nation : this appears 
also from the fact that the Judean coins which were struck 
under them, down to the times of the war of Nero, still bear, 
as formerly under the native princes, no effigies of gods or 
men . 4 Eor thus scrupulously had the dominant party in the 

1 See p. 53. sur la Numismatique Juddique, Paris, 

2 Of which an account is given in 1854, pi. viii. and ix., and in Madden’s 

vol. vii. [German]. History of Jewish Coinage (London, 1864), 

8 Tam felix tu Israel, etascendes supra pp. 135-153. Herod the Great also and 
cervices et alas aquiltp, ch. x. his successor in Jerusalem, Archelaus, 

4 See the copies in Saulcy’s Recherches had been, as far as we see at present, 
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learned dcbools now for a long time interpreted the Decalogue, 
and a ) mo imagined thereby to erect an unpayable barrier be- 
tween beatheniMtn and the true religion — an endeavour which 
was only too successful. For the Temple taxed only Much pieced 
of money as had no human imaged upon them deem to have 
been taken probably one of the canned why the money-changers 
were ho numerouH at the Temple. Hut in ordinary affairs 
Item an money in every other form circulated. 1 

The first three of IIicho governors occupied with their period 
of office the. remaining neven to eight years of the reign of 
Augustus. Ho rapidly were these lir«t governors clumped in the 
emndry, whieh could only be, gradually brought to a condition 
of perfect quiet, and ho rigorously did Augustus keep bin eye 
upon thin people with whieh he was only too well acquainted. 
Moreover, if was the, habit of Augustus to change the governors 
more frequently than Tiberius, not alwayH to the advantage of 
the emmfries concerned. The lirnf governor who wan nent 
from Rome at the name time, with l\ fJjuiriniiiH wan (JoponiuH, 
n, Roman kniglil ; fo whieh rank monf of the ofhern iiJho be- 
longed, ii , h the Kmperors, in the cane of Hiieli provineew an Judea, 
i jim I Hpei'dnd I y in view the, system of taxation whieh wan often 
assigned fo the knights. Ikdbre I*. Qiiirimus handed over to 
him the Hole ad m i ninfrafion he deponed the high-priest Joa/ar, 
who had been, iih we Haw above ,' 1 only just reappointed by 1 1 u n - 
Me. If. '(’lie e,enHUH had been already fi a i inlied with bin help, bub 
ninee be very nhorfly afterwards involved hiniHelf in eonllicf 
with fin* people generally, for Home cause nof known fo iih, the 
Roman plenipotentiary eonnidered if better fo appoint a more 
popular HiiereHHor fo him before bin own departure info Hyria.'* 
Hut generally, alter llerod had dinplared and then destroyed the 
AHinoneanH, I he high -prienfs were, very frequently clumped, and 
simply at the arbitrary will of the secular rulers, llerod and 
Andie, hi uh I ism I jut reduced this prerogative of the secular govern- 


vory nml iuiiH in lliiw ronponl., (H<m I tin 
i*< ij »i 4 -h in MmMrii, pp, Mil 00.) Tim 
juniiiT rliohu ill llrnl. homo imw innigiih, 

I Ml t, houii I’liHoflml lignin lo I lioho iihoil hy 
(In* Noloiirnlm ii i m i Awiiionmiuih, Tim pro- 
m i nil or « (In ii pin, mi I noon llm ooiiih ollmr 
liitriiiloHh iuntgoh, hiieli on iiiiIiiim, lilioh, 
ImiI iioiiu of (limn v to i tn no I (o inherihn 
upon Urn roiiiH miollmr iniiioi (linn llml of 
llm ruling (Jmhur or houmlimoh of |Jiu 
IniporulrU, (Jump. Numittmu/io (Jhro- 
vivh , JH02, pp, 07 h‘|-i ^7«'l h‘|- Aeuonl- 
lug lo Dm Gem, on jy, iv, 1, It, Mmm- 
Imni, him of Jt, Himni, won Id never look nl, 


an imngo on Dm I'oiiih, Ifowovor, an a 
furl, l lm ItomaiiH, afl,nr 1,1m (loh! riirDon of 
.1 nniHitl miij j mill no longin' llm hligliloht 
al l mil, ion lo hih’Ii .1 ndniin horiiplow, Ah 
lo Dm I'oiiih of Dm ollmr lloroilh, hen 
bolow. 

1 Ah wo alho woo from Mall,, xxif 10- 
21, (Jliriwl, liml aoooriliiigly nolhlng to 
ohji rl, ngaiiiht Dm Itoyal Imago upon Dio 
aohih, ami (IlNfingnihlmh liimholf In lliih 
nthpoi’l al no from Dm popular feiicltorh in 
Dio holioolh of law of hih tlnm, 

“ Hoo p, fill. 

■ Jo«. Ant, xvlli, 2, b 
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incut, and tlio Romans were equally glad to avail themselves of 
it whenever a change seemed to be required by the restlessness 
of the people, who were often hostile towards such ephemeral 
high-priests, or by the interests of the Roman government 
itself, or even of the particular governor. It is true a high- 
priest had always to be taken from the families who were quali- 
fied to hold this cilice ; 1 * * * * * * and in consequence of the active 
national life of a most peculiar and most zealous character 
which was still perpetuated, it was never so degraded as that 
of the Greek Patriarch under the Turks. Nevertheless, the 
disparity between the llagiocracy and the actual government 
could not show itself more plainly in anything than the great 
dependence and powcrlessnoss of that oflico which ought to 
have been in it the most independent and powerful. The indi- 
vidual high-priests have accordingly but little inlJueneo on the 
general history of the people, and if is scarcely worth while lo 
detain the reader with an (‘numeration of their mere names. 8 

During the time that Ooponius held his ollice the only thing 
recorded is a disgraceful deed of the Samaritans. These 
people who had long been more accustomed to a. foreign rule 
than the Judeans, and were more friendly to Romo than they, 
had, undoubtedly, had no share in the scruples and the insurrec- 
tion on account of the Roman census, and gained probably 
some advantages by the cessation of tin; llcrodian rule. For 
both capitals stood now equally under the Roman governor, and 
the one probably without more privileges than tin? other, which 
the Samaritans could very well use to their own advantage. 
Some of them, as if seems from malicious satisfaction at the 
equal humiliation of the Judeans, stole at Master to Jerusalem, 
find in the night of the Passover, after the doors of the Temple 
had been opened according to ancient custom,' 1 threw about 
human hones in the sacred building. Thereby the; House of 
God was according to ancient ideas so completely desecrated 
that this time no ceremony could he held in it at the feast, 
since it had first to ho solemnly purified again by special 


1 Thai is, of the descendants of Aaron. 
Boo Antiquities, pp. 288 sq. 

* Hoo Jos, Ant, xviii. 2. 2. According 
to xx. 10, ad jin.) thcro were nominated 
altogether twenty-seven high-priests 
from the conquest of Jerusalem by Herod 

and the Homan* and the overthrow of the 

Asmorucan high- priesthood to the de- 

struction under Titus, these twenty-seven 

reigning 108 years, Hut when he here 

calls the existing Judean constitution an 

aristocracy under the national presidency 


of the hij/h-priest , just as he also calls I he 
constitnl ion of Uahinius(vol. v. j»p. 402 sq.) 
an aristocracy (xiv. fj, 4), it, is prohahle 
ho moans I hereby not that the existing 
constitution was the same in detail as 
that instituted by Dubinins, but only 
that, after tbo consul ion of the monarchy, 
the Synodrion received once more higher 
authority as was above described, p. 88, 

" As a sign of the petition that God 
might graciously pass over. Boo Anti • 
quitics, p. 363. 
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sacrifices. 1 Precautions were then taken against the repetition 
of similar scandals, but it may easily be conceived that thereby 
the ill-feeling and the commotion in Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely allayed, increased. Probably on account of this new 
unforeseen danger of internal revolt, Coponius was recalled to 
Pome after a brief term of office. 

Still less is known concerning the second governor, Marcus 
Ambivius, and the third, Annins Rufus . The latter would pro- 
bably have remained longer if Augustus had not died so soon. 
The new Emperor sent another governor, whereby we also know 
particularly that the third governor retired in the year 14 or 
15 A.D. 2 

During the whole reign of nearly twenty-three years of 
the Emperor Tiberius, there were, on the other hand, only two 
governors : first, Valerius Gratus , who ruled eleven years, then 
Pontius Pilate, whose term of office was nearly as long. Among 
the acts of the first are mentioned only four removals of high- 
priests : the fourth and last whom he newly appointed was 
Joseph, called Kajajpha , 3 the same man who retained his power 
unexpectedly long, his term of office outlasting that of Pilate, 
and ending by his deposition 4 in the year 36, and who is also 
familiar to us from the New Testament. Caiaphas’s father- 
in-law Anna, or rather Anan (Clianan), the son of Seth, 
appointed by Quirinius, had, however, held the office until the 
arrival of Valerius Gratus, therefore likewise a considerable 
period for these last times. It was subsequently narrated of 
him as a piece of special good fortune, that his five sons had 
all held the office. 5 

The information we possess concerning Pontius Pilate , ap- 
pointed about the year 26, is not sufficient to show that he was 
from the first a wholly incapable and indolent or a sanguinary 
man, but rather that he was a man somewhat covetous and im- 
perious, and moreover considerably indifferent to righteousness 
and truth in the higher sense. Called into office subsequently 
to the first and better half of the reign of Tiberius, he already 
displays by a certain negligence and imprudence in connection 


1 See Antiquities , p. 149 sq. 

2 Josephus, Ant. xviii. 2. 2, says 
nothing further regarding the duration 
of the office of these first three governors ; 
neither do we know from ancient sources 
any further particulars with regard to it. 

3 Properly, Kajjapha, commonly im- 

properly contracted into Kaipha. The 
name is Aramaic, and signifies origi- 

nally almost the same as the German 


Steinmetz , English Stonemason. 

4 Comp. Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 2 ; 4. 

3. The Peshito writes the two names 

„ Q Q i i k . In the first, at least, 

the correct reminiscence appears to he 
preserved. 

5 According to Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 1, 
2; xx. 9. 1 ; John xviii. 18. Comp. Die 
drei ersten Evang. i. p. 233. 
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with a rude defiance the commencing deterioration of the 
Roman rule. Still his chief fault was that he was not properly 
acquainted, nor took the trouble to acquaint himself, with 
the idiosyncrasies and the profoundest feelings of the singular 
nation whom he was called to govern. But this nation itself 
began once more in this longer period of repose to feel its 
strength and its rights even in the face of Roman omnipotence, 
and thus the mutual relations were gradually increasingly 
embittered, it must be allowed mainly through the fault of the 
Roman. 

He was at first so ignorant of the prejudices of the people, 
and of the consideration which his own predecessors had shown 
to them, that he ordered the division of the army which went 
from Samaria to its winter quarters in Jerusalem 1 to march 
with the bust of the Emperor on the standards . 2 The insignia 
of the Romans, such as the eagle, the busts of the Emperors, were 
certainly superstitiously and idolatrously worshipped, as was 
to be expected from a nation of antiquity which regarded war, 
victory, and the subjugation of others as the highest attainment, 
and as the Romans occupied in these things the same stage 
as the Assyrians and similar barbarously warlike conquerors . 3 
The Judeans, in spite of the scrupulous directions of the Hagio- 
cracy, which attached the highest importance to the avoidance 
of idol-worship as the form of opposing heathenism, had, it 
is true, long since learned almost everywhere, and even within 
the Holy Land itself, to bear the sight of such idolatrous images 
and their worship. Only within the precincts of the Holy 
City and in its territory such a sight was to them altogether 
an abomination, and if the signs of heathenism covered the 
whole world besides, they should not at least disgrace this one 
little spot of the earth as the last refuge of the true religion. 
In reality this was a throbbing pulse of the life which still stirred 
so actively in the nation. The privileges, moreover, which had 
been previously on that account granted by Greek kings to the 
Holy City, as an asylum, could be appealed to in Jerusalem . 4 
If, therefore, the sanguinary insurrection above described 5 broke 
out merely on account of an eagle which Herod placed upon a 
new edifice, simply from flattery of Augustus, how much less 
could the perpetual public worship of such images be now en- 

1 See ante , p. 39. narrative. 

* To suppose that Pilate himself was 3 Comp. Hab. i. 11, 16, and the kin- 

then in Jerusalem would, in spite of the dred passages in the Old Testament even, 

apparent meaning of the words in Jos. 4 See ante , p. 38. 

Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 2 sq. ; Ant. xviii. 3. 1, be 5 Vol. v. p. 447 sq. 

against the general connection of the 

VOL. VI. P 
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dured ! Without doubt a terrible noise would have been raised 
forthwith at their entrance, if that had not taken place wholly 
unexpectedly in the night. Not till morning was the setting 
up of the Roman images beheld as an accomplished fact, 
and to the gathering multitude who hastened up in indignation 
many thousands from the surrounding districts very soon asso- 
ciated themselves. Still it was prudently resolved to go en 
masse to Csesarea to the governor, simply praying for remedy. 
The governor firmly refused to make concessions to the petition- 
ing multitudes, supposing that the honour of the Emperor would 
otherwise suffer ; and five days and nights the petitioners 
tarried, besieging him without intermission. On the sixth day 
he determined with one stroke to put an end to the matter. 
He caused his judgment-seat to be set up in the Hippodrome, 
placed a number of soldiers in the background, concealed in the 
extensive place, and awaited what the Judeans would then do. 
But here also they besieged him with their prayers. He ordered 
the soldiers at a given sign suddenly to come forth and surround 
the suppliants, and from his judgment-seat threatened immediate 
death if they did not quietly return home. But, throwing them- 
selves to the ground, they bared their necks and cried that they 
preferred to die rather than see their wise laws violated. Such 
steadfastness in defence of the laws of the country he had not 
expected : struck with astonishment, he yielded, and ordered 
the images to be immediately removed from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea. 

This was an incident attended by most important conse- 
quences. As the Hindoos, likewise a nation fallen from earlier 
greatness but preserving still most vivid and sacred recollections 
of it, in our own time sit sthirna , l days and nights besieging 
the door of a potentate for something which seems to them 
holy, similarly we see the Judeans then acting by the force of 
simple holy petition, besieging and finally overcoming the 
ruler. They had now perceived what the force of prayer could 
do if it passed into petition storming the ruler; they had 
therewith obtained a new form of weapon and mode of combat 
against the most terrible power of the heathen world, and how 
much might they be able further to obtain therewith after the 
magic of Roman firmness had once been thus dispelled ! 

Erom this time forward Pilate was, at all events, unable to 
do things so as not to displease the common people, although, 

1 [Sanscrit scholars whom I have con- the phrase ‘ sitting dhdrna * is actually 
suited as to this word sthirna do not passing into English. Comp. Eallows’ 
know whence Ewald derived it ; but the New Hindustani- English Dictionary , s.v. 
custom itself is well known in India, and dhdrnc — Tn.] 
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after such serious warning, he evidently desired to adapt him- 
self to their requirements wherever it appeared to him feasible. 
Thus he subsequently caused an expensive aqueduct to Jeru- 
salem to be built, or rather restored. It was, according to one 
account , 1 some two hundred stadia, or twenty-five miles in 
length; unfortunately, we learn nothing at present from other 
sources regarding its direction; but, may, however, infer, on 
general grounds , 2 that it was that one coming from the south, 
the traces of which have now been somewhat more accurately 
rediscovered, and which, probably, was first made by Solomon 
in his day, as he was the founder of all the greatest structures 
of Jerusalem. Now Pilate undoubtedly undertook this great 
construction, not for his own pleasure, but at the wish of the 
Synedrion, probably particularly of the priests also, as the most 
abundant supply of good water was one of the first necessities 
for the city, and especially for the Temple. The example of the 
great Roman waterworks under Augustus might also be before 
his mind, as the Romans, since the time of Augustus, were glad 
to provide such things also for the advantage of the provinces. 
If he employed moneys for this purpose from the Temple 
treasury, that was not exactly a perversion, since they were 
especially designed also to keep up the buildings connected 
with the Temple. So far, therefore, as we at present see, there 
was here no just cause for dissatisfaction with him. However, 
the mass of the people was nevertheless not pleased with the 
execution of the work, and when he came to Jerusalem many 
thousands demanded, with loud cries, its cessation; abusive 
words against the representative of the Emperor escaped the 
crowd. Thereupon he caused many soldiers in private clothes 
and armed with staves simply, to surround the noisy multitude, 
commanded them to be quiet and depart to their houses, and, 
as the abusive words became simply worse, gave the sign for 
attack. The Roman soldiers executed the command only too 
eagerly, so that many innocent persons also were slain or 
wounded. This incident, of course, took place during a feast 
and near the prsetorium , 3 accordingly not far from the Temple ; 
it is also possible that the disturbance extended into the 
Temple itself. We may, therefore, very well suppose that on the 


1 In Jos. Ant. xviii. 3. 2. On the 

other hand, he named (Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 4) 
even four hundred; instead of which, 

however, Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. ii. 6), as 
well as the ancient Latin translation, 
reads only three hundred. Instead of 
four hundred, the Consul Schultz (< Jeru- 


salem , Berlin, 1845) proposed to read 
forty only, as Bethlehem, where the com- 
mencement of the aqueduct is supposed 
to be, is only that distance from Jeru- 
salem ; but this change is doubtful. 

2 See vol. iii. p. 253. 

8 See ante> p. 39. 
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occasion of this sanguinary 6 misunderstanding 5 the innocent 
Galileans also, who had come up to the feast, perished, whose 
‘ blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices/ as this was then 
narrated among the people, and as the report of it reached 
Galilee while Christ was teaching there . 1 We still plainly hear 
in this strong phrase the first fresh indignation of the people 
at this lamentable event. And the fall of the ‘tower near 
Siloam/ that is, not far from the Temple, by which eighteen 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were slain, had probably occurred 
at the beginning of the construction of this aqueduct : 
for it is mentioned in a very ancient source , 2 in close con- 
nection with the above calamity, as something frequently 
related in Galilee at the time of Christ ; and if the commence- 
ment of the great work of so long duration was signalised by 
such accidents of evil omen, as it seemed to the people, the 
origin of the popular uproar when Pilate came to Jerusalem 
is more easily explained. Probably also the Jesu Barrabban , 
whose liberation the infatuated populace requested, according 
to the Gospels , 3 had committed his act of murder during this 
uproar, and was then taken prisoner and condemned after a 
considerable period of concealment. 

The incident during Pilate’s governorship related by 
Philo 4 looks so much like the first of the above two related by 
Josephus, that it might be regarded as nothing more than 
a variation of this, were not the circumstances in both too 
dissimilar, and had Philo not been too near a contemporary. 
Moreover, it occurred in a later year, at a subsequent visit of 
Pilate to Jerusalem. He proposed at that time simply to put 
up golden shields, inscribed with his name and that of the 
Emperor, in the royal castle at Jerusalem as tabulw votivce , as. 
such inscriptions were erected to the Roman Emperors in 
public places, often from adulation . 5 And as if he had pre- 
viously been sufficiently warned, he had ordered simply the 
absolutely necessary words, unaccompanied by any figure or 
allusion to heathen notions, to be engraved on the shields. 
But the intention was obviously to erect a Roman monument 
to the Emperor as lord within the Holy City also ; and such 
consecrated public monuments could in any case be regarded 

1 Luke xiii. 1, 2. mentioned Mark xv. 7 can be no other 

2 Luke xiii. 4. I have on a previous as far as we know. 

occasion shown that the piece Luke xiii. 4 Leg. ad Caium, cap. xxxviii. sq. 

1-5 belongs to the earliest in the whole (ii. p. 589 sq.). 

literature of the Gospels. 5 Especially in the East, in accord- 

8 See further on this point below, ance with its ancient usages. Comp, 

and my work on Die drei ersten Evange- numerous illustrations in the Corpus 

lien, i. pp. 439 sq. ; the uproar so definitely Inscript . Gr. 
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as sacred objects, indeed, almost as altars at which prayer could 
be offered and protection sought. Accordingly a commotion 
was raised against these shields also. The four still surviving 
sons of the Herodean royal family 1 and others of royal descent, 
as well as the officers of the city, in order to prevent popular 
uproar, put themselves at the head of a deputation to the 
governor, with the urgent petition for the withdrawal of the 
imperial shields; and as he hesitated to grant it, a direct 
application was made to Tiberius himself. But Philo con- 
siders it redounds to the Emperor’s fame that he immedi- 
ately commanded that the shields which had been erected to 
his honour should be removed to Csesarea : a solution of the 
difficulty with which the governor could not be displeased. 

That Pilate’s conduct in the trial of Christ perfectly ac- 
corded with the character of him which is tolerably clearly 
discernible from all this, is a point to be subsequently examined. 
At last it was not even a Judean but a Samaritan c misunder- 
standing’ which drove him from the land in the year 37 a.d., 
and which Josephus 2 relates, but so unintelligibly that we are 
scarcely able to comprehend its whole bearing. According to 
him, a magician, seeking the favour of the populace, the name 
of whom he does not supply, had pretended that he knew the 
place on Mount Gerizim where Moses 3 had originally buried the 
sacred vessels ; and a few Samaritans were so firmly convinced 
of the fact that actually a day was fixed when, with a solemn 
procession (and as if with the united labour) of the whole 
people, the attempt should be made to dig them up (as if in 
order then to begin once more as from the commencement a 
wholly new and genuine Mosaic life). Already endless crowds 
of people had gathered around the armed initiated leaders near 
the village Tirithana 4 at the foot of the mountain, when Pilate 
broke in amongst them with his well-armed horsemen and foot- 
soldiers, and routed them in a pitched battle, killed many, and 
also commanded the most notable of the captives and fugitives 
to be executed. It is obvious that Josephus takes no pains to 
give a correct account of the matter simply because it concerned 


1 These were in addition to the two 
Tetrarchs. Herod is also mentioned (Jos. 
Ant . xviii. 5, 1) as living in Jerusalem, 
and Phasael (acc. xvii. 1. 3). The 
number four thus harmonises perfectly 
with Jos. Ant . xvii. 1. 3. 

2 Ant. xviii. 4. 1 sq. 

8 According to the Chron. Samar. 

(Arab.) cap. xlii. the sacred vessels and 
other sacred relics did not disappear 


before the priesthood of Uzzi — i.e. (acc. to 
vol. ii. p. 409, note ) shortly before the 
time of Eli ; and, in fact, it is impossible 
to understand how a Samaritan could 
speak of Moses in this connection. 

4 According to another reading Tiri- 
thaba or Tiribatha . Its situation has not 
been as yet re-discovered, unless it may 
be et Tireh , which, however, lies far to the 
west. 
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the Samaritans. But if this took place in the year 36, and if 
(as we may for the present presume) this leader of the populace 
was perhaps the well-known Simon Magus, 1 we can understand 
how in the first days of Christianity, when the great new 
movement of this religion issued from Jerusalem, in Samaria 
also an attempt at a new rising of the people answering to the 
Samaritan character could be made. The tradition of the 
buried sacred vessels had then been long in existence, 2 and a man 
like Simon could quite well base upon it his plans of a recon- 
struction of the affairs of the country ; and if Pilate had been 
obliged to make concessions to the Judeans in so many respects, 
the Samaritans also might venture, in their wonted rivalry 
with them, to present a somewhat bolder front still. Accord- 
ingly Pilate on his part also probably deemed it needful this 
time to restore with somewhat greater severity the reputation 
of Rome as it was everywhere too boldly threatened ; and then 
followed the massacre. As a fact, the Council of Elders in 
Samaria looked upon the gathering together of the people simply 
as an attempt to get a more general popular consultation 
regarding the condition of the nation ; and as it seemed to the 
elders that the governor had shown too little consideration in 
his method of dispersing the crowd, they sent their complaint 
against him to L. Yitellius (the father of the Emperor of this 
name), who had come into the East with extraordinary imperial 
powers, 3 and could have long been known as a tender-hearted 
and compliant ruler. It was protested to him that the popular 
gathering intended no such thing as a rising against the 
Emperor, but simply a consultation concerning the constant 
arbitrary acts of the governor. The Samaritans, moreover, 
were always regarded as well-disposed to Rome. Yitellius 
thereupon sent one of his assistants, Marcellus, to the south to 
inquire into the matter, and Pilate received from him instruc- 
tions to answer for himself in Rome, in the matter of the 
charges which would be there laid against him by the in- 
habitants of Samaria. Reluctantly yielding, he at length took 
ship ; but, before he had reached Rome, Tiberius had died, in 
the year 37. So far we have reliable information regarding the 
end of his career through Josephus. According to Eusebius, he 
must then have been banished to Gaul by Caius, and in despair 
shortly afterwards committed suicide there. However, although 
Eusebius refers 4 for these alleged facts to the accounts of 

1 See with regard to him below [un- 4 In his Ecc. Hist. ii. 7 ; previously in 

translated vol.]. Chron. Arm. ii. p. 266 sq. For the 

2 See vol. v. p. 170, note. various legends regarding his end, see 

8 Tac. Ann. vi. 32. Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha , pp. 
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earlier Greek Chroniclers, we must regret that he does not 
quote them more definitely. And when the whole career of the 
governor is regarded from the point of view of this end of his 
power, we can quite well understand the highly unfavourable 
idea of liis entire character to which his contemporary Philo 
gave, from the talk of his time in Alexandria, only too ready 
and abundant expression, 1 in accordance with his general 
habit; whilst Josephus finds no occasion whatever to record 
such a general unfavourable judgment concerning him. 


2am The Administrations of the Herods ; the Herodians. 

Whilst these first five Roman governors ruled the two great 
capitals, Jerusalem and Samaria, with their provinces, the ad- 
ministration of the three sons of Herod was retained in the 
form which it had received after Herod’s death and the con- 
firmation of his last will by Augustus ; 2 and none of these 
Herodians who now’ ruled over separate portions of their father’s 
kingdom could do better than, during the long time of peace, 
follow his example by sedulously promoting trade and agricul- 
ture, founding and rebuilding cities, and, above all things, 
securing under all circumstances the favour of the Emperor. In 
other respects, however, the history and fortunes of these three 
administrations were very different. 

Salome, Herod’s sister, died during the governoi’ship of the 
above-named M. Ambivius, 3 accordingly about the year 10. 
On her death-bed she left her small territories by will to the 
Empress Julia (Livia), and they were undoubtedly immediately 
subject to the Governor at the time we are considering. 4 

Philip , the tetrarch of the north-eastern lands, proves by a 
prosperous reign of thirty-seven years that a son of Herod 
could really, in the best sense of the word, be a father to his sub- 
jects. There had fallen to his share a country which had from 
early times lain most of all in disorder, and which under Herod’s 
rule still suffered so terribly from depredations and border con- 
flicts. Yet by moderation, good temper, watchfulness, and strict 
justice he restored the interests of his land, and left behind him 
the reputation of a good ruler. However, he devoted himself 

426-35 ; and on the Acta Pilati comp. 1 Leg. ad Caium, cap. xxxvi. 

Jahrb. der Bibl. JViss. vi. pp. 49 sq. 2 Vol. v. pp. 449 sq. 

(now Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 154 3 See p. 64. 

sq.), with the addition in Rufinus’s Latin 4 Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 9. I ; Ant. xviii. 

translation of Eusebius’s Ecc. Hist. ix. 6 ; 2. 2. 

also at the end of the Anakephalosis of 
the so-called Hegesippus, De Bello Jud. 
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exclusively to his royal vocation, remained constantly (except 
when he went to Jerusalem to a feast) in his own country, and 
considered it unnecessary to be perpetually making pilgrimages 
to Rome, to waste there his time and his treasures. On his 
numerous processions through the land he was accustomed to 
have his throne — that is, whatever was required for the adminis- 
tration of justice— carried in his retinue, that he might be able 
everywhere to give succour and justice ; just as Caesar had 
everywhere carried after him tesselated pavements, 1 and as the 
Roman praetors and proconsuls made circuits through their 
provinces to deliver judgment. He rebuilt quite in the north, 
near the source of the Jordan, the city which the Greeks had 
formerly called Paneas, 2 named it Caesarea, and placed an image 
of the famous temple of Pan (the Paneion ), situated there, 
upon the reverse of his coins. The city was now often dis- 
tinguished as Caesarea Philippi or Decapolitana , 3 remained 
subsequently a large and flourishing town, as it is situated in 
a most productive region and not far from the old trade-road 
between Damascus and Egypt, but still pretty soon appears 
once more under its old and lasting name of Paneas (or in the 
present day Banjas). It is by the name of Caesarea that the 
New Testament particularly speaks of it. 4 Somewhat above the 
north-eastern shore of the Lake of Galilee he raised the place 
Bethsaida, which had then fallen to a village, into a town, gave 
it the privileges of a town and called it Julias , in honour of the 
Empress Julia (Livia, mother of Tiberius) ; it appears to have 
been built by him somewhat later, but soon became populous, 
and he died in it. 5 The facts that he had the source of the Jordan 
in his country scientifically investigated, 6 and that he ^ as the 
first of all the Herods who ventured to place the effigy of Ccesar on 
his coins 7 alone sufficiently show how much he esteemed a more 
independent culture and science. Late in life he married a niece, 
Salome, daughter of the Ilerodias who will be subsequently men- 
tioned, and granddaughter of his half-brother Aristobulus, who 
had found such a sad end at the hands of Herod; 8 but as he 
died childless in the year 34 a.d., Tiberius connected his land 
directly with Syria, though he assigned its revenues solely for 

- 1 Suet. Ccesar, eh. xlvi. ter is ed (John xii. 21) as situated in Galilee ; 

2 Vol. v. p. 236. see on the latter infra . 

3 Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 1.6, comp. vol. v. 6 According to Jos. Bell. Jud,. iii. 10. 7. 

P- 155. 7 Comp. Mionnets Description des 

4 Mark viii. 27, Matt. xvi. 13. Med. v.p. 566 sq. Madden’s Hist, of Jewish 

5 See regarding him generally Jos. Coinage , pp. 100-102. 

Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 1 ; Ant. xviii. 2. 1 ,■ 4. 6. 8 Vol. v. p. 444. The widow was 

This Bethsaida must be different from afterwards married again, Jos. Ant. xviii. 
that in Galilee, which is expressly charac- 5. 4. 
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the further improvement of its buildings and trade-roads. So 
well were the merits of this prince appreciated in Rome. 

If all the ruling Herods, or if not actually ruling, yet in- 
fluential through rich compensations and their descent, had been 
as excellent as this one, there might have gradually arisen once 
more, in spite of all previous experiences, a strong love for this 
royal house. For we saw above plainly, in the case of Pilate’s 
administration, how the Roman rule, even after it had estab- 
lished itself in peace, soon disturbed and agitated the people 
again in its most sacred feelings. It might appear once more 
to not a few that the government of a Judean house, even if of 
limited power, would really be better that the direct Roman 
rule. As we saw above , 1 Herodians , as they were called in these 
times by a name formed upon a Roman model, that is, adherents 
of the Herodian royal house, had previously formed themselves 
into a party, and (which is more remarkable) were still in exist- 
ence, only that now, when the power of Herod the Great had 
vanished, they were compelled still more than formerly to 
assume the form of a mere school. It is true their ultimate aim 
could be based only upon the hope that it might some day be 
possible to restore the former power of Israel by means of the 
power of the Herodian dynasty. But in a time when every 
party even in politics sought to establish itself by means of the 
schools and learning, they were obliged to found a new school 
amongst those already existing in Jerusalem. They accordingly 
held fast, it is true, to Judeanism in opposition to Heathenism ; 
in externals most of Herod’s descendants also continued to ad- 
here by preference, as their father had done, to the most indis- 
pensable laws of the Hagiocracy of those days, gladly defended 
their religious allies, and were regarded by many as their best 
advocates as against the heathen ; just as we saw above 2 all the 
four surviving sons of Herod pleading in favour of the petition 
of the people against Pilate. Still, the Herodians no less than the 
sons of Herod, were compelled after all to expect everything 
primarily from the Roman power , 3 and likewise to flatter the 
Herods as occasion required ; just as, quite contrary to the 
ancient custom in Israel, they kept, in accordance with heathen 
usages, the birthdays of the Herods like Sabbaths . 4 They 


1 Vol. v. p. 409. 

2 P. 69. 

3 Hence, in an essentially Roman 
question, they appear with the Pharisees, 
Mark xii. 1 3-1 7, comp. iii. 6. That Mena- 
hem, mentioned p. 17, would be, e.g., a 
Herodian, of whom M. Chagigah , ii. 2, 

simply relates that, as Hillel’s successor, 


he had resigned , and had Shammai as his 
successor; and in connection with his 
retirement later Talmudists add that he 
retired in company with eighty savants 
and went to the royal court covered with 
great honour. He was certainly not the 
Essene mentioned vol. v. p. 438. 

4 According to an old scholion on 
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might now endeavour to pave the way for an amalgamation 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees, just as they were aware 
that Herod had treated these parties, which were now really 
antiquated, with indifference, but their endeavours could never 
go deep enough. It is true that as long as sons of the Herodian 
royal house still ruled over some portions of the Holy Land of 
the past and in other ways aroused hope by their life, this party 
did not appear to be without some prospects, insecure as its 
basis was. But the following history will sufficiently show how 
little they permanently accomplished. It was one of those un- 
certain and unstable eclectic movements, such as are readily 
formed, even in science and learning, from motives of prudent 
calculation in the course of periods of peace, and which at the 
first storm immediately fall again into their original inanity. 

And at all events the other son of Herod who ruled over 
Galilee and Persea, the Tetrarch Antipas — usually called in the 
New Testament, and also by Josephus, Herod (probably because 
he himself liked this more distinguished name best) — was not 
a man who the longer he reigned (and he reigned nearly forty- 
three years ; accordingly beyond the period under notice) would 
the more have assisted this movement in favour of his house. 
In spite of timidity and a love of ease which increased with 
his years, he was very keenly active, and ready for everything 
when his power, and particularly adulation of the Emperor, were 
concerned. But ultimately he loved really only the world, 
with its honours, pleasures, and indulgences; and if he was 
obliged, from fear of complaints in Rome, to proceed much more 
cautiously than his father, he fell, on the other hand, early into 
all the greater liking for cunning, mixed with unwariness 
and covetousness, and to some extent into a but partially 
repressed cruelty, which became the more dangerous to him the 
longer he reigned ; so that his melancholy end can create no 
surprise. Even Christ can designate him on the fitting occasion 
only as ‘the fox;’ 1 so much had a low astuteness and a timidly 
cunning covetousness become his deepest characteristics. What 
can be gathered from the New Testament regarding him accords 
in this chief respect perfectly with Josephus’s accounts of him, 
notwithstanding the great difference there is in the matter 
which these two sources respectively have chiefly in view. 

He paid his tribute to the passion of the age in the matter 
of building towns. The town Sepphoris, to the north-west of 
Tabor, which previously could be regarded as the chief town of 

Pers. Sat. v. 180, comp, with my remarks the Prophets , i. p 274. 
on Ps. xxi. and note in Commentary on 1 Luke xiii. 32. 
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Galilee , 1 but had been so sadly demolished in the wars which 
followed upon Herod’s death , 2 he restored so magnificently that 
it was long looked upon as the most beautiful town of all 
Galilee, and remained as an important fortified place down to 
the Middle Ages, in fact exists in our own time as a village 
under the same name. It could serve on the north-east as a 
barrier against the Roman Caesarea on the Sea ; 3 but the 
Tetrarch arranged the town in such a heathen fashion that its 
inhabitants were always regarded in the following times of war 
as the best friends of Rome. Still he suffered it to retain its 
old name, whilst subsequent to the war of Bar-cocheba, in which 
without doubt it afresh splendidly proved its liking for Rome, 
it was distinguished by the name Diocaesarea, newly given to it . 4 
Probably at the same time he began in Peraea to throw a wall 
around the ancient town Baeth-aramphtha , 5 on the eastern bank 
of the Jordan, a little to the north of the Dead Sea, situated in 
the fruitful plain. He named it Julia Livia , though it is often 
called Julias or Livias simply. In later years, when he supposed 
that he already stood higli in the favour of Tiberius, but desired 
to stand still higher therein, he resolved to build also a Tiberias. 
Por this purpose he selected a very fruitful district by the 
Lake of Galilee, a little to the north of the warm baths (Ham- 
math, called by the Greeks Emmaus), which were famous in 
ancient times, probably because the site here was his own per- 
sonal property, and he therefore supposed that he could build 
and arrange the new city quite to his own taste. But un- 
expectedly an extensive burying-ground was come upon in the 
spot chosen, without doubt part of tbe ruins of an old town 
that had been long abandoned . 6 This circumstance might easily 
have led to the complete abandonment of the undertaking, as, 
according to the traditionary feeling, even a possible contact 


1 Vol. v. p. 403, 436. 

2 Rid. p. 463. 

3 Ante, p. 37. 

4 This name certainly did not arise 
before the second century: Josephus never 
uses it, and the first coin which bears it 
appears under Antoninus P., Mionnet, 
Descrip, des Med. v. p. 483, suppl. viii. 
p. 331. We may, therefore, with safety 
draw the above inference. 

5 A Greek form of Baeth-haramtha, as 
Baeth-Haram is already called. Josh. xiii. 
27 (according to which Baeth-Haran must 
be emended, Num. xxxii. 36). 

6 The later Talmudists supposed that 
the Rakkath belonging to Naphtali men- 
tioned Josh. xix. 35, in conjunction with 
Hammath, was on this site ; but if 
Josephus had known anything of a town 


previously situated here and still known, 
he would undoubtedly have mentioned 
the fact, as in all similar cases he does 
this, and speaks at such length precisely 
about the founding of Tiberias, Ant. 
xviii. 2. 3. — According to a statement in 
Qontres ha-Massoreth (edited by Dukes, 
Tiibingen, 1846), p. 1, Tiberias was for- 
merly called mri/O- This is a reminiscence 
of an entirely different kind; the question 
is only how the word is to be pointed 
(i"P fJJD, Befuge of God? ), and what is 
the age of this tradition (comp. Lebrecht’s 
Kritische Lese zum Talmud, p. 18b Ac- 
cording to Euseb. Chron. ii. pp. 148, 209, 
of Schone’s new ed., the building of 
Tiberias and Livias took place in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius. 
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with the bones of the dead was dreaded . 1 As a fact the settle- 
ment of the city would not make progress, and the Tetrarch 
was now compelled to employ every means at his command to 
procure permanent inhabitants for his new erection. He caused 
others than Galileans, indeed, a true medley of people, to settle 
there ; compelled many of his dependent subjects, and in part 
officials, to locate themselves there ; allowed even the poor 
from all countries — indeed, people of a questionable origin and 
doubtful freedom, to become citizens ; and was necessitated 
notwithstanding to endeavour to retain his settlers by all kinds 
of special privileges and benefits — indeed, by grants of houses 
and lands. Moreover, he caused his own house in the city to 
be ornamented with representations of animals, contrary to the 
sacred law as it was then interpreted : an offence which the 
stricter Zealots of the Law were the less inclined to overlook 
in his case , 2 as he, quite unlike Philip , 3 really did not place 
effigies of the Csesars on his coins . 4 However, the city never- 
theless flourished at last, although the doctors of the Law suc- 
ceeded in getting this provision, that every settler should be 
regarded as unclean the first seven days . 5 After the destruction 
of Jerusalem this limitation also fell into disuse, and in the 
end no Herodian city perpetuated by its long prosperity and 
durability its fame down to our own time as it has done. 

What else we know of Antipas’s deeds is somewhat un- 
certain in respect of date, inasmuch as Josephus, to whom we 
owe most of the information, omits here also, according to his 
usual custom, to mention accurately the years. 

His wife was a daughter of the Arabian king Aretas, whose 
seat was at Petra, from whence his dominion extended far 
northwards, and his territories touched the entire southern and 
eastern boundaries of Peroea. As these Arab princes, as was 
above 6 shown more fully, had lived for centuries in very various 
conflict with the Judeans, and even Herod had, to his own 


1 See Antiquities , p. 149 sq. It re- 
mains a remarkable fact that the city is 
nowhere mentioned in the first three 
Gospels, and first occurs in the fourth : 
so far may many, Galileans particu- 
larly, have in those first years still 
avoided contact with the city except 
under necessity. 

2 Jos. Life , ch. xii. 

3 Ante , p. 72. 

4 After the manner of Philip, he put 
the word Tiberias in the middle of the 

reverse of some of his coins (most likely 

of those struck in Tiberias), but not an 
image of this city after the heathen 
manner. Comp. Eckhel’s Boot. Num. i. 


p. 486 ; Cavedoni’s Biblische Numismatik, 
ii. p. 34; Madden’s History of Jewish 
Coinage , pp. 97-99. In the N. T. he is 
the more appropriately called briefly 
Herod, as he describes himself on his 
coins and inscriptions (comp. Eranz, 
Elem. Epigr. Gr. p. 271) as the Tetrarch 
Herod., evidently because Archelaus had 
called himself, acc. vol. v. p. 449, the 
Ethnarch Herod. We see from this that 
these sons of Herod were as eager to call 
themselves Herod as the successors of 
Caesar were to call themselves Caesar. 

5 Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 3. 

6 Vol. v. pp. 350 sq. 
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great cost, met with their hostility in his later years, nothing 
could be more desirable for his son, the Tetrarch, and for 
Palestine generally, than this family alliance. In this 
direction also the more universal repose which prevailed 
through the Roman Empire, was in this way confirmed. 
But after this union had lasted a considerable time, Antipas 
on one occasion undertook a journey by way of Jerusalem 
to Rome, on business which he had to transact there, 
took up his quarters in Jerusalem at the house of his 
half-brother Herod, who was living there as a rich man, and 
was the only son of Herod who bore this name from the first . 1 
He here fell in love with Herod’s wife Herodias — indeed, pro- 
mised to marry her and to divorce his Arab wife on his return 
from Rome. This Herodias was a daughter 2 of the Aristobulus 
whom Herod the Great had so cruelly slain , 3 and Berenice, the 
daughter of Herod’s sister Salome, it being a habit of the 
Herods to intermarry. In character she was only a worse 
copy of her great-grandmother, the Asmonean mother-in-law 
of Herod the Great, excessively proud and ambitious of rule 
like Alexandra, but also at the same time not inclined to shnn 
ignoble means ; just as in the present instance it was mani- 
festly only from ambition to become the wife of a Tetrarch 
that she could be led astray to the unlawful thought of pro- 
mising to marry the half-brother of her husband, and thus 
commit adultery in two ways. Whilst the Tetrarch, however, 
was still in Rome, his lawful wife came to hear of his inten- 
tions, without letting him see that she was aware of them, 
begged permission to make a visit of pleasure to Macbserus, 
the southern border- fortress between Perseaand the territory of 
her father , 4 while she had also secretly previously so arranged 


1 Acc. Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 1, 4, comp, 
xvii. 1. 3, and the remarks above, p. 69, 
on the two sons of Herod who were not 
princes. It is true Mark, vi. 17, names 
the Tetrarch Philip (for no other could 
then be thought of) instead of this Herod ; 
but acc. p. 72, Philip had another wife, 
and it would be more natural that Hero- 
dias should be thus led astray if her 
husband was not a prince. The con- 
fusion in Mark arose the more easily as 
this Herod was, acc. Jos. xvii. 1. 3, a 
brother of Philip, and the wives of both 
were, acc. p. 72, mother and daughter; 

so that in a certain respect Philip was 
involved in the matter, and could appear 
as a plaintiff. It looks, too, like an in- 

tentional correction of the Gospel of 

Mark, when both Luke iii. 19 and Matt, 
xiv. 3 (according to the better manuscripts, 


in both passages), the name Philip is 
omitted. The daughter of Herodias men- 
tioned in these passages of the Gospels 
was undoubtedly by her first husband, 
and probably died early, as Josephus 
passes her over. 

2 Jos. Ant . xviii. 5. 4; comp. vol. v. 
p. 439. 

3 Vol. v. p. 444. 

4 Ant. xviii. 5. 1, the sense would be, 
according to the former reading, that this 
town was then subject to the Arabian 
king; but that is contrary to the state- 
ment of Josephus himself in the following 
sect., 2, and the fact is itself improbable, 
according to the origin of this fortress, 
vol. v. p. 382. But it has now been per- 
ceived that an error must have crept into 
the text. J. Bekker reads rbv t<£ instead 
of t6t€, but (TTpaTTiybv must be inserted 
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everything, that the moment she entered this fortress she was 
received by an officer of her father’s, and her further flight to 
her father at Petra effected. Unfortunately Josephus does 
not supply more precisely the date of this event, which is 
important on account of the Gospel history also ; on the 
contrary, he connects it too closely with the war which at last 
arose out of it. 

The course of events was as follows : As a matter of course, 
the Tetrarch had thereby completely thrown away the peace 
with Aretas, and put into his hand the righteous pretext for 
demanding strict satisfaction. But without doubt there was 
first a good deal of negotiating to and fro between the two 
princes, particularly as the Romans also were greatly in- 
terested in the matter. In these negotiations a couple of 
years may very well have passed. The Tetrarch, however, 
married Herodias at once, and she continued to completely 
enchain his affections. Neither the sullen discontent of his 
people nor the open censure of John the Baptist availed to 
bring him back to the right path ; indeed, it is known how at 
last he got rid of this blameless preacher of repentance. 1 As 
at last both sides had exhausted themselves in negotiations 
and words, arms were resorted to. The Arabian now demanded 
a considerable district on the north-western boundary of his 
country, not far from the town of Gamala, situated on the 
south-east of the Lake of Galilee. The war was, however, 
conducted somewhat inactively by the two commanders only, 
after Aretas had rejected the Roman mediation, which had 
been, as it appears, offered to him under serious threats. But 
the decisive battle at last fell out to the disadvantage of the 
Tetrarch, as it is related, through an act of treachery on the 
part of the wretched rabble, which, when driven out of Philip’s 
principality, had been received into the army of Antipas ; and 
at all events such loose mobs were to be found, even at that 
time, amongst those small border-nations. 

This battle occurred at latest in the year 34, while the 
Tetrarch Philip was still living. 2 John the Baptist also had 

in order to supply the reference of As regards the locality of this fortress on 
viroT€\rj. The princess had secretly sent the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, see 
on before to Machserus, as her marshal, infra. 
a chief who had been in office at the court 1 See infra. 

of Antipas, but was tributary to Aretas 2 As can be inferred with perfect cer- 

on account of landed property, and this tainty from the words ol ot/res iic rrjs 
officer had arranged everything so well QiAlinrov reTpapxlas, Ant. xviii. 5. 1. The 
with the Nabatean chief that she passed fact that the death of Philip was pre- 
from one hand quite safely into the other, viously related, xviii. 4. 6, does not alter 
This is plainly the meaning of the account, the clear meaning of these words. It 
comp. Gott. Gel. Anz. 1865, p. 177 sq. must be noted that Josephus in the first 
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evidently fallen not so very long before, since not a few 
amongst the people ascribed the unfavourable issue of the war 
to the innocent blood of the Baptist, which the Tetrarch had 
shed. 1 Roman help was now indispensable, inasmuch as if the 
Arabians followed up their victory they would have been able 
to overrun all Palestine and many parts of Syria. And this 
help was all the more necessary after Philip’s principality had 
been incorporated with Syria. 2 As a fact, after all Roman 
negotiations with the defiant Arab prince had proved fruitless, 
Tiberius commissioned the ‘Rector’ of Syria and the rest of 
the East, L. Vitellius, 3 to inflict severe punishment upon him. 
But at that time the care and attention of the Roman general 
in Syria were variously preoccupied, amongst other things by 
the Parthian affairs as well as by the growing dissatisfaction 
in Palestine with Pilate’s government, so that an immediate 
war of annihilation against Aretas was not to be thought of. 

It is probable that for reasons of this kind Vitellius did not 
come either to Samaria or to Jerusalem, before the year 36, to 
examine the charges which we have seen 4 were laid against 
Pilate. It happened to be the Passover when he came ; and 
as he had a brilliant reception from the people, he showed 
himself very gracious with regard to their requests. He re- 
mitted the tax on market-produce which had been levied by 
the Romans until that time, 5 and granted to the high priest 
the free use constantly of his official adornments. 6 The high- 
priest Caiaphas, who had always been on a good footing with 
Pilate, 7 but had long lost the respect of the people, he deposed 
at their request, and transferred the office to a certain Jonathan, 
son of Hanan, from whom, however, he withdrew it again in 
the following year, in order to confer it on his brother Theo- 
philus. 8 He then went back to Antioch ; but he seems soon to 
have gone from there to the Euphrates, to a peaceful meeting 
with the Parthian king Artabanus, and, after successful nego- 
tiations with reference to previous disputes with the Romans, 
he received from this Parthian his son Darius as a hostage and 


instance (xviii. 3. 1-4. 3) makes the go- 
vernment of Pilate the subject of his 
narrative, inasmuch as he properly starts 
from Jerusalem ; that then first, after he 
has mentioned the Parthian affairs (4. 6), 
does he pass to the death of Philip, to 
close (5. 1 sq.), with the history of Antipas, 
who died last. This is plainly the mate- 
rial order which he observes in this case ; 
the chronological order of the various 
events has to be supplied by the reader. 
I)r. Keim’s view of this whole matter, as 


stated in his Gcschichtlicher Christus (3rd 
ed. pp. 227-240), is based on groundless 
suppositions. 

1 Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 2. 

2 Acc. p. 72, ante. 

* P. 70. 

4 P. 70. 

5 See ante , p. 42. 

6 See ante , p. 40. 

7 See ante , p. 64. 

* Jos. Ant . xviii. 4. 3 ; 5. 3. 
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pledge of future peace. Among the Parthian presents which 
were sent to the Roman emperor is mentioned as a marvel a 
Babylonian Jew, Eleazar, seven feet in stature. The Tetrarch 
accompanied the Roman Proconsul on this mission of peace, 
entertained the two chief personages in a brilliant manner 
upon a bridge thrown over the Euphrates, and took care not to 
leave the Emperor uninformed of all the success of the nego- 
tiations. Indeed, his information arrived before that sent by 
Yitellius himself, which almost cost him the favour of the 
latter. 1 

At the commencement of the year 37 Yitellius received 
from the Emperor the strict command to carry out the war 
against Aretas, after the Arabian had in the meantime extended 
his conquests even as far as Damascus, to the painful humilia- 
tion of the Romans. 2 The Roman general collected for this 
purpose a large army of Roman soldiers and allies. The Arab 
king remained very defiant, and afterwards it was related that 
in his confident courage he recklessly prophesied that no enemy 
would force his way to Petra, because one of three principal 
persons responsible for the war would soon fall. Yitellius 
advanced with his army from Antioch to Ptolemais, 3 and pro- 
posed to strike across to Petra by the most direct road by 
Judea, Jerusalem, and the south of the Dead Sea. There was 
then sent from Jerusalem to meet him a very earnest deputa- 
tion, with the petition that he would spare the district of the 
Holy City the march through it, on account of the Roman 
eagles. 4 He yielded, and proposed to cross the Jordan, direct- 
ing his march through the great plain between Galilee and 
Samaria. But, nevertheless, in company with the Tetrarch 
and a few intimate friends, he honoured Jerusalem with a visit, 
and was again received there with great splendour. Indeed, 
as a feast (either Easter or Pentecost) was at hand, he pro- 
mised to himself present a sacrifice at it. However, on the 
fourth day of his stay there, he received the news of the death 
of Tiberius, administered to the army the oath of allegiance to 
Caius, and, probably not unwillingly, abandoned the campaign 
for which he had now no authority. 5 A tolerable arrangement 
appears to have afterwards ended the contention, of which we 
must speak subsequently. 6 

1 Acc. Jos. Ant. xviii. 4. 4 sq. ; comp., ther, vol. vi. [German], 

as regards Vitellius, Suet. Vitell. ch. ii. 3 Vol. v. p. 236. 

and Tac. Ann . vi. 41-44, where, however, 4 See ante , p. 65. 

on account of the great hiatus at the close 5 Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 3 ; at this point in 

of lib. vi. the end of the above history is Tacitus the hiatus occurs, 
wanting. 6 Vol. vi. [German]. 

2 On this important episode, see fur- 
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Antipas remained, meantime, without children. On this 
account it was to be expected that this last remnant of the 
kingdom of Herod would soon become directly Roman. It is 
true that from the time of Augustus there had also existed all 
along in the neighbourhood a few small principalities not 
directly dependent on Rome, as in Chalkis or Abila ; 1 in 
Emesa, on the northern slope of the Lebanon, under King 
Sampsigeramus, to whose daughter a younger member of the 
Herodian family was married ; 2 in Cappadocia and in Cilicia . 3 
But the principles which prevailed in Rome were unfavourable 
to the continuance of such governments of ‘ allies , 5 and all 
such vassal-governments were gradually absorbed into the one 
empire of Rome. 

3 . The Members of the Ancient Nation in Heathen Countries . 

With regard to the numerous dispersed members of the 
nation in heathen cities and countries, their position and their 
lot remained in general the same as was described in the 
previous volume ; but it is implied in the nature of the mutual 
relations thus formed, as they have already been there dis- 
cussed, that their essential incompatibility, even during this 
generally peaceful period, could not be concealed, and that at 
least certain striking indications thereof should break out. 
We can observe this most plainly in that quarter where the 
light of history is for us at this time the brightest, that is, in 
in the Roman empire. 

We saw in the previous volume how favourably Csesar 
and then Augustus were disposed towards the Judeans and 
Samaritans, and that they were well able to use the favourable 
opportunity to their own advantage. Tiberius gladly per- 
petuated in a similar way that which his predecessors had in 
this respect begun. He zealously promoted everywhere par- 
ticularly peace, trade, and manufactures, and discountenanced 
internal discord. During the first half of his reign especially 
he kept a strict watch over the governors of all the provinces. 
Accordingly, this period before us of thirty years was in general 
a truly prosperous age for the widely-scattered Dispersion, in 
which their intercourse and wealth grew in all directions. 
Moreover, their religion also was not only left in peace amongst 

* Vol. y. p. 404, comp, further in just like the adherents of the Gaulonite, 
vol. vi. [German]. ante , p. 45 sq., revolted against the 

2 Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 4. Romans, when, after the death of the 

3 Tac. Ann. ii. 42, 78 ; comp. vi. 41, King Archelaus, it was required to come 
from which it appears that in Cilicia directly under Rome and submit to a 
Tracheia also, in the year 36 a.d., a people census, 
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all kinds of heathen, but it was also freely taught, and could 
be brought in various ways under the notice of the curious 
heathen. The best evidence of this is supplied by one of the 
immediate contemporaries, Philo of Alexandria, particularly in 
his book on the c Legation to Caius.’ For this loquacious 
writer undoubtedly exaggerates somewhat the praise to be 
accorded to Tiberius, and still more that to be accorded to 
Augustus, inasmuch as by exalting these emperors he could 
throw Caius still more into the shade. Still, the facts which 
he brings forward are not inventions, and the whole impression 
which the rule of these two emperors had made upon the 
Judeans of that time must have been a very favourable one. 
Thus he mentions, with high commendation, that Tiberius 
never claimed from the Judeans the least mark of divine 
worship for himself or for the Roman empire and the family 
of Caesar . 1 However, such cautious abstention was everywhere 
manifested by this emperor, even in Rome and towards the 
Senate. Further, Philo mentions that he allowed the poor 
Judeans dwelling at Rome to share in the monthly distribu- 
tions of money and corn which fell to the numerous poor of 
the city ; indeed, that when the distribution chanced to fall 
on a Sabbath, he ordered it to be made on the next day, out 
of special consideration for them . 2 But when Philo remarks 
that Tiberius caused daily sacrifices to be presented for him- 
self in the Temple at Jerusalem also, and thereby paid the 
highest honour to the Judean religion , 3 the sacrifices intended 
are undoubtedly only those which the Persian and Syrian kings 
had previously caused to be presented at the public cost . 4 

Nevertheless, these relations, which are extolled by Philo as 
so unexception ally happy, began to be observably beclouded even 
at the commencement of the reign of Tiberius. At that time 
very many Judeans had long dwelt in Rome, settled in this 
central point of the world from very various causes. The largest 
number of them consisted of the descendants of those who had 
formerly come to Rome as public prisoners through the victories 
of Pompey and other Roman generals. As freedmen they had 
received a district across the Tiber as their locality , 5 and lived 
there mostly in the greatest poverty. Many of these and of 
the others who then flocked to Rome did not, on account of their 

1 Leg. ad Caium, ch. xxxviii. sq. number of such captives were removed, 

2 Ibid. ch. xxiii. (ii. p. 569). and which is in our own time still re- 

3 Ibid. ch. xxiii. garded as the Jews’ quarter (il Ghetto) of 

4 Yol. v. p. 113. Rome. Comp. Leg. ad Caium , ch. xxiii. 

5 The same district into which later, (ii. p. 568) with vol. v. pp. 240, 401. 
after the victories of Titus, a much larger 
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avocations, enjoy the best reputation. In their interpretation 
of the sacred antiquities of Mosaism particularly they did not 
always meet in the best way the curiosity of the Romans. For 
at that time all Romans, from the common people to the em- 
peror, were smitten with the desire to occupy themselves with 
the singularities of the 6 Judeans/ and, if possible, to present 
sacrifices themselves at Jerusalem, or, if that could not be, to 
get them presented for them. 1 Indeed, a universal longing to 
be initiated into the Oriental religions and mysteries had before 
that time taken possession of many Romans, particularly of 
many women, although the motives which produced this desire 
in individual cases were often anything but pure, and much 
vain curiosity, or still worse, was present. We shall have to 
speak further on this point in the next volume. Thus there 
came a Judean of bad reputation into the Imperial City, who 
had fled from Palestine on account of a transgression against 
the laws and from fear of further punishment. In Rome he 
professed publicly to be an interpreter of the Mosaic laws, or an 
exegete, and persuaded a noble lady, Fulvia, who had already 
been converted to the Mosaic religion, wife of a certain Saturni- 
nus, of Equestrian or Senatorial rank, to entrust to him purple 
and gold as an offering for the Temple. But the deceiver had 
previously concerted with three others to divide the treasures as 
soon as they got them into their power. The affair got abroad, 
and it was said that Saturninus himself had communicated it 
to the Emperor. As now at the same time there had also been 
loud complaints of still worse frauds on the part of the priests 
of Isis in Rome, and all these Oriental religions were as yet 
little distinguished from each other, 2 at the instigation of 
Tiberius, a severe resolution of the Senate was issued with re- 
gard to the 4 Egyptian and Judean religions. 53 According to 
this resolution, 4,000 of the younger men of such freedmen 
were to be forced into the military service (which was an abomi- 
nation in the estimation of the Judeans 4 ), and were to be sent 
to Sardinia (considered then one of the most unhealthy islands 5 ), 

1 Saet. Oct. lxxvi,, xciii., and the with the priests of Isis, who were even 
well-known witticisms of Horace (Sat. i. crucified in punishment of their serious 
4, 143 sq., and elsewhere), Persius (Sat. frauds. 

v. 180 sq.), Ovid (Rem. Am. 219 sq.) 3 It is necessary on this point to care- 
Comp. also Seneca, Be Sujperst. (in fully take together the words of Tac. Ann. 
Augustine’s Be Civ. Dei , vi. 11), who, ii. 85, Suet. Tib. xxxvi., Jos. Ant. xviii. 
however, here already, anticipating the 3. 5, and those of Philo, Leg. ad Caium , 
manner of Tacitus, speaks of the scelera- ch. xxiv., in order to infer from them the 
tissima gens. real state of the case, and to fully under- 

2 Manifestly owing to this confusion, stand the entire resolution of the Senate. 

Jos. Ant. xviii. 3. 4, relates at length, 4 See vol. v. p. 406. 

before the Judean incident, § 5, the affair 5 Whither subsequently many Chris- 
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to destroy the robbers there ; all the rest, if they did not re- 
nounce their superstition by a certain day, were to be driven 
from Italy ; the sacred garments and the rest of the holy utensils 
were to be burnt. This incident took place in the year 19, 
accordingly, before Sejanns had obtained his great influence 
over Tiberius; which makes Philo’s idle talk about the Judeans 
having had to suffer this simply from the hatred of Sejanus all 
the more foolish. On the contrary, the Judeans were now for 
the first time, according to Roman legislation, classed together 
with the adherents of the Egyptian and Syrian religions, the 
frivolity of which Augustus had previously sought to banish 
from Rome by a similar law. 1 And undoubtedly the effect of 
such laws in hindering ‘ superstition 9 and its teachers was not 
very lasting this time either: however, similar prohibitions 
could the more easily be repeated. 

We shall find subsequently a better opportunity of observing 
how the circumstances of the Babylonian Judeans also grew 
less favourable in these times. But in general several distinc- 
tions of greater significance between the dispersed descendants 
of the ancient nation who lived in the Roman and those who 
lived in the Parthian empire were still kept up from earlier 
times, and they were destined soon to become in the course of 
the subsequent times of greater importance. Those in the Roman 
Empire dwelt, it is true, in some localities nearer together, 
partly because they had in the last centuries been transplanted 
thither in large numbers as settlers or as prisoners, partly on 
account of the circumstances which were favourable to inter- 
course, as in Alexandria, Rome, Antioch, Thessalonica, Corinth ; 
but in general they lived very much intermixed with the Gen- 
tiles, extending themselves in all directions, so that the name 
Dispersion, or Diaspora , was specially applicable to them. 2 On 
the other hand, those in the Parthian empire still continued to 
dwell closer together in certain localities, particularly those 
belonging to the great banishments of the Assyrian and Chal- 
dean times, so that the Aramaic name Galuth , i.e. exile, still 
remained for this and much later times the usual one for them 
collectively. 3 As now Greek culture was, in the Eastern conn- 


tians also were banished ; corap. Hippol. 
Pkilosopkumena, p. 287, Oxford edition. 
Romans also, whom it was desired very 
severely to punish, were not infrequently 
sent thither. 

1 Dio Cassius, Hist. liv. 6. 

2 Comp, rj 5 laanropa t&v ‘EAAirji'oot', 
John vii. 35, corap. xii. 20 ; whence the 
phrases Jam. i. 1 1 Pet. i. 1, although 


transferred to the Christian society, are 
sufficiently explained. 

3 This name continued very constant, 
particularly in accordance with the usage 
of it in Ezekiel and “Isa.” xlv. 13; that 
the exile was at all events originally a 
compulsory one, follows of itself from the 
feeling of ancient nations in this re- 
spect. 
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tries, since the overthrow of the Seleucidse and the supremacy 
of the Eoman rule, gradually driven back, and the hostility 
between the East and the West of the world of that time grew 
more pronounced, the Judeans in these two great halves of that 
world also assumed increasingly dissimilar forms of mental 
development. Much more of ancient learning and scholastic 
knowledge, as well as of antique customs and maxims of life, 
remained in the East; much freer movement and fresher 
originality of life were indigenous amongst the Judeans in the 
wide empire of the West with its infinite variety, and could 
not, down to this time, be much repressed under the imperial 
rule. Still, the Temple in Jerusalem, common to both, with 
all the other sacred things of Israel, had hitherto united the 
two great halves of the dispersed nation of the true religion 
which were about to separate ever wider from each other. And 
almost exactly midway between them there dwelt constantly 
the nucleus of a true nation, which, in spite of all its already 
half-completed dispersion and its manifold disruption, included 
within it still a sufficiency of pure energy and pure courage. 


The Condition and the Hope of the Nation in the Sacred Land 

of its Fathers. 

For it cannot be ignored that the most recent Eoman period 
also contributed largely to the still further confusion and 
crippling of the whole spirit of the nation generally in the 
ancient sacred land itself, and to a still worse demoralisation of 
some classes and sections of it. The rent in the sanctuary of 
so many hearts which was made by the Eoman rule at the very 
first, and which the forcible repression of the rising of the 
Gaulonite 1 could not heal, was too deep to admit of its being 
closed, even by the long peace of these days ; and in the midst 
of this long peace there were nevertheless perpetually fresh 
national embroilments and animosities of the worst kind. For 
this subjugation under the sword of the heathen the better 
portion of the nation sought comfort solely in the consciousness 
of its spiritual superiority and in its Messianic hope. The 
desire to teach and to convert the heathen, which had com- 
menced long before , 2 now revived with fresh zeal and found in 
the peace of the wide Eoman empire all the greater scope. 
But these undertakings, so far as they were prosecuted with 
some conscious purpose, undoubtedly proceeded mainly from 


Ante, p. 53. 


2 See vol. v. pp. 27, 33, 173. 
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Jerusalem and from the Pharisees . 1 We see, however, from the 
writings of Philo, how zealously the Judeans who dwelt more 
closely crowded together in Alexandria also cultivated and 
boasted of the freer culture of the mind. But the results of the 
endeavour to convert the heathen remained all along com- 
paratively insignificant; and the Hagiocracy was little able by 
its own efforts at home to educate its children so as to make 
them perfect members of a community based on true religion. 
Thus the best national energies, even in many of the better 
members of Israel, as it still continued to exist, grew rigid and 
obdurate, or embittered and poisoned, in the very midst of this 
long peace ; and all the forces of impure religion which had 
displayed themselves from early times and which sought to 
become dominant, could the more rampantly flourish in the 
oppressive, swampy atmosphere of this age. 

The poisonous influences which seem to gather over a 
calamitous time, or over a nation which has long been declining, 
often in the most surprising manner break out even in diseases 
and weaknesses, which, when once they have anywhere taken 
firmer hold, are difficult to eradicate. At the beginning of this 
long national history, Israel suffered, in consequence of the 
calamitous Egyptian times, from a detestable disease which 
touched only the skin . 2 In a similar manner we see now, 
towards the end of this history, suddenly a new terrible disease 
appearing, affecting both the soul and the body, and myste- 
riously clinging to not a few members of the nation. This is 
(to give it this name) the disease of demons , the most marked 
sign of the dark aspect of this time. In this disease the dread 
of evil spirits, which was of much earlier date , 3 had, in conjunc- 
tion with the confusion and soured temper of this period and 
with all the other profound disturbances of the mind of this 
people, grown into one most obscure and grievous calamity, 
and now meets us in the most horrible form. It is as if all 
the most enigmatical mental sufferings of the nation, as it was 
already growing old, took bodily shape in the crowds of de- 
moniacs who now appear scattered through all parts of the 
country and in the villages as well as the towns. But if these 
sufferings are earlier as regards the elements from which they 
arose, and probably not absent even amongst the neighbouring 
nations about that time, as a disease they were now first fully 
developed, and as such it shows itself nowhere else more deeply 
roofed than in that nation whose spirit had long become most 
sensitive precisely in every purely emotional experience as re- 

1 Matt, xxiii. 15: we shall have to 2 Vol. ii. p. 80. 
speak further on this point in the next 3 Vol. v. p. 184. 
volume. 
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gards right and wrong religions relations . 1 But in the demoniacs 
it is scarcely possible any more to see members of the people of 
God : so low do they seem to have sunk and so completely to 
have forgotten everything of the true God, or rather to be for- 
gotten of Him. The separation of the realm of spirits into the 
two of good and evil angels has now been made complete ; but 
that so many could now surrender themselves without resist- 
ance to the belief of being under the absolute dominion of 
evil spirits, and thereby fall into increasing misery, is a sign of 
the great spiritual confusion and helplessness, indeed, of the 
vast general misery and degeneracy of this age. 

Of the condition of the people at that time in the chief 
towns of the various districts of the country we know but 
little, and can speak definitely with regard to Jerusalem only. 
In this capital the people were, it is true, no longer dependent 
on the influences and humours of a royal court ; and the Homan 
governor rarely came thither. But there had then long existed, 
in the great mother-community of all native and foreign Judeans, 
a learned school for the exegesis of the Sacred Scriptures 
and for the study of the Law , 2 of which we can now only with 
difficulty form a more than general idea. However, the estima- 
tion in which the school was held and the influence it exerted 
were, according to all indications, very great. Probably it was 
but rarely that it came into unfriendly collision with the Hagio- 
cracy; without doubt it generally gave its adhesion to the 
intentions and resolves of the Hagiocracy, by which it could 
acquire great power, although it thereby also involved itself in 
all the exceedingly dangerous errors and wrong courses of the 
latter. Accordingly it exercised hardly any different influence 
upon both the people generally, and particularly upon the people 
of the great capital, from that of the Hagiocracy itself. And 
the more independent the people in the proud capital were of 
all the influences of a royal court, the more dependent were 
they upon the Hagiocracy, which had in that city its only seat 
and now had a more illustrious position than ever before. The 
Hagiocracy had now become, next to the Sacred Scriptures, the 


1 This point is further discussed sub- 
sequently in this volume, as well as in my 
essay on the Demoniac of Gergesa, Jahrbb. 
der Bibl. Wiss. vii. p. 54 sq. [Comp, now 
the author’s last work, Gott und die Bibel, 
§ 221.— Tr.] 

2 Indicated by such passages as Luke 
ii. 46, Mark iii. 22, vii. 1, John vii. 15, 
and by many other evidences, even by the 
very existence and great significance of 
the ypafi juareTs and vofwco't, comp, ante , 


p. 9, vol. v. pp. 489 sq. ; such names as 
Rabbi also (see infra ) can only be ex- 
plained by its existence. Nor could new 
learned schools have arisen in so many 
places, immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, if a great school of this 
kind had not previously existed in Jeru- 
salem, and many customs undoubtedly 
were retained from this earlier school in 
the far poorer institutions of the later 
generations. 
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sole pride and defence of the nation in this phase of its his- 
tory ; and it ruled under the exclusive supreme supervision of 
the Romans with all the greater freedom from the fact that the 
Roman government was disinclined to meddle with the peculiar 
religion of this nation. The Hagiocracy had the control of all 
the sacred institutions in Jerusalem; and all the rich presents 
and offerings which flowed together around the Temple out of 
all countries of the world , 1 from the settled or scattered Judeans 
and to no small extent from pious heathen, passed through 
their hands. Thus a great portion of the population of the 
capital were dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the power, 
the wealth, and the good-will of the heads of this Hagiocracy ; 
and from the rich sacrifices of the Temple, the feasts solemnised 
in connection with it, and the money of the crowds of foreign 
visitors, there fell such seductive advantages upon the resident 
population that they necessarily became constantly more de- 
pendent on the Hagiocracy, just as this was the case for 
centuries with Papal Rome and is still the case with Mecca. 

The Hagiocracy, in the stereotyped and unchangeable form 
which it had now assumed, and with its sense of security, was 
unable to awaken any deep religious impression in those 
people who were immediately connected with it and derived 
from it material advantages. On the other hand, it had 
become, through the form and authority of the laws and insti- 
tutions which formed the sphere of its movements for some 
centuries, itself more and more dependent on the school of the 
learned interpreters of the Sacred Scriptures and the experts of 
the Law ; and it was precisely this school which was then at 
the height of its prosperity. We can thus understand that 
the chief pride and also the most perilous arrogance and the 
most obdurate infatuation of those days found a climax in this 
school of the Biblical scholars. They could imagine that for 
this late age they possessed the true seat of Moses, and on that 
account perpetuated his rule . 2 They saw the common people, 
no less than the men of high-priestly and priestly rank, living 
and acting according to their interpretation and understanding 
of the ancient sacred laws of this kingdom of the true God. 
And after the rising of the Gaulonite had been put down, this 
school alone remained standing erect in its extensive sphere of 

1 See vol. v. p. 173. The passage here customary offerings, were nevertheless re- 
cited, Mai. i. 11, which is so often incor- garded there as ‘quite a pure offering.’ 
rectly understood, expresses properly no- Comp. Jahrbb. der Bill. Wiss. viii. p. 162. 
thing else than that already in heathen 2 Matt, xxiii. 2 sq., and the words 
countries there were many who esteemed Enoch xcix. 2, civ. 10, allude to similar 
the true religion, the presents of whom adulterations of the sacred Law by the 
flowed to the Temple, and, although not scholars. 
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labour, irradiated by the splendour of an unusually profound 
knowledge, and as it were invested with an inviolable sanctity. 
The school accordingly boasted that the Judeans, with their 
sacred books, which were reliably interpreted and accessible to 
every man, and with their enduring sacred laws and obliga- 
tions, possessed a religion such as no other nation enjoyed, a 
religion so perfectly true and in itself so unchangeable from the 
earliest times, and also so familiar and dear to all members of 
the community alike . 1 But a truly living religion, capable of 
overcoming the evils of the time, could not become prevalent 
through their agency. Accordingly there w T as soon developed 
in their midst an all the more haughty contempt of the com- 
mon people as c not knowing the law , 5 2 a contempt scarcely 
repressed and moderated somewhat by the prudence and caution 
of the profession, or by the superior wisdom of individuals of 
the profession. It is true, that in one feeling of greatest practical 
effect the Hagiocrac} r were now in complete agreement with the 
mass of the people, both of the settled inhabitants of Palestine 
and of the Dispersion generally. This feeling was the uncon- 
ditional reverence of the sacred national memories, of a great 
past history, of the sacred books, and of everything connected 
with them. This is, indeed, precisely the great characteristic 
feature which appears everywhere through all these last cen- 
turies of the existence of the ancient nation, and in which at 
this time pre-eminently all sections and parties of the people 
most readily meet in complete sympathy. Thus in these long 
years of tranquillity splendid monuments were willingly erected 
in honour of the ancient national prophets, heroes, and martyrs ; 
their graves were looked for with a wholly new zeal and adorned 
with every mark of deep reverence ; 3 as Herod had already 
acted in a similar case . 4 In this respect also this late age ap- 
peared to seek to return to the beginning of the entire history. 
Nevertheless, how little did the real spirit of those early heroes 
of Israel live in the hearts of those who took most pains to 
honour them with external honour ! 

Notwithstanding, there all along existed in the nation 
generally, as it dwelt in the sacred land of its fathers, very 
many uncorrupted and healthy elements, which this long peace 
only permitted once more to attain new vigour. Where the 
true religion has been once in force from ancient times as the 

1 Jos. Contra Ap. i. 8, ii, 18-20. rest of the Holy Land originated at this 

2 See ante , p. 27. time deserves to be more particularly in- 

3 Matt, xxiii. 29-31, Luke xi. 47, 48. vestigated. 

Whether, and which of, the remaining 4 Vol. y. p. 435. 
ancient erections of Jerusalem and of the 
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highest law, and is, moreover, as at that time, even under the 
Hagiocracy, constantly held up with so much zeal before the 
whole nation as the one means of salvation for priests and laity 
alike, it may well there in a thousand places silently produce its 
beneficial effects even against the will of the rulers, and can 
hardly ever permit the whole nation to fall into ruin. Far 
from the capital and the trading towns , 1 there was always 
dwelling still a firm nucleus of the people leading simpler and 
less artificial lives. Amid the toils of the increased demands of 
the age, they were, notwithstanding, as a rule, well educated 
by means of the careful instruction on the Sabbaths, which 
had then been widely spread from previous times. Nor did 
they fail to share enthusiastically in either the exalted ancient 
memories or the peculiar hope of Israel. Moreover, in Jeru- 
salem itself and in the literary circles, there were undoubtedly 
always to be found here and there individuals who were not 
only well-educated and prepared to receive all higher truth, but 
were also longingly hoping for a final fulfilment of the ancient 
hope of the nation. Such, for instance, as that Simeon, who 
was in his advanced age rejuvenated by this hope, and that 
Anna, Phanuel’s daughter, on whom the prophetic afflatus de- 
scended, whose memory has been by accident preserved from 
this time : 2 or as we see such hopes once more revived in this 
very time in the book of the Assumption of Moses . 3 

It is also not to be denied that the whole condition of the 
people once more took a more hopeful form during these thirty 
years, so that not a few individuals were able to hope for still 
better things in the future if there was a continuous advance 
in the same course. After the fatal collision with the Romans, 
which was threatened at the very commencement, had been 
rendered less injurious before it was too late, and the first 
violent outbreak of Zealotism had been conducted into a quieter 
channel, the prosperity of the people had been increased in the 
shelter of peace even under the Roman rule. Moreover, the 
nation had really won spiritual victories over the Romans, by 
bdth its patience and its tenacity in well-considered petition and 
representation ; and this could not fail to increase in no small 
degree its self-consciousness. Indeed, these victories, it was 
felt, might gradually become more and more victories of the true 

1 As was previously remarked, vol. v. not have arisen unless a reminiscence 

p. 460. had been preserved of the fact that the 

2 Luke ii. 25-38. A narrative of a Judeans in the distant east also followed 
somewhat free character, but one which with greatest interest precisely at that 
by no means originated without an his- time the course of the ancient hope of 
torical basis. On the other hand, the Israel. 

story of the Magi, Matt. ii. 1-18, could 8 See ante , p. 55. 
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religion over the heathenism which now ruled the world as never 
before ; and step by step this increased self-consciousness might 
have sought with increasing energy to attain the final object 
of the community of the true religion. 

But after all we are compelled to say, that if the history of 
the people of Israel in this last great phase had been continued 
simply as we have just seen it unfolding in the first of the 
three portions of it, the whole of this last period would have 
then conducted to nothing else than to the final and perpetual 
ruin of this people, and a ruin in which the higher blessings 
which lay concealed in it and its past history would have 
gradually been wasted and lost. For though it is true that 
the teaching and practical tendencies of the Gaulonite — 
which, as we have seen, embodied the true logical outcome, 
and, as regards foreign governments, the greatest power of the 
Hagiocracy, just as the latter was the same embodiment of the 
entire past history of Israel — had been with their spreading and 
devouring fire completely kept down at the moment of their first 
violent repression ; on the other hand, the profounder tendencies 
and spirit from which they had sprung had not been crushed by 
the fall of the Gaulonite. On the contrary, this spirit and these 
tendencies constituted precisely the life-breath of the spiritual 
history of all these centuries. They made themselves gradually 
felt once more also in what seemed the most modest demands 
and the most patient petitions, as we saw in the history of 
Pilate , 1 inasmuch as the tenacious demand not to be compelled 
so much as to see possible images of heathenism, at all events 
not within the Holy City and its district, ultimately originates in 
them. And they were always only waiting for the favourable 
time to break out in the wildest fire and .to seize with consuming 
force the whole nation in a terrible struggle upon native and 
foreign soil. The lamentable progress of the history will soon 
show this. Moreover, the total annihilation of the nation in the 
final collision with the Roman power must have at the same 
time annihilated all the higher treasures which were contained 
in it and its two thousand years of toil and conflict for the true 
religion, because they were still too closely interwoven with its 
nationality, and, indeed, had in the course of its past develop- 
ment got more and more amalgamated with that nationality 
on account of the severe struggle to protect its very existence 
against the other nations. For in this respect something like 
a real enchantment has taken effect, which seemed to limit as 
by a charm the possession and enjoyment of the truths of the 

1 Ante , p. 66. 
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higher religion to the nationality of Israel, while this nation- 
ality itself had nevertheless, with all that was based upon it, at 
last to disappear with the nation itself if the immortal treasures 
which it contained were to be rescued in a purer and more per- 
fect form. Otherwise individual members of the nation might 
have here and there escaped from the national destruction which 
was now so impending, but in that case there would only have 
been a repetition of what is observed with regard to the peculiar 
doctrines and religions of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Parsees, and 
similar ancient nations of higher culture. These doctrines and 
religions were preserved for a considerable time amongst the 
dwindled and melancholy remnants of these nations, but only 
in the end to perish more and more completely. Or we should 
have had a repetition of the case of those Jews who, whether 
before or after the rise of Christianity, had found their way into 
further eastern Asia, into China, and elsewhere. There, far from 
Christianity, they developed in their isolation no spiritual 
activity at all worth the name, and down to the present time 
have been more and more hopelessly dying out. The consum- 
mation of the true religion and the great reward of the entire 
two thousand years of the best endeavour and struggle of this 
nation would have been missed ; and just as the most promising 
blossoms and fruit fall uselessly to the ground if they are not 
brought to perfection, so also in this highest instance all the 
spiritual treasures which had long ago been gained would have 
been lost again, if their perfect consummation had not come at 
the right time to secure their lasting duration and their con- 
tinual future increase. 

At this point, therefore, there arises first a series of most 
important questions, which are here proposed not only by this 
period of thirty years and the remainder of the last advance of 
Israel’s history, but also ultimately by this entire history, and 
here towards its close most pointedly. Everything tends with 
irresistible force to a conclusion of the past course of develop- 
ment and to a new reconstruction, because the best members 
of the Community must themselves feel more or less clearly 
how near and inevitably the final destruction is hanging over 
the head of this Community, unless it should yet in time be 
rejuvenated and enter upon a completely new and a better 
course. But such a rejuvenation and reconstruction of the 
ancient Community of the true religion, completely satisfying 
the profoundest needs, could not be effected within the midst 
of sacred limits except under special conditions. The nation 
in its ancient character had now already passed through all the 
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forms possible to it, had attempted everything, and fought 
through almost everything, in order to find itself in a position 
where the whole world, in a high state of development, confronts 
it, and it must either spiritually succumb absolutely or rise 
anew with a power hitherto wholly unknown — indeed, scarcely 
suspected to exist. The condition of the successful accomplish- 
ment of such a reconstruction was, therefore, that it must be 
effected by the display of greater power, and on a larger scale, 
than had sufficed for the previous developments. Even the 
party of the Gaulonite, if it had finally succeeded, would have 
necessarily thrown all human affairs at that time into another 
form, particularly with reference to the Eoman power, as must 
be further shown below. Was there, then, anything better 
than this party of the Gaulonite — anything, indeed, which 
would satisfy the requirements of this thorough and absolute 
separation of the world’s ages and tendencies? — something 
which was so rooted in the deepest foundations of what was 
ancient that from it, in the sharp collision with what was now 
necessary, and as from the closest amalgamation of both im- 
pulses, the germ of a new life might be produced, which should 
be no less a perfectly new and powerful creation in opposition to 
the world than the true consummation of what was old ? And 
if anything of this kind really existed, what was it when more 
closely considered, and what was the new element which had 
to be added to it? And how must the two elements — the old 
and the new — if they began to move and seek amalgamation, 
accomplish the union in the proper manner, and enter the 
world by the production of the new germ ? Such questions of 
highest significance, properly to propose which is already a good 
part of their correct answer, at once present themselves to his- 
torical inquiry ; and the whole course of the following history, if 
properly understood, is essentially simply the answer to them. 

It is plainly quite clear that it is not so much many and 
various things which are still wanting, if the germ of the con- 
. summation is to be mysteriously formed and boldly come to 
light. It is only one final thing which was lacking: a new 
spirit which should no less irresistibly than correctly and suc- 
cessfully unite all those innumerable separate and scattered 
elements which had already been gained in the Community of 
the true religion as an immortal possession, and make of them 
the thing which was now needed and was really already implied 
in the logical outcome of the 2,000 years of the past history 
of this Community. It was only this one thing that was 
wanting, but this was also the most dark and mysterious thing 
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when it came to be more closely inquired after, and the most 
difficult thing when the attempt had to be made to execute it 
with a firm hand. And nevertheless a life is never prepared so 
as to become truly receptive for perhaps a new and still higher 
life, unless the healthy and vigorous conditions for it have 
already been developed within it. This holds here also in the 
highest instance which we can historically study. And accord- 
ingly we must now, in the first place, more particularly consider 


The Previous Conditions of the Germination of the Seed 
of the Consummation. 

The First Condition : the Inner Need of the True Consummation . 

We have seen in the course of the previous volumes of this 
history how certain it is that Jahveism, when it first goes 
forth into the wide world, already contains within itself the full 
commencement, and therefore the indestructible germ, of the 
true religion and its Community in the conscious antithesis to 
untrue religion. We have seen that this true religion is such 
that whenever it only puts forth its energies fully and con- 
tinuously, it must necessarily, sooner or later, endeavour to 
attain its own perfect consummation. We have seen that, 
inasmuch as Jaliveism contains the immovable bases of such a 
true religion, it is valid alike for all men and nations ; and 
was, simply on account of the limitations and necessities of the 
time in the first instance, more closely identified with this one 
nation, until, making itself a home in it, and there growing, 
it became its pride, possession, and its highest good in such an 
exceptional manner that the life and perpetuation upon earth 
of Jahveism appeared to be inseparably bound up with that 
of this people. We have seen, on the one hand, that, mainly 
for the very reason that Jahveism was provisionally confined 
to this one nation, although it was properly destined by its 
inmost instincts and tendencies to become the possession of 
the world, both new and more serious errors grew up in it, and 
also the imperfections, whether they were excrescences or weak- 
nesses, which had from the very first been but too partially cast 
off, were still further developed. But, on the other hand, we 
have seen also those errors and imperfections thus far simply 
becoming developed and evident in order that they might at the 
right time be always overcome by the immovable basis of deeper 
truth and highest endeavour which had been here supplied from 
the beginning, newly obtained and higher truths being always 
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thus established upon this basis to make good the defects which 
still cleaved to this true but as jet not perfect religion. The 
entire past history of Israel, of nearly 2,000 years, together 
with all its widely rampant and varied offshoots and its almost 
innumerable details, had, after all, in essential matters, followed 
one simple line of development. With regard to that which is 
in this history the first thing, and always remains the highest, 
we find it unfolded and continued by one thread, so strong that 
it could not be broken, indeed, always getting stronger by means 
of all hindrances ; until here, at last, the history has arrived at 
its mightiest hindrance, where the thread of development must 
either break or become immeasurably stronger and firmer. 

The Theocracy, that is, the true religion as existing and 
working in a community, in the superabundant energy of its 
early youth, as it had in Israel just come forth victoriously 
from the conflict with a heathenism owing its supremacy to 
monarchy, had regarded even every form of human monarchy 
as incompatible with a theocracy ; and it had subsisted in this 
exalted simplicity through all the first centuries of its history. 
So securely founded and imposingly strong was it in even this 
its first form. It had then, in order to maintain its place 
amongst the nations of the earth, in its second phase, learnt to 
reconcile itself with a human monarchy, and to maintain itself 
under every form of human government, even the most rigorous 
and hostile ; indeed, to perceive for the first time the im- 
measurable advantages which the true human king might 
bring. But in this most powerful, and in its relations to the 
other nations most successful, form, which the Theocracy could 
assume as it had become nationalised in this particular nation, 
a special fault had been permitted to develop itself which was 
so exceedingly natural to it and had cleaved to it from its earliest 
youth. This fault was that of violence on the part of both kings 
and prophets, which showed itself nationally in both domestic 
and foreign relations. The tendencies to violence and the 
blows which were inflicted by it destroyed at the midday of 
this entire history that earthly commonwealth in which the 
Theocracy had been provisionally shut up, exactly at the time 
when this commonwealth seemed to have become most powerful 
and indestructible. It was thus taught that true religion can 
only in conjunction with the highest and purest love bring that 
perfect consummation which disappeared just as it was most 
intensely striven after in the form which the Theocracy had up 
to that time assumed. The true religion, with the Kingdom 
of God, as far as it is identical with it, was now maintained in 
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the third great phase of its history even amidst the ruin of the 
home which was its national shelter, and had, indeed, become 
its sacred abode. So deep a place had it now taken in the 
heart and will of an innumerable number of its individual 
children, and thus beneficial to it does even this outward de- 
struction of a dwelling-place, in which it could not in any case 
always remain shut up, prove. Nevertheless, although now 
invincible for all time as regards the heathen, the true religion 
had not as yet sufficiently collected and consolidated its energies, 
owing to the fact that hitherto its activity had been directed 
with most vigour abroad against the heathen ; it had not as 
yet sufficiently secured its own great and numerous treasures, 
which had now been won ; neither had it yet cast off its own 
serious defects, though it had begun to perceive them ; and it is 
conscious, therefore, in the midst of the growingly urgent call 
to attain its own consummation, that after all it lacks the true 
inward power to do this. Accordingly once more, upon its an- 
cient native soil, it collects its forces from the outward national 
ruin and dispersion, as if to begin, and attempt more and more 
earnestly, a new regenerated life ; here in its own land it seeks 
to recover what is still wanting, and by fresh inward growth 
and invigoration to prepare itself gradually for the consumma- 
tion which is more and more needed and longed for, although 
its coming is still deferred. But when the true religion thus 
begins to grasp its ancient truths with all decision, and retreats 
ever further into its own sacred antiquity, it causes the Theo- 
cracy to become a Hagiocracy, it is itself by degrees lost in 
comparison with the dazzling and massive importance of the 
latter, and has now fully to learn how dangerous the over- 
estimate of its own ancient and hallowed customs, opinions, 
and writings is, and that this is nothing other than to grow 
hardened and ossified in the possession of an ancient truth. 
And under this new and serious confusion and stagnation, it is 
unable either to gain the few important powers and capacities 
which it lacks, or to attain the consummation to which it now 
after all energetically strives, and which must come if the true 
religion shall not perish without result. 

This is in brief the thread of the whole past history, until it 
now at last arrives here, as we saw above, at the hardest knot 
of entanglement and hindrance. It follows from this, in the 
first instance, that the true religion, from the time it began to 
exist and to operate upon the earth, always really sought a 
higher form transcending that already attained, and demanded 
its own consummation, precisely because it was not as yet the 
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perfect though the true religion, nor had appeared as yet in. a 
perfect form in even a single man. Everything that contains 
an immortal germ of pure eternal truth seeks by transcending 
itself to reach a higher perfection. This it will do either if it 
is oppressed from without, and thrown into a sphere too con- 
fined for it, which it must at last burst through so as to get 
free externally, in order that it may not be in future always 
limited and oppressed from without ; or if it does not as yet 
possess within itself in a collected form everything by which it 
can continue its work for all time, and longs to have its inherent 
defects supplied. Thus the Theocracy in Israel possessed always 
the firm, ineradicable consciousness of its own lasting duration 
and divine indestructibility, not less at the commencement in 
the enthusiastic anticipation and hope of the true prophetism 
and amidst the hosannas of its own foundation, than at the full 
midday of its brightest splendour and its greatest power with 
reference to surrounding nations ; and still, behind the thick 
veil of the Hagiocracy, it looks forth with this eternally youth- 
ful confidence into the wide world, if with a dimmed eye, yet 
with a swelling heart. But every prophetic anticipation that 
Jahveh would some day bring into immediate subjection to 
Himself the entire human race in the same manner as Israel 
had been till then subject, and every longing desire, even in 
the earliest times, for a rule of Israel over the heathen, was a 
form of that endeavour after the consummation of the Divine 
work which had been commenced, and a feeling, in a clearer or 
vaguer form, that even the existence of the Theocracy on earth 
could be secured only by its further extension. And every 
complaint of the defectiveness of the past development of the 
life, or even of the institutions and laws, of Israel (and such 
complaints were raised with greater definiteness, frequency, 
and urgency in the course of the centuries), was a much more 
conscious endeavour after the same consummation ; every pro- 
phetic anticipation of a new and nobler reshaping of Israel, and 
of the correct means for accomplishing this, was like a power- 
fully rousing effort beforehand of the mind and the imagination 
to attain it. 

In this sense the endeavour to attain the Consummation 
pervades the whole past history of Israel from the time of 
Moses, always growing and becoming more urgent with every 
great advance of the history, the more the Theocracy is oppressed 
from without, and the more it feels in its owm life the defects 
which still cleave to it, and without the thorough removal of 
which by new energies and truths it must at last perish. This 
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endeavour after the Consummation, or at least a feeling of its 
necessity, pervades gradually more or less clearly the entire 
nation in all its more living members. But it necessarily made 
itself felt soonest and most clearly in the spirit of those who had 
founded this entire Theocracy, 1 and who then protected it most 
unweariedly and steadfastly in all its stormiest times, and lent 
the brightest light to it in its darkest moments, as far as men 
had power to do all this. We refer to the prophets. 

Neither, indeed, in the course of these 1,500 years had 
there been wanting actual attempts to make good pressing 
defects, if they threatened too imminently the existence 
of the Theocracy. Attempts were likewise made to restore 
the fundamental constitution of the Theocracy to its first 
pure form in all those respects in which it had suffered corrup- 
tion. And everywhere, where anything truly beneficial was to 
be accomplished by such attempts, it was pre-eminently the 
prophets who were the original promoters and inciters. The 
entire second phase of this history, with its irresistible force 
and its elevated enthusiasm and prosperity at first, had been 
brought about by the profoundesfc practical effort of the pro- 
phetic spirit, with the view of establishing in the Community 
a possession which it still lacked, which had, indeed, been at 
first rejected by it. And just before the expiration of this 
phase, which was the richest of all in great energy and great 
deeds, the attempt of the Deuteronomist 2 to lead back the 
combined Theocracy and Basileocracy, enriched with the know- 
ledge and requirements of the new age, to its first pure foun- 
dations, was carried through as far as this was well possible in 
those times of decline. But all such reforms and new con- 
structions had not removed the deepest defects which adhered 
to the kingdom of God as it- had been historically developed in 
Israel. So that the last great prophets themselves, beholding 
in spirit the perishableness and the certain destruction of the 
whole past development, described, indeed, very definitely the 
more particular form of the necessary Consummation, but ex- 
pected its realisation only from a somewhat distant future, and 
from forces which had hitherto not been at hand. 3 The last 
form of the kingdom of God — the Hagiocracy, which more and 
more hid and disfigured that kingdom itself — however, had 
become so necessary and so powerful in the third great phase 
of the. whole past history, simply because the Consummation 
continued still to defer its coming. Neither was this last form 
instituted purely by prophets, or protected by them, but it 
1 Ace. to vol. ii. pp. 47 sq. 2 See vol. iv. pp. 221 sq. 3 See rol. iv. pp. 291 sq. 
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arose only as an expedient of the time and was perpetuated as 
such. Happily during the 600 years of the existence of the 
Hagiocracy the longing for the coming of the Consummation 
at last could not die out or be suppressed. 

This coming of the Consummation still continued to delay, 
even after so many centuries of the last phase of the destinies 
of the nation. Indeed, it had then so long delayed that many 
might wholly despair of it, or form very erroneous ideas of it. 

It is true that the main outlines of the hopes of this Con- 
summation had been too plainly and too forcibly sketched in 
the earlier books, which were now deemed sacred, to permit 
them to remain generally miknown. At least, those members 
of the nation who occupied themselves more earnestly with 
the sacred books, could not remain in ignorance of the general 
bearing of these outlines, or neglect to gather from them some 
kind of hope for the future of the people. But it lies in the 
nature of every hope, which is widespread, and, like this, very 
ancient, that it can be regarded by individuals in very different 
ways. By some it will be more coldly, by others more pas- 
sionately, conceived, by some more vaguely, by others more 
distinctly, while it will be made to refer to various objects. 
Indeed, the longer its fulfilment is deferred, the more easily 
can it be wholly rejected by less serious minds, and so attenu- 
ated and explained away by others, who deem themselves dis- 
cerning people, that scarcely any true and still less any 
salutary virtue remains in it. How small its significance is in 
the case of Josephus, for instance, is shown by the entire tone 
and bearing of his historical works; and if his indifference, 
or his caution, in this respect may be somewhat excused by 
the peculiar circumstances of his life (a point to be examined 
further on), the writings of Philo prove how vague and how 
uninfluential it was in the case of this philosophic rhetorician. 
Moreover, such hopes grow uncommonly high at certain favour- 
able moments, and easily lay hold of all minds that are at all 
susceptible, even besides the prophets, as we have seen in several 
places of this history. But in ordinary quiet times they fall 
all the lower, and retain scarcely, in the spirits of a few, that 
fire by which they impel to nobler effort. The Hagiocracy must be 
most unfavourable to them, whenever this form of government 
has been more solidly developed and the hopes themselves on the 
other hand grow more lively and invite to corresponding action. 
Por the Hagiocracy looks with onesided exclusiveness into the 
past, in order to maintain as the highest things in life what had 
once been deemed sacred, either truly or from prejudice, and it 
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seeks to bind the world to that. In this punctilious retrospective 
reference to antiquity, and this erroneous attempt to rule the 
present by it, the Hagiocracy loses more and more the quick 
and unprejudiced eye for the true necessities of the present and 
the future. Indeed, in the end it may get so far astray that 
when it must after all think seriously of the eternal unfolding 
of the future, it then adopts the most destructive view of the 
coming Consummation, and grossly misconceives the truest 
one. 

Now this was exactly the condition of the most recent 
period with regard to the most hidden and deepest foundation 
of the life of a Community of the true God. The Hagiocracy 
had already developed itself thus completely, and thus certainly 
had it arrived at an extreme point, where, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, it must be urged on to some Consummation tran- 
scending itself or perish. For it was not difficult to perceive 
that the Hagiocracy, in the fully developed form in which it 
had long existed, had really not established the prosperity 
which it had promised, and was not bringing that Consumma- 
tion which was the deep desire of the times. If in spite of 
this, therefore, it was still regarded as true, and nothing better 
transcending it could be anticipated and grasped, the suppo- 
sition must have been that it had failed only because it had 
not yet been perfectly enough carried out, and that in the 
realisation of its extreme consequences lay the longed-for Con- 
summation of everything in Israel. In the hallowed observance 
of the Holy Law there must be a return to the beginning of 
the Theocracy itself ; the Hagiocracy must become in the true 
sense the Theocracy itself, by Israel’s casting off the yoke of all 
the heathen, as was done in the time of Moses. In that case the 
favour of God would be with Israel again, and all blessings can 
be granted to it; even the heathen will at last all be subject 
to it ; so that the Consummation promised by the prophets will 
be possible. Yea, to offer life joyfully for this hope is itself 
the commencement of its realisation. This is, as we have 
seen , 1 the doctrine and the practice of the Gaulonite, and the 
thorough-going, logical consequence of the Hagiocracy, which 
must, when once it has been clearly perceived, become the 
real, that is, the spiritual, power of the time, in spite of all 
checks and persecutions. 

Was this then to be that Consummation for which the 
purest and profoundest spirits in the Community of the true 
God had for so many centuries sighed, for which they had also 

1 Ante, p. 48. 
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wrestled, not knowing how and when it would definitely come, 
with all the energies of their natures, and the thought of 
which alone had caused their hearts to beat with joyful 
emotion ? Undoubtedly the end of the whole of this long 
history of Israel now tended to recur irresistibly to its com- 
mencement, inasmuch as all the possibilities which were 
involved in its course of development had at length been com- 
pletely exhausted with the legal zealotism of the Gaulonite. 
The deepest moving principle of life in this Community, after 
it had gone through all the violent and the gentler movements 
and agitations which arose out of its first historical origin and 
continuation, now resorted, on its final exhaustion, to the 
primal spring of this life itself, to ascertain whether it might still 
find there hidden, unexhausted and inexhaustible energies, by 
which it could through a perfect Consummation of the ancient 
religion attain a new and better one. But w r as this to be the 
conclusion of the old form of the national and religious history 
and the commencement of a new one, that simply the external 
form should be restored in which the Community of the true 
God had first entered the world, as this form is found described 
in the Sacred Books? In that case, how would the actual 
defects which adhered to the national and religious develop- 
ment have been made good ? The long course of the history 
had now brought them to light, and it was through them 
alone that the free and salutary advances of this history had 
been increasingly obstructed and everything had been brought 
back to the present extremities. Can old conditions ever be 
externally made to take a really new and nobler form merely 
by man’s repetition of them, without the actual removal of 
their faults and the supply of the powers which they lack ? 

Thus the whole history now tended necessarily, it is tru#, to 
go back to its very first and purest commencement ; and it a 
last advantage that now in the doctrine and life of the Gaulo- 
nite the final and most dangerous error which could arise in con- 
nection with this extremely multiform and protracted moveihent 
was fully brought to light. This error could only now for the 
first time proceed to put forth its greatest energies, and it had 
to be overcome with its deceptive consummation befere! the true 
Consummation could come. It was only by new powers, capable 
of completely removing everything imperfect, erroneous, and 
injurious which the history had now by all its phases brought 
out, that that Consummation and that end could come which 
would alone correspond to the great matter and its beginning ; 
and the coming of these new powers was precisely the first 
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condition of the Consummation. On two suppositions, indeed, 
the old Community would now have to be completely destroyed, 
even as regards its deepest life and spirit, and the final issue of 
the history of Israel, as closing in absolute darkness, would have 
to form simply the irrefragable proof that the immovable basis 
even of true religion had never been laid in Israel. Indeed, on 
these suppositions every attempt, within the limits and the 
sacred association of the Community as it had hitherto existed, 
to establish the desired nobler state of things would have been 
from the very first utterly vain. The two suppositions are, first, 
that the defects which had been brought to light by this long 
history were so inseparably bound up with the very earliest 
and purest life of the ancient Community that they had not 
been subsequently introduced into it by the limitations and 
necessities, or even by the wide extent and the disconnected 
character of the times ; or, secondly, that the new powers which 
were required in this case could not find anything answering 
to them in the inmost spirit of the ancient Community to 
which they could appeal, or, indeed, make it possible that 
they should be both longed for and joyfully received by the 
ancient Community as a necessary supplement of its defects. 
Happily, these suppositions are not based on fact, and the first 
condition might be fulfilled. But if with its fulfilment the 
true Consummation at last came in due time and at the proper 
place, it would be possible that the ancient Community and the 
ancient religion in their old form should disappear from the 
earth without the destruction of what was immortal in them. 
It might turn out the fact that the majority of the members of 
the Community should refuse to acknowledge the Consummation, 
and that the great defects and faults which clave to the histo- 
rical form of the ancient religion could not be again separated 
from it. In that case, it is quite true, that the final historical 
catastrophe would be inevitable, but it would not necessarily 
affect the immortal elements of the religion and the Community. 
Indeed, when these had at last come to their Consummation, 
they could then rise from the ashes of mortality in greater 
purity and with more victorious power. The possibility of all 
this was now at hand, if only the first condition, which was also 
the most difficult, should be fulfilled, this condition being now 
presented in the immediate future. 
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The Second Condition : the Highest Development of the 
Messianic Hope . 

On the one hand, therefore, the Consummation, if it should 
now arrive, could, as regards its internal aspect, only come by 
means of completely new powers, which just because they con- 
stituted the desired perfection would also remove the defects 
of the unchangeably true ancient religion by means of a corre- 
sponding number of new powers and truths. But, on the other 
hand, with no less certainty it could, as regards its external 
appearance and form, only come by the fulfilment of those pro- 
phetic anticipations which had been formed regarding it with 
increasing definiteness during a long series of centuries. For 
this also is a clear proof of the complete soundness and vigour 
of the living principle of the germ of perfection, which was 
as yet only hidden within the ancient religion, and is strong 
testimony in its favour, that this germ could not even begin to 
stir in thought, as its first most secret and confined birthplace, 
without at once giving to itself a certain definite shape, fully 
corresponding to its life, a shape in which it might further 
exercise itself and grow stronger before it came into the light 
of day by forcing its way through the solid ground which divided 
it from reality, and a shape which then always continued to 
grow with the germ until the latter had become strong enough 
to burst through that solid ground. The genuine prophets did 
not simply anticipate the coming of the perfect state of things 
in general, they did not simply point out with growing clearness 
and definiteness the defects of the old state of things which the 
coming perfection had to remove ; they also prophetically anti- 
cipated with equal precision the manner in which the perfection 
must come, and indicated with increasing particularity the form 
in which it could alone properly appear. Indeed, these two 
things are so closely connected that those prophets who with 
strongest faith held fast to the general certainty of the coming 
of the perfect Consummation, and whose minds struggled most 
agonisingly for this faith, were precisely those who also con- 
ceived with most originality, and described with most truth, 
the manner in which it must come. 

As early a prophet as Joel had described both the Consum- 
mation and the manner of its realisation. Though he is not 
the oldest prophet known to us who first proclaimed the hope 
of Israel, he is the first who embraced it with such a glowing 
zeal and gave it shape in eloquent words. He had described 
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the Consummation as depending upon a new genuine Divine in- 
spiration, which had never yet existed in such strength and 
depth of feeling, and before the sublime power of which all 
existing distinctions in social life would vanish, so that even 
the slaves would share in it and be by it transformed. This is 
an inspiration which could not then be more distinctly con- 
ceived than in the thought, that it must then permanently take 
possession of all in the same way as hitherto it had merely 
exceptionally and temporarily come upon the prophets . 1 But 
Joel had also demanded from men, as the first stage of pre- 
paration for this, an immediate, profound, and thorough repent- 
ance and a return to God with the whole heart ; and had, therefore, 
at the same time prophetically foreseen that only those whom 
God may call (that is, not those, for instance, who may con- 
sider themselves worthy, but those who can be deemed worthy 
according to the Divine estimate) will share in the salvation of 
the Consummation . 2 With this the first and most necessary 
outward condition, which had to be made before any fulfilment 
of the blessed hope could be looked for, was defined. It was 
the. return to the bases, the truths, and the energies of all true 
religion, together with the strict avoidance of all false ways 
which led away from them, and this with full decision and 
sincerity. But this is a duty which is obligatory upon all alike, 
and a demand which is in the end made upon all. 

But, however, indispensable this profound repentance, as 
the first step towards the attainment of the Consummation, was 
then necessarily conceived to be, it must also have early become 
no less clear to the enlightened prophetic spirit that an extra- 
ordinary power was required to actually bring about this 
Consummation as a practical possession of the Community, and 
to transform Israel with its declining life into a new nation 
with an unending life. As now this hope of a complete renewal 
and reform could not exert much influence before that time of 
the division of the full stream of Israelis entire history, when 
even the strongest means of maintaining itself in its earthly 
form — the human monarchy — appeared to the people to be 
uncertain and not to have brought sufficiently the salvation 
expected from it, the prophetic anticipation accordingly early 
associated the coming of a second David closely with the coming 

1 Joel iii. 1, 2 (ii. 28, 29), and as re- circumstances of that time, ii. 15, 16, it is 

gards its duration Mic. iv. 1-4, Is. ii. 2-4. certainly according to Joel’s thought a 
Similar ideas, later, Is. xxxii. 15 sq. first, necessary commencement of the 

2 Joel ii. 12, 13; iii. bad fin. (ii. 32). possibility of the final Consummation 
For although the call to repentance is which comes by different stages, 
occasioned in the first instance by the 
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of the Consummation . 1 For at that time it was still quite well 
remembered how great good a true king like David could 
produce even in the Theocracy, and for the Theocracy, with a 
most energetic hand ; and the consciousness was very decided 
that in Judah only the connecting bond and further develop- 
ment of all the spiritual treasures of Israel had remained un- 
broken. So that the hope of the time appeared capable of 
realisation by nothing else so much as by the return of a David. 
But when the prophetic anticipation and longing thus sought 
and demanded a second David as the founder of the perfected 
kingdom of God, the confession, though involuntary, was made 
of an infinite difficulty, the surmounting of which required the 
return of no weaker one than such a mighty hero. Yet the 
truest thought which was possible in this case was thus seized 
in the intense struggle of faith. For if a Consummation, which 
has been foreseen and believingly longed for, but has not yet 
appeared in the actual world, is to come, there must in the first 
instance be one individual in whom it actually appears, just 
as in human affairs of less importance where something new 
has to be originated, it is always one person who leads the 
way. In religion this one individual, supposing the true 

religion is for the first time in him brought to perfection in 
its purest height and celestial clearness, so that its image and 
its motive- power shine forth from him most forcibly, becomes 
ipso facto the true King of the kingdom of perfection, the 
leader of all other men to it, and the immortal head of the 
body of its Community. That David whose return was hoped 
for could be this kind of king only. For from the nature of the 
case, and from the fact that in the Community of Jahveh the 
most important thing was the attainment of the right religion, 
which would then be followed by the other blessings of life, 
including national prosperity and power as regards foreign 
nations, it was understood that a David, then appearing under 
so much more difficult conditions, must be himself a wholly 
different man from the first David, and a far more powerful 
one than he. And accordingly it was then the majestic and 
regal mind of Isaiah which in the more particular delineation 
of the character of this King of the perfected kingdom of God, 

1 The fact that Joel, in the passages xi. 39, Amos ix. 11, Hos. i. 7, iii. 5 (in 
of his writings which remain to us, speaks which passages it is only incidentally 
only of the perfected kingdom, not of a briefly referred to as something which 
Consummator (except God), is historically had long existed). At the same time, 
of little significance, inasmuch as the the hope as thus expressed undoubtedly 
hope in David’s house generally had un- lacked the development which Isaiah gave 
doubtedly been already established in to it immediately afterwards. Further 
the tenth century, according to 1 Kings comp. vol. iv. 59 sq. 
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this new, unique branch from the weather-worn stem of Jesse, 
presented to the world the most luminous model of the per- 
fected life of true religion, and cast the brightest light into all 
the darkness of the future . 1 

But after Isaiah, with the force and fire of his believing 
soul, had pourtrayed with original power the exalted form 
which this eternal King would have to assume, it was impossible 
that either this prime model of all perfection should be again 
obscured, or that the hope of the certain coming of this King 
generally should ever be again surrendered. Not that this form 
of the hope could not be subsequently exposed to occasional 
temporary fluctuations. As the coming of this King was so 
long delayed, the D enter onomist could propose simply to reform 
as thoroughly as possible the existing monarchy of Israel, and 
in connection with this, expect rather the longed-for profound 
reformation of the whole kingdom from a second Moses . 2 
Amongst the prophets the Great Anonymous could in quite 
peculiar circumstances similarly hope for and demand a con- 
summation possibly even without a Messiah belonging to Israel . 3 
But such transient fluctuations were no longer able to destroy 
for long and generally the necessity of a conception and hope 
which had sprung from a very necessary truth. Subsequently 
great prophets only briefly referred to the hope, probably be- 
cause Isaiah bad already described it in such distinct and 
powerful lines ; but they never wholly omitted it again from 
the number of the general hopes of the community . 4 For this 
hope of the coming of the perfect King who should bring the 
perfect kingdom was already closely connected with the kindred 
hope of the unending duration of a government of the Davidic 
house; and Israel had learnt to collect all its hopes of the 


1 See vol. iv. pp.201 sq. The additions, 
in continuation of the prophecy, made by 
the anonymous prophet, ‘Zechariah,’ ix. 9, 

10, and by Micah, ch. iv., v., affect only 
individual features of the original picture 
presented by Isaiah, and in other respects 
do not equal the sublimity, the luminous 
distinctness, and the wealth of the 
sket ches of Isaiah. 

. 2 This expectation lies undoubtedly, 

according ta the connection of all the 
thoughts of the Deuteronomist, also in the 
passage Deut. xviii. 15-19, discussed in 
vol. iv. p. 226, and an explanation is thus 
given of the possibility of the later expecta- 
tion of the return of an Elijah, Mai. iii. 
The longer the coming of the Messiah 
was deferred and the more the difficulty 
of his coming was felt, the more were 


men led to expect the previous return of 
a great prophet as his precursor, whether 
this precursor was conceived of as Samuel, 
or Elijah, or Moses, see on this point be- 
low. With regard to the only apparently 
obscure passage Deut. xviii. 15-19, comp, 
further Gott. Gel. Anz. } 1861, pp. 1414 
sq. ; 1862, p. 1195. 

3 See vol. v. p. 45. 

4 Thus Jeremiah, xxiii. 5, 6; xxxiii. 
14-16, and Ezekiel; and if the latter 
revives (xxxiv. 23, 24) the simple name 
of David, he thereby goes back to Hosea 
even. On the other hand, the oracle 
‘Isaiah/ lv. 4, 5, does not belong here, in- 
asmuch as it promises only in general a 
return of Davidic times for all Israel, but 
does not speak of a Messiah. 
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indestructibility of even its higher spiritual treasures around 
the royal dignity of this ancient and sacred house which so 
tenaciously refused to perish . 1 

Nevertheless, the whole Davidic kingdom, with all the 
national power of Israel, had meanwhile fallen to the ground, 
and during the centuries of the New Temple and of the Hagio- 
cracy, it could not be restored. Indeed, in spite of the Hagiocracy, 
all those holy things the sacredness of which went furthest back, 
as they were now described in the Sacred Scriptures, seemed, 
with the direct and powerful Theocracy itself, to have strangely 
disappeared from the earth, and to have been removed into a 
mysterious distance. This fact, therefore, became necessarily 
the greatest trial of the Messianic hope, which not only with- 
drew further and further off, notwithstanding the nearness and 
certainty of the fulfilment which most of the prophets had so 
enthusiastically proclaimed, but also seemed with the growing 
hopelessness, and, indeed, the complete eclipse of the Davidic 
house wholly to have lost its safe anchor. And thus the 
blessed hope and the bright consolation of Israel during the 
slow course of this last great phase of its history must have 
entirely perished, if they had not contained within them an 
imperishable foundation and an immortal truth. In reality the 
hope of a Messiah in the stricter sense often grew very faint 
during these centuries ; and in the mere wisdom of this time 
the more general hope of Israel even had often no longer prac- 
tically any place, as the Book of Ecclesiastes shows. Neverthe- 
less, at no time more than now was it proved how indestructible 
the Messianic hope within the limits of this community was. 
Nor was it ever more clearly shown that though left without 
any support in the bright light of day and the wide world of 
the present, it was vigorous enough, notwithstanding, to seek 
and find the firmest supports in more distant and less accessible 
places. Even the common popular belief that the great ancient 
sacred things, which had now disappeared from sight, were 
only hidden in deep places of the earth to be brought to light 
again at the proper time , 2 was an involuntary expression of 
the indestructibility of the eternal hope. But the Messianic 
hope now took the most suitable and gloriously transfigured 
form, inasmuch as all the high treasures, symbols, and instru- 
ments of the true Theocracy were supposed to be removed into 
heaven, and to be securely hidden there until the proper time 
for their descent and re-appearance upon the earth. 

1 See yoI. iv. pp. 294 sq. general bearing, see vol. v. 171 sq. ; comp. 

2 On this point in particular and its also ante , p. 69. 
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This celestialising , l so to speak, of the Messianic hopes now 
advanced from natural beginnings, which had long been made, 
continually further. For even the older prophets had already 
in spirit beheld all the perfected objects with as great a convic- 
tion of their certainty, and described them with as much dis- 
tinctness, as if they were present, although hidden from the eye 
of sense. Ezekiel had in spirit described even the temple, the 
holy city, and the holy land, with as much vivid detail as if 
they had actually existed in secret. And, in the midst of the 
rise of the second temple and Jerusalem, Zechariah had had a 
vision of a temple and a holy city much larger and more ma- 
jestic than those which were then actually restored . 2 If never- 
theless all sacred things on the earth continued to fall far short 
of these prophetic models and promises, and if all the high 
treasures of the Community of the true God seemed more and 
more plainly to have vanished from the earth, as if by some in- 
explicable charm, whilst all the time men continued to believe 
firmly in their actual existence, though that had not yet been 
made visible, they had necessarily to be conceived as at present 
preserved in heaven with God. Good and holy things, it is true, 
as far as they appear in a concrete form at any particular moment 
and are presented visibly to men, never correspond perfectly 
to the eternal and perfect goodness and holiness, as it has even 
once perhaps appeared in earlier moments of fleeting time, and 
in a more sensible, perfect and powerful shape ; and the holy in 
its visible form always resembles the holy in its pure celestial 
form only as a copy resembles the original picture. Just as the 
‘ Book of Origins ? also had previously represented all the holy 
things of that time simply as borrowed from celestial models . 3 
Still, never before the present time had such a wide chasm been 
felt to exist between the holy in its desired eternal, and its 
present temporal form ; between the holy thing aspired after 
and the holy thing actually existing. So that the necessity to 
conceive the perfectly holy as at all events existing safely and 
inviolably in heaven, and as some time to descend thence upon 
the earth, now first became great and imperative. And the 
celestialising of the Messianic hopes gradually included every 
particular which had significance in this connection. Not only 
were the Ark of the Covenant and similar holy things from 
ancient times which had now been altogether lost , 4 regarded as 
preserved in heaven, but men became accustomed also to look 

1 The author coins the word verhimm- iv. 10, viii. 20-23. 

lichung. — Tr. 3 See vol. i. p. 87. 

2 Zech. ii. 5-9, 15, [ii. 1-5, 11,] iii. 9, 4 See yol. v. 171 sq. 
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upon the true temple and the true holy city as celestial treasures 
and to long for them as some day to descend from heaven to 
earth . 1 Accordingly the Messiah also, with all his glory and his 
kingdom, could now he hoped for as already eternally existing 
in heaven. And all the hopes of the Consummation, when it 
seemed as if they must fade, were now, on the contrary, revived 
and strengthened in the most marvellous manner ; inasmuch as, 
in conformity with their own immortal nature, they had now 
at last found their refuge where they must be absolutely safe 
and the inalienable possession of all who believed in them. 

It must be allowed that the men of this late age, in their 
transition period between the exalted past of Israel and the 
still more exalted future of Israel’s hope, lived generally as 
under a veil which grew continually denser, which caused them 
to look forth with all the greater desire into the distant cloud- 
less heaven. With exaggeration and unreasoning love of mys- 
tery, they transferred everything salutary and sublime which 
they aspired after into heaven. In the case of the sacred 
Scriptures also, inasmuch as they in certain main sections really 
grew increasingly obscure, a celestial sense was imagined, which 
seemed to open itself to few or none then living, and without 
which the sacred Scriptures, it was felt, could not be profitably 
read and salutarily applied to the present . 2 And true it is that 
the perfect things, which these later generations expected, must 
be celestial, that is, infinitely more exalted than any former 
things, otherwise they would not have been worthy of such a 
hope ; but in proportion as they were contemplated and hoped 
for by these generations in their sublime elevation, the more 
were they then required to become realised fact, if they were 
truly to satisfy the hope. Now, in the case of no other object 
of the nation’s faith and hope had the glorifying transfiguration, 
for which we have used the term celestialising, been so properly 
conditioned by the logical development of this whole history, 
and therefore been made so necessary or salutary, as in the 
case of the Messianic hopes in the stricter sense, that is, those 
which centred in the Messiah and his reign. For the Davidic 
kingdom, even in its last fragments, had long ago passed away ; 
indeed, it seemed nowhere to offer even the rallying point of a 
new rising. The Davidic family itself, although perpetuated in 


1 Gal. iv. 26, Heb. xi. 10, 16, xii. 22, 
xiii. 14, Rev. xxi. 1 sq. It was only like 
a first beginning and suggestion of this 
belief, that such pictures of the temple 

and Jerusalem as Ezekiel and Zechariah 
had sketched were compared with the 


reality, and were translated into heaven, 
inasmuch as they did not answer to the 
latter. 

2 This is the allegorical interpretation, 
vol. v. pp. 257 sq. 
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obscurity, bad so completely fallen into decay since Zerubbabel’s 
death , 1 that, even as far back as the Maccabean rising, it was 
no longer thought of. The nation had under all the various 
heathen governments become more and more subservient and 
increasingly divided and broken up. And dissimilar as its 
heathen rulers were, heathenism, as such, had now for centuries 
appeared nevertheless to be the sole great earthly power, and 
to form one sole all-embracing empire. Indeed, the longer the 
redemption of Israel and the erection of a perfected kingdom 
of God was delayed, the more difficult was this felt to have 
become from the above and other causes. There prevails, 
therefore, at this time involuntarily the feeling, that the coming 
of the Messiah and of his kingdom must be still more wonderful, 
that is, must be accompanied by still higher unforeseen Divine 
powers and works, than had been ever before expected. 

It is true the older prophets had previously been unable to 
conceive the entrance of the perfected kingdom into the world 
as possible save in connection with corresponding miraculous 
signs, occurrences, and actions , 2 and Isaiah, in his strong effort 
to sketch the picture of the longed-for perfect King, had been 
able to describe only a life of such a kind that in it the purest 
Divine Spirit should pervade everything, accomplish everything, 
and glorify everything, so that whatever was human in this King 
should be transfigured into the Divine itself ; and his action, his 
word, his breath, be as that of God Himself . 3 This portrait of 
the Messianic King was the highest model of a perfected human 
life which anyone in the ancient Community could, down to that 
time, conceive and pourtray for the future. But now the idea 
of the Messiah is more and more separated from all that is 
limited and frail by too close contact with the earth ; it is, as 
far as is at all possible, transfigured more and more absolutely 
into the Divine glory, omnipotence, and eternity ; because men 
truly felt, with greater or less clearness, that a vast supply of 
highest authority must dwell in the Messiah, if he was to 
bring the Kingdom of God in the face of all the accumulated 
obstructions. If he is already hidden in the invisibility of 
heaven, that he may at the right moment establish the kingdom 
of heaven here below, he may have been there from of old, from 
of old have invisibly founded and conducted his kingdom which 
had not yet appeared below ; and when he at last visibly appears, 
he is the absolutely powerful one, victorious against the whole 

1 Vol. v. pp. 117 sq. p. 136 sq.), and Isaiah, ch. vii. sq. {ibid. 

2 Comp, my notes on Joel iii. 3 sq. vol. ii. pp. 81 sq). 

( Prophets of the Old Testament , vol. i. 3 See ibid. pp. 84 sq., 106 sq., 237 sq. 
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rebellious earth, with all its kings and princes, so that the vast 
power of heathenism is precipitated before him in a moment, 
as a high but unstable colossus collapses when struck by one 
mighty stone . 1 Under the influence of this idea of the celestial 
Messiah, who was, therefore, like everything perfectly Divine, 
existing from eternity, the idea of the son of David, as well as 
everything of a more temporal and terrestrial nature, could 
easily lose its significance. The prophets of the first times of 
the new Jerusalem might again designate him, after the example 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the offshoot (of David), or by similar 
names ; 2 and subsequently this special hope in David’s family 
could not easily vanish entirely , 3 because it was the strongest 
support of the equally true idea of a progressive development 
and final fulfilment of all the national hopes. But neither in 
the Book of Daniel, nor (which is still more significant) in the 
more elaborate and very various descriptions of the Book of 
Enoch, is any weight attached to such an extraction and terres- 
trial localisation of the Messiah, inasmuch as he is regarded 
everywhere in these books as an absolutely celestial being. In 
the Book of the Assumption of Moses, too, which is most im- 
mediately occupied with these times , 4 so little does the Messiah 
appear as David’s son that he is, on the contrary, called simply 
the messenger (of God) who is stationed highest , as if he were 
with this priestly name only placed above Moses , 5 6 which is 
logically consistent in these times of the highest development 
of the Hagiocracy. 

For it is impossible not to see that this highest development 
of the idea of the Messiah to be expected took place exactly in 
the middle of the last phase of this history, preceding the 
Maccabean victory, at a time of peculiar elevation, and yet 
just when not only all the national hopes but the eternal hopes 
of Israel were once more profoundly shaken, and the return of 
a Davidic king appeared wholly impossible. It was in such a 
time as this that the eternal hope recovered itself with all the 


1 Dan. ii. 34, 35. 

2 Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12. The abbreviated 
name Of shoot for the greatest scion, or 
young man, who is expected, does not 
originate probably simply in the artistic 
language of the times, but also in a de- 
liberate avoidance at that time of the name 
* David's offshoot,’ inasmuch as the name 

David does not once occur, remarkably 
enough, in Haggai and Zechariah. This 

fact is explained from vol. v. pp. 110 sq. 

8 ‘Psalms of Sol.,’ xvii. 23 sq., xviii. 

6 sq. (comp. vol. v. p. 301), and in the 


New Testament. 

4 See ante, p. 55 sq. 

5 See vol. v. pp. 174. The passage in 
the Assumptio referred to is ch. x. : 
tunc implebuntur manus (which is also a 
priestly allusion after the phrase *7* 

used of the priest’s authority nuntii qui 
est in summo const itutus, qui protinus 
vindicabit eos ab inimicis eorum ; the 
nuntius is after the later appli- 

cation of the word, as Moses himself is 
designated, ch. xi., magnus nuntius . 
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greater intensity and permanence by this new radiant picture 
of celestial certainty. The Messiah came forth most clearly 
before the prophetic eye as from eternity safely waiting in those 
heights where all the eternal possessions of Israel were con- 
ceived to be beaming in indestructible glory, that they might 
again descend at the right time into the visible world. And we 
are quite entitled to suppose, from the sources now open to us, 
that it was no other than the author of the Book of Daniel, 
with his strong enthusiasm and profound originality, who first 
committed to writing, in a few clearly drawn lines of brief 
winged discourse, this entire view of the celestial Messiah and 
the Kingdom of Heaven . 1 Shortly afterwards the first author 
of the Book of Enoch, as it has come down to us, carried out 
further the main outlines which had been given in the Book of 
Daniel, with the same glowing warmth of language, indeed, 
with an intensity of deep desire which could not be more pro- 
foundly sincere, and at the same time with much greater repose 
and elaboration than is met with in the earlier book . 2 It is 
the new idea of a universal judgment, to be delegated by God to 
the Messiah, which now becomes of the highest importance. 
It is a universal judgment upon the whole earth, which has 
long been determined upon by God, before which all heathen 
kings and lords at once sink into the dust ; indeed, before 
which heathenism generally collapses quickly into its primitive 
nothingness, in order that from that time forth the ‘ people of 
the saints/ or of 6 the chosen 5 may rule for ever under this 
consecrated King (Messiah), and thus the Theocracy be con- 
summated on the earth. And the prophet beholds how, at 
the supreme moment when the judgment shall be held and the 
judgment books have already been opened, in the midst of the 
innumerable hosts of the winged angels which encircle the 
Divine throne, one appears of an entirely different nature, like 
a son of man , that is without wings, and who is yet conducted 
before this throne, being borne upon the clouds of heaven, in 
order that he may receive from the supreme Judge Himself the 
commission to execute the sentence passed, and, going instead 
of Him into the world, to judge the world. Eor much as the 
idea of the Messiah was now celestialised and glorified, it could 

1 Dan. vii. 1ft, 13, 14, 26, 27, ii. 34, ing that there was then a new revival of 

35, 44, 45, are the brief words of infinite it. However, it is well to observe, that it 
meaning in this respect. is only the first of the three who is really 

2 All the three first authors of our original in this respect. Comp, my 
Book of Enoch speak of the Messiah ; Abhandlung uber des Bitches Henokh 
which is very instructive, as showing that Entstehung, Sinn und Zusammensezung. 
the Messianic hope was far from being Gott. 1854. 

dormant in those times, or rather as show- 
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not well so far degenerate from its original root that the Mes- 
siah could be ever regarded seriously as a mere spirit, or angel, 
even though it were the highest, because in that case he would 
have been transformed into his exact opposite. It was still 
impossible that even as regards his celestial significance and 
dignity he should be otherwise regarded than as essentially a 
man, or, in accordance with the higher form of language, as 
an individual 6 son of man/ and therefore appearing to the pro- 
phetic vision as a son of man 1 * * * 5 in direct contrast to the winged 
angels, and thereby, in outward form too, easily enough distin- 
guished from the angels. The series of ideas which had been 
formed regarding the Messiah was not completed until this 
had been reached. On the one hand, he was regarded as from 
all eternity already dwelling invisibly in heaven, and endowed 
with the purest celestial glory and power, the Chosen and the 
Holy One absolutely before God, who was ruling with God and 
receiving from Him the highest conceivable lot as his due ; on 
the other, he was nevertheless not conceived of as a mere spirit 
and angel, but as a man and member of this nation, and as the 
glorifier both of this nation and of all mankind. Indeed, just 
because the celestial character belonging to him was now prin- 
cipally grasped, the idea of the c son of man 51 as by a proper 
counterpoise, once more received greater prominence. We see 
this plainly in the first author of the Book of Enoch, who now 
borrows from the Book of Daniel particularly the name ‘ son of 
man . 5 In one passage 2 he varies this name by using that of the 
6 son of woman 5 even. He uses these names for the first time as 
the simple prophetic designations of the Messiah, thereby mani- 
festly presupposing the Book of Daniel as already well known 
generally at that time. But like the Book of Daniel, the Book 
of Enoch was also very soon much read by certain sections of 
the people ; indeed, it may almost be said, that it was received 
and appropriated with eager desire and rejoicing, as may be 
gathered with certainty from its early translation into the 
Greek, from the New Testament , 3 and even from the history of 


1 When, Dan. x. 16-18, a higher 
angel ‘like a man’ appears to Daniel and 
touches him accordingly, care must be 
taken not to regard this representation as 
identical with the wholly different one, vii. 

13. An angel, when necessary, can appear 

as a mere man ; and in this case he must 
thus appear from a special cause, namely, 

not to alarm Daniel too much, but to talk 
with him quietly. Further, comp. Jahrbb. 
der Bibl. Wiss., iii. pp. 231 sq. ; for often as 
it has been maintained by certain authors 

VOL. VI. 


of most recent date that the people of 
Israel may be understood by the ‘ son of 
man,’ vii. 13, this remains, nevertheless, 
a wholly baseless and erroneous view. 

2 En. lxii. 5 ; we may, however, quite 
properly suppose also an allusion to Isa. 
vii. 14, Mic. v. 2 [v. 3], comp, with Gen. 
iii. 15. 

3 As I observed as early as 1827 in 
connection with the Book of Revelation, 
and as can now be more distinctly proved. 
For instance, if only the phrases En. 
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the origin of the present composite book . 1 By this means also 
the sublimer idea of the Messiah grew more and more prevalent. 

But if from such causes, which lay in the whole development 
of the highest endeavour of Israel, the hope of the Messiah had 
been spiritualised to the highest degree possible, and had been ab- 
solutely taken up into celestial exaltation and eternity, having 
been removed as far as possible from, everything terrestrial, it 
is not any more surprising that it also sought for new ideas and 
words which should best answer to it in this its purest sublima- 
tion. The firm hope in the Messiah, the longing, struggling, 
thought of him, seeking consolation and rest, had at last become 
the ultimate anchor of all the most pious feelings and holiest 
endeavours of Israel. He had at last become to the heart longing 
after the Consummation the sum and substance of all its de- 
voutest hopes ; with him it was expected that all the sublimest 
possessions which silent but intense enthusiasm longed for 
must come, and with him they seemed to already exist hidden 
in heaven, in order that they might at the right time be com- 
municated through him to the elect who waited for him. If, 
therefore, he could not in thought be raised sufficiently high, 
the religious imagination, which was exclusively bent with 
utmost fervour upon his mysteriously hidden, and at the same 
time divinely necessary, nature, wrestled with all the highest 
ideas presented to it in the hope of finally discovering that 
one which would best meet its demands. 

Such an adequate name was that of son of God . With it 
the reigning king of Israel could formerly be distinguished 
before all other members of the Community of God. At all 
events the name could be used of him in elevated language and 
on solemn occasions. It was used not to flatter the monarch, 
but in accordance with the strict idea of the true religion — that 
if all members of this Community are children of God , 2 elevated 


xcvi. 4, 6, xcvii. 4, xcix. 3 are compared 
with the els papjvpiov avrois , Mar. i. 44, 
vi. 11, xiii. 9, 10 (further see my work 
Die drei erste?i flvangelien, i. p. 241, yet 
the meaning is in all cases 4 in order that 
they may be inexcusable if they believe 
not ’ ) ; or the phrase ‘ as the mountain 
never became a servant, and the hill will 
never become a woman’s maid ’ (i.e. as 
the mountains cannot be used as servants, 
it is equally certain that sin was not sent 
to the earth), En. xcviii. 4 with Matt, 
xvii. 20, xxi. 21, it will be seen that the 
phrases of the Book of Enoch cannot 
have been borrowed from the Gospels, 
and that they are repeated from the Book 
of Enoch in the Gospels, although applied 


in another sense. 

1 On this point see the Abhandlung 
above referred to. 

2 Acc. Deut. xiv. 1, comp. Isa. i. 2, 
xxx. 1, 9, and again with a wider reference 
Ex. iv. 22, 23 : the same thing is expressed 
in a stronger form, Wisdom of Sol. ii. 13, 
18, xviii. 4, comp. ver. 13, xvi. 21, 26, 
xiv. 3; according to the Assumption of 
Moses also, ch. x., Ccdestis , i.e. God, will 
at the end of days shake the earth as 
judge propter filios suos. — Comp, also vol. 
v. p. 483, and further Philo, Opera , vol.ii. 
p. 18, ch. 23 and 24 ; pp. 29 sq., ch. 36 ; 
Life of Moses , i. 28, p. 106 ; iii. 14, p. 
158 ; iii. 24, 35, 39, p. 164, 23, 175, 179 ; 
De Monarch, i. 2, and elsewhere fre- 
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to this dignity by divine grace and education, and at the same 
time called to remain always faithful to this higher stage of 
life, then the true king of the Community is destined above 
everyone else to attain such an exaltation, in order that he, as 
standing nearer to God tha,n anyone else, may enjoy most fully 
His grace and protection, while at the same time, should he 
depart from God, he must feel his chastisement most directly 
and most severely . 1 Neither was this highest name, thus under- 
stood, too high, as long as it was derived from the deepest and 
purest source of the true religion, and was only applied in the 
truly proper place. And if it had a double edge, so that it 
could be turned against the actually reigning monarch with 
painful severity the moment he became unfaithful to his true 
calling, as a matter of course, when it was applied to the 
Messiah, it could only be in the noblest sense it could bear. 
This name, however, together with that of co-regent , or of one 
sitting at God’s right hand , 2 could gradually come to be trans- 
ferred to the Messiah with the greater ease the less men were 
accustomed in these late times to find in the actual Community 
of Israel such exalted kings as were described in Ps. ii. and 
cx., and the more they hoped, therefore, to meet with the true 
realisation of such ideals of kingship, as well as of all Biblical 
ideals, only in the Messiah himself. 

But supposing that the desire existed of applying this 
conception of the son of God to the exalted celestial Messiah, 
how was it possible to work it out in detail ? He could not be 
thought of as a man already born, as long as he was an object 
of simple hope, as one who must some time appear in the 
world, but was hitherto purely a celestial existence. The 
conception of celestial existences, however, had as early as 
the time of the Book of Job, gradually assumed freer forms, 
mainly under the influence of the spirit of the ancient religion 
of Israel, as I have shown on various other occasions . 3 If, 

quently; although Philo connects the idea Isa. vii. 14, ix. 5, 6, could very properly 
of God as Father more with His relation be appealed to in order to connect them 


to the universe. 


with this more exalted name. — In the 


1 See my comment on Ps. ii. ; and as Fourth Book of Ezra [2 Esdras], which 

regards the double aspect of this elevation, in its ideas of the Messiah follows chiefly 
comp. 2 Sam. vii. 14, and this repeated the Book of Enoch, he is, according to the 
later, Ps. lxxxix. 31-33. original reading in xiii. 32, 37, 52, xir. 9, 

2 The first passage in which we now probably called <5 ircus/xou, after ‘Isa.’ 



i ... . ouuDuiuioo j.ui tiio iiioLi time mac is 

else with al due definiteness and fulness. merely a misunderstanding of W 
And certainly such prophetic passages as s See my Commentary on the Book of 
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therefore, it was already quite possible, without transgres- 
sing the bounds of the true religion, to distinguish between 
good and evil, higher and lower, celestial beings, there was no 
reason why the celestial Messiah should not be conceived of as 
the son of God after the manner of a first celestial spirit, who, 
as already always present in heaven, and standing nearest the 
throne of God, participated in all the highest Divine counsels, 
already felt the deepest sympathy with the lot of the righteous , 1 
and would appear on the earth at the proper time, after God 
had delegated to him the universal judgment. Now, although 
every purely spiritual being must, in conformity with the spirit 
of the true religion, if it is not to be debased to heathenism, 
be thought of as existing from all eternity , 2 yet, in the case 
of the idea of the Messiah, as has been previously shown, the 
distinctive human element could at the same time never be 
wanting. Accordingly this son of God and highest celestial 
spirit is at the same time the primal, ideal Man, the eternal 
archetype of celestial humanity as it stands nearest to God in 
glory, purity, and love ; and in so far the counterpart of the 
Adam as debased in the actual world of sin. All these con- 
ceptions were not far to seek ; and if we now find in somewhat 
earlier books but occasional and remote traces of them , 3 they 
must still, as these very traces show, have been early developed. 

And after all it is another idea which had to be adopted 
to complete this series of conceptions. The purely celestial 
Messiah, although he must be thought of as at the same time 
of a human nature, is, for the meditative and longing man, too 
much a mere conception, particularly inasmuch as he is ipso 
facto simply invisible, and has, indeed, not once even appeared in 
a bodily form in the world. He is in that form truly a concep- 
tion of infinite influence, as we can equally well say, a spiritual 
power, an existence in heaven of great potency as regards 


Job , pp. 78 sq. [Eng. Trans., pp. 62 sq.], 
2nd ed. of the Germ. ; this History , i. pp. 
100 sq., iv. p. 199, v. 183 sq., 188 sq. 

1 As is specially remarked with great 
effect in the oldest portion of the Book of 
Enoch, e.g. xlviii. 4, 7. 

2 The eternity and pre-existence of 
the Messiah, that he was always with God 
from the beginning, is likewise strongly 
insisted npon in the Book of Enoch, e.g. 
xlviii. 3, 6,7, lxii. 7. On the other hand, 
a conception of his pre-existence of this 
kind is in no way to be got from Mic. v. 1 
[A. V. ver. 2], inasmuch as in this pas- 
sage it is simply his Davidic origin which 
is spoken of. 


3 In the passages .Job xv. 7, Prov. 
xxx. 4, Ezek. xxviii. 12, sq. The thing is 
correctly to understand such passages as 
regards their entire meaning, and with 
all that they in any way indicate as the 
ultimate basis of their figures and style 
If that is done, the above interpretation 
of them will not be doubted, just as I 
have in fact always understood them thus. 
It is true that in Prov. xxx. 4, it is, ac- 
cording to the artistic manner of that 
passage, only a godless scorner who speaks 
of God and His celestial son ; but the point 
is, that he is able to speak of him in 
such a familiar and generally intelligible 
manner. 
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man. Still if this power is to attain its highest significance, it 
must ultimately have in God Himself and His nature its neces- 
sary basis, and an existence inseparable from Him. How all 
such ideas as Messiah, Co-regent, and, indeed, Son of God, do 
not really conduct to that of a powerful being thus necessarily 
finding its basis in God and inseparable from Him. These ideas 
have too much a merely external existence without any neces- 
sary connection with the idea of God; as, in fact, they were 
not used at first of the Messiah, but only transferred from his- 
torical persons to him above all others, and then, it is true, 
probably used of him alone. But at that time the idea of the 
Word of God , or more briefly, the Word , had already become of 
far greater significance. For long before the great prophets, 
from Moses onwards through so many centuries, had made an 
established place for this Word in the world, indeed, had glori- 
fied it for all time ; but since they had passed away, it was 
immortalised more and more in the world in an outward form 
also in the Sacred Scriptures, as the great imperishable, divine 
power, and as a visible representative of the Invisible Himself, 
as the bright light of the righteous, the strong weapon against 
the world and worldliness, the never-failing consolation of the 
despairing. Now, when this Word, which had thus become a 
great spiritual power, was further reflected upon, men neces- 
sarily found in the end that it was not confined to the living 
prophets or to the Scriptures. It was seen, according to Gen. i., 
as early as the Creation, to be the first thing that proceeded 
from God, and men learnt to consider it with regard to its sig- 
nificance for the whole world, inasmuch as no contradiction can 
exist between the Divine speech and thought and the Creation 
itself ; but the latter is only like the execution and embodiment 
of the former. Conceived thus as the Revelation of God Him- 
self, the bright and distinct Revelation of His mind and His 
mysterious inner nature, it was properly regarded as the most 
immediate Divine power, and as an eternal, mysterious, and yet 
intelligible existence, wholly inseparable from God’s complete 
being. But it then coincided substantially in this respect with 
the idea of Wisdom , so that everything Divine which had pre- 
viously been surmised and enthusiastically uttered by the pro- 
foundest minds of quite a different school (namely, that of the 
ancient genuinely Hebrew philosophers) concerning Wisdom as 
a purely Divine power , 1 could now be transferred to the Word 
with equal, and, indeed, precisely in Israel in many respects, 
with greater propriety. 

1 See my notes on Job xxviii. and on Prov. i.-ix. 
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It is possible to trace in the Old Testament with a good degree 
of clearness the steps by which the Word in this higher sense 
gradually occurs with more and more emphasis and constancy . 1 
According to these traces in the Old Testament, it required, 
as might naturally be expected, centuries before this higher 
view of the Word was fully developed. But if subsequently men 
ventured further to put the idea of this being, which was thus 
inseparable from the idea of God, on a par with that of the 
Messiah, indeed, to call the Messiah Himself by this name, at 
last the most suitable, perfect, and suggestive idea of the celes- 
tial Messiah was thereby supplied. For according to it the 
Messiah is in God Himself necessary, with Him from the be- 
ginning before the world existed, always working with Him, and 
whatever he produces is the purest revelation of the hidden 
Divine nature itself. It is true that we do not now know to 
what mind in Israel we owe the first expression of the final 
completion of the idea of the celestial Messiah ; bufc, inasmuch 
as in the second and third author of the Book of Enoch, the 
Messiah is already called the sacred Word of God, and also 
simply the Word , 2 we may safely suppose that this view was 
in existence before the second century before Christ. And it 
is obvious enough from all that has been said above, that the 
idea was thus developed, even in this its perfect form, purely 
from the conceptions and aims existing in Israel without any 
foreign influence . 3 This devout hope, as the ultimate essence 
and the purest fruit of all the noblest effort of the nation, 
agitated too strongly through many centuries the hearts of the 
people to permit it to rest before the most expressive concep- 
tion and most perfect idea had been developed from it ; but 
just as the series of ideas connected with this hope is finally 
closing, we find the hope itself revelling in such infinitely rich 


1 Probably the earliest passages of 
this kind are Prov. xiii. 13, xvi. 20, and 
the proverb which has been preserved in 
the LXX. only after xxiv. 22. Comp, the 
Jahrbb. der Bibl. Wiss. xi. p. 18 sq. 
Then Ps. lvi. 5, 11, where also ninj. '"Q* 1 ! 

already becomes the simple -Q 1, taking 

the form of a proper name ; it is in this 
passage the prophetic Word, just as 
‘Isa.’ xl. 8, lv. 11, Ps. cxix. 58, 76, 89, 
Sir. xlviii. 3, 5. The creative active 
Word appears Gen. ch. i., Ps. xxxiii. 6, 
cvii. 20, cxlvii. 15 ; the Word which em- 
braces and sustains the world, Sir. xliii. 
26 ; that which rules and punishes in the 


world, Wisdom of Sol. xviii. 15. As re- 
gards Philo, see vol. vi [German]. I have 
previously maintained that where 6 \6yos 
is used in this higher sense, we ought to 
say in German der instead of das Wort . 

2 See my Abhandlung iiber des Aetk. 
Buches Henokh Enstehung, Sinn und Zu~ 
sammensezung, pp. 40, 55. 

3 As must be further shown, particu- 
larly with reference to Philo, at the 
proper place in the next volume. The 
great inferences which followed naturally 
from the idea of the pre-existence of the 
Messiah can also be better examined 
below. 
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symbolic pictures as occur in the Book of Daniel and still more 
in the Book of Enoch. 

With this celestialisation of the Messianic hope it accord- 
ingly reached for the first time its highest possible development ; 
and it is marvellous to see how, on the one hand, all the 
previous development of Israel necessarily tended to this purest 
celestial elevation, and how, on the other hand, this develop- 
ment had now first become truly capable of meeting the highest 
demands which these last ages, according to their deepest 
necessities, made upon a true Messiah. For if the perfect con- 
summation of all true religion and of all the noblest toils and 
struggles of the past was now to come, it was necessary, as 
was above shown, that those defects should be removed which 
adhered to it from the time of its origin under Moses. These 
defects of the Mosaic age, however, had really been conditioned 
by the whole previous development of the human race from 
the first dawn of all history. Yet no true Consummation was 
possible unless it put an end to the power of all the sins and 
errors which had appeared in previous history. It was needful, 
therefore, that one man should appear who should be as pure, 
holy, and exalted as man could have been from the creation 
but had not been. Accordingly, the Messiah, though taking 
his place in the midst of human history, must nevertheless 
appear with such originality and independence of his surround- 
ings, that from all the past, before and after Moses, not the least 
thing should necessarily hinder and obscure his perfection, and 
in comparison with him even an Abraham, a Noah, and an 
Enoch should not be regarded as higher. It was in the midst 
of struggles with ancient errors, and without overcoming them 
all, that the true religion had in former times gained its 
temporal existence for a whole community ; now when it at 
last endeavoured to reach its own perfect Consummation and 
must necessarily perish if it failed to attain it, it was compelled 
to take up the battle with all former sins and errors; and in 
order that only one perfect man might first appear as conqueror 
over them all, the end of all the past period of human develop- 
ment already tended at that time to revert to its earliest com- 
mencement. Now such a necessity and such a demand, which 
were implied in the very idea of the Consummation, could be 
completely met only by the thought of the celestial Messiah. 
By his very nature he occupies a place above all historical men, 
even above Moses and Abraham, and may confirm everything 
Divine that the holiest men of antiquity had ever striven after, 
while as a teacher and worker he can complete everything that 
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was at any time left unfinished and defective, and against 
whose Divine authority no one but God himself can have any 
power. And, moreover, since Israel had at this time long 
fallen under the power of various heathen nations, and the sins, 
errors, and supremacy of the heathen oppressed it, while its lot 
had become most closely involved in theirs, the true Messiah, 
if he were to come then, must also be conceived on this account 
as contending against all these nations, as with purely Divine 
power from heaven, to the end that he might, in spite of all 
the most powerful empires of the world, indeed, of collected 
heathendom, found his kingdom and give the Consummation a 
home upon the earth. — Thus the celestialisation of the Messiah, 
in every view of it, was the highest, and at the same time the 
only adequate, development of the entire Messianic hope. This 
hope, as the highest spiritual blessing which Israel strove to 
attain in conformity with its long course of national development, 
it is true, had thus with all spiritual endeavour assumed very 
various forms in the course of many centuries, and, if all its 
temporal shapes were to be taken together at once, it compre- 
hended not a little that could be harmonised only with difficulty. 
At the same time, through all ages to its very highest summit, 
it had been developed in the most direct line of progress, 
inasmuch as it above everything still belonged to the most 
living portions of the higher national life. 

As the Messianic hope, as regards the means, and powers 
essential to the Messiah, had been developed in the manner 
above described, and as the way in which he must appear, act, 
and live had been thus determined and correctly indicated 
beforehand in this Community, it follows of itself that he could 
be the true Messiah in reality only if he fulfilled also this second ' 
condition. He could come to this Community, if he was really 
the perfect one and the Consummator, as the one whose coming 
had long been certain by a Divine necessity and who should 
reveal himself from heaven, for whom the whole past history of 
the world and very particularly the sacred hopes of the Com- 
munity of the true God looked ; he could come as the true 
king who enters on his own authority into his inheritance in 
order to administer his kingdom . 1 And to this extent every- 
thing had been prepared for him ; yet according to these very 
anticipations he could claim, in addition to the obedience which 
was his due as king, particularly as king from heaven, really 
simply the one proper means of amendment and perfection 

1 Such figures as Matt. xxi. 37, Luke and have their origin in the very heart 
xix. 13, are therefore perfectly appropriate, of the matter. 
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which everyone must adopt who will enter into perfection — 
namely, true repentance and return to the pure Divine life. 
The most effectual power to command and to work for the weal 
of a nation, or of any other society, that is available to men, 
and the benefits of which this nation had previously experienced 
to a memorable extent, — the royal power — came to his assist- 
ance as his rightful due ; and the fact that, according to the 
highest development of the hope, this power must be that of a 
celestial king, not only necessarily added infinitely to its autho- 
rity, but also tended to glorify and purify it from everything 
of an imperfect and hurtful earthly character. The fact that 
true repentance and conversion simply had been laid down 
beforehand as the primary claim which this royal power could 
make upon the servants of its kingdom, must from the very 
first be a warning against attempting anything wrong, and a 
reminder that to this Community that king alone might come 
and rule whom Israel had not found even in David, the king of 
the perfected true religion and its kingdom, the highest, the 
immortal and eternal king. He must come with the proper 
claim and its interpretation, must rule upon its basis, as the true 
king, healing cheerfully and confidently, as well as reigning 
irresistibly, and in all things from first to last revealing himself 
simply as the king expected from heaven with celestial perfec- 
tion. This was involved in the anticipation, hope, and demand 
of all past times which had gone before him and called him 
forth as far as they were able, if he could come at all. And it 
was only when the fulfilment of this second condition perfectly 
coincided with the fulfilment of the first, that the highest 
result was possible and the entire hope as well as all the noblest 
struggles of the long ages need not prove fruitless. For the 
one possible way in which the Consummation could come in 
reality would then be complied with, so far as its course had 
already been prepared and levelled for the coming of him 
who was destined to tread it. 1 

The Third Condition : The Return to the Prophetic Spirit. 

But the nature of these first two conditions, the fulfilment 
of which was incumbent on anyone who proposed to bring the 

1 The outlines of a trustworthy Chris - is still quite foreign to the fourth book of 
tology before Christ have been supplied Ezra [2 Esdras] as to which book, see 
above as well as previously in the earlier vol. vii. pp. 69 sq. [German], and accord- 
volumes of this work. The idea of a ing to all appearances arose in the second 
Messiah son of Joseph , who should first century after Christ, probably at the 
appear and fall before Home, in order beginning of the rising of Barcocheba. 
then to make way for the true Messiah, Comp. Gott. Gel. Anz. 1861, p. 1158. 
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Consummation, need only be considered a little more closely 
to show at once bow great the difficulty was which stood in the 
way of even a proper preliminary attempt at their fulfilment. 
It is no small sign of the superior power and wisdom of this 
Community that it had in its midst given rise to such a magnifi- 
cent hope which embraced the world, that it had thus clearly 
and confidently foreseen prophetically its own Consummation, 
and had thus correctly indicated beforehand the very way by 
which the Consummation had to arrive. No other religion was 
capable of so much. But what a distance lies between every 
hope and its fulfilment ; and what an immense distance lies be- 
tween them in this case, particularly after the Messianic hope, 
although with perfect logical consistency, had been carried to 
such a dizzy height that of existing human beings not one ap- 
peared to satisfy its requirements ! Who should perform what 
was infinitely difficult, indeed, what appeared to be impossible ? 
Nay, who should even correctly understand what had in this 
case to be understood and accomplished? Who should take 
that untried path which could alone conduct to the desired 
destination ? What had never hitherto been beheld must in this 
case become manifest, what had never been attempted must be 
forthwith perfected. And yet in smaller matters everyone is 
apt to transfer to others what is more than usually difficult 
and dark. Already in the more vigorous prophetic times of 
declining antiquity, the realisation of these hopes had been 
in various ways vainly attempted, or at all events expected ; 1 
indeed, it had already at that time become a matter of ridi- 
cule in the case of many. How much more, after so many 
centuries, must this realisation now appear as scarcely possible 
to men in any conceivable way, since the hope itself had been 
more and more raised to heaven and thereby pushed back into 
an incalculably distant and exalted region ! Although in many 
single souls the hope might glow, with greater or less bright- 
ness, upon the public affairs of the Community it had as little 
influence as upon the opinions and doctrines of the schools. 
The chief sects which had hitherto been formed in the nation 
were, as regards the basis of their existence, either quite in- 
different to it, as was the case with the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
or were unable by their fundamental principles seriously to seek 
to follow it up. The latter was the case with the Essenes, who, 
by their very habit of retirement from the world, were com- 
pelled to leave unutilised a hope which was most expressly meant 
for the whole nation and State. The only other sect, that of 
1 See vol. iv. pp. 127 sq,, 204 sq. 
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the Gaulonites, or Zealots, occupied by their origin a position 
hostile to its truest spirit. Indeed, it may be said with truth 
that no true heart for this hope was to be found amongst any 
of those who, like the Sadducees, favoured too free-thinking 
principles, or who, whether as officials or men of property, 
whether as masters, or saints, of the Law (Pharisees), or as 
zealots of the Law, were already absorbingly occupied with the 
interests of the present, nor amongst those who had in other 
ways lost all concern for the general Community ; in fact, men 
of this kind might easily meet the hope with decided opposition, 
if it should show signs of energetic life. 

According to the course which the national history had 
taken during these last five or six centuries, too, the hope in 
the coming of a Messiah must have appeared just at this time 
the most incapable of fulfilment when regarded from an earthly 
point of view. For this hope remains, it is true, from the end 
of the second great phase of the history of Israel the deepest 
and strongest support of the continuous course of this history 
itself , 1 to such an extent that, apart from it, the history, even 
in its greatest entanglements, cannot at all be understood ; and 
however much at times it was checked, beclouded, weakened, it 
still never permitted itself, as regards its no less necessary than 
infinite meaning, to be dispensed with save by means of its true 
fulfilment. Now, this invincible hope had never hitherto, after 
the most various changes, been so greatly weakened in the eyes 
of the world as at this very moment. When, at the beginning 
of this last great phase of the history, Cyrus became the liberator 
of Israel, its brightness grew pale in comparison with this most 
brilliant star of the age, and it seemed as if it might itself quite 
vanish . 2 But it simply shone forth with the greater force and 
restlessness after his death amid the difficulties of the rise of 
the new Jerusalem, once more supporting itself outwardly upon 
the ancient house of David . 3 The early overthrow and final 
disappearance in the deepest darkness of that house , 4 however, 
produced under Ezra the period of the first calmer development 
of the ancient Law and of absorption in the glory of the simple 
past ; and from that time everything Messianic exists only as 
having taken refuge in heaven, and was the more exclusively 
celestialised, as above described , 5 the further it seemed from 
all fulfilment in the actual present. Subsequently this purely 
celestial hope, perpetuated precariously for centuries, suddenly 

1 See vol. iv. pp. 287-295. 4 Ibid. pp. 117 sq., and below in con- 

2 See vol. v. p. 45. nection with Christ’s birth. 

3 Ibid. p. 105. 5 Pp. 69 sq. 
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rose in the time of the Maccabees, it is true, to its purest height, 
and immortalised itself in the most perfect conceptions and 
lasting symbols ; but under the unfavourable times of the 
Asmoneans, and then particularly of the Herods, the hope 
of an early fulfilment by the immediate appearance of the 
celestial Messiah 1 melted away almost as suddenly. Accord- 
ingly, amid the increasing internal divisions and dissolution 
of the unity and strength of the nation, the endeavour of the 
present once more took refuge with all the greater zeal in 
reverent devotion to the glory of the past ; and whilst the new 
study of the interpretation and application of the Law was being 
developed to greatest perfection, scrupulousness in observing 
all the precepts of the Sacred Law was the only thing which 
advanced to that last stage of development upon which it now 
stood. But the more exclusively the mind was now absorbed in 
antiquity and the scrupulous observation of its laws, and the more 
perfectly the Hagiocracy was developed as their guardian, the 
further was the attention diverted from the Messianic future 
and from the endeavour as well as the daring involved in the 
thought of its realisation. And if there is necessarily included 
within the scope of the general Messianic hope the special hope 
of a conquest of all the heathen and their empires, at this time 
the power of Israel as a nation had long been profoundly 
humbled after the first victories of the Maccabees ; and the 
terrible power of the Romans, in whose empire the nation ap- 
peared to be more and more completely absorbed, had, especially 
after the quelling of the rising of the Gaulonite, become as clear 
as possible to every eye even in the most hidden corner of the 
sacred land. If, therefore, the undying hope of Israel could 
never wholly perish, and if it now also stirred in the hearts of 
many sincere individuals, as was shown above , 2 it appeared never- 
theless, in the eyes of the wise and prudent, either never so far 
from realisation or, on account of the bitter national experiences 
of the last years, never so dangerous as now. There still seemed 
to be nowhere any tangible support for this blessed hope. The 
house of David had long ago been so far broken up that it was 
no longer recognisable ; 3 neither was there any other eminent 


1 Nothing more than this is implied 
in the hope, which is put into the fore- 
ground, of the coming of ‘ the prophet ’ 

1 Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41, comp. ix. 27 (vol. 
v. pp. 178, 361 sq.). The hope of the 
Messiah is thereby in no wise denied or 

dispensed with, but that only placed 
before it which had (acc. to p. 106) long 
been conceived as preceding the coming 


of the Messiah. 

2 P. 90, and as also appears from the 
reminiscences of the Baptist in the New 
Testament, from John i. 42 sq , and other 
indications. The hope had even spread 
to the Samaritans, acc. John iv. 25 sq. ; 
see on this latter point vol. vi. [Her- 
man] . 

3 See ante , pp. 109 sq.. 
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house left with which it could be connected ; the heart of the 
wise men of the day had grown cold towards it, if not wholly 
estranged ; and the heavens into whose spaces it had for 
centuries been removed, seemed as if they would never open 
to effect its realisation. It is true that no school and no civil 
authority in Israel could destroy or even deny it; nevertheless, 
after all the numerous painful experiences, the hope seemed to 
have itself become hopeless ; and if the wise people of the time 
were unable to forget it, they were still unwilling to occupj^ 
themselves with it in any earnest way . 1 

But what is the use of even the most necessary, richest, and 
most fruitful hope if it remains simply a hope ? It becomes at 
last either wholly idle and vain, or, if at some time it is more 
warmly and eagerly, but unintelligently and perversely taken 
up, it too easily leads to the most baneful attempts. Accord- 
ingly a first duty with regard to it is to seek to enter more 
particularly into its meaning, and to accurately understand 
what it presupposes and demands, and also to carry it out ; 
indeed, a first duty is to prepare for some beginning of its ful- 
filment, and at last to bring it about if possible. And if it 
is such a perfectly sublime hope, and ultimately concerns 
so directly the future and the weal of a whole nation, as is 
the case with the Messianic hope, it is necessary that even an 
entire nation, the more difficult its realisation seems, should 
deem no trouble and sacrifice too high that the aim may 
gradually be approached to which it points. For that which 
in a case like this takes the form of prophetic anticipation, 
hope, and longing when viewed as thought and endeavour, is, 
when looked at with regard to the matter itself, an inward 
necessity and consequence to which the entire past history 
leads up, and a goal, the falling short of which involves the loss 
of all the best possessions which have been won in the long, 
toilsome life and struggle of a nation. And though the aim is 
so sublime and its attainment so difficult, that one man only, 
and he endowed with capacity beyond all others, can reach it, 
still even this man cannot come unless, as is always possible, 
the whole nation itself already tends towards the high aim, and 
to all it is more or less clearly evident what the aim really is 
and how hard it is to reach. 

In no other instance does all this hold more truly than in 
that of the hope which was the most sublime and difficult of 

1 This follows from all the remains and Josephus ; see further ante, pp. 99, 
and traces of those times, most plainly also sq. 
from the comprehensive writings of Philo 
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fulfilment of anv that ever made itself felt in human history — 
the Messianic hope. Precisely when it had reached its highest 
purity and the necessity of its realisation was the greatest, its 
aim seemed so infinitely distant and difficult of attainment, 
that it required a new, most intense effort, if possible of the 
whole nation, to be able even in general to approach somewhat 
nearer to it. This, therefore, must be accomplished as the 
condition, which in point of historical development is the third, 
but is in reality the first, if the realisation of this hope was 
to be finally looked for. Men, first of all, had so to accustom 
themselves, with new and deep feeling, to the thought of the 
fulfilment of the hope and of its great desirability, that they 
would immediately attempt everything possible, and do what- 
ever they could provisionally, with a view to preparing for this 
fulfilment and removing the hindrances in its way. Even the 
most daring and most difficult undertaking which is involved in 
the endeavour to realise such a hope had to be set about with the 
most intense exertion of all the energies of faith and action, 
although everything involved in the hope might not be attained 
at once. Whether many or few, though it were in thought and 
preparation only, should be inclined for such a high undertak- 
ing, it was only when attempted with true earnestness and when 
the most difficult task itself was thus gradually approached, 
that the goal also could be more definitely perceived by degrees, 
and the right way to it taken. And amongst the thousands which 
had now from a distance approached at all events nearer the true 
problem, it might be that the man who was alone fitted to realise 
it might be found, and who, now under the closer sympathy 
and more intelligent attention of all, would so solve it that it 
would be solved not for himself alone, but (upon which every- 
thing ultimately depended) for all, and he would forthwith find 
a sufficient number of souls not wholly unprepared who would 
be able to follow him. And if there was here at all an 
infinitely great problem to solve, and if there was anything 
behind this hope and desire of the long line of ages (for to 
seek after the true religion was generally the work of the 
whole pre-Christian world) at all worthy of it, it was only from 
the fulfilment of this last condition that it could be successfully 
approached and the mystery be gradually penetrated. 

Now, the same thing occurred in the case of this third 
condition as was observable with regard to the two previous 
ones. That is, now, as then, everything which is necessarily 
required by the general course of the development of the great 
thought and the purely Divine fact of this entire history, 
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often makes itself felt many centuries previously as prophetic 
anticipation and true prediction. This is particularly the case 
in the present instance, inasmuch as we have here precisely the 
angle at which those first two conditions converge. We saw 
above 1 how the Deuteronomist spoke of a great future prophet 
of Israel who would not be inferior to Moses, and to whose 
voice everyone would have to hearken. Because he was un- 
willing in his representation of the legal condition and the 
continued existence of the ancient constitution to speak of a 
Messiah in the sense of Isaiah, and nevertheless already 
observed plainly enough the growing weakness of the ancient 
prophetism, he thus spoke of a future prophet. In the case of 
Ezekiel it is very remarkable that he, as little as Jeremiah, let 
go the belief in the coming of the Messiah ; but clearly perceiving 
how difficult his coming would be, and that it must be prepared 
for by Divine powers of an entirely different kind, he makes 
the commencement of the great change for the better to depend 
upon the presence of a genuine prophet, who may least of all 
be absent, and must, above all men, be heard as the true 
Warner in the times of greatest storms and agitation . 2 And in 
the case of the great anonymous prophet near the end of the 
exile, who for special reasons avoids speaking of a Messiah in 
the earlier sense, unmistakably all the more is expected of the 
new, inspired labours of great prophets in Israel, and the ideal 
of the perfect godly man, as he must henceforth be in Israel, 
is portrayed in marked prophetic colours . 3 So certain is it 
that the hope of the Consummation, if for any reason it is at 
any time immediately directed less to the highest ideal of the 
the Messiah, expected all the more from a higher revival of the 
prophetic power, as the second, and, indeed, more immediate 
and necessary creative influence, and that it demanded the more 
imperatively this power. But as the Hagiocracy, which was 
without prophets, advanced, the Messianic hope lost more and 
more its first freshness and energy, and it became ever clearer 
how little the present, with all its petty and irreconcilable in- 
ternal contentions and sects, was prepared for the immediate pre- 
sence of the Messiah in his glory. It was then for the first time 
that the desire definitely arose that one of the great prophets 
of olden times might return to cure the nation beforehand of its 
internal defects, and to direct its heart to the Divine love and 
true perfection, in order that the highest King and Lord, if he 

1 P. 106. correct view of the arrangement of the 

2 Ezek. xxxiii. 2 sq., with the cor- materials in Ezekiel’s book, 

responding passages, according to the 3 ‘Isa.’ 1. 4-11. 
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should come (and that he would come was ready considered cer- 
tain), need not direct against Israel simply punitive and destruc- 
tive righteousness. As, therefore, formerly Samuel’s prophetic 
labours in preparing the hearts of the people for him, had pre- 
ceded the work of David in thoroughly establishing the kingdom, 
so now the memory of Samuel, in conjunction with that of 
Moses, rose into high estimation . 1 But inasmuch as at that 
time Elijah was already looked upon as the prophetic spirit, 
ever living and ever ready to help, Malachi at last expressed 
this new hope in the more definite form, that before His great 
arrival the Lord would send Elijah to prepare His way ; 2 in 
connection with which announcement the tendency was 
to put the Messiah as such into the background, in con- 
formity with the spirit of those Persian times. It was only 
thereby that the series of all these hopes was really completed 
in such a way that their fulfilment could now be calmly waited 
for. It is true that this hope of the coming of a great prophet 
was put most prominently forward only when, for special reasons, 
the already highly-developed hope of the Messiah once more 
somewhat receded ; hence in the books of Daniel and Enoch, 
in which the Messiah stands forth again so vividly in fresh 
kindled hope, it is wholly absent ; whilst in actual, sober life, 
where the more immediate prospect must always take pre- 
cedence of the more distant one, it became now, on the contrary, 
more and more established . 3 And generally the result only in 
its exceedingly important progress could show how the various 
hopes, which had been formed in the most dissimilar situations 
of the nation during so many centuries, might actually be 
realised. However, a settled prospect had now been gained as 
to what was to be expected and to be done in case the chasm 
between the happy hope of the coming of the Messiah and the 
miserable condition of the nation should be too wide ; and for 
this preliminary condition also, if it should have to be com- 
plied with, a prophetic connection and demand had been sup- 
plied. 


1 Jer. xvi, 1 ; Ps. xcix. 6. 

2 Mai. in. 1, 23, 24 [A.V. iv. 5, 6], 
comp. vol. v. p. 178. It is -undeniable that 
the Messiah here has his place completely- 
taken by God, and this withdrawal is not 
in this case accidental, but is so connected 
with the historical circumstances, de- 
scribed above and in the previous volume, 
that we must say that this prophet in- 
tentionally avoided speaking of him. 
Still, the manner in which the coming of 
the Lord Jahveh to judgment^ iii. 2, 3, is 
described, and the designation of the 


coming one, ver. 1, as the one sought and 
longed for, are taken from such decidedly 
human similes, that it is plain enough 
that the prophet had Messiah himself in 
his mind, and that he could have easily 
mentioned him if certain reasons had not 
dissuaded him. Jahveh and the Messiah 
accordingly are so intimately blended in 
his mind, that the first, as the ultimate 
and highest one, alone remains in his 
glory and brightness. 

8 Vol. v. p. 361. 
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Now, it is true, that the genuine prophetism of Israel had 
at this time been long ago outlived ; 1 it had also been as- 
sociated with too peculiar conditions, and had too completely 
accomplished its immediate object, to make the revival of it in 
its previous form possible. So that in this case also nothing but 
the realisation itself could show in what manner it was now 
capable once more of revival. Yet the anticipation and settled 
expectation of its coming once more even in a strengthened 
form, was justified by the great ultimate matter itself as above 
described, and was justified also by the inward tendency of the 
whole history of Israel from its very commencement. For as 
prophetism alone had from the first created and founded every- 
thing in Israel — true religion, the kingdom, national power, and 
eternal hope — so, when everything in this nation had exhausted 
itself and tended to its decease, everything must once more 
make a strong endeavour to revert again to prophetism as the 
primary impulse and force of the Community, that it might 
appear whether it, as the last historical power which was in 
this case possible, could promote the coming of the mysterious 
Consummation which had been so long and so painfully yearned 
for in this nation. The same phenomena, therefore, which met 
us at the end of each of the two previous phases of this entire 
history, namely, that in all the most decisive periods of this 
Community everything reverts to the prophetic power as its 
primary force , 2 must be repeated here for the third time, though 
certainly in a different manner from before, because it was the 
highest conceivable Consummation itself which was now sought 
for, and which alone could produce, further blessing'. 


The Fulfilment of the Christian ( Messianic ) Hope and the 
Motive of it. 

The germ, therefore, of the Consummation could shoot forth 
upon this perfectly spiritualised soil of the true religion only 
through the Messiah (Christ) ; the realisation of the Messianic 
hope became possible only by the fulfilment of the three con- 
ditions above explained. But it is equally certain that now 
everything most strongly urged the immediate fulfilment of 
these conditions of the realisation of the ancient hope, and in 
the long line of centuries no time could and must become so 
distinctly and so necessarily that of their final fulfilment as 
the present. 

For as was above shown at length, the career of the ancient, 

1 See vol. v. passim . 2 Vol. ii. pp. 423 sq. ; iv. pp. 290 sq. 
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i.e. the true religion, as it had historically developed itself from 
the time of the foundation of its Community under Moses, had 
now as good as gone through all its stages and almost exhausted 
its living energies. All the new truths and new saving virtues 
which it could win upon the basis of its historical commencement 
and amalgamate with itself, had now been long since power- 
fully operative, without really bringing that new truth and virtue 
which alone could now help, and by a new still higher life rescue 
also the best of the ancient possessions ; and, as if with an increas- 
ingly clear consciousness of its own growing weakness, it had 
already transferred in hope to the future, and indeed, to heaven, 
all the highest things that it distinctly longed for and yet could 
not any more derive from its own resources. On the other hand, 
all the errors and fatal elements that could find a place in the 
ancient religion had likewise been long since fully developed, 
including the very last error of the Gaulonite, which as soon as 
it should take hold of the whole nation would threaten the 
final inevitable destruction of this Community and all its trea- 
sures. Accordingly the longed-for new element of salvation 
must come now or never. The last opportunity had arrived ; only 
the final voluntary impulses, resolves, and deeds were pending; 
everything tended urgently from all sides to an immediate 
termination. And if there was anything undying in Israel 
capable of miraculously renewing even its senescent frame and 
of conferring upon it the power to live a new and much higher 
life in a purified form, just as it was threatened with outward 
destruction, now was the time when this must be shown. A 
feeling, more or less clear, of the approaching close of the old 
and of the necessary formation of something new has been for 
some time seen to pervade the most dissimilar endeavours and 
movements which are still met with in the ancient religion . 1 
Even the Essenes had in their way already abandoned the ancient 
religion in essential matters, and attempted, in part wrongly 
but in part with some success, to establish something new . 2 
The study of the Law, too, with all the zeal now expended on 
it in the learned schools, tended to necessitate a final clear esti- 


1 In his last work, Gott und die Bibel , 
vol iii. p. 326, the author supplies the 
following addition and illustration to this 

statement. * How everything tended 
powerfully in that time to a close of the 
ancient history and to a final crisis, may 
also be seen from the fact that for the 
first time that age was flooded with 
general surveys and chronological calcula- 
tions of all conceivable history according 


to jubilee years and jubilee millenniums, 
etc. For instance, the books of Daniel, 
Enoch, Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, 
4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, &c.’ — T r. 

2 According to what was shown above, 
vol . v. pp. 370-78, comp, the supplement 
to those remarks, ante, p. 10, and the 
Jahrbb. der B. W. vii. p. 190, viii. 210, 
230. 
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mate of the ancient religion and institutions, and even led 
reluctantly to much that was new. And the fiery zeal of the 
Gaulonites for the Law urged on most violently some decisive 
solution of the growing perplexity of the affairs of Israel. 

And the purest and noblest elements that had ever lived 
and moved in Israel for thousands of years, must not they have 
stirred themselves at this right final moment, must not they 
have put forth the profoundest forces that still lay hidden 
within them, and have attempted the highest things yet possible 
to them ? In the life of every nation of higher culture, moments 
arrive when once more, just before a last limited opportunity, 
the most essential things that it lacks are presented to it in the 
clearest outlines, and, with death already staring it in the face, 
it is able once more to reflect and decide whether or no it will, 
although it may cost the greatest conflict, cast off the fatal 
influences which on all sides entangle it, and seize that which 
is essential for future weal, with a firm faith and unwearying 
effort. But upon Israel there now looked down long ages of a 
most exalted and wonderful history. All its innumerable saints, 
prophets, priests, and kings of ancient times, with the memory of 
the highest treasures which any nation can at any time obtain 
for a lasting possession, — the memory of the covenant with the 
true God, of the existence of the true Community and of the pos- 
session of a multitude of the most immortal truths, — were higher 
voices addressing Israel. They aroused it and gave it no rest 
until it should attain the Consummation which they all de- 
manded, and should behold the mysterious hope of the ages 
fulfilled; they permitted it to rest the less now, the more it 
saw all that was most dear to it threatened with an imminent 
eternal destruction. The most undying portion of the ancient 
literature also had now been more securely collected and ren- 
dered more sacred, as if solely to remind the nation more 
urgently of the Consummation which was demanded by and 
indicated in it. The faint lustre of an ancient but revived 
Israel, as it had risen again from the ruins of the first destruc- 
tion but had not properly flourished, seemed now to have once 
more shone radiantly, in order to call attention to the duty of 
securing the eternal treasures of this Community by giving 
them an immortal and higher existence. And was, then, all 
true life already so exhausted in the life of this Community 
that nothing further remained but the threatening spread of 
the ruin caused by the Zealots of the Law, and thereby, in the 
end, everlasting death ? Did there not, by virtue of its very 
foundation and its prehistoric, essential spirit, exist in it some- 
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thing immortal which had hitherto never reached proper de- 
velopment, and which yet had long desired a revival and a new 
form, with which he who should bring the longed-for Consumma- 
tion need only put himself in connection? Times such as these 
call forth, as with irresistible force and with surprising rapidity, 
all that is deepest and most hidden which still lies unexhausted 
in the thoughts and deeds of a nation, that it may appear whether 
there remains anything at all that can give help. But in the 
case of this nation there was something behind that could not 
lie hidden in any other ancient people, and which might even 
make its outward destruction the immediate cause of the rise of 
something infinitely better. 

It is true, as was shown above, that all the great existing 
divisions and separately-developed powers of the nation were, 
without exception, too one-sided and perverse to bring c the 
salvation of Israel M and to realise its ‘hope .’ 1 2 The only 
thing which was certain to the profounder minds as well as to 
the prevalent view was, that salvation must come from Judah , 3 
according to a common popular belief, which was not without 
its deeper reasons, as we saw above that in Judah only, and not 
in Samaria or elsewhere, the thread of the general development 
of Israel had remained strong enough to be able to stand the 
strain involved in all that it had yet to be subjected to. But 
above all these divisions stood, after all, the Community (or the 
nation, as may also be said in this case) itself, with its in- 
numerable members and its immeasurable unknown energies. 
From its mysterious centre the most unlooked-for things might 
yet emerge, which had been impossible to all former sects and 
divisions, and which, as soon as they actually appeared, were 
incomprehensible to them, and, indeed, perhaps incompatible 
with them. Truly, if this had not been a Community of the 
true religion and had not had a previous history of some fifteen 
centuries, that could never have happened. But here, at last, 
we see in the highest example what this Community, by virtue 
of its first foundation 4 as well as in consequence of its long 
history, really was. We see how little all the ancient sacred 
priests, all the Biblical scholars and potentates, were regarded 
when the matter at issue was the eternal truths and their 
defence ; and we see with what wonderful confidence and power 
it could inspire and render victorious even its most insig- 
nificant and despised members, when they correctly perceived 


1 Matt. i. 21, Luke i. 69-71, 77, and 
many other passages. 

2 Comp, the re-echo in the words 

Matt. xii. 21, from the Old Testament. 


3 Which is simply thus expressed 
most briefly and forcibly, John iv. 22, 
after Isa. ii. 3 and other passages. 

4 Vol. ii. pp. 135 sq. 
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what was essentially necessary, and permitted it to operate 
purely according to its own nature. 

It is also obvious that the Consummation would have to 
come during the national existence of this Community, and, 
indeed in its midst and under its protection. For this Com- 
munity only possessed either the deep root hidden under the 
earth, or the sublime, luminous hope and anticipation of the 
Consummation ; in it only could this bright beam from above 
cause the deep root to push forth the living germ into the full 
light of day, and in it only were found the manifold different 
forces which had been sufficiently prepared and had enough 
energy actually to produce the longed-for perfection. And if, 
moreover, every germ which is already vigorously growing up 
in the light, however full of vitality it may be, needs neverthe- 
less sheltering quiet that it may first grow strong and be able 
to defy future storms, so nothing but the sanctity and further 
peaceful existence of this Community could permit that germ 
to grow up and become strong which was destined to spring 
forth in it alone from the prepared ground. Undoubtedly the 
true religion in that shelter which it had erected for itself in this 
nation had long since grown so strong that in generally seeking 
to attain its own highest perfection it tended to break through 
the narrow limits of this its first abode and to pass out into a 
larger freer region. That it must some day become the religion of 
all heathen nations also had been foretold by the great prophets 
even during the time of the ancient kingdom ; and what Isaiah 
had proclaimed regarding this point in his last wonderful words , 1 
was simply in its way the most perfect and noblest utterance 
that proceeded from the spirit of these prophets. Indeed, the 
great anonymous prophet, who prophesied towards the end of 
the Exile, had even foreseen already that some day from the 
heathen themselves priests would come for Jahveh, not less 
acceptable to him than the hereditary Levites . 2 And, with 
mightiest voice of all, the Baptist now declares, that no boast- 
ing of Abraham and the other holy forefathers will avail, that 
even from the stones God can raise up children of Abraham, i.e. 
true godly people . 3 The system of proselytism, too, imperfect as 
it had hitherto been, was really a commencement of the breaking 
down of the old limitations, as will be further shown below. 
Still all this had as yet been far from actually breaking down 
the close limitations which shut in the Israel of that as of earlier 
times ; and Israel was still in that respect on which in this 

1 See vol. iv. pp. 188 sq. ; comp, from 2 ‘ Isa.’ Ixvi. 18-21. 

almost the same time, Ps. lxxvi 11, 12. 8 Matt. iii. 9, 10. 
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case everything depended — in respect of its religion— a nation 
strictly separated from others, and a nation boasting of this its 
separation and singularity. 

And on that account it was further like a specially favour- 
able arrangement from heaven that this period, with the 
description of which we are occupied, continued, as we have 
seen, on the whole so calm and free from storms that, especially 
as it was far removed from the centres of government of the 
day, it permitted free development in every form and allowed 
many things to grow up quietly which could when they had 
come to perfection be of great importance to the world at 
large. There was still settled quietly in the ancient sacred 
land a population strongly attached to their native soil and 
thickly covering it , 1 with traditionary sacred customs and 
manners of life, and which in spite of previous and perpetuated 
corruptions, dispersions, and losses, could still be regarded as 
the nucleus of a people of Israel. As the true religion is not 
for individuals only, but for the whole nation and the whole 
human race, and w r as formerly only able to establish itself 
within a whole nation, so the perfected religion also must still 
originate within the sacred limits of a nationality and a 
genuine national Community, to make it possible for it to arise 
at all in the earth forthwith as a Community, i.e. as an affair 
concerning eveiy man. and in future to be extended perhaps so 
as to become a Community of all nations, which were all on an 
equality with regard to it. That this was actually accomplished 
was probably due in no slight degree to the satisfied tranquillity, 
and the increasing prosperity connected therewith, far as this 
was from opulence and luxury, which the people of Israel once 
more enjoyed during these years. 

Thus the great fulfilment actually came at last ; we shall 
soon see amid what special efforts and struggles, what labours 
and sacrifices. For the accomplishment of a matter is something 
quite different from the possibility of its attainment. And if 
we were compelled to admire the hope and the great spiritual 
effort which was most closely connected with it, to which the 
people of this history rose at last with increasing decision, we 
shall soon still more admire its actual fulfilment if we now 
succeed in looking at and discerning it correctly. Certainly 
there lies between the two — hope and its realisation — a myste- 
rious reciprocal charm : the purer the former is, the purer also 
must be the shape which the latter assumes, and the more 
sublime the first, the more glorious and surprising the second, 

1 See ante , p. 90. 
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if it arrives at all ; the one is the condition, the provocation, 
and attraction of the other. Yet this power of hope to pro- 
duce its fulfilment is limited. For wholly different energies are 
required for the accomplishment of the latter ; and what form 
the longed-for new work must take, no longing and hope can 
estimate and determine beforehand in detail, because that form 
must follow immediately the eternal Divine necessities, which 
remain beyond the mere hope and longing even of the most 
godly men. And thus, on the one hand, in no history is it so 
clearly and grandly taught as in this what hope and its fulfil- 
ment are in their mutual relations, precisely because it is the 
highest subject around which this history centres ; but, on the 
other hand, nowhere else can we perceive so clearly as in this 
highest illustration what the execution and the toil, what the 
greatest sacrifice and the greatest victory, which are involved 
in such a hope, really are, and through what stages the struggle, 
which was from the beginning most necessary and fraught 
with victory, must pass. 

However, if we finally take a glance at the human instru- 
ments and representatives of the Consummation, it came now 
in the first instance in the ancient Community, and soon passed 
from it into the rest of the world, in the way which was alone 
possible according to what we have above seen. The learned 
schools of the day and the other high authorities of the time 
had become as incapable of producing it as the Essenes in their 
onesidedness and dislike of publicity; indeed, they were unable 
to do so much as protect it properly in its growth . 1 The thought 
of the Consummation and the desire of its realisation had to 
retreat into the farthest depths and hidden corners of the great 
Community, that its germ might be received and cherished in 
that mysterious soil, which was with difficulty accessible to the 
foot or the eye, and apparently so quiet, though, after all, easily 
agitated. The thoughts, desires, and efforts which are chased 
from the surface often rest, collect themselves, and revive again 
in an unexpected manner on this deep, firm, and extended basis 
of every nation and every community as well as of the human 
race. They retreat thither if they find nowhere else a place, 
and often rise thence with an irresistible power, such as is 
entirely unsuspected by the authorities of the day. For such 
thoughts and aims generally find in these sections of society 
the simplest, most unspoiled, and unprejudiced minds, the most 
receptive and purest convictions, the most undaunted and 
cheerful enterprise, and the force most free of all the rooted 
1 Comp, what Paul says so truthfully, 1 Cor. i. 26-28. 
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perversities of the schools and the authorities of the time. 
And, moreover, it was always this particular Community, with 
its peculiar powers, duties, and hopes, coming down from 
primitive times, in whose deep mysterious basis this germ 
formed itself in secret, until it had become so strong that it had 
no longer any need to avoid the brightest light of publicity. 
Indeed, in this respect also this Community reverted now to its 
commencement. For as the Community of Israel itself arose 
at first only from the lowest abyss of mortal suffering and con- 
flict , 1 so now its Consummation struggles upwards from a 
similar, only a still deeper, depth. 


THE GERMINATING SEED OF THE CONSUMMATION. 

Christ’s Entrance into the World. 

The Sources of this History. 

The unequalled importance to us of this history itself requires 
that we should examine the more carefully the extent, the age, 
and the exact nature of its sources. And with a view to this 
object it might at first sight seem to be a great advantage that 
this history falls in the midst of the Roman Empire and the 
broad, clear light of its history, so that we should be entitled 
in this case to expect to get the fullest and most trustworthy 
sources for it from the most various quarters. However, within 
the limits of the largest of the ancient empires even much 
occurred which went by in sight of the wide world as if for 
a long time unobserved. And generally the first delicate seeds 
of Christianity, as was above observed, go back into a deep, 
mysterious soil, for which the various political powers of that 
time had neither heart nor understanding, and to whose fruit 
they only gradually found themselves compelled to pay some 
attention, after it had already begun here and there to force 
itself into view. This origin, with its most peculiar charac- 
teristics, and this earliest development of Christianity, must 
not, in the case of any of the sources of its primitive history, 
including those of a Christian origin, ever be overlooked : an 
origin so withdrawn from the world’s eye must exert a great 
influence on these sources themselves. 

In particular we may lament that we possess scarcely any 
reports sufficiently early and trustworthy from a non-Christian 
source regarding the life and labours of Christ ; but this cannot 

1 See vol. ii. passim. 
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greatly surprise us. No history, as will soon appear, can have 
gone by in greater retirement from the noise of the world, and, till 
towards its end, more unnoticed, than that of the brief public 
labours of Christ. He did not enter even so much as the 
Baptist into the public life of the nation of his time ; he lived 
withdrawn from the loud noisy life of the whole contemporary 
world simply for God as his Father and for the foundation of 
the perfect kingdom of God ; and his spirit, which was so in- 
comprehensible to that world, appeared to be for ever most 
ignominiously extinguished and annihilated immediately, almost 
before it had quite begun to unfold itself in this world. Even 
through the next period, after that violent extinguishment, 
this mysterious noiselessness of the new spirit in the world is 
continued, until it gradually permeates it with irresistible force, 
and then Jews and heathen soon enough find much to say of 
it, whilst they had let the time go by unused when they could 
have informed themselves most accurately about Christ. 

1. As regards heathen sources we might not unreasonably, 
in the first place, expect that in the Annals of the Homan 
Empire, in which everything more than usually remarkable, 
even from the provinces, could be entered, some particulars 
regarding Christ would have been reported, at all events under 
the year of his death. But if we compare the c Annals 5 of 
Tacitus, under the year 33 a.d., in which (as will be shown) this 
death according to all probability fell, we find nothing mentioned 
there ; and most likely simply because Tacitus at this time alto- 
gether despised Christianity, and accordingly deemed it sufficient 
to say briefly what was necessary about Christ when he came to 
the point at which he could not avoid speaking of the Christians 
— that is, in the history of Nero. That Pilate made a report 
to Tiberius as to Christ’s death may, indeed, be credited; but 
the Acta Pilati concerning Christ, which was accepted early in 
the second century a.d., was, according to all indications, com- 
posed as a fiction towards the end of the first century by some 
literary Christian. 1 And thus, at present, Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny appear to be the first heathen authors from 
whom anything in writing concerning Christ has been pre- 
served, 2 unless the Mara son of Serapion , who expresses himself 
in a very remarkable manner concerning c Christ, the wise king 
of the Jews,’ as early as about the year 74 a.d., was not so much 


1 Comp, the Jahrbb. dev Bibl . Wiss. Eco. Hist, ix. 6, and the anakephalosis 
xi. pp. 49 sq. [now Die drei ersten Evang. appended to Hegesippus, Be Bello Judaico, 
vol. i. pp. 154 sq.] with the addition in ad fin. 

Rufinus’ Latin translation of Euseb. 2 Tae. Ann. xv. 44 ; Pliny, Epist, x. 97. 
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a Christian as a heathen well disposed towards Christianity. 
His testimony, which was only recently discovered, is, in any 
case, very noteworthy on account not only of its early date, but 
also of its ingenuous simplicity and its elevated characteristics. 1 
The subsequent inquiries and remarks of the heathen writers 
in the course of the second century, regarding the origin of 
Christianity and the life of its founder, proceeding from various 
but mostly unintelligent and hostile motives, are based upon such 
an insane medley of New Testament narratives, Jewish preju- 
dices, and the writers’ own baseless conjectures, that they are 
scarcely worthy of serious attention, particularly as, with the 
growing opposition between Heathenism and Christianity, they 
became more and more turbid and bitter. 2 

2. Of Jewish writers, Josephus is at present the earliest we 
possess of the first century who speaks of Christ. In the first 
of his two chief works — the ‘ History of the Jewish War ’ — in- 
deed, he did not refer to him, nor was he obliged to do so by 
the main subject of his work. 3 But it is not easy to see how he 
could in his c Antiquities ’ avoid even a brief reference to him 
and his followers, inasmuch as he mentions many things of 
much less importance, and this work was meant from the first to 
supply a general history of the nation, with all its aims, various 
divisions, and manifold vicissitudes. If in this great work also 
he had said nothing of Christianity, the omission could only 
have been ascribed to serious ignorance and misconception 
regarding it, which had so misled him that he preferred to pass 
over in silence a matter of the existence of which he was so well 
aware. Certainly when he wrote his works for the Roman- 
Greek world he had a secret horror of everything Messianic ; 
and as to all Judeans of his own way of thinking, so to him, 
Christianity must have been either something incomprehen- 
sible or something unpleasant and objectionable, inasmuch as 
the injury which this latest sect had already caused to the 
Judean system was felt to be great. Yet it is not easy to see 
how he should on such grounds have been able entirely to pass 
it by without any notice. Now, as a fact, we find in all manu- 

1 Comp, on this epistle, vol. vii. pp. intentional confounding of him and Bar- 

30-32 [Germ. 2nd ed.]. abbas, with regard to which subsequently 

2 The most important part of what in connection with the crucifixion), indi- 
was written in this respect by heathen, cates the nature of the whole of these 
according to Celsus (in Origen) and hostile references. 

Lucian in his writings, is found sum- 3 Similarly, and certainly also from 
marily noted in Lactantius, Div. Instit. the same cause, his contemporary Justus, 
v. 2 sq. One monstrous confusion and in his work on the same subject, mentioned 
invention in particular, the traces of which below, vol. vii. p. 108 [Germ.], left the 
are somewhat difficult to follow (namely, Christians unnoticed, according to the 
that J esus had been a robber, probably an statements of Photius, 
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scripts of the ‘ Antiquities ’ two obviously corresponding passages, 
in the first of which he speaks of Christ and His followers ; in 
the second, of the execution of James the brother of Christ ; 1 
but the first and longest of the two passages betrays manifestly 
a Christian hand. There is also in the nature of the case every 
reason for admitting that an alteration by Christian hands was 
very possible. For the works of Josephus, from the very first 
written not for Judeans but rather for heathen, soon fell, in con- 
sequence of the subsequent fortunes of the nation, into heathen, 
and still more into Christian, hands alone, and early became to 
Christians a chief source of their historical knowledge generally. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a prominent Christian should 
early alter a passage found therein concerning Christ in such a 
way that the book could be read by Christians, and that this 
alteration should pass into all Christian manuscripts (other manu- 
scripts have not been preserved). In recent times many scholars 
have, without sufficient reason, supposed that the entire passage 
was inserted in the text of the work without any occasion, and 
is therefore totally and in every word spurious . 2 If Josephus 
had not spoken of Christ at all, that would have been of little 
importance, inasmuch as it never occurred to a Christian of 
the first or the second century to think the historical truth 
of Christ required confirmation by Josephus. But there is as 
little reason for supposing that the Christian hand met with 
nothing that might be objected to in Josephus 3 ; in that case, 
whatever was unobjectionable and suitable for reading would 
have been left as it was, without attempting to make it a little 
more Christian by a few slight additions. We have, on the 
contrary, every reason to suppose, first, that Josephus, accord- 
ing to a view then common among Judeans and heathen, de- 


1 Ant. xviii. 3. 3, and on the occasion 
of the execution of James the Just as the 
brother of Jesus, xx. 9. 1 ; the second 
passage merely refers back to an earlier 
mention of Christ, and in so far lends its 
support to the first passage, unless it is 
itself regarded as spurious. 

2 Imman. Bekker, in his last edition 
of Josephus, marks the entire passage, 
Ant. xviii. 3. 3, as spurious. But a reason 
for the supposition of a wholly spurious 

insertion of the entire passage would be 
forthcoming only if we were at the same 
time compelled to suppose that Josephus 
had not regarded the appearance and also 
the crucifixion of Christ as a national 
calamity and had not thus described them 
here. For in that case, §§ 4, 5, in which 
he mentions the evils that befell the Jews, 

mentioned ante , pp. 82 sq., would have to 


be immediately connected with the other 
calamity, § 2, as the first. But we have 
no reason to make such a supposition 
regarding Josephus, as we have seen 
above ; and in this passage Josephus may 
very well have described in succession 
three 4 terrible ’ events which at that 
time occurred near together. The sen- 
tence Kalavrbj/ ivSe'i^ei .... a'yair'fja'auTes is 
quite in the manner of Josephus, and rb 
<pv\ov in the last sentence he uses also, 
Con. Apion. ii. 11, in the meaning of a 
class of men or people. 

s This would be the inference from 
the view of Gieseler ( Kir cheng eschichte, 
vol. i. pp. 81 sq., ed. of 1844), [Eng. Trans. 
§ 24] who supposes it possible to restore 
the original text simply by striking out 
some sentences and detached words. 
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scribed Christ, since he could not wholly pass him and his 
followers by without notice, as a mere magician (7077s), who 
had by such arts as well as by other pretensions misled the 
people, and appeared dangerous to those in power, and had also 
been justly sentenced by them to be crucified. 1 And, secondly, 
there is equally good reason for believing that, with most 
intelligent Judeans of his time, although disliking Christianity 
as a superstition, he nevertheless greatly lamented the division 
in the Judean nation which had been caused by it, and wished 
that the capital punishment inflicted upon James the brother 
of Jesus had not taken place. 2 It is true that in his disapproval 
of that act the old antagonism between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees might have some influence, since Josephus was a 
Pharisee ; but although Annas, 3 at whose instigation, and that 
of his son-in-law Caiaphas, Christ was crucified, adhered with his 
whole family to the Sadducees, 4 yet, in the case of Christ, the 
circumstances properly appeared to him of another kind, inas- 
much as he had been 6 crucified by Pilate on the accusation of 
the chief men (that is, of the whole Chief Council) / accordingly 
had not been executed, as James was subsequently, without 
regard to the ordinary course of law. Now, the Christian hand 
made the most decided alteration in the character of this de- 
scription, and left standing only two or three shorter sentences, 
in which the original language of Josephus, as far as it was 
passable for Christian readers, is still well-nigh unmistakable. 5 


1 Very much as Celsus, if not so pro- 
nounced and hostile (see Origen, Con. Cels. 
i. 28, 38, from whom Lactantius, Div. 
Inst. iv. 15, v. 3, and later writers draw 
their materials), and as Lucian spoke 
about Christ. Everywhere and on every 
occasion Josephus speaks most strongly 
against y6y\res, false prophets, and others; 
with manifestly always a certain reference 
to Christianity, which had then become 
well known, as was the case also with 
Lucian only fifty years later. 

2 As appears from the second passage, 
Ant. xx. 9. 1. It is true that in recent 
times in this passage, too, it is wished to 
strike out the words rbv a$eA(pbv ’irjtroO 
too Aeyopievov Xpicrrov ’I aKoofios bvofxa 
avr <p, sal. . . . erepovs ‘ but these words 
are not merely such as a Christian, 
but also such as Josephus himself could 
have written, and, if they are erased, the 
passage is made obscure and incomplete. 
For then Josephus would wholly omit to 

say definitely in what respect these rives 

had transgressed the law, although he 

himself regards the matter as very 

seriou s * Indefiniteness of such a kind 


and such an inexplicable omission would 
be here quite unexpected, and would not 
be in Josephus’ manner, since he had no 
ground whatever for such a want of pre- 
cision in this case. The fact that this 
account of the execution of James the 
Just appears not to accord with that of 
Hegesippus, preserved by Eusebius, Ecc. 
Hist. ii. 23, and with some others, par- 
ticularly as regards the chronology, is no 
reason for treating the passage in Josephus 
with suspicion ; on the contrary, if it had 
been inserted by a Christian hand, the 
discrepancy would have been the more 
surprising, supposing Hegesippus supplied 
the prevalent Christian account. 

3 See ante , p. 64. 

4 See Jos. Ant. xx. 9. 1 ; comp, with 
Acts iv. 6, v. 17, xxiii. 2 sq. 

5 Of the original text of xviii. 3. 3, 

therefore, all that remains would be 
something as follows : — Tlverai narh 

tovtov rbv %p6vov ’Inarois .... Kai 
7 roAAovs pibv ’IouSatous to iirriydyeTO .... 
Kai aurbv eV5ef|ei to ay anijaravTes . . . . 
Elaen re vvv to <f>v\ov . 
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And without doubt this complete alteration of the passage was 
made by a Christian hand early in the second century 1 ; about 
which time another Christian hand must have been employed in 
a similar way in emending Josephus’ work on the Jewish War . 2 
However, as this latter addition to the work on the Jewish War 
is not found in our present manuscripts, in like manner the 
former one in the ‘ Antiquities 5 was still absent from some 
manuscripts even as late as the time of Origen . 3 * 

Whatever the Jews may have otherwise written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem about Christ and the Christians, like 
all their other literary products of that time, perished in the 
great wreck which they then suffered. It has been above shown 
in various ways, even in the case of purely Jewish events, how 
few reliable and adequate reminiscences of the affairs previous 
to the destruction were subsequently preserved in the Talmudic 
writings. After the complete separation of the two religions 
an unhistorical spirit very soon got the upper hand ; in this 
quarter no one desired to get a connected, trustworthy history 
of Christ ; simply what was wholly disconnected, legendary, 
and untrustworthy was seized upon. What has been thus 
thought and recorded in a narrow-minded and hostile sense 


1 The passage is quoted from Josephus 
exactly as it is found in our present MSS. 
in Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. i. 11, Demonst . 
Evang. iii. 5. 

2 That is, Origen, Con. Cels. i. 47, 

ii. 13, and Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. ii. 23, 
quote the following sentence as taken 
from Josephus : ravra 8e crvjuflefirjKev T ov- 

8 alois Ka r 4 k$Ut)(Tip ’I aK&fiov t ov Swaiov, 
ts i 8 €\(pbs ’ Irjaov tov \ eyogevov Xpitr- 
t ov, eiretSij'frep bisaiSroTOV avrbv ovra ol 
’lovbaioi a-jreKT€iuau. This sentence, as 
regards the description of James and its 
whole force, is thoroughly Christian, and 
has the appearance of having been taken 
from Hegesippus’ account of him. But 
at present no MSS. of Josephus are 
known in which the Church Fathers, or 
in any case, Origen, read the sentence ; it 
had, therefore, at that time been received 
in some MSS. of Josephus only, which is 
not surprising, inasmuch as it is spurious. 
And undoubtedly it was added by a 
Christian hand to the work on the 
Jewish War,, where it has an appropriate 
place, as it simply supplies as it were a 
brief reminiscence from the lengthy ac- 
count of Hegesippus ; although Origen 
in another work (his Comment, in Matt. 
xiii. 55, tom. iii.p. 563, ed. De la Rue, or 

iii. p. 46, ed. Lommatzsch), where he 
quotes the passage not verbatim, refers it 


to the twenty books of the Antiquities . — 
But it does not at all follow from this sen- 
tence that the words concerning James 
the Just, Ant. xx. 9. 1, are also spurious, as 
the latter may, on the contrary, have sup- 
plied the model for the spurious addition, 
which is so evidently a mere annotation, 
in the formation of the clause ad. Trjtr. tov 
\ey. XpKTTov. Nor from the fact that 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. ii. 23, accepted both 
passages concerning James together, can 
we infer the same origin and the same 
spuriousness of both. — According to all 
the evidences at present available, we 
cannot therefore form any other judgment 
than the above regarding the two passages 
of Josephus ; and only desire that useless 
controversies about them may cease. The 
work of Ernest Gerlach (Berlin, 1863), 
Die Weissagungen des A. T. in Josephus' 
Schriften , ends once more with their simple 
rejection, notwithstanding that the work 
does not give heed to the above essential 
considerations. 

3 Origen cannot, in his manuscript 
have read the passage of the Antiquities as* 
it now runs because he never appeals to it ; 
but, on the contrary, speaks of Josephus 
as an unbeliever, or at least as of one 
who had not come sufficiently near the 
truth. Comp, also Jahrbh. der. B. W. x. 
p. 269. 
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concerning the history of Christ and early Christianity, no 
longer possesses any historical value. 1 It is true, there is no 
reason to suppose that these fictitious accounts did not originate 
amongst the Jews until a somewhat late period. The oldest 
pieces of the Gemara , both of Jerusalem and Babylon, com- 
municate ample material belonging to them, and we know from 
quite another source — from Origen — that they had before his 
time circulated amongst the heathen. 2 A close knowledge of 
this period leaves no ground for doubting that these inventions 
were due to the burning hatred of those times which led to the 
war of Bar-cocheba, and that they thus date back to the first 
decades of the second century, a time when amongst Christians 
also Evangelistic Literature advanced to rapid deterioration. 
But the impure spirit in which these, happily already outlived, 
Jewish accounts originated led by natural consequence to the 
incredibly base and absurd inventions of the Sepher tolecloth 
Jeshua lia Nossri , 3 written in the Middle Ages, and have thereby 
been for all time condemned. 

3. Of Christian sources it is the four Gospels only which 
now supply us with the earliest, fullest, and most important 
materials for this history. The matter contained in the rest of 
the New Testament, more in the form of incidental reference 
and passing notice, is derived altogether from the same common 
stratum of history, and accords in all essential respects per- 
fectly with the four Gospels, but in details it does not present 
much not found in them. The other oldest Christian writings 4 


1 E.g. it had been heard that Christ 
was as a child carried by Joseph into 
Egypt ; it was known that Josua, the son 
of Perachja, mentioned above, p. 14, had 
fled thither, and so this Rabbi was made 
Christ’s teacher, who had taken the child 
with him thither. Comp, these and similar 
stories in Steinschneider's Catal. Codd. 
Heir. Lugd. Bat. (1858), pp. 393 sq. 

2 That is, according to Origen (con> 

Cels. i. 32), Celsus already narrates from 
the same source of the soldier navOrjpas 
what the Talmudic writings know and 
latter writers elaborate of a as 

the actual father of Jesus. This name, 
a 'perfect animal , was undoubtedly 
derived from a Greek book which was 
circulated amongst the Greeks, with the 
object of creating hatred of Christianity, 
and the name itself is a play upon the 
words vtbs irapdhov. The latter name 
gave rise from the first to the strongest 
objections and the most bitter ridicule. 

3 Published by Joh. Jac. Huldricus, 

Leyden, 1705. A work in which the 


evayy4\iou becomes, by an insipid play 
upon words but at the same time from the 
inmost heart of its author, an 

and which can tell the whole history 
simply in the meaning of this equivocal 
term, would certainly have been better 
left unpublished as far as the interests of 
many of the thoughts and aims of the 
Jews of our time are concerned, if it did 
not contain the logical consequences of the 
stories in the Talmud itself, and simply 
carry out what the latter presents inci- 
dentally and by insinuation ! The word 
or ’ lB already found in the Talmud. 
Skabbath, fol. 116a, as an allusion to the 


evangelium. 

4 The well-known correspondence be- 
tween Abgar king of Edessa and Christ, 
spurious as it is, proves simply that 
Christianity had extended so far compara- 
tively early, and that later this fact was 
properly boasted of at Edessa. More 
than this cannot be said, even after the 
most extensive and earliest narratives on 
the matter have been published in Cure- 
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supply more than the Apocryphal Gospels that have been pre- 
served, yet it is only a few historical additions of any importance 
which we can derive from that source. 1 The main point is 
therefore to correctly understand and appreciate the historical 
matter of our four Gospels, if we desire to attain in this field 
generally to a satisfactory measure of certainty, and to ascertain 
correctly, and in conformity with the importance of the ease, 
both the least and greatest facts which it is here possible once 
more to recover. 

Now, as in recent and very latest times so many erroneous 
and injurious views have been presented, and, indeed, zealously 
defended, regarding the origin and the nature, and accordingly 
the historical value of these four Gospels, and other works 
kindred to them, 2 it seemed high time to arrive at a 
number of ascertained fundamental truths on this question. 
Accordingly, since the year 1848, I have published my views 
thereon at considerable length. 3 The positions thus established, 
and which will be further treated, form the bases of all our 
knowledge of this history. In the course of this history of the 
termination of the temporal, terrestrial Israel and of the simul- 
taneous rise of the immortal, spiritual Israel, we shall be obliged 
repeatedly to refer again to much belonging to this class of 
Christian documents. 

It is, according to the results of my inquiries, pure and 
simple prejudice which leads many modern scholars to the con- 
clusion that the Evangelical literature generally did not take 
its rise until quite late. On the contrary, all closer inquiries 
prove that it began quite early and was developed down to the 


ton’s Ancient Syriac Documents (London, 
1864), comp. Gott. Gel. Anz. 1865, pp. 
1492-98, and Lerubna in Langlois, Col- 
lection des Historiens de VArmenie , i. pp. 
317-325 (Paris 1867), vol. vi. of this 
History, p. 533 [German]. 

1 Such is, e.g., the mention, which is 
independent of the Gospels and yet very 
instructive, of the public works of healing 
performed by Christ, in Quadrat us’ 
Apology before Hadrian, preserved in 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. iv. 3 ; it is quite 
credible that Quadratus had in his youth 
seen some of those who had been healed 
by Christ. 

2 With regard to the Apocryphal 
Gospels , I have expressed my view in the 
Jahrbb. der . B. W. vi. pp. 32 sq. [repub- 
lished in Die drei ersten Evanq. i. pp. 
135-160] comp, also the Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1865, pp. 1018; 1866, pp. 658, 1089 sq., 
further B. H. Cowper’s Apocryphal Gospels 


(London 1867), and my review of this work, 
ibid. 1867, pp. 1311—16. I shall have to 
deal further with this whole subject in 
vol. vii. [German] (a). 

[a. In vol. vii. pp. 351 sq. the author 
deals with the Christian historical litera- 
ture of the period between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the last Jewish 
wars, but his last treatment of the Evan- 
gelical literature, canonical and apocry- 
phal, is not published in that volume but 
in the second edition, vol. i. pp. 1-183 of 
his work, Die drei ersten Evanq elien 
(1871). — Tr.] 

3 In the Jahrbb. der B. W. from the 
first number onwards ; a continuation of 
these essays then followed, 1854, in the 
sixth number ; in the subsequent numbers 
of the Jahrbb. , as well as on other occa- 
sions, I have pursued the matter further. 
Comp, the Preface to this vol. [and the 
previous note. — Tr.] 
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destruction of Jerusalem in the most various forms; but was 
then, certainly, continued for a considerable time after that 
event. Still, notwithstanding the abundance and variety of 
this kind of literature, only two main streams and two main 
classes of Evangelical narrative, which we must always keep 
distinct, were formed; so far as the chief and ultimate object of 
this literature is concerned. That is, when the oldest class of 
narration had already been very widely developed in writing, 
and had, moreover, been circulated amongst the Christians of all 
countries — in fact, had been already established as finished and 
acknowledged — its proper supplement and completion appeared 
in the Gospel of John. Not until this Gospel supplied it, 
did the first class of narration find its completion, whether we 
look at the highest import and interpretation of the whole 
history of Christ, or at the numerous details which, though 
in themselves apparently insignificant, may nevertheless in 
the end prove of great importance. Verily, the wonderful 
history of Christ found immediately its scarcely less wonderful 
form of historical literature ; for what in many respects can be 
more wonderful than even the origin and formation of our 
Gospels ? Men, who if they had not been enlightened by the 
light of the Gospel itself, would never themselves have thought 
of writing anything of a literary nature or of attending to 
literary art, became the founders of an entirely new class of 
literature, such as the world had never seen before, forcible in 
its simplicity, brief and yet adequate, unadorned yet telling, 
narrating the highest things that narrative can communicate, 
things which children love to hear as well as things of sub- 
lime elevation, and unconsciously surpassing thus late all the 
other noble qualities of Old Testament narrative even. But 
after this literature had been most variously and dissimilarly 
developed with the greatest painstaking in a long series of 
distinct books, and when zeal in its further production as well 
as its materials appear to be exhausted, then for the first time 
it receives its proper completion and brightest glorification 
from a book which taken alone is as important as all the other 
three earlier ones together ; indeed, not only outshines all 
the earlier ones, but also throws upon and into them the light 
they needed, and a book which does all this without intending 
it, purely by virtue of its essential goodness and its contented 
joy in its great subject itself! 

That the fourth Gospel must be traced back to the Apostle 
John has been, it is true, stoutly denied in Germany in recent 
times ; nevertheless the fact is certain ; and since 1826 I have 
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all along publicly maintained it, and more recently given detailed 
proof of it . 1 There is only one circumstance that might perhaps 
shake our faith in this ; and I confess that when I became fully 
aware of it, I was myself for the moment affected by it. That 
is, we observe that the author not infrequently takes a simpler 
expression, which is found in one of the earlier Gospels, as 
the foundation of his own remarks, particularly too in the dis- 
courses of Christ. This phenomenon might certainly lead to the 
conjecture that the work is only from a second hand, however 
able it may be; as if the author were not the independent 
Apostle and bosom friend of the Lord, but some one who only 
by the aid of the earlier Gospels became absorbed in the sub- 
lime subject. However, this is in fact appearance only. It is 
certainly clear that before he began his own work the author 
read some of the Gospels which were at hand, and precisely 
the oldest and best of them : 2 but it is not easy to see why the 
Apostle in his advanced years should not have done that. It 
could never have occurred to him at such a late period to draw 
up a Gospel with the indifference of a superior to all those already 
in existence ; and it was quite proper that he should compare 
the books of a Matthew and Mark-Peter, which then had long 
been much and widely circulated. In fact, there was all the 
more reason for this if, as appears from many indications, he did 
not resolve before he was greatly advanced in years to compose 
a Gospel by way of supplement to the earlier ones. The perusal 
of those which had been written much earlier and by men 
generally most trustworthy, served to awaken more vividly in 
him the full recollection of the past events, so that maity of their 
words became involuntarily suggestive of his own most personal 
and vivid representations. And thus every doubt of its deriva- 
tion from the Apostle John which may arise in the case of this 
Gospel is in the end resolved when it is more closely examined . 3 


1 Comp, now also my essay at the end 
of the second volume of my work on the 
Johanneische Sckriften (Gott. 1861-62). 
Whoever considers that the fourth Gospel 
is a spurious work ascribed to John has 
not learnt to distinguish between original 
and not original, old and new books, and 
between books written in a simple in- 
artificial style and those written artificially 
in the name of an earlier and more famous 
author or holy man. The fourth Gospel 
does not bear a single trace of having 
been written in another’s name ; indeed, 
it would be impossible even to comprehend 
what reason an author would have to 

ascribe it to this Apostle. It’ Papias (as 
has recently been inferred from a fragment 

VOL. VI. 


in a Latin book of the Middle Ages) really 
testified that John published the Gospel 
himself in his lifetime, that statement 
only accords with everything that I have 
previously said on the matter. 

2 That is, it can be observed that it 
was only such oldest Gospels, particularly 
the Collected Sayings and Mark, which 
he had before him; a fact of importance. 
Instances in proof will be given below. But 
if anyone should maintain that the author 
used Luke, e.g. } in this way he would make 
a great mistake; the passages Luke xxiv. 
12, 40, which occur again John xx. 5, 20, 
are, according to ancient authorities, no 
part of the original text of Luke, 

3 I see no reason whatever to alter 
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Now, no unprejudiced mind will deny the simple love of 
truth and the faithful spirit in which not only our four Gospels, 
but also without doubt the Gospels that preceded them, were 
generally written. For the literature of the Gospels was, as I 
have shown in the essays above referred to , 1 from the very 
first exceedingly rich and varied, according to the different 
authors, inasmuch as its great and difficult subject itself could 
not be so easily exhaustively treated. But in the best period of 
this literature if one book was designed to supplement in this 
or that respect, or even partly to correct, another, all the pre- 
vious ones were equal as regards strict love of truth and the 
avoidance of every purpose foreign to the subject, and the four 
which have been preserved are in these respects on a perfect 
equality. And as the historical books from the best period of 
the Old Testament , 2 in conformity with the ancient religion, 
everywhere display the deepest sense of historical truth, not- 
withstanding all their differences in other respects, how much 
more these Gospels just after the Power of the purest truth 
had itself appeared in person on the earth, and most of all in 
the matter of his own history ! But true as all this is, we may 
never on any account overlook the important fact, that these 
Gospels, no less than the whole Christian period in which they 
arose, are still feeling the immediate impression of the great, 
absolutely unique, and immeasurably exalted Appearance which 
forms the one subject of their narrative, and that precisely this 
alone constitutes their greatest merit, that they reflect so faith- 
fully and in such varied aspects the impression which it had 
made upon the first believers. Nor may we lose sight of the 
other fact, that this entire history, previous to its entrance into 
the full light of day, was brought to perfection 3 in a small 
retired home, as if hidden from all the rest of the great world 
of the time, and that it now bears in various ways the marks 
of this sheltered origin. Indeed, this latter circumstance has 
conferred upon the narrative, as the reflection of the history, 
notwithstanding the peculiar elevation of the subject, the un- 
rivalled charm of a homely simplicity and loveliness, and at the 
same time an equally lofty unaffected limitation of view and 

this conclusion, although, since I wrote sq., 186 sq. ; xii. pp. 212 sq. ; Gott. Gel. 
the above [first ed. 1855], Weisse, in his Anz. 1866, pp. 913 sq., and what has to 
work Die Evangelienfrage in ikrem gegen- be further said thereon below in many 
wartigen Stadium (Leipzig, 1856), as well places. 

as other less capable writers of the newest 1 [See now Die drei altesten Evangelien t 
kind, seek to deny, from all manner of i. pp. 1-183.] Tn. 
foolish reasons, the Johannean authorship. 2 See Vol. i. pp. 53 sq. 

Comp, my subsequent references to this 3 See ante , pp. 135 sq. 

point in Jahrbb. der B. W. v iii. pp. 100 
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unconcern about all the world such as could scarcely be greater. 
Moreover, we have seen 1 that, undeniably, in the period in 
which Christ’s brief appearance falls, an exceedingly unhistorical 
tendency had got the upper hand amongst the surviving rem- 
nants of the ancient nation. Precisely the least uncorrupted 
and most hopeful portion of this nation lived really under the 
influence either of the elevating recollection of the grand stories 
of its own antiquity, which, however, were then generally very 
imperfectly understood, or of the still grander expectations 
of a supernatural celestial future; and the entire terrestrial 
existence of the nation had now been strained to the utmost 
pitch by a vast number of the most exciting experiences and 
hopes both old and new. The loftiest things that the Sacred 
Scriptures recorded as done by the greatest ancient prophets 
and holy men, indeed things very much greater, were expected 
of him who might appear as the Messiah : 2 and only from this 
prospect was he encompassed by both the suspicion of the 
unbelieving and the love of the believing. As therefore this 
wholly unusual atmosphere, for which the ordinary world had 
no sense, at once met the Messiah as if it came down from 
the purest skies, and influenced and supported him, so still 
more after his glorification were the believers unable to under- 
stand him save in this Messianic element, and it was only in 
its light that they formed their ideas of his whole labours, 
words, sufferings, and victory. Consequently the total recol- 
lection of him as he had appeared must, in the case of the 
believers, become from the very first a picture most power- 
fully animated, and as it were enraptured with the purest 
celestial feelings — indeed, a picture rather heavenly than 
earthly. Even the smallest details recollected were neces- 
sarily lighted up and animated afresh by the bright colours 
of this light. Finally, there came in addition the sudden 
violent end of this whole terrestrial Appearance, which had 
been so brief, and the equally surprising mightier power of 
the revival of the memory of it which followed upon the first 
profound despair. By all these things, therefore, there arose 
a reaction and a form of historical narrative of an unique type, 
similar to some narratives in the Old Testament, and yet 
again exceedingly different, but above all incomparably more 
exalted. 

And nevertheless with Christianity, or rather with Christ 
himself, there had come into the world such a pre-eminent 

1 Vol. v. pp. 460 sq., 471 sq. regarded as continuing his work, 1 Cor. 

2 As well as of those who should be i. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

l 2 
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power of purest truth, and an absolute awe of it such as had 
never existed before, that not the least untruth intentionally 
crept into any of these narratives, and not the smallest thing 
was fictitiously invented therein in the low sense of the word. 
Only that which was remembered as having actually occurred, 
or that belonging to the range of this history which had long 
been established as undoubted knowledge in the very bottom 
of men’s hearts — only that shone forth in this new spirit and 
new light certainly afresh, and in each case in the manner in 
which it was possible for it to shine forth afresh in conformity 
with the sense which was then acknowledged. 

All this having been presupposed, it will be found on a 
careful use of our sources that, although not a few of the minute 
particles of this general history may now remain for us some- 
what obscure, as regards its great primary facts and pure truths 
they are perfectly adequate. But inasmuch as every part of this 
history of Israel, and especially the history of Christ himself, 
has its significance not merely for the first period of its* occur- 
rence, but also for our time and for all the future, it is our duty 
also to look beyond those first impressions which it made, and 
the limitations which tended to cling to it, into the most ori- 
ginal and therefore lasting significance which this whole phe- 
nomenon possesses. All the numerous details of the history 
which the Gospels, and other writings too, to some extent supply, 
are, as regards this ultimate purpose, but helpful means and 
contributions ; and if the object corresponding to this purpose 
occupies such a lofty height that we can only gradually approach 
it with increasing confidence, we must, notwithstanding, never 
lose sight of it. And as if the necessity had been growingly 
felt to bring together as many trustworthy sources, precisely for 
this history with its unique significance, as was possible, we 
possess for this period of a very few years a greater abundance 
of various accounts in the Bible itself than for any other period. 
We saw, indeed, above, in the long course of the history of this 
nation, how in the case of every one of its more important 
sections the sources for the knowledge of it also became more 
abundant — for instance, in the case of David, of Isaiah, and of 
the Maccabees, and, indeed, as far as this could be, in the case 
of Moses also ; but nowhere have we more abundant sources 
than for this brief period. And just this abundant variety is in 
this instance exceedingly instructive, if we only know how to 
make the right use of it. 

Finally, nowhere else does the whole subsequent history so 
fully coincide, as the strongest and most palpable testimony* 
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with the various documentary evidence as to the appearance of 
Christ. The immediately following Apostolic history, extending 
over a much longer period, proclaims to us, as the peculiar and 
immediate result and product of his work, how marvellous this 
appearance, influence, and whole history of Christ must have 
been ; indeed, we feel most plainly the working of the former 
history in the latter. However incomplete, various, and appa- 
rently or really discrepant, therefore, the details of the narratives 
of the short period of this life may be, it is nevertheless an 
established fact that the history itself in its general course was 
of the most wonderful character ; and our concern and duty is 
simply to form for ourselves, from all the details preserved, the 
most correct picture of the whole phenomenon. After all, the 
full magnitude, truth, and significance of this, as of every his- 
tory, does not depend on this or that piece of narrative which 
has been preserved, or indeed on the various ways of looking 
at it as a whole ; still in this, as in other cases — and particularly 
in this — even the smallest contribution must be acceptable to 
us which makes the light of this history once more shine clearly 
before us. 


The Chronology of this History . 

Now, as the oldest Gospels generally proceeded from the 
depths of private feeling and a quiet, homely happiness, such 
as is the proper mirror of that infinite blessedness which finds 
its satisfaction in its own resources, they were content to de- 
scribe the most memorable events in the life of Jesus, with his 
deeds and discourses, in any simple order that approved itself, 
without accurately fixing their chronology — indeed, without 
thinking much about history as far as it did not fall within 
their sphere of life, or assigning the life of Jesus a place within 
the general history of the world. That life had both its 
origin and its course, indeed, quite outside the loud noise of the 
world, and it was not until its end that the name of a Roman 
Governor found a place in it. Moreover, at the time when the 
first and largest number of these Gospels were written, it did 
not as yet lie very remote, and did not go back into such a dis- 
similar phase of general history that it became necessary to fix 
more particularly its chronological boundaries. People knew 
that these events were as yet of pretty recent date, and that 
they had taken place within the period during which the Roman 
rule was quietly continued. It was not until the overthrow of 
the Csesarean family and the destruction of Jerusalem that a 
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change was effected, which was in this respect also necessarily 
attended by further consequences. 

Nevertheless John in his later time still wrote his Gospel with 
the same perfect unaffectedness and unconcern about the connec- 
tion of this history with the outer world. It is true that this con- 
nection could, in conformity with his way of looking at the facts 
of Christianity, be to him still more a matter of indifference 
than to the authors of the older Gospels ; nevertheless mani- 
festly the example of his predecessors produced its effect on 
him, so that he all the more easily neglected a point which 
seemed to him unimportant in comparison with the infinite 
grandeur of the things themselves ; and, indeed, by the mention 
of Pontius Pilate, which undoubtedly was never omitted from 
any Gospel, the period in which this history falls was generally 
indicated definitely enough. As, however, he was obliged to 
recall more particularly many things that happened in the course 
of this history, he nevertheless supplies, incidentally and quite 
without premeditation, a number of the most valuable contribu- 
tions in aid of a closer knowledge of the details connected with 
the events. In fact, if we could not avail ourselves of the aid 
of this Gospel, we should be left quite in despair as regards a 
closer chronological arrangement of many of its chief phases. 
John does not consider it really worth the trouble to name the 
years either of the whole history or of its separate events, nor 
to determine his procedure according to a chronological order ; 
but the occasional hints of a chronological nature which he 
intersperses simply on account of the various details of his 
narrative, are so definite, so little discrepant in relation to 
each other, and, when more closely considered, so completely in 
accord with everything else known to us, that we must go so far 
as to make them, as being the most trustworthy and instructive, 
our foundation for the chronology of many chief matters. 

With Luke it is quite otherwise, although like John he did 
not write until after the destruction of Jerusalem. He has, 
especially as John’s Gospel was not as yet before him, no 
particular chronological details whatever as to events in the 
course of the history itself, at least, none that could help us in 
any way to determine with greater chronological accuracy the 
exact course of these events ; but, on the other hand, he takes 
pains to assign, according to fixed dates, to this entire history 
its place in the general history of the world. In fact, this was 
evidently with him a chief purpose of his book ; and what he 
adds in this respect to his sources is just what is quite peculiar 
to himself. Nor can we fail to see that on this point he made 
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the most careful inquiries, precisely because this was to him a 
fresh matter of great importance ; and we have only to regret 
that he after all supplied fewer of such particular chronological 
notes than we now desire to have. We must, therefore, start 
from Luke, but when he fails us, make use of the indications 
supplied by the other sources, and particularly by John. 

The notes of time in Luke’s Gospel, with the indications of 
a more incidental nature dispersed through the other Gospels, 
are, however, of the greater importance for the chronology of 
this history in general, inasmuch as they are the only ones 
which we possess from such an early date. People were gene- 
rally satisfied for a considerable time to state that Christ was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate ; as the Gospels prior to Luke, 
so much more such authors as J oseplius 1 and Tacitus 2 have 
nothing further than this very general chronological reference. 
The notes of time contained in the Church Fathers, however 
different they may seem to be, are ultimately derived from Luke 
and the other Gospels ; for even when they seem to fix much 
more specifically the years — for instance, by the names of the 
Consuls — really no other sources can be discovered for their 
views and calculations. 

Now strictly there are only two main notes supplied by 
Luke which are of use to us here : the one, that the Baptist 
commenced his work in the fifteenth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius ; the other that Jesus was about thirty years 
of age when he began to come forward as the Christ. 3 The 
latter note, however, is left in itself somewhat indefinite, and 
is, moreover, less precise in Luke’s Gospel, inasmuch as he 
does not state in what year the Baptist or Jesus was born. 

If the date of the public appearance of the Baptist is cor- 
rect (which we have no reason to doubt), this event occurred 
in the year 781 rr.c., or in the year 28 of our present Christian 
era. But Luke does not say that Jesus entered on his public 
work as Christ in the same year as the Baptist on his work. 
We must therefore leave this hiatus for the present as it is. 
Yet it is in itself probable that Christ’s public appearance 
must be supposed not to have been far distant from this date, 
since Luke would probably otherwise have added a fresh indi- 
cation of the year. 

But further, we assume here as certain (which will be sub- 
sequently seen to be true), that the public work of Jesus lasted 
at least from three and a half to four years, as must be in- 
ferred from the narratives of John. If some Church Fathers 

1 See ante, pp. 138 sq, 2 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. a Luke iii. 1, 23. 
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said that the public labours of Jesus were continued three or 
four years, this statement was at least more correct than that 
they lasted only one year ; 1 for the latter opinion was based 
merely upon appearances which the present Gospel of Matthew 
as well as that of Luke might easily give rise to. How ground- 
less the opinion is, will appear as we proceed. 

If Luke had also considered it worth the trouble to state 
precisely in what year Jesus was crucified, we should then be 
able by means of that date to come to a certain conclusion with 
regard to the conjectures which John enables us to make as to 
the duration of his public life. But in the end of his book 
precisely the same unconcern about such observations recurs 
which, as we have seen, marks originally the whole Gospel 
literature — a phenomenon which need create the less surprise, 
as later, in the Acts of the Apostles also, Luke exhibits the 
same indifference with regard to any closer connection between 
the two great divisions of the general history of that time. 

One fact, however, in the history of Jesus is mentioned 
quite similarly by all the Gospels without distinction — that 
his death fell on a Friday. But this Friday, according to the 
more exact reminiscences (to be dealt with below), was likewise 
that day of the year in question on the evening of which the 
Passover began, or the fourteenth of the spring month of that 
year. If we could therefore find in that cycle of time likewise a 
year in which the fourteenth of this month fell, according to the 
arrangement of the feasts, upon a Friday, we should thereby 
get a terminal limit for this general history. How, an ancient 
opinion states with tolerable unanimity, and, according to all 
appearance, on the basis of careful calculations, that the death of 
Jesus occurred in the year 33 of our era and on the fourteenth of 


1 It may be most perfectly seen from 
Irenseus, Adv. Hceres. ii. 22 (38, 39), and 
Euseb. Ecc. Hist. i. 10, in what a condi- 
tion of uncertainty and mere conjecture 
the Church Fathers found themselves as 
regards this question of the length of the 
public life of Jesus. But precisely the 
most incorrect view, namely, that of a 
duration of one year, became very early, 
even from the second century, the pre- 
vailing one both amongst the small Chris- 
tian sects and in the Church generally. 
The basis of this view was the merely 
apparent meaning of the words Luke iv. 
19, as quoted from Isa. lxi. 2, as if Christ 
himself had thus supplied the duration 
of his public life in accordance with the 
prophecies of the O.T. And not a few 
saw ’even in the Passover lamb of a year 


old (Ex. xii. 5) a further confirmation of 
that view. The Church Fathers were ac- 
cordingly uncertain likewise as regards 
the year of the birth and of the death of 
Jesus. Still it is in the highest degree 
noteworthy that Meliton y who moreover 
may be most trusted to have made a 
closer examination, extended the teaching 
labours of Christ to three years (see the 
passage in Pitra’s Spicil. Solesmense y ii. 
p. lxi.). Moreover, the best Syriac authors 
place Christ’s death in the eighteenth 
year of Tiberius — i.e. extend his public 
work to from three to four years. Comp. 
Land’s Anecdota Syriaca , p. 167; Hippo- 
lytus, in Lagarde’s Anal. p. 115, 18, places 
with the Easterns Christ’s birth in 310 
Seleucid Era. Comp. Epiphanius, Hcer. 
lxxviii. 7. 
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the spring month — namely, at the Passover, towards evening ; 1 
and in modem times it has been sought to show astronomically 
that this day was really a Friday. 2 If we now place the year 28 of 
our era, which we saw above was the time of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s ministry, in conjunction with this year 33 of 
our era, we get a period of some five years, during the course 
of which, we can very well suppose, all that is known to us of 
the public labours of both the Baptist and Jesus really took 
place. For this period, looked at from a general point of view, 
is not too brief for the display of the uncommon activity of the 
Baptist, and the still greater activity of Jesus. However in- 
tensely powerful their work was, we can hardly imagine that, 
under any circumstances, could it have been accomplished in 
much less time. Further, all the indications and traces of the 
history of the world at that time, as the other side of the general 
history of this period, are in harmony with this calculation, as 
that history is described above 3 and must be further touched 
upon in some points below. 4 And, finally, those indications in 
the Gospel of John present from quite another quarter a wholly 
unlooked-for coincidence with this calculation ; and the un- 
designed manner in which they were written down makes them 
the more acceptable to us, since they serve to sustain the main 
proof from quite another quarter. 

The Gospel of John presents us, indeed, with quite a different 
additional piece of evidence for the correctness of the date of the 
beginning of the period just mentioned. In quoting a speech 
of the representatives of the Hagiocracy regarding the sanctity 
of the Temple, which was uttered immediately after Christ’s 
first public appearance, they are made to say that the Temple 
(so far as it had then been finished) was not built in less than 
forty-six years. 5 This relates to the building of the Temple of 
Herod, which, though continued long after his death, was com- 
menced in the year 20 b.c. 6 The year 20 b.c., as but part of a 
year, not being counted, we get really 46 years down to 28 a.d., 
the last year again being left out (since in the above passage it 
is only the complete years of the building of the Temple as far 

1 Against the notion of a ministry of zurgenauerenBestimmungd.es Geburts-und 
one year, which was very prevalent in Todesjahres Jesu , in Bengel’s Archiv fur 
his time, and therefore of the crucifixion Theologie , vol. ii. pp. 1 sq., 261 sq. 

in the fifteenth or sixteenth year of 3 See pp. 61 sq. 

Tiberius, Eusebius, in the Chron. Armen. 4 This period between 28-33 a.d. is also 

ii. p. 264, names the eighteenth (according confirmed by the coins with increasing 

to another reading the nineteenth) year plainness ; see De Saulcy in the Athen. 

of that Emperor ; whilst as an Eastern he franc . 1855, pp. 458, 640. 

adheres to the view of the fourteenth of 5 John ii. 20. 

the month. d See vol. v. p. 433. 

2 See Wurm’s Astronamische Beitrdge 
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as it was then finished which are reckoned together). Now, 
whether John really heard at some time these words containing 
such an accurate note of time, or whether he thus recorded 
them for the first time in his Gospel, in either case we see that 
he fixed the time of the first public appearance of Jesus quite 
in accordance with Luke, and that (if he had considered it a 
matter of importance) he would have been quite able to assign 
to the Gospel history in all its main divisions its chronological 
place in the history of the world. It is only the interval between 
the public appearance of the Baptist and that of Jesus which 
seems to be less attended to in these calculations. But probably 
it was not a long interval, and it appears in the subsequent en- 
deavours to recollect the events to have gradually grown less 
and less . 1 

With regard, therefore, to the duration of the public work 
of the Baptist and Jesus, and to a number of important events 
connected with it, we have in general chronological information 
of a sufficiently trustworthy character. Though not a few 
details of the history will probably never be made perfectly 
clear again in their exact chronological connection, yet many 
points may once more become certain by means of continued 
closer inquiry, and much, the certainty of which has been 
doubted in recent times, will, on the contrary, become plainer 
again. Moreover, it must never be forgotten that very many of 
the events of this history generally are not of such a kind that 
much depends on their exact chronological placing, since it is 
only as contributions to the fuller knowledge of the life and 
work of Jesus that they have their primary significance. 

On the other hand, the events that lie further back than 
the period of the public labours of the two men, and especially 
of Jesus, are chronologically far more difficult to ascertain with 
the same measure of certainty. In reality, also, so far as this 
history itself in its higher sense and its lasting import is con- 
cerned, it does not signify very much whether we know or not 
exactly how old Jesus was when he began his public work ; and 
the earlier Gospels still pass over all this completely. It is true 
that Luke seeks to determine this point also by the addition, 
that he was then c about thirty years 5 old ; but this expression 
is itself far from definite, and has therefore given rise to many 
mistakes. If the words ‘ about thirty years ? were to be taken, 

1 As (according to pp. 66 ante) the reached, so that exactly 46 years could 
building of the Temple in the wider now be more definitely named. At all 
sense was still continued, it is probable events, the words in John favour this view, 
that just at that time a more marked and we may not overlook this possibility, 
stage in this protracted work had been 
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in spite of the indefiniteness in which Luke left them, as mean- 
ing strictly thirty, and the fifteenth year of Tiberius, or 781-782 
u.c., were compared therewith, as the year named by Luke in 
which the Baptist commenced his work, and also, as might easily 
be supposed, Jesus commenced his, we should get the year 751-2 
u.c. as that of his birth. Or if it was supposed that he com- 
menced his work two or three years later than the Baptist, we 
should get the year 754 u.c., the calculation which, through 
the ignorance at the beginning of the Middle Ages in Europe, 
became the basis of the Christian era still in use. But if Jesus 
was born under Herod the Great, as the last author of the 
Gospel of Matthew, and as Luke, quite independently of him, 
state, this period of thirty years is too short, since Herod died 
750 u.c. Indeed, his birth might very well be placed probably 
one or two years earlier than this, as, according to the sense of 
the narratives of his nativity, it can hardly be meant that he 
was born in the very last year of Herod’s life. 1 

How, it is true that the narrative in Luke as to the Roman 
census during which Jesus is said to have been born, appears 
likely to supply some more particular information as to the 
year of his birth. But the year for which Augustus had decreed 
such a census ‘ over the whole world/ is neither mentioned in 
this narrative itself, nor has it hitherto been ascertained from 
other sources. As a fact this entire narrative, as Luke com- 
municates it, is simply quoted by him, according to plain 
indications, from an earlier document, and Luke contents him- 
self merely with remarking for his own part, in a brief paren- 
thesis, that this census must not be confounded with the later 2 
one under Quirinius. 3 Now, as this narrative, received by 


1 The narratives in Luke determine 

nothing regarding Herod’s age ; but 

those of the star of the Magi, Matt, ii., 
enable us to gather that probably Jesus 
was born some two years before Herod’s 
death. For the two years, specified by 
the Magi, of the shining of the star, are 
meant obviously not to fix the time too 
short during which he may have been 
born, since a star of this kind from the 
faith in it must surely rise only a few 
months before the actual birth, and Herod 
has all boys under two years slain ; and 
after the flight from Bethlehem to Egypt, 
again, an interval of some length must 
have occurred before Herod’s death. Very 
general, therefore, as the descriptions of 
Matt. ii. are meant to be, it is possible to 
gather from them that Jesus was, by the 
writer, considered to have been born at 


least some two years before Herod’s death. 

2 See ante , pp. 43 sq. 

3 I have on a former occasion shown 
that the words Luke ii. 2 are merely an 
inserted remark by Luke’s own hand, in 
which he explains somewhat more par- 
ticularly the less definite words of the 
earlier statement. But precisely because 
he approached his documents as a student 
of the chronological facts, and as one who 
was well acquainted with the very dis- 
similar census under Quirinius, we must 
understand his words as thus intended 
to guard against the possible error that 
the census under Quirinius was meant in 
the earlier statement. The irp^TT) before 
r t yeixovsvovTos Kvprjylou , is therefore only 
the strong comparative (as in Sanskrit 
similar constructions often occur), and the 
sense is, * this census took place much 
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Luke into his book, throughout describes only in a very general 
way anything that it touches upon from the outside history of 
the world, it is manifestly only a remote tradition of such a 
census of 6 the whole world,’ under Augustus, while Herod was 
still living, which lies at the bottom of this part of it. The 
censuses which Augustus decreed during Herod’s life could in 
any case immediately include only Homans and Homan subjects, 
not likewise Palestine and the other federate countries. Neither 
is the census described in Luke as having been taken after the 
Homan, but by families after the ancient Hebrew manner. But 
Augustus liked, as was probably well known, to have careful 
statistics of the population of the entire Empire, including the 
Imperii socii , and had in the year 746 u.c. decreed a Roman 
census. The Emperor exhibited very early a strong liking for 
the greatest possible uniformity even in assessments and taxes, 
and Herod, who was then getting old and increasingly de- 
pendent on Augustus, had without doubt shown willingness to 
help him in this desire to get a more particular account of the 
population of his country. 1 We know also that in one of the 
last years before his death Herod compelled the whole people to 
take a solemn oath of allegiance to himself and the Emperor, 2 
which was probably carried out in the case of the men who 
were assembled for the census. From this incident the more 
definite idea, of a census found in Luke’s document could have 
arisen, and in that case it would not be without an historical 
foundation ; and this supposition is the more probable from the 


earlier than when Quirinius became go- 
vernor’ ; com'p.'irpooTSs /jlov, Johni. 15, 30; 
xv. 1 8. It is true A. W. Zumpt, in the Com- 
ment. epigraph, ad antiq. rom. pert., vol. ii. 
(1854), pp. 88 sq. (and likewise again in 
the Evang . Kirchenzeitung , 1865, pp. 
969-75), seeks to prove that Quirinius 
was once really governor of Syria from 
4 to 1 b.c., and that as such he subdued 
the Cilician mountain tribe of Homona, 
Tac. Ann. iii. 48 ; but if even Cilicia be- 
longed to the Syrian province (which 
subsequent to the times of the last 
Seleucidse is certainly credible), he could 
still have conducted the war in Cilicia as 
extraordinary Legatus Ccesaris in Syria ; 
and in any case he was, according to the 
language of Josephus, not governor of 
Syria until after Herod’s death. Luke’s 
words cannot therefore be explained in 
this way either; and if Luke desired to 
mention a second census under Quirinius, 
he must in that case speak plainer in each 
instance. [Comp. Die drei ersten Evang., i. 
pp. 232 sq.] 


1 There is the more reason for suppos- 
ing such an endeavour after uniformity in 
the Roman arrangements when it is re- 
membered that, according to p. 54, note, 
the Roman system of taxation was in 
existence under the Tetrarchs even. If 
Herod was obliged to pay the taxes 
mentioned above (vol. v. p. 406) to the 
Romans (which was the case subsequent 
to the battle of Actium, according to the 
supposition in Epiphanius, Hcer. li. 9, 1 0, 
22, sq., which is certainly a very vague 
one), Augustus had a right to demand 
the census : yet this at all events is not to 
be inferred from the accounts of Josephus. 
The statements in the Cosmograpkia 
Mthici (Leipzig 1853), xxxii., regarding 
the census, are not very accurate ; and 
Marinus, in Mosis Chor. Histor. Armen, ii. 
29, is undoubtedly an error for Quirinius. 

2 According to the indications of 
Josephus, Ant. xvii. 2, 4, 6,000 Pharisees 
had at that time refused this oath and 
had been fined in consequence; comp, 
vol. v. p. 445. 
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fact that we were compelled above by other considerations to 
go back nearly to this year 746 u.c. as that of the birth of 
Christ. 

If, accordingly, we are unable to fix quite definitely the 
exact year of the birth of Jesus, it nevertheless appears from 
all the evidence that the expression 6 about thirty years 5 in 
Luke is to be taken rather to signify that at the time of his 
entrance on his ministry he was already a few years above 
thirty. And this is the most probable conclusion that can be 
arrived at with reference to the divergent opinions which were 
urged in the early Church. 1 

On the other hand, the month and the day of the birth of 
Christ is not mentioned, or even generally indicated, either in 
the Gospels or in other early documents ; just as in the Old 
Testament also no importance is attached to this point in 
the case of any one of its distinguished men. 2 Moreover, the 
Christian Church subsequently longed in vain to obtain a faith- 
ful portrait of the physical appearance and form of the Lord ; 3 


1 When the Jews, John viii. 5, 7, say 
to Jesus, * Thou art not yet fifty years 
old/ they name such a large and round 
number simply in contrast with the im- 
measurably large number of years that 
had passed since the time of Abraham ; 
it was not their intention to determine 
the exact number of years that he had 
lived, and the inference which Irenceus , 
Adv. Hcer. ii. 22, draws thence, that Jesus 
must then have been more than forty 
years old, is uncertain. Still it remains 
evident that when he makes the Jews 
speak thus, John thinks of Jesus as 
in the last year of his life rather some 
35-37 than 30 years old. And in so far 
this incidental indication also accords 
tolerably well with the above conclusion 
from other proofs. When, again, Justin 
says in his Apology , i. 46 (which he wrote 
subsequent to the year 147 a.d.), that 
Christ was born 150 years ago, this round 
number also agrees very well, only that, 
misled by Luke ii. 2, he erroneously 
adds under Quirinius. The more exact 
dates in Epiphanius, Hcer. Ii. 9 sq., 22 sq., 
also accord in the end substantially with 
the above suppositions with regard to the 
years of Christ’s birth and death. With 
regard to, the calculations in the Syriac 
Church, comp. Cureton’s summary re- 
marks in his Ancient Syriac Monuments , 
pp. 146 sq., and the passage in Land’s 
Anecdota Syriaca , p. 167. 

The book of Karl Ammer, Chronologie 
des Lebens Jesu Christi (Straubing, 
1855), is of value only so far as it refutes 


the views of Sepp ; yet their refutation 
was hardly required. Neither does Her- 
mann Gerlach’s work on the Bomische 
Statthalter in Syrien und, Judaa (Berlin, 
1865) essentially aid the settlement of 
this question. 

2 In accordance with this fact simply 
a day for celebrating the Epiphany of 
Christ was held in the early Church, and 
at the time of the new solar year, on 
January 6 ; but at the earliest not before 
the second or third century ; see the most 
recent evidence on this point in De La- 
garde’s Beliquice juris eccles. antiq ., Syriac 
ed. (Leipzig, 1856), p. 35, 10 sq. How 
easily December 25 could take its place 
elsewhere appears from vol. v. pp. 
311 sq. 

54 With regard to the portrait of 
Christ at Edessa and Rome, see Nice- 
phorus in Pitra’s Spicil. Solesm. iv. p. 
332. According to Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 
vii. 18 (comp. Sozom. v. 20), two great 
statues, Christ meeting the woman with 
an issue of blood (see below), were found 
as early as the third century at Paneas 
(ante, p. 72), but probably ancient 
heathen statues were only thus inter- 
preted. It is true we do not at present 
know what was the origin of the portrait 
of him which Alexander Severus (aecord- 
ihg to the life of him by Lampridius, ch. 
29) received into his Pantheon. Comp, 
on the whole question, whether we have 
genuine portraits of Christ, which was so 
early discussed, Eusebius in Pitra’s Spicil , 
Solesm. i. pp. 383, 493. 
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the brevity and retirement of his appearance on the earth 
tended to the same result in this respect as the dread felt by 
the ancient nation of the true religion of artistic representa- 
tions of great men ; 1 and before the minds of the earliest of 
his followers and disciples, moreover, there was always present, 
for good reasons, so exclusively the radiant image of his celestial 
glorification and return that in comparison with it all portraits 
by human art appeared necessarily to vanish. 

The Stages of this Special History. 

If we turn from the outward chronological limits of this his- 
tory of a few brief years to the progressive course and stages of 
its inner development, we cannot too much admire how all the 
highest attainments are compressed into such a narrow space, 
while at the same time they pass through three very different 
stages previous to their completion and the attainment of a tem- 
porary repose. But in this way also the entire vital force and 
all the long labour of germination, growth, and florification in 
the case of a noble tree, are at last in a brief period gathered up 
in the miracle of the small compressed fruit, in order that this 
may yield yet far more abundant seed when it has developed 
and grown ripe. And in this case, moreover, we have an 
absolutely unique tree of the noblest kind, and at last fruit 
which is just ripening after two thousand years — indeed, one 
may say, after the whole course of past human history. 

The perfect Man of God had now to come as the founder of 
the perfect Kingdom of God and as the Saviour for all the 
world’s sins. It was to this illimitable thought and to this 
burning desire that the nation itself now rose in consequence of 
its long life and painful conflict for the true religion ; and he 
must come now, unless this entire life and conflict, with all the 
severe toils and sufferings involved, were not at last to prove 
fruitless. There is something absolutely gigantic and im- 
measurable implied in this thought ; even the mere clear con- 
ception of, the effective hope, and the longing for such a 
Consummator who should at last represent and bring in himself 
the perfection of all true religion with its salvation, must alone 
wonderfully quicken and animate the mind of a people ; and the 
unwearied expectation of him must impart to it a decided bent 
towards everything perfect, and an ever- wakeful anticipation. 
Just as this nation, precisely as the people of Jahveh , 2 had come 
upon the stage of the world’s history with a gigantic thought 

1 See ci7itc, pp. 61 sq., 76. 2 See Vol. II., pp. 148 sq. 
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and undertaking — that very thought from which really all that 
was noblest and grandest that had stirred within it during the 
course of the centuries had sprung — so now, when that thought 
which had become historical cannot historically develop itself 
further, this nation ends its career with a much more gigantic 
thought for the future, which, nevertheless, fully corresponds 
with that first one, and is called for by it. If it has been shown 
by the history of fifteen centuries that as yet no perfect people 
of God exists — indeed, that this nation, just when it must become 
most perfect in order to maintain its place at all on the earth, 
sank lowest and continues to sink, then it is that one perfect 
Man of God must come ; and that he may come is now the 
subject of all the deepest longing and endeavour ; and that the 
nation, in spite of its increasing dissolution and weakness, so 
firmly expects him is its great merit. 

His actual coming is the great height which was in this 
history yet possible of attainment — the fulfilment of the gigantic 
prophetic anticipation and desire as far as this could then be 
immediately fulfilled. And the attainment of the true height, 
if it is to become actually the rise to and attainment of the per- 
fectly true religion, must be the personal activity and labours of 
the Messiah himself when he should appear. But in order that 
this true height might become actually possible and the true 
Messiah might appear, it needed — inasmuch as he had to pro- 
ceed after all from this nation — a previous final effort of the 
whole people for this one object of enabling him to appear ; 
a point the great importance of which has been shown above 
at length . 1 If, however, the true summit to be attained by 
the loftiest endeavour possible to the people had been reached 
by his own appearance and his life-work, this height must of 
itself point to the attainment of another which extended beyond 
the individual Messiah into the wide world, and which alone 
could in so far constitute the proper conclusion of this great 
general attainment, inasmuch as it is ultimately the consum- 
mation not of the individual Messiah but of the kingdom of 
God in the world at large that is contemplated and which can 
begin as soon as the Messiah in his perfection exists. 

Accordingly that great general height, the attainment of 
which constitutes the most attractive portion of the end of this 
general national history, falls again into three special elevations, 
the first of which forms the condition and cause of the others ; 
while again each is of a wholly special nature, as proceeding 
from a new and perfectly distinct force. The movements by 

1 Pp. 121 sq. 
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which these heights are attained unfold themselves with mar- 
vellous rapidity, are closely interwoven with each other, and 
each of them has its own peculiar period, whilst the last brings 
us to the Apostolic history, and, indeed, to the general history 
of the world, and as regards its issues is continued in our own 
day. In Christ they are all connected, and he alone with his 
earthly labours constitutes the second of the three, as the 
purest and loftiest of these heights. He is connected with the 
movement for the attainment of the first, but in such a way 
that he is simply affected and influenced by it ; and he still 
personally conducts to the movement of the third, but does 
this so that he suffers rather than acts, and his suffering itself 
becomes the transition to the very different movement for the 
attainment of the third height — that movement by which the 
germ of the Consummation now springs forth quite inde- 
structibly in the wide world, and Christianity, or the im- 
mortal side of Israel, has already become an imperishable 
possession of humanity. 

As regards the details of the first of these three lofty 
movements we now know comparatively least ; yet in this, as 
in every similar instance, that fact cannot constitute a reason 
for not assigning to it the proper, separate, and worthy position 
which belongs to it by virtue of its inner significance. 


THE FIRST ELEVATION. 

The Elevation to be the Messiah (Christ). 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The Fundamental Thought of the Baptist . 

In many respects it is to be lamented that we possess so 
few ancient and detailed accounts of the Baptist John. For 
we can here the less refer to the late books of those who 
thought well, in opposition to Christianity, once more to con- 
nect themselves with the name of the Baptist , 1 as those books 

1 The Mandaans, called also Sabians in some of the following numbers, and in 
(i.e. dippers : the name is originally Ara- his Beisen , was the last to speak of them 
maic, but only became so well known from his own personal inspection on the 
through the Koran), or Christians of John, spot ; and lest they should be confounded 
whose books were first partially published with another sect bearing a similar name, 
by Norberg, 1816, but were little under- compare Chwolson’s Die Sabiet' und der 
stood, and who are still found in small Sabismus in the Bulletin de la classe hist. 
groups here and there in Asia. Peterman n, phil. de Vacademie imp. de Peter sbourg } 
in the Zeitschrift fur christliches Leben und 1852, p. 225, or later in his chief elabo- 
christliche Wissenschaft, 1854, and further, rate work on the subject (Petersburg, 
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are completely barren as regards our historical knowledge of 
him. In addition to the information in the New Testament, we 
possess at present only the brief statement of Josephus , 1 which 
is superficial and unsatisfactory, as was natural in the case of a 
historian who was so little able to understand anything that 
breathes a Christian spirit and is at all closely connected with . 
Christianity. The higher glory and the sublime perfection of 
Christ soon outshone the splendour and fame as well as the 
entire undertaking and aim of the Baptist ; but he was cer- 
tainly from the first one of the greatest heroes of Israel ; his 
work the most profound and appropriate that could be at- 
tempted in these last times ; and the entire spiritual awakening 
and direction of endeavour to which he brought the nation 
was no less than the first and most indispensable stage towards 
the one possible salvation. Indeed, it was even the surprising 
fulfilment of the first of the three above- described conditions 
of the coming of the Cons animation. And therefore the ac- 
counts of him in the New Testament, notwithstanding their 
brevity and detached character, are not only the oldest 2 but 
also the plainest and most instructive, because they above all 
were able most correctly to put forward the most original and 
noblest features of his aims, and those things which were 
actually continued in Christianity in a perfect form. Whatever 
is really perfect is able to look back properly and surety to its 
own correct and true commencement — a ripe, clear manhood 
to its own blameless youth ; it is thus the New Testament 
looks back upon the Baptist. But it is all the more necessary 
also that we should correctly discern this first bright dawn of 
the new rising day, and estimate exactly in his peculiar glory 
that hero who ventured the first mighty step beyond all that 
had hitherto been attained, that he might awaken his people 
in order to bring it actually nearer the longed-for Consumma- 
tion. 

In the oldest sources John is not more particularly desig- 
nated by even the mention of his descent; and family : the sur- 
name of the Baptist is all that we have in them, as in Jose- 
phus, to distinguish him from the innumerable others bearing 
the name of John (for from the time of John Hyrcanus par- 

1856), which I have reviewed in the tory, vi. pp. 179,515; vii. 172 sq. [Ger- 

Gott. Gel. Anz . 1856, pp. 1913-44. A man]. 

complete edition and interpretation of the 1 Ant. xviii. 5, 2. 

Mandsean writings is still a want. The 2 In his first work, the Jewish War , 
earlier disciples of John are treated of Josephus did not speak of the Baptist at 
in the two following volumes of this His- all, any more than of Christ. 
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ticularly 1 this was a very favourite name) — so exceedingly 
memorable must the baptizing have been in his case from the 
very first. But in the somewhat later and more artistic repre- 
sentation of his entrance into the world, which Luke has re- 
ceived into his Gospel, Zacharias and Elizabeth his parents 
are named, and the ‘ city of Judah ’ as his native place ; 2 by 
which probably the ancient capital and priestly city of Hebron 
is meant. According to that account his father belonged to 
one of the twenty-four priestly families whose duty it was, 
according to ancient custom, to take charge of the immediate 
service of the Temple , 3 and who was therefore obliged, when his 
turn came, to go from his city in the country to the Temple. 
And we have every reason for regarding these reminiscences 
from the history of the descent of the Baptist as historically 
trustworthy . 4 John might, therefore, as a priest’s son — indeed, 
as an only son bom to his parents late in life, according to 
Luke’s narrative — have grown up and continued to live in the 
enjoyment of the honours and plenty of ordinary life ; but there 
is once more repeated in his case that stricter view of life and 
glad sacrifice which, as we many times saw above, is so charac- 
teristic of no other priestly body of the ancient world generally 
as of that which the true religion had formed for itself in this 
nation subsequent to Moses. Indeed, it is remarkable enough 
that now, towards the final expiration of this entire history, 
when whatever is most profound,, tenacious, and imperishable 
in the nation is once more stimulated to make itself felt most 
powerfully and to put forth its utmost efforts, it is precisely 
once more a man of priestly birth that from the purest motives of 
true religion prepares for a new enthusiasm and an awakening 
which must exceed all that formerly an Aaron, a Samuel, an 
Ezra, had attempted and attained. But certainly the whole 
situation of the nation also had now become quite changed 
during the last two or three centuries ; and it required on the 
part of the man who could hear God’s voice speaking in it, 
something wholly different from what was needed even as late 
as the time of Ezra. 

If we will properly estimate the work of his life, we must 
carefully attend to the basis upon which it rested, and which 
we can still discern certainly enough from his words and deeds. 

1 Vol. v. pp. 342 sq. which the Proto-evangelium of James, ch. 

2 Luke i. 5, 23, 39, 40. xxiii. xxiv. narrates, described at length in 

3 See Antiquities , p. 276. the manner of this book, and on the origin 

4 The more so that Luke evidently of which I have spoken in my note on 
knows nothing of the tradition of the Matt, xxiii. 33-39 [ Die drei ersten Evang. 
violent death of Zacharias in the Temple, i. p. 406]. 
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And here we must first of all perceive correctly that he it was 
of the nation who first pondered more profoupdly the Messianic 
hope, and in consequence remodelled it first into a true question 
of life or death for the whole nation. But, evidently, nothing 
urged him to do this so much as a deeper perception of the 
true wants of the genuine ancient Theocracy as it ought to be 
in Israel precisely at this time, when the endeavours of the 
Gaulonite, although checked from without, remained still burn- 
ing in the affections of the fiery spirits, ready to break out at 
any favouring moment in the fire of a revolt which must become 
the final destruction of this entire Theocracy of Israel, as far as 
this still existed with its exalted ancient possessions and its 
hopes of a better future. The Gaulonite desired freedom from 
the heathen yoke under the supremacy of the Sacred Law, sup- 
posing that then the Messianic hope would of itself be realised ; 
but he did not understand what were the previous conditions 
of the realisation of this hope. The Baptist started likewise 
from the Messianic hope as the one thing remaining to the 
nation promising a better future ; but he perceived what had 
to be immediately done in connection with it according to the 
requirements of the true religion, and he was the first man 
consistent and daring enough actually to do it. And this 
fundamental thought must urge him to do precisely the oppo- 
site of everything that the Gaulonite aimed at. For he was 
thereby compelled far more than the Gaulonite to make the 
Messianic hope the foundation of his entire work, and already 
perceived with perfect clearness that that hope of a unique 
kind might not in the actual circumstances, when everything 
pressed to a final decision, be left idle and unproductive in 
books, or in mere thought, expectation, and imagination, but 
that it was high time to lay hold, with all sincerity of mind and 
deed, upon what it involved as an immediate practical require- 
ment from the whole people. Moreover, the Baptist was also 
resolute, brave, and skilful enough not merely to perceive this 
correctly, but also to carry it out with regard to himself and 
the whole nation. In this twofold power of the requisite per- 
ception of what his time needed, and of the decisive and per- 
sistent action answering thereto, consists his peculiar importance 
and his lasting service. But that his efforts were of themselves 
at once so productive and magnificent, and, subsequently, so 
marvellously influential beyond his own sphere, by virtue of the 
natural consequences of the movement he had awakened, was 
far less due to him than to the pure truth and infinite grandeur 
of the thought of the hope itself ; and the marvellous power of 
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lofty truth elevated a mind which had dared to trust it abso- 
lutely, as far as he was capable of being solely animated by it. 

It is not right, and least of all right at this time, idly to 
hope for the coming of the Messiah under all kinds of perverse 
suppositions and expectations ; his coming is to be expected as 
certain, and never more so than now ; 1 but if he is to come for 
the salvation of Israel, Israel must prepare itself to receive 
him in the right way. He will come, as every king may, as a 
strict judge, that he may establish his kingdom with the aid 
of the right participants, but, at the same time, as an entirely 
different king from any that has ever yet been on the earth — 
as the king of the kingdom of the perfected true religion. 
To the height of this perfected true religion, therefore, let the 
nation rise, in order that when the Messiah comes he may be 
able to make use of it as the proper instrument in erecting his 
kingdom : from the deep-rooted errors, perversities, and cor- 
ruptions of its whole present life, let the nation resolutely part, 
and leave behind it all the defects of the entire past, in order 
that it may simply and alone rise to that new, pure life which, 
the Messiah can approve when he comes, and to which he may 
attach the powerful connecting links of his happy and beneficent 
reign. Israel is certainly the nation nearest to him, to which he 
will come, and which he will judge ; but really that which he 
will seek and that which he will gladden with his salvation is 
not Israel as a nation and as the ancient sacred Community, 
but it is simply the consummation of the true religion and its 
kingdom which he will seek and which he will bring, while he 
will exalt Israel to his salvation only in so far as it is worthy 
of this kingdom . 2 Accordingly, ultimately so much does not 
depend on Israel as an entire nation as upon the individuals in 
it ; every individual must therefore prepare himself for this 
true kingdom, and, as a totally regenerated man, receptive 
simply for everything that is pure and good — indeed, as a man 
who will not start back from the Highest One should He come — 
look for the mysterious but certain coming of the Lord. 

This is undoubtedly the sum and connection of all the 
primary thoughts and views of John, from which he started and 
which possessed his soul from the first so powerfully that they 
determined sufficiently early the entire direction of his life and 
made him the unique man of his time that he really was . 3 

1 It is true the words tfyyuce yap rj met with elsewhere — e.g., Acts xiii. 24, 
/3a (Tt\eia to>v ovpavwv, Matt. iii. 2, are not xix. 4 ; comp. i. 5, xi. 16. 
found in the parallel passages, Mark i. 4, 2 Comp, ante, pp. 133 sq. 

Luke iii. 3 ; but this is certainly only 3 The piece from the Collected Say- 
owing to the same abbreviation which is ings, which is now best preserved Matt. iii. 
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What he thus endeavoured to effect was something wholly new, 
namely, this resolute believing aspect towards the certain early 
coming of the Christ and this strict moral preparation for it — 
a preparation which is really made a new law of life even in 
actual practice. And yet really the demand of earnest repent- 
ance and a complete conversion to the primitive Divine will, 
attended by the abandonment of all national pride, was not 
strictly new. The ancient prophets had already required all 
this, but the great Anonymous Prophet at the end of the Exile 
had most eloquently and profoundly exhorted to such a com- 
plete new birth of the nation and to the fearless seizure of 
the perfected true religion ; 1 and it was precisely many of his 
words of lofty inspiration which were manifestly now loudly re- 
echoed, and which urged the Baptist to his undertaking . 2 But 
if that great Anonymous Prophet, at the beginning of this last 
phase of the general history of Israel, was obliged at the same 
time to encourage a fresh gathering together of the scattered 
nation, it had now long since been shown that with the re- 
cruited and completely developed ancient nation in its new form 
the Consummation had not arrived ; and when that mighty cry 
which was heard at the beginning of this phase was echoed 
once more towards its close far more mightily, it assumed at 
the same time an entirely different direction and proceeded 
from an urgent truth which could not make itself fully heard 
in that opening period. 

In fact John undertook the truest and most appropriate work 
that could be undertaken by the purest and profoundest spirits 
of the nation, and which had to that time not been undertaken 
in that way. After the times of Isaiah were passed and his 
promises had died away apparently without result, an indistinct 
feeling became growingly prevalent that the Messiah could not 
so easily appear ; and after brief intervals of more intense hope 
this feeling always returned again. Parallel with it there 
arose, therefore, as has already been shown , 3 the other anticipa- 
tion, that a great prophet must first return to get ready the way 


2-12, supplies on this point the 
clearest and most vivid reminiscence. If 
Josephus is determined to see in the 
Baptist only a teacher of morals, not to 
find anything Messianic in him, and to 
make even his baptizing a mere purifica- 
tion of the life, we easily understand (but 
see further on this below) why he desired 
thus to misinterpret and weaken his real 
thought. 

1 See vol. v. pp. 42 sq. 


2 It is therefore quite appropriate 
that the Collected Sayings, Matt. iii. 3, 
Luke iii. 4-6, regard the whole appear- 
ance of the Baptist as a fulfilment of the 
words of ‘ Isa.’ xl. 3 ; yet it could equally 
well be regarded as a fulfilment of the 
words, Mai. iii. 1, 23, 24 (A.V. iv. 5, 6), 
so that both sets of words and passages 
of the O.T. appear at least closely con- 
nected, Mark i. 2, 3. 

3 Ante , pp. 127 sq. 
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for the coming Lord by the preparation of the nation for him 
— an anticipation than which none could be more suited to the 
circumstances, and by which the entire series of the Messianic 
hopes was brought to a close in such a way that they could 
now rest and wait for their own fulfilment. But was not then 
the coming of such a prophetic forerunner in this unprophetic 
age likewise exceedingly difficult? It was felt equally that 
this prophet must be endowed with the mightiest power to be 
able worthily to lead the nation, after it had been profoundly 
transformed, to meet the Messiah ; and hence precisely the 
hope 1 that no less a prophet than Elijah would return to per- 
form the indispensable Messianic preliminary work had been 
most generally matured. But could not the coming of Elijah 
also be as idly waited for as that of Christ himself ? Could not 
some faint-hearted interpretation, which yet deemed itself the 
wisest, of the promise of Malachi even read therein a duty to 
do absolutely nothing for the promotion of the great cause 
until Elijah should come bodily from heaven, or from some 
other place of his concealment, and show that he was none 
other ? However, all this did not fill John with fear even before 
he became the Baptist ; he recognised the Divine call to this 
age as directed in the first instance to himself, and he followed 
the call as if he was obliged to do so in the simple fulfilment 
of his duty. And as towards the end of this long history of 
Israel, all the highest, purest, and mightiest elements that had 
ever been at work within it return once more in the most com- 
pressed and compact form, and energies that had long since 
perished are wonderfully renewed, — so this John becomes a 
prophet in the midst of an age that was wholly unprophetic, but 
he becomes a prophet of an entirely different type from those 
whose time was now irrecoverably gone by. He promises with 
full prophetic confidence the near approach of the Messiah, and 
requires with full prophetic rigour a life conformable thereto. 
But as if to attract the arrival of the Messianic age by pro- 
foundest personal effort, he substitutes for the entire past life 
of the community a new one which is alone worthy of the 
coming Messiah ; he seeks to lead the whole nation without 
exception to the Messiah, and lives with his followers as if he 
who is hourly expected were already there. Thus did he feel the 
impulse to fulfil the first of the three conditions of the coming 
of the Consummation above described ; the agonising pain 
because the Desired One, after such long waiting, had still not 


1 See ante , pp. 128 sq. 
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come, became to him the powerful stimulus of his thought and 
action ; his clear view of the Divine call to his time, and of the 
extent and the limits of his own lofty duty, led to the wise 
moderation and calmness of his daring undertaking. 


The Carrying out of the Baptist's Thought : his Baptism . 

The fundamental thought of the Baptist was absolutely 
necessary, and might produce vast effects, but to carry it out 
was attended by immense difficulties. One man was confronted 
by the whole nation, and sought with this nation to prepare 
himself for a perfected state of things which he simply surmised 
and hoped for, but did not plainly see and understand in detail, 
so that he had never in anyway deemed himself able to produce 
that state by the foundation of a new community. Accordingly, 
there is once more repeated in the course of this general his- 
tory, and this time in a most intense form, that convulsive 
and violent initiation of a work which we have previously seen 
often occurring at the commencement of great developments, 
in this case softened and glorified by the fact that that Per- 
fection to which men endeavoured this time, not in vain, to 
approach, already projected its rays from the dark night, and 
sought to spread its soft light before its day actually broke. 

As, therefore, John was compelled to fully disapprove in its 
tendency the whole culture of that time, glorious and splendid 
as it was in many respects, and, still more, to reject all the 
ruling authorities and influences of the day, he accordingly 
withdrew from the luxurious world into the deserts and barren 
places by the Jordan, and in the conduct of his life took Elijah 
as his model. Like that prophet , 1 he clothed himself in a coarse 
garment of camel’s hair, fastened by a girdle of skin, and ate 
nothing but such things as the desert easily offered, locusts and 
wild honey, which he perhaps collected at the time of year when 
and in the places where they were more abundant, and stored in 
his hut of corresponding simplicity . 2 It was impossible to begin 
the new life that strove to be worthy of the constantly expected 
Messiah in a more earnest and resolute spirit, with the surrender 
of the whole past world, than John began it. But this life that 
struggled mightily to meet the Messiah was undoubtedly also 


1 See vol. iv. pp. 64 sq. 

2 Comp, as regards the wild honey, 
vol. iii. p. 35, for there is no need what- 
ever to suppose any other kind is intended; 
but it was wholly arbitrary if the Gospel 
of the Hebrews interpreted it, according 


to Epiph. Hcbt. xxx. 13, as manna, and 
altered accordingly the reading in con- 
formity with the words of the LXX. Ex. 
xvi. 31 (Num. xi. 8), inasmuch as by the 
very general name of ‘ wild honey ’ that 
kind of manna could also be understood. 
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one of profound sorrow and sighing, which sought, .as in other 
instances, by all the deepest and most intense efforts of the 
soul, and by frequent prayer, lamentation, and fasting, to excite 
as it were the pity of God to send the Messiah, and to call it 
forth like sparks from the hard stones of the present. 1 Thus 
teaching and thus living, he collected around him a group of 
more intimate friends and successors, to whom he opened his 
inmost soul, whom he consecrated as his immediate fellow- 
soldiers in his mighty undertaking, and who might not shrink 
from sharing with him all the intense efforts and hardships of 
sorrow and fasting. He also taught his disciples new prayers, 
which were long in use amongst them : 2 they undoubtedly ex- 
pressed most definitely the loftiest height to which he en- 
deavoured to raise his followers. 

By his retirement from the luxurious world and his dwelling 
in the deserts by the Jordan, he appeared to be only an ancient 
Nazirite or modern Essene : 3 in his frequent prayers and fasts, 
only a sort of strict Pharisee ; and 3'et how different was he from 
all such earlier sects in his inmost aims ! Accordingly, all those 
manners of life and characteristics were not sufficient for the 
proper commencement and the full expression of his true pur- 
pose : a completely new sign and symbol had to be created for 
him, forcible and mighty enough both to actually begin and to 
plainly represent that tremendous undertaking which he desired 
to commence primarily in Israel, and, at the same time, easy 
enough to be employed equally by all members of the nation, 
as they were all on an equality with regard to this necessary 
work. Baptism, upon sincere repentance, became to him this 
instrument and this symbol. Every member of the nation that 
desired to be at all a member fit for the speedy coming of the 
Messiah and his salvation, was required most sincerely to 
confess his sins in the presence of the preacher of repentance, 
and to promise to lead a new life. He had then to be plunged 
into the deep waters by the hand of him who had in God’s 
stead heard this sacred promise, whence, having also been 
especially purified from the pollution of the sins he had pro- 
foundly repented of, he must emerge again to that new life 

1 For that John himself also did what Naziritic character is actually introduced 
is narrated (Mark ii. 18, Matt. ix. 14, into the higher description of the early life 
Luke v. 33) of his disciples, is so obvious of the Baptist, Luke i. 15 ; and it appears 
that it scarcely need be expressly said. from Matt. ii. 23 how decidedly this 

2 Luke xi. 1 has preserved this im- element of Baptistic origin extended into 

portant item from the oldest Gospel docu- the beginnings of Christianity.* Neither 
ment. is this surprising acc. vol. v. pp. 370 sq. 

3 On that account a good deal of a 

* [Comp. Die drei ersten Evang. i. p. 214.] Tr. 
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the meaning and duties of which had already been explained to 
him. In conclusion, he must receive from him who had just 
been the instrument and witness of his repentance the promise 
of the Divine forgiveness and new mercy . 1 The submersion in 
the depth of the flowing water by the hand of the Baptist be- 
came thus the most effective, visible, and sensible .symbol of the 
moral purification and spiritual new birth of this generation, 
and as it were a pledge that everyone who was thus regenerated 
was fit for the coming Messianic salvation as long as he re- 
mained pure, as he had now vowed to do. 

It follows almost as a matter of course that this baptism in 
its physical aspects was of an incomparably more violent and 
severe kind than that which gradually arose out of it by adapta- 
tion in subsequent times. It is true that this means of puri- 
fication had from the beginning a much less physically violent 
and physically lasting character than the ancient rite of cir- 
cumcision , 2 in the place of which it now almost came, since the 
important thing was to create a new, purer, and worthier Israel 
within Israel : still it was certainly intended originally to cause 
an immediate violent convulsion and agitation of the whole 
man after the earnest confession of sin which had preceded it. 
Neither can it be shown, nor is it at all probable, that the 
rite, as John administered it, was extended to children or 
women; or that, as he intended it, it could be in any way 
repeated, whereby it would, in fact, have suffered in its true 
significance. And it follows likewise, almost as a matter of 
course, that the rite was in John’s case something altogether 
new, and as perfectly original as the thought itself of which it 
was the suitable expression and sensible symbol. For, however 
healing and purifying bathing in the Jordan was in former 
times considered to be , 3 and highly valued as bathing in certain 
sacred parts of the Ganges and other Tirthas was amongst the 
Hindoos, who had gradually become better known in the West , 4 
still this deep submersion, by the hand of a Confessor, with 
this strict confession of sin, this vow and this absolution, of 
which it was meant to be the symbol, and this whole pre- 


1 The words els &<pe<riv afiapTiw, Mark 
i. 4, Luke iii. 3, are not found in Matt., 
but certainly this time also merely from a 
later abbreviation ; the meaning of the 
words is quite fitting, and is moreover 
confirmed by the following words, ver. 5 ; 
comp. Matt. iii. 6. 

2 See Antiquities , pp. 89 sq. 

5 See vol. iv. p. 86, and Antiquities , 

p. 107; and kindred usages amongst the 


Essen es, vol. v. p. 373. 

4 How much attention was then paid 
in the West to the habits of the Hindoos 
appears also from Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
vii. 8. 7; and how ancient the Hindoo 
use of water for purposes of healing was 
may be seen, e.g., from the passages in 
Max Muller’s History of Sanscrit Lit. pp. 
270, 395, 398, and other still more ex- 
pressive passages in the Rig Veda. 
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paration for the Messiah, was something which had never before 
existed, and was the most striking sign of that mighty change 
of mind which was now about to be effected in Israel more 
fully than ever before. But it is very probable that the magni- 
ficent anticipations and figures of certain prophetic passages in 
the Old Testament were present to the mind of the daring man, 
and led him to the choice precisely of this symbol for his un- 
dertaking . 1 And certainly he could not choose a more simple 
and at the same time more expressive symbol of his exceedingly 
successful effort. 

For all historical indications attest that John for a time 
produced an unusual effect, and made an exceedingly salutary 
impression upon the whole nation in all its layers, sections, 
and movements ; and we should undoubtedly perceive this 
much more plainly if we knew more details, particularly of the 
beginning of his work. The people flocked to him in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, from Judsea especially, as well as 
from Persea and the districts close at hand, but manifestly 
also from the more distant Galilee ; many a one also from the 
learned schools of the time was attracted to him. The bold 
speech and unusual action of the man roused also many ef- 
feminate as well as irreclaimable sinners of that time to obey 
the mighty movement of men’s hearts towards him, that they 
might by an easily uttered confession of sin and an exciting 
immersion receive the promised new life with its alluring 
fruits. But the stern man demanded more than an external con- 
version ; he required a total renunciation of every error, though 
it were the most universal and dearest one, of every vain boast, 
though it were the most truly national one ; and he declared 
to every class, and, indeed, to every individual with whose state 
of mind he was more closely acquainted, what he had to do in 
particular and to leave undone . 2 The more rigorously he thus 
worked, and the more sternly he castigated the prejudices and 
injurious movements of the time, the more he necessarily soon 
frightened above all the proud scholastic people of his time 
who had such a high idea of their own wisdom — the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees — from his rude and simple place of labour. 
Exceedingly few of these schoolmen understood him, and 

1 Such passages are here intended as 2 According to Matt. iii. 7-10, and 
‘Zech.’ xiii. 1 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; also such still more definitely Luke iii. 7-14; for 
as Isa. i. 16; but it appears even from although the words vv. 10-14 of the 
the absence of the mention of it, Matt, latter passage are taken from the sixth 
xxiii. 15, and will be further considered narrator [see Die drei ersten Evang . i. 
below, that what the later Jews say of a 91], their matter is certainly thoroughly 
proselyte baptism may have first arisen historical, 
in post-Christian times. 
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approved for long his undertaking, still fewer submitted to his 
demand and his baptism . 1 It is also altogether credible, as 
the Fourth Evangelist briefly states , 2 that the Synedrion at 
Jerusalem, incited thereto particularly by the Pharisees, did 
not overlook his undertaking, which was of such a surprising 
nature, and had already produced great effect, and sent to him, 
as a priest’s son of repute, some specially zealous priests and 
Levites to try him with captious questions. For this purpose 
only such priests and Levites had been selected as belonged to 
the school of the Pharisees. In this school there were always 
some who inclined more to the side of the Zealots, who had 
then become somewhat more moderate ; and it appears from 
what we have seen above 3 how little these Pharisees could be 
favourably disposed towards a man like the Baptist. So they 
put to him the questions, whether he considered himself to be 
the Christ or Elijah , 4 or even more generally the prophet like 
Moses promised in the Pentateuch . 5 But he knew how to skil- 
fully evade their questions, since in reality he undertook what 
had been attempted by no one in exactly this way, nor even so 
much as thought of, and did not at all attach importance to 
being, or seeming to be, a prophet of the old type, still less a 
great prophet, as accordingly he never performed, or sought to 
perform, miracles — e.g., never gave signs after the manner of 
the ancient prophets . 6 He knew that he simply did his duty in 
the way God required it from his age ; that he sought thereby 
to prepare for the Messiah he had neither formerly at any time 
denied, since this was the motive and foundation of his en- 
tire action, nor did he deny it now even in the presence of 
his ecclesiastical rulers . 7 Moreover, the Synedrion could not 


1 The words Luke vii. 29, 30 are 
the more certainly quite historical and 
borrowed from the Collected Sayings for 
the reason that the mention of the ‘ many 
Pharisees and Sadducees,’ Matt. iii. 7, 
contrary to Luke iii. 7, is plainly only an 
addition by Matthew ; the following words 
of the Baptist himself, Matt. iii. 7-12, 
contain nothing at all that refers specially 
to these two schools, but have, on the 
contrary, a meaning only as they refer to 
the people generally ; and the account 
taken from the Collected Sayings — Mark 
xi. 30-33 ; Matt. xxi. 25-27 ; Luke xx. 
4-8 — accords perfectly with what is 
mentioned Luke vii. 29, 30. 

2 John i. 19-28. If verse 24 is care- 

fully compared with verse 19, and with the 

similar case which is accurately described 

vii. 32, 45, it appears that the meaning 

can be no other than that the Hagiocratic 


authorities (or, as John usually calls them, 
the high priests, as being the rulers) were 
incited especially by the Pharisees to send 
the deputation, and therefore selected the 
deputation from the Pharisees, but in the 
first instance only priests and Levites 
could take the son of a priest to task. 
The correct reading, aTreerraX/uLevoi ^ crau 
4k ru>v $apt(Tala)v, gives only this meaning. 
Comp, my Johanneische Schriften , vol. i. 
pp. 135 sq. 

3 Ante , p. 163. 

4 See ante, pp. 128 sq. 

5 Ante , pp. 106 sq. 

6 As is incidentally mentioned John 
x. 40, 41, quite in accordance with this; 
and these simple words imply nothing 
else than this. The same fact is also 
conveyed by the words Matt. xi. 4-6, as 
understood by Jesus. 

7 Anything different from this is not 
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altogether deny the Messiah, nor find fault with a simple 
preacher of repentance who pointed to him. With respect to 
this aspect of his work, therefore, he had to be left at liberty ; 
and from all that we know the effect of his work continued to 
increase in spite of the Synedrion and the scholars of his 
day. 

The extent of his labours soon became too great to be per- 
formed by himself alone ; already he allowed his more intimate 
disciples to baptize . 1 And how profound the impression was 
which he made upon the minds particularly of some of these 
his more intimate friends and sharers of his views, appears 
most plainly at his death and in subsequent times, as will be 
shown more particularly below. 

Otherwise, we have at present no further trustworthy in- 
formation concerning him. It is only a later author 2 who 
states that he had formed around him a band of exactly thirty 
disciples. The Talmudists have the less information regarding 
him, as in their time his school was far less influential than 
Christianity . 3 

The Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Meeting of both . 

But the chief result of his labours was that which was by 
man least expected : they called forth, really not without his 
co-operation, the Messiah ; who became, however, a wholly 
different Messiah from the one he had expected, and yet the only 
true one. In these facts and antitheses lies the whole of the 
remaining history which has here to be narrated, as it now 
unfolds itself from its origin, which has thus far been ex- 
plained, with perfect logical consistency but in the most un- 
looked-for and direct antitheses. 

implied by the answer of the Baptist, 1 According to John iii. 22-26, iv. 1, 
John i. 23 ; which then recurs again, vv. and the nature of the case. 

26, 27- simply in a more definite shape, as 2 Clem. Horn. ii. 23. Perhaps this 
the question the second time is made more number is fixed merely according to the 
pressing. As other details here, it may similar instance in the case of Simon 
be simply the pointed way of putting the Magus ; for in the case of Simon such 
reply adopted by this Evangelist when the arbitrary round numbers are intelligible, 
passage, ‘Isa.’ xl. 3 — which could be read 3 The Jews, Origen says, Contra Cels. 
in the earlier Gospels as a simple quota- i. 48 ad fin., do not bring John into con- 
tion from the Old Testament, in brief nection with Jesus, nor his execution with 
explanation of the whole appearance and that of Jesus. That was the case no 
purpose of the Baptist — is here put directly doubt at that time; but we must take 
into the mouth of the Baptist; but it is care not to draw thence the inference that 
undeniable that John had really been led the Gospel accounts of the meeting of the 
particularly by this passage to his public two men are without foundation, 
work. 
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That is, it is, in the first instance, not to be doubted that 
the Baptist, if his whole position and mighty effort were really 
as above described, could feel no personal hesitation nor fear, 
for any outward reason at least, to suspect that anyone who 
should meet him with apparently the true qualifications might 
possibly be the Messiah. For just as he himself had not 
waited to see whether the ancient Elijah would come forth in 
the material sense again from his secrecy, but, following the 
Divine call to his age, did himself what he perceived to be his 
duty, so also he necessarily conceived as possible a Messiah 
who would not in the same coarsely literal sense come down in 
a moment with the clouds from the skies : his more spiritual 
conception of his own mission involved an equally spiritual 
conception of the coming of the Messiah. Indeed, the fact 
that he was prepared to recognise in the right man the Messiah 
(being according to all historical indications the first to do this) , 
and that he actually perceived this possibility, was one of the 
best and ripest fruits of his own undertaking. And if in his 
whole teaching and his strict life he held nothing more firmly 
than that ultimately it was the predominant power of sin 
alone which was the guilty cause of the ruin of the nation and 
the delay of the promised Divine salvation, he could not remain 
unacquainted with the view and the hope that one in whom 
he should find no trace of the least power of sin might well 
be the man whom the Divine purpose had fixed upon for the 
Messiah, and upon whom at the right moment all the Divine 
qualifications would descend for the completion of his infinitely 
exalted work. That is precisely the great and wonderful 
characteristic of the Baptist, that he was not merely the most 
sincere man, daring to utter the boldest word and capable of 
the most difficult undertaking and most prodigious labour, but 
at the same time a man of devoutest hope and most eager 
expectation. It was simply the greatness and glory of his 
hope that could render the burden of his difficult task bearable. 
Hitherto no one had stood like him in action and in medita- 
tion, hope and believing expectation, between two worlds, and 
raised his head so boldly and with such vast projects into the 
infinite spaces of the unknown future . 1 Indeed, the aim of his 
whole work, in its deeper meaning and its best consequences, 
tended, with the removal of the ancient perversity, insincerity, 
and confusion, to call forth the purest and noblest spiritual 
attainments of which Israel was capable, and which could only 

1 Which Christ himself recognises and declares in the most appropriate utterance : 
Matt. xi. 11. 
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be realised by the Messiah. And could he have avoided, in 
the midst of this his most agonising search and most burning 
hope, suspecting, though provisionally, that the man who 
came to meet him bearing the marks of being the possible 
Messiah was really such an one, or even acknowledging him 
as such an one from whom the completion of his own difficult 
work was to be expected ? Certainly his whole spiritual nature 
must have joyfully hailed him when he met him ! It is true 
he could only suppose that he saw the Divine characteristic 
marks of the future Messiah, and accordingly hail him with 
his inspiring word of hope, leaving it to the future to deter- 
mine how the whole work of the Messiah foretold in the Scrip- 
tures would be carried out by him under the control of God, 
as he, indeed, felt had been the case with himself on a smaller 
scale. Properly to discern these characteristic signs and gladly 
to hail them where they should appear, had really been re- 
served for him as from God by his entire calling, and was the 
second, higher, and brighter part of his whole work, in case it 
should really occur that his prophetic eye should unmistakably 
meet with such signs in anyone who came to him and whom 
he became more closely acquainted with. He could not re- 
motely think of going forth purposely to seek for these signs 
and anxiously endeavour to find them ; but where they un- 
equivocally presented themselves to his mind, which was as 
much fired with hope as it was capable of discerning men and 
spirits, — in such a case it was his duty not to pass them un- 
noticed, and his inmost soul impelled him to their recognition. 
The great point, therefore, really was that he should neither be 
deceived if his eye fell upon some one unworthy, nor draw back 
should it fall upon the proper man ; and it may serve us as a 
good augury for the correctness of his eye and the sincerity of 
his believing discovery, that we nowhere meet with the slightest 
indication thab he wavered between two or more possible 
Messiahs, and sometimes thought of the one and at other times 
of the other. 

Indeed, it is quite evident (and this is the second thing 
which is in this preliminary history of essential moment) that 
until the very midst of his great career of labour he did not 
know the least of him in whom he soon believed that he had 
found these signs, and had never been in any way acquainted 
with him. The oldest Gospels presuppose this as a matter of 
course ; but our present Fourth Evangelist, who had special 
reason for narrating in this and other respects more accurately 
and fully whatever concerned the relation of the Baptist and 
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Jesus to each other , 1 states this plainly enough by the words 
which he puts in the mouth of the Baptist immediately after 
the baptism of Jesus, ‘I knew him not’ — that is, C I have not 
commenced my work in Israel because I previously knew him, 
or that he might come to me according to my desire, but I 
have become baptizer and preacher to Israel in order that he, 
although unknown to me, yet, by my human instrumentality, 
but without my intention and purpose, accordingly by a purely 
Divine provision, might be manifested to Israel as the true 
future Messiah . 2 And the importance of this, and the cer- 
tainty that, though the Baptist had in his mind (according 
to our previous term) the Divine signs of the Messiah, he had 
not known Jesus personally until the moment of his baptism, 
the Apostle then insists upon once more by producing a new 
declaration of the Baptist’s which expresses the fact still more 
plainly and definitely . 3 We must therefore firmly insist on 
this circumstance as one of greatest significance in the general 
connection of the history before us, and may not suffer ourselves 
to be led astray by the narrative, at the opening of Luke’s 
Gospel, concerning a relationship and special friendship between 
the mothers of the two men and the visit of Mary to Elizabeth. 
For, however this whole narrative in Luke may have arisen , 4 it 
must not be permitted to destroy the plain truth of the general 
history, which we can in this case clearly discern. 

Accordingly, the most precise expression of the feelings, 
prophetic longings, and certain expectations of the Baptist 
before this moment of his meeting with Jesus, is that which the 
Fourth Gospel likewise puts into brief and concise but clear 
words, when it makes the Baptist exclaim from the very be- 
ginning of his labours, c among you standeth One whom ye know 
not , the true Messiah, of whom ye do not even know the proper 
characteristic marks, and much less his proper nature, so that 
ye may easily wholly mistake him when he appears. He is, 
nevertheless, unknown of you, already as good as present among 
you ; he who (that I may at least briefly describe to you his 

1 See Jahrbb. der B. W. iii. p. 156 where. And the clearness and unre- 

[now reprinted in the author’s Die drei stricted nature of the meaning of these 
ersten Evang. i. pp. 115 sq.]. words is scarcely at all concealed by the 

2 John i. 31. This is the true sense of previous words (ver. 26), since what the 
these words in the general context of the Baptist says (ver. 26) belongs to the 
Gospel, and it is by no means allowable time before the baptism of Jesus, and on 
to lessen, or rather destroy, their signifi- that account alone may not, therefore, be 
cance by supposing that the Baptist closely connected with these words, vv. 
means to say he had previously known 31, 33. 

Jesus as a man, but not as the Messiah. 3 John i. 32, 33. 

This equivocal sense is neither implied in 4 See my work on Die drei ersten 

these words nor in the entire history any- Evang . ; pp. 215 sq. (2nd ed.). 
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true character as I have perceived it) cometh after me, although, 
as was before said, he is already among you, since, though he 
is not yet visibly among you, but must first come after me, 
nevertheless he will quite certainly come as in spirit already 
present among you and only waiting for the moment of his 
visible manifestation, whose shoe latchet when he appears T am 
not worthy to unloose , the true Messiah ; M or, in a still shorter 
and more enigmatical form, ‘he that cometh after me , existed 
before me , because he was long before me 2 — that is, with still more 
precise reference to the doctrine of the Logos, according to which 
the true Messiah existed in his Divine necessity and celestial 
secrecy from the beginning of the creation, indeed, before it, and 
much more before all that now live. With such a view of the 
Messiah, and particularly with such a view of the world in this 
inwardness and confidence, unmistakable clearness and certainty, 
the Baptist must really from the beginning have hoped for 
the speedy coming of the true Messiah, indeed, in his believing 
mind have beheld him as if he were already present ; and in 
the vast number of truths which the thought of the true Messiah 
comprehends, with their extreme dissimilarity and apparent 
contradictions, there is already involved what is for the common 
understanding the enigmatical element of this brief and precise 
but still clear expression. But if the Baptist perhaps did not 
himself express his meaning in quite these same words and brief, 
extremely concise sentences, there is not the least doubt that the 
same firm hope, with its essential and necessary meaning, in- 
spired him from the first, and, with the greatest fervour and 
perfect clearness, determined and guided all his action in such 


1 John i. 26, 27. 

2 John i. 15, 30. That is, the expres- 
sion, i. 26, 27, belongs, according to its 
position in the narrative, to the time 
before the baptism of Jesus; the other 
two — i. 15, 30 — the first by its form ( ovros 
9jv tv ehrov), the second by its order m the 
narrative, to the time after that baptism. 
But as far as the matter itself is con- 
cerned, this is a point of complete in- 
difference ; and as regards the matter 
itself, the two expressions — i. 15, 30 — refer 
simply to what the Baptist had said from 
the beginning before the baptism of 
Jesus, and to what had been confirmed by 
it and subsequently. All three utterances, 
therefore, are in so far alike.that, if that 
of vv. 26, 27, is, properly most elaborate, 
it is because the other two really only 
refer back to it ; and if ver. 27, the 
words, (is epurpoadev fxov yeyovev *6ti 


Trpuros plov 9)V, are not found in the best 
MSS., they are here not repeated for no 
other reason than that they are naturally 
implied as regards their meaning in ver. 
15 and in fxeaos vpcov arijKei tv vpceTs ovk 
offiare ver. 26. According to this, the 
meaning of the words, ver. 27, is also quite 
certain, and we must take care not to find 
any reference thus early, in the case of 
the clause tv vp.e 7s ovk oftiare to vv. 30, 
31. The -np&Tos fiov , vv. 15, 30 (as in 
Sanscrit every superlative can be con- 
strued like a comparative ; only then it 
always retains its stronger meaning), as 
meaning absolutely earlier, or much earlier 
than I, and thus pointing to an earlier 
which goes back into the very beginning 
of things, is the best explanation of the 
previous epLirpocrdev fxov , according to the 
doctrine of the Logos. 
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a way as had never before happened in the case of any other 
member of his nation. 

It follows from all this that we have here before us a wholly 
unexpected meeting of the two men 1 and a genuine prophetic 
event, which is altogether as immeasurably great and attended 
by as vast consequences, and became at once as significant 
for the moment, as was necessarily the case with the meeting 
of such men in such an age and in such a matter. And the 
same fact follows from all written reminiscences, both from 
those which found expression in the earliest and briefest form 
and from those which were somewhat later and more and more 
definite in their character . 2 

Every purely Divine truth and force which, entering into the 
history of mankind, becomes an eternal possession and an in- 
extinguishable motive-fire of the race, can only spring forth at 
the right moment from its mysterious birthplace and enter in 
an enduring form into the world by means of the sudden, 
momentary, and most profound awakening and agitation of 
the spirit. For if even every deeper truth of mere intellectual 
knowledge can be emitted from the various materials and fibres 
that belong to it only by a movement of the mind which pro- 
foundly seizes and dashes them together, as by powerful friction 
and ignition a spark arises, much more is this the case with 
a truth which is no truth at all for man, if it is not at the same 
time a motive- force which strengthens and impels him to action : 
and such is a truth of religion — so that in the end it is rather 
a power and force than a simple intellectual truth. The various 
separate elements and primary constituents of such a truth may 
have long been in existence — indeed, may during many centuries 


1 In a simple predication we can as 
appropriately select this term, as a vfy is 
chosen by the Apostle John, i. 30, and 
by Luke, Acts ii. 22, xvii, 31. 

2 To the latter belongs, in the first 
place, Matt. iii. 13-17, on account of the 
addition, w. 14, 15, and then, still more, 
John i. 29-34. That is, nothing can be 
more erroneous than to suppose that the 
latter passage is not intended to describe 
the actual event of the baptism of Jesus, 
as far, that is, as this Evangelist considers 
it needful to describe it. The words them- 
selves point to nothing else, for the coming 
of Jesus to the Baptist (ver. 29) cannot 
be an accidental coming, and can only 
indicate the well-known coming to him ; 
and H vv. 29-31 represent what the 
Baptist at once, before the baptism, said 
of him who was coming to him to be 
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baptised, then vv. 32-34 describe just as 
clearly what he said after it. That the 
baptism took place in the interval follows 
from the words, vv. 32-34, and from the 
actual course of events as they had long 
been known and could be read in all the 
earlier Gospels; so that the Apostle in 
this case also simply mentions, out of the 
fulness and higher joy of his knowledge, 
what seemed to him necessary. But the 
connection of the whole narrative also 
leads precisely to the same conclusion ; 
for, after the superhistorical introduction, 
i. 1-18, with vv. 19-28 begins the nar- 
rative of what the Baptist already main- 
tained when he first in spirit certainly 
beheld the Messiah as already present, 
whereupon ver. 29 must follow the nar- 
rative of the baptism of Jesus. 
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have been in operation and become more and more living and 
influential and also increasingly tended to unite together ; but 
it is only the most powerful movement and shock of a moment 
that first drives them in such a way to and into each other that 
that wholly new truth and force which seeks to arise from them 
actually flames forth as sudden fire, and completely fills and 
kindles that mind, or those minds, which are adapted for it. 
And if this is everywhere the case, it is most of all so in the 
present instance, at that moment vvhich becomes the true 
beginning of the highest consummation of all* this long history. 
This, therefore, is precisely the genuine prophetic element, or 
the original, creative moment in religion, which now once more 
appears so powerfully in this history after such a long time of 
stagnation, as if it sought with one blow and one tremendous 
stride forwards to overtake and make up for everything that 
was still possible for it and still wanting in the whole course of 
this general history. We have here in the Baptist the intensi- 
fication of the past prophetic element, and, at the same time, 
the lofty endeavour to reach the highest prophetic attainment 
which, after that of the great prophets of old, was still possible 
by the conjunction with the most direct and actual seeking for 
and calling forth of the Messiah. But as whatever is genuinely 
prophetic and original always seeks and finds its corresponding 
form of expression, the same thing meets us here likewise in 
the highest instance, just as in every other instance of this 
history which is now rising to its highest elevation . 1 


The Previous History of Jesus . 

We have already seen what various endeavours had now 
been awakened. We have further seen the mighty beginning 
of the Baptist's work and his action, which called forth every- 
thing of the deepest and most mysterious nature yet remaining 
in Israel, and, indeed, compelled it, as by an irresistible force, 
to come forth. 

Jesus of Nazareth enters now for the first time into this 
series of movements. Not only the earliest Gospels, the type of 
which is still reproduced in the present Gospel of Mark, but also 
the Apostle John himself, at a much later time, do not deem 
it worth while to narrate anything whatsoever of his earthly 


1 See, on some of these instances, made in the earlier volumes of this history 
Jahrbucher der B. W., i. pp. 147 sq. [re- on the description of such heights of his- 
printed Die drei ersten Evang ., i. pp. 38 tory, apply here, 
eq., 2nd ed.] ; and, generally, the remarks 
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existence and life prior to this moment, because his true his- 
torical significance in its unparalleled greatness really begins 
with this moment, and begins with it so clearly and radiantly 
that whatever lies beyond it in the past is, as it were, eclipsed 
by this radiance, and is in reality scarcely worth speaking of as 
soon as the great matter itself upon which everything depends 
is to be firmly grasped. Indeed, the fact is that everywhere 
the great historical persons of the Bible are brought before us 
only in their truly historical significance, and everything that 
has for this of less importance is touched upon only as by 
accident. Whafc do we know of the youth of an Isaiah, a 
Jeremiah, or even (when taken strictly) of a Moses? Never- 
theless, there is nothing to hinder or to forbid, either in other 
instances or in this particular one, our looking back beyond 
this limit into the previous life and existence of the historical 
Christ. Curiosity may here be active from the most various 
motives; and as in the very earliest times of the Christian 
Church many Gospels soon responded to this desire, so now, 
even in order to properly understand the infinitely momentous 
point of time under our consideration, and with it the great 
phase of this history of the commencing Consummation, we 
have much more powerful motives for looking back as far as we 
are able into the mystery of this unparalleled previous history. 

Jesus, the son of Joseph, was from Nazareth 1 in Galilee, 
where his father’s family were regarded manifestly as having 
been long resident, and as good as natives of the place. Joseph 
was a carpenter, and Jesus was looked upon as willing to 
follow his father in this occupation . 2 His mother Mary had, 
besides him, four younger sons and several younger daughters . 3 
His brothers, Jacob (James), Jose (as was now often said 
for Joseph), Judas, and Simon — particularly the eldest, and 
after him the third — were destined to become eminent. The 

1 According to the expression John i. nectthe two genealogies of Matt, and Luke 
46, 47. Comp. vi. 42 and Matt. ii. 23. more closely by means of it, may be seen 

2 According to the correct reading, in a Greek fragment in Tischendorf’s 
Mark vi. 3 ; although Origen, Contra Cels. Not. Cod. Sin. p. 61, and Epiph. Hcer. 
vi. 36, already refused to accept it. Comp, lxxviii. 7. 

on the other hand the narrative of Justin, 3 According to Mark vi. 3, and many 
Contra Tryph. lxxxviii. — Later Jewish other reminiscences in the Gospels ; for 
legends introduce the name Pantheras for at this time of day it hardly needs a proof 
the father and S'ltOD (probably a corrup- that these were own brothers and sisters, 
tion of the Greek <rr par nari) s) for the since it is everywhere in the Gospels so 
mother (or rather, as others narrated, plain. Yet, Matt. xiii. 55, 56, Judas is 
originally for the father likewise) ; but placed last, perhaps intentionally, in con- 
the origin of these legends has been above sequence of more particular inquiry, 
mentioned, p. 142. A late attempt to re- Comp, also Gott. Gel. Anz. 1865, pp. 
ceive this Panther really into the line of 1163 sq. 
the ancestors of Jesus, and, indeed, to con- 
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father of the family* according to all that we can infer from 
very various indications, died many years before Jesus came 
to the Baptist; and the widowed mother was now generally 
regarded as the head of the house, so that Jesus was also 
naturally briefly distinguished from others of his name as her 
son , 1 particularly as the name Jesus 2 was not rare, and that of 
Joseph very common at that time. 

Although the family was regarded as native in the small 
village of Nazareth, which is not once mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and the brothers and sisters of Jesus certainly 
remained settled there as already married , 3 it appears, never- 
theless, for certain reasons which are no longer positively 
known — perhaps because after the death of the father it had no 
proper supporting head there — to have removed shortly before 
the baptism of Jesus to Cana , 4 which lay somewhat further 
north. The family appears not long afterwards to have re- 
moved to the larger and busy place Kaphar-nahum, on the 
west shore of the Lake of Galilee, and continued to dwell there 
during the greater part of the public ministry of Jesus . 5 It 
removed to Capernaum, according to all indications, because it 
found there the best friends and relatives . 6 A similar reason 
may have contributed to the removal to Cana. 


1 The designation, ‘ the son of Mary/ 
Mark vi. 3 (comp. Matt. xiii. 55, 56), in so 
far presents the popular way of speaking 
of him still more plainly than that of 
the fourth Gospel above mentioned. It 
is true that the name Mary also was at 
that time in very great favour ; but in 
this case the second circumstance above 
mentioned also led to this designation. 

2 Its interpretation, however, in the 
higher Christian sense, as it is now re- 
ferred to in the preliminary history of 
Jesus, Matt. ii. 21, and again, somewhat 
less plainly, Lukei. 31-33, ii. 21,couldonly 
originate subsequently, when the height 
of Christian conviction had been attained. 

3 According to the clear indication, 
Mark vi. 3 (Matt. xiii. 55, 56) comp, 
with Markiii. 31, 33 (where, however, the 
sisters must be left out, ver. 32, with 
the Cod. Vat. and other ancient authori- 
ties, comp. Matt. xiii. 46-48), and at all 
events have no place in the original text. 

4 According to the indications, John ii. 

1, 11, 12, iv. 46; comp. xxi. 2. The 
Fourth Evangelist is the only one that 

mentions at all this Cana, just as he men- 
tions so much else peculiar to himself 
from this early period of the public work 
pf Jesus ; and when he always calls it 


Cana of Galilee , this is hardly intended 
to distinguish it from the Cana which is 
reckoned to belong to Asher (acc. Josh, 
xix. 28), but to distinguish it from a 
Can&th (vol. ii. p. 294), which is also 
more briefly called Kava , situated on the 
east of the Jordan. For even if the Qana 
in Asher is that which has been discovered 
by Robinson, Bill. Bes. (2nd ed. 1856) 
ii. 346, a little south of Tyre, this would then 
have been reckoned to belong to Galilee if 
it had Judaean inhabitants. The Cana here 
intended is now in ruins, with the name 
Qana, el-G’alil. He Saulcy ( Voyage , ii. 
pp. 448 sq.) seeks in vain to prove that 
the somewhat more southern Kaphar 
Kenna is the ancient town. [The Survey of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund prefers 
Kefr Kenna.] The Syrian translators 
remarkably enough pronounce the name 
of the town Qot’ne . Comp. Kairap Korvci 
in Ptol. Geog . v. 16. 

5 According to the chief passage, 
John ii. 12 [see the author’s interpreta- 
tion of it in his Johanneische Schriften, 
vol. i. pp. 153 sq.], and many others in the 
earlier Gospels. 

6 But, as far as we can see, these were 
rather such friends as Jesus gained when he 
began his ministry ; as will appear below. 
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If we further inquire as to the kindred of the family, we 
are able, at all events, to obtain some additional particulars. 
On the one side, Salome, the mother of the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, was, according to all the evidence we can get, 
a sister of the mother of Jesus. The early acquaintance of 
these two Apostles, who subsequently became so famous, with 
Jesus, and the special preference in the kingdom which this 
mother supposes she may expect and claim from Christ for her 
two sons , 1 can be thus most easily explained ; and we should 
be able to conjecture this as probable from the earlier Gospels 
even. But while the earlier Evangelists rather presuppose as 
known the relationship between the two sisters, John after- 
wards mentions it more definitely, although more by way of 
brief hint than as boasting of the kinship — quite in conformity 
with his well-known delicate feeling with regard to such 
matters ! 2 The father, Zebedee, was a well-to-do fisherman at 
Bethsaida, On the Lake of Galilee , 3 but appears to have died 
during the public ministry of Christ ; so that the mother 
could afterwards the more easily accompany her sons every- 
where. 

On another side the mother of Jesus was, according to cer- 
tain reminiscences, related to the mother of the Baptist — a 
point to be considered below. The father of Joseph, on the 
contrary, as far as we can see, had no relations in Galilee ; so 
that it is the more easily intelligible that his family, according 
to what has been said above, had no hereditary residence in 
Galilee. 

As the family, accordingly, though it may have removed to 
Nazareth some thirty years or so before, was not in any case so 
rooted here, by old hereditary landed property, for instance, 
that it could not easily 'remove to some other place, it is on this 
account not at all improbable in itself that it also previously 


1 Matt. xx. 20, 21. The book of the 
Collected Sayings, according to this pas- 
sage of Matt., spoke simply of the * mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ a designation 
•which is retained also Matt, xxvii. 56. 
That her name was Salome is first men- 
tioned by Mark xv, 40, xyi. 1 ; and that 
this Salome is the same woman follows 
from Matt, xxvii. 56. 

2 .John xix. 25. That is, the woman 
who is *here so briefly mentioned simply 
as ‘the sister of his mother’ is, of course, 
not the following Mary, mother of Clopas, 

simply because it would be something 
almost unheard of that two sisters, or 
two brothers, should have the same name. 


It follows that we can then, according to 
all indications from other quarters, think 
only of Salome, who, according to the 
other Gospels also, was present at the 
crucifixion and entombment. Of a rela- 
tionship of John to Jesus through Salome, 
the Greek interpreters of the N.T. also 
thought, but under most arbitrary and 
baseless suppositions : see Hippolytus 
Thebseus, in Tischendorf ’s Anecdota sacra 
et prof. p. 23. 

8 His easy circumstances may be in- 
ferred from Mark i. 20, and other indica- 
tions. With regard to Bethsaida, see 
below. 
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dwelt in other districts outside Galilee. It is true that the 
Apostle John, who elsewhere in his Gospel appears to be very 
well-informed and communicative in such reports about the 
family and its relations, says nothing about another earlier 
birthplace of Jesus : to him Jesus is simply a Nazarene and 
Galilean , 1 as he is everywhere else also thus regarded. Yet this 
is so far of no importance whatever, as this Evangelist, as was 
above remarked, generally passes over all that concerns the 
birth and childhood of Jesus, as comparatively unessential, and 
as, moreover, sufficiently treated of in the earlier Gospels, and 
begins the earthly history of Jesus with his baptism. But the 
two Gospels which in any way bring the history of the earlier 
years within the range of their treatment agree, notwithstanding 
the great differences in other respects of their independent 
narratives, in stating that the parents were at the time of his 
birth on a journey : according to both he was born in Bethlehem 
of Judaea, while Herod the Great was still living . 2 According to 
Matthew, there was connected therewith even a journey into 
Egypt, and not until after Herod’s death did the parents settle 
in Nazareth, intentionally further from Judaea, because they 
feared the cruelty of Archelaus, Herod’s successor in Judaea. 
According to Luke, they had before dwelt in Nazareth, and 
only temporarily, for some outward cause, went to Bethlehem, 
where Jesus was born. And, in fact, these reminiscences cannot 
at all be regarded as wholly groundless. For all narratives 
concerning his early years, as they were committed to writing in 
these two Gospels, it is true, certainly took their present form 
somewhat late comparatively, when Mary and most of those 
who could know more of the details were already dead, and 
only very scattered recollections of that early period could be 


1 For by his own warpls, where, ac- 
cording to John iv. 44, Jesus could not at 
first find any honour, John did not, it is true, 
understand Nazareth alone, because this 

is neither indicated in that connection — 
w. 43-46 — nor in the Gospel generally, as 
the place of his earliest public labours. 
Rut it is incomparably more erroneous to 
try to understand that the word means 
Judaea, which not only contradicts the im- 
mediate context — w. 43-46 — but also all 
the previous part of this Gospel, for the 
very reason that according to ii. 23 (comp, 
w. 11, 12) Jesus really found at once 
more believers in Jerusalem than in 
Galilee. Accordingly, Galilee alone can 
be intended, and the words iv. 44 supply 
at the same time something which could 
have been remarked in connection with 


ii. 13, namely, that another reason why he 
went to Jerusalem to the feast was to see 
whether he would find more faith (and 
honour) there than in Galilee ; a supposi- 
tion which had now been confirmed by 
experience. The Apostle, therefore, here 
also only explains more precisely what was 
already known from the earlier book — 
Mark vi. 1-4 — and undoubtedly not with- 
out reference to this book. To this must 
be added the passage, John vii. 41, 42, to 
be referred to below. Comp, also Gott . 
Gel. Anz., 1863, pp. 1592 sq. The word 
7r arp'ts could of itself signify simply a 
native town (as Josephus, Bell. Jud. iv. 9, 
6), but the context is in this case not in 
favour of that meaning. 

2 See ante, p. 155. 
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collected. Moreover, it is unmistakably the later and higher 
Christian mind itself which not only from curiosity gleaned 
them as they were widely scattered, but also put into them its 
superior knowledge, and animated them afresh with its creative 
power ; and this again is done very differently in Matthew and 
Luke in each case — that is, the nature of the advance generally 
of this more definite development of narratives from the earlier 
history can be seen much more plainly in Luke than in 
Matthew, although those which are found in Luke must have 
arisen wholly without reference to those in Matthew, and 
therefore cannot be in a literal and mechanical way brought 
together and blended with the latter. But on that very account, 
everything that they, notwithstanding, have, in common, has 
all the greater claim to be regarded as the earlier historical 
stratum of both. To that earlier stratum belong especially these 
recollections of a birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, as they appear 
in the present Gospel of Matthew, shorter and more detached, 
yet manifestly in a much more simple and original form, as 
well as more complete as regards the essential matters, than in 
Luke. Nor does it appear on closer examination that what 
one only of these two narrators supplies is purely fictitious, but 
is always ultimately based upon some reminiscence, which at 
the time when it was sought for more zealously belonged to a 
distant past and might therefore be already very dim . 1 Only 
the combination of such scattered reminiscences, and the re- 
animation of them in the Christian mind was quite new at that 
time when this tendency was most active, that is, towards the 
end of the Apostolic age. 

Very closely connected with this reminiscence of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem, the city of David, is that of his Davidic 
descent, and without doubt the latter reminiscence must be 
similarly estimated. It is true we might easily conjecture that 
the thought itself of a descent of Jesus as the Christ from David, 
and therefore his birth in Bethlehem, first arose from the wish to 
find therein a fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah : 
but this conjecture is in itself wholly futile, and, indeed, base- 
less, inasmuch as the Christian mind in the Apostolic age, sup- 
posing it was known that Jesus was not of Davidic descent, 


1 To this class belongs specially (1) 
the narrative of the killing of the infants 
at Bethlehem : though Josephus records 
nothing of the kind, the Assumptio Mosis , ch. 
vi. (comp, ante , p. 60) says of Herod, Occidet 
majores natu et juvenes et non parcet, as a 
proof that he was also regarded especially 


as the slayer of young people ; and (2) 
the narrative of the visit of the Magi to 
Palestine ; and we know how strong was 
the attraction to the West which was then 
felt by the Chaldseans — i.e., the Wise Men 
of the East. 
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could easily have found out another way of reconciling the 
actual history and Old Testament prophecy . 1 Now, we find 
in the actual history that Jesus, after he had become widely 
known and acknowledged, is saluted, by those who perhaps 
desired in some way to flatter him, as ‘ the Son of David ’ ; 2 and 
that he himself does not plainly repudiate this designation as 
improper, but attaches no importance whatever to such a name 
and fame — on the contrary, desired expressly that in the name 
i Messiah 9 something wholly different and infinitely higher 
should be acknowledged, in comparison with which all human 
descent and human fame completely vanish . 3 The less cause 
have we, therefore, to consider it purely unhistorical, if, not- 
withstanding his comparative indifference to it, the recollection 
of his Davidic descent has been very variously intertwined 
with the narratives of his early years. On the contrary, pre- 
cisely the diversity of the development of this reminiscence, as 
we now find it in the two Gospels referred to, points in this 
case also to a genuine early historical basis. For it cannot on 
general grounds be doubted that in this late century it was 
still possible to recognise and distinguish quite well many of 
the descendants of the Davidic family, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had long ago 4 * lost all external reputation and 
had partly also probably become unprotected and without fixed 
dwelling-place. We know how much importance was actually 
and necessarily attached to accurate genealogies , 6 and least of 
all could the descendants of the house of David be easily for- 
gotten; and, moreover, we know quite well how little they 
were forgotten, and that a remnant of faint hope in the minds 
of some was still connected with them . 6 But it can easily 
be supposed that to trace through all its stages the Davidic 
descent in the case of each descendant that lived six hundred 
years after Zerubbabel was often difficult enough without pro- 
tracted inquiries ; and thus in the case of Luke quite another 
genealogy of Joseph than that in Matthew has been preserved, 
that which the latter supplies appearing to be rather only a 
first essay, while that adopted by Luke seems to be the result 


1 For instance, by regarding Bethle- 
hem, according to Mic. v. 1 [A.V. ver. 2], 
as the place of the going forth of the 
Christ on his future return from heaven. 

2 Mark x. 47, 48 (Matt. xx. 31, 32 ; 

Luke xviii. 38, 39), Matt. ix. 27, xv. 22 ; 

* Son of David' is used in the accustomed 

manner simply for the Messiah — Matt. xii. 

23, xxi. 9, 15. 


8 Mark xii, 35 sq. with the correspond- 
ing words in Matt, and Luke. 

4 According to ante , pp. 109 sq. 

5 See vol. i. p. 211 sq.; comp, also 
Josephus, Contra Ap. ii. 7. 

6 See vol. v. pp. 119 sq. ; 263, note 3. 
The best known instance from the cen- 
tury of Christ himself is that of Hillel. 
See ante , p. 19. 
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of continued closer inquiries . 1 And in addition to this, the 
idea of the Davidic descent of Jesus is early enough met with 
beyond these Gospels as an established view, not only in the 
Book of the Revelation , 2 but also in the writings of Paul . 3 Still 
the Apostle John, in direct contrast with the author of the 
Apocalypse, attached so little weight to this as to all other 
externalities, that he expressly relates that the simple Galilean 
descent of Jesus, which was generally received during his 
public ministry, with the exclusion of his Davidic extraction 
from Bethlehem, became a ground of offence to many . 4 

And certainly he does not appear to have been in any case 
of purely Davidic descent on the mother’s side — for instance, in 
such a way as the high priest might take a wife only from the 
tribe of Levi . 5 The accounts in Matthew do not indicate that 
Mary was of Davidic descent : the contrary is rather implied in 
them, inasmuch as in the genealogy of the Davidic family from 
Abraham to Joseph, the father of Jesus, the three alien, or at 
all events unexpected and peculiar mothers, Thamar, Rahab, 
and Bathsheba, are so expressly mentioned , 6 as if precedents 
were intended to be supplied by them for the reception of Mary 
also into the genealogical line. According to the accounts in 
Luke, she was, as a relative of the priestly fami]y of the Baptist, 
rather from the tribe of Levi ; 7 and although this relationship 
itself can have no great significance for the general history , 8 
still the mention of it in Luke shows that no hesitation was 
felt in tracing her derivation to the tribe of Levi. It is true that 
in several of the Apocryphal Gospels that have been preserved, 
Mary is described as of the Davidic family, but in other 
ancient ones her descent is either left undetermined or it is 


1 See my work on Die drei ersten Evan - 
gelien , pp. 203 sq. (2nd ed.). But it must 
now be added [as the author has done in 
the second edition of the above work] as 
a matter of importance that the author of 
the genealogy in Matt, already found to 
his hand, as a finished whole, the second 
also of the three series of fourteen names 
each, and had therefore simply to form 
the last series of fourteen. It was un- 
doubtedly the Book of Enoch, which we 
know from other indications was so much 
read at that time, that supplied the 
author with this previous model. See 
my Abhandlung uber das Alter des B. HenoJch 
in the Kieler Monatsschrift , 1852, pp. 520 
sq. 

2 Rev. v. 5 ; xxii. 16. 

8 Rom. i. 3. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 8 ; Heb. 
vii. 14. 

4 John vii. 41, 42. We might be 


misled by this brief mention of the matter 
in this Grospel to the conjecture even that 
the Apostle desired to deny the idea of 
the descent of Jesus from David, which 
was current in his time ; but he really 
describes simply the folly of such a ques- 
tion about the earthly descent of Christ 
giving rise to a division amongst the 
Jews, as if he deemed an express correc- 
tion of the one incomplete and partial 
opinion as not worth the trouble. In this 
way his manner of narrating, in mentioning 
historical matters, is often very brief and 
disconnected, as simply indicating, rather 
than fully describing, what was otherwise 
well known. 

5 See Antiquities , p. 290. 

6 Matt. i. 3, 5, 6. 

7 See Die drei ersten Evang. (2nd ed.), 

p. 222. 

8 See ante, p. 175. 
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traced back to Levi ; 1 and it may be inferred from another 
book, which was then written, how widespread this view was 
in the beginning of the second century after Christ . 2 But we 
are in fact able on closer consideration to trace all this much 
more definitely. When John so expressly mentions in his 
Gospel that Christ’s under-garment, as had been generally 
seen during the crucifixion, was seamless — woven, therefore, in 
one piece 3 — he can mention this as important simply in order 
to point to Christ’s descent from a mother of priestly family, 
inasmuch as the sons of such mothers appear to have enjoyed 
the privilege of wearing such a garment. And as the Apostle 
John was, as it appears , 4 the son of the sister of the mother of 
Jesus, so in his case also we meet with indications of a kinship 
with the priestly tribe . 5 If, therefore, anyone in the days of 
early Christianity had desired to ascribe to Christ the greatest 
distinction, as men count it, he might have referred to the fact 
that by his parents the best blood of ancient Israel — that of 
David and of Levi — had in his case mingled for the produc- 
tion of a being still higher in dignity. But the New Testament 
nowhere attaches any weight to such things, inasmuch as the 
proper dignity of Christ far outshines all such external advan- 
tages. 

As we have seen above , 6 the narratives from both sources 
agree in a remarkable manner in placing the birth of Jesus in 
the lifetime of Herod the Great : this supposition also belongs 
to the constituents of early reminiscence and tradition. But 
with respect to the first events which befell the child that had 
been born in Bethlehem, the two sets of traditions forthwith 


1 Comp. Thilo’s Cod. Apocr. pp. 319, 
340, with Augustinus, Contra Faustum 
xxiii. 4. In the Protev. Jacobi and in the 
Gospel of the Infancy , preserved in 
Arabic, her family is left undetermined ; 
and this absence of determination in the 
more important Protev. Jacobi is very 
notable. 

2 The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs — Test. Sim. ch. vii. ; Test. Levi 
ch. ii. The parents could not be men- 
tioned by name in this book for artistic 
reasons, but they are plainly enough in- 
tended. 

8 John xix. 23 ; comp. Antiquities , p. 
278. Though John does not further indi- 
cate what is implied by all this, it is cer- 
tain that he omits all explanation simply 
because he regards it as quite superfluous. 

4 Ante , p. 181. 

5 First, that John was yvwffrds to the 

high priest, xviii. 15, 16, may be thus 


most easily explained; comp, my Johan - 
neische Schriften , i. p. 400. Secondly, the 
early reminiscence of the Ephesian bishop 
Polycrates, preserved in Eusebius, Ecc. 
Hist. iii. 31, v. 24, that John had been 
a priest, who wore the irirakov, the dis- 
tinctive priest’s plate, on his brow, inas- 
much as it could be inferred from such 
passages as Deut. xxxiii. 8, 9, that this 
distinctive badge of the high priest’s (see 
the Antiquities , p. 297) was proper at 
least as a matter of rank for all Levites : 
hence the same thing was indeed told 
also of the brother of the Lord, in 
Epiphan. Hcer. xxix. 4, and of Mark, who 
was likewise supposed to be descended 
from the priestly family. Undoubtedly, 
such phrases receive in their Christian 
application at once a much more spiritual 
meaning ; still they cannot be regarded as 
empty phrases and simple fictions. 

6 Ante, p. 155. 
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begin to differ so much that it is vain to seek perforce to har- 
monise them. To mention here only a chief feature of these 
differences — the descriptions in Luke, which are generally of 
a loftier, celestially transfigured type, permit us, in the case of 
the families of the Baptist and Jesus and their surroundings, 
to glance into a region the life of which is so calm and full 
of heavenly blessedness that we could not get from it the 
slightest suspicion of the severe persecutions and calamities 
with which this life also was visited. The narratives in 
Matthew introduce us, quite on the contrary, into the stormily 
agitated opening of this life, in connection with which the 
penetrating sunshine of delivering mercy promises a propor- 
tionally brighter day, with a backward glance at this Star from 
Juda that has now arisen . 1 And evidently much more of an 
originally historical character has been preserved in these 
brief but more varied reminiscences in Matthew. 

It is, accordingly, certain that these narratives did not 
receive their present form before the second half of the Apos- 
tolic age ; that, as regards their purely historical details, they 
are undoubtedly by no means without foundation, but that 
they only represent faint and very scattered reminiscences, and 
that therefore we must not, precisely from the historical point 
of view, either place too low a value upon them or derive from 
them anything which is otherwise baseless. The outlook into 
the dim period before the baptism which is opened to us by 
Luke’s narrative of the boy Jesus in his twelfth year is already 
less obstructed . 2 The twelfth or thirteenth year of a boy was, 
according to ancient custom in Israel, the age at which he 
ceased to be regarded as a child and could first participate in 
the higher sacred institutions of the nation ; 3 we must there- 
fore suppose that Jesus then, for the first time, accompanied 
his parents, who journeyed every year from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem for the Passover, into the Temple and into the halls of the 
famous teachers of the Law which were built around it. Ac- 
cording to Luke, when Jesus came to this sacred spot he here 
forgot on this first visit, and this time most of all, his parents 
and all human affairs, discussed for days together with the 


1 All that can now be known with 
certainty with regard to the relations of 
Herod the Great to this history, and all 
that is connected therewith, has been con- 
sidered partly above (pp. 90, 153 sq.) and 
partly in my work, Die drei ersten Evang. 
The view of the relation of the Holy 

Ghost to J esns and his parents, which is 

of importance also in so far as it is met 


with in both sources, must be referred to 
later on. 

2 This narrative too, is, according to 
reliable indications, earlier than those just 
referred to. See the interpretation of it 
in Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 230 sq. 

3 Comp, on this point, in addition to 
Antiquities^ pp. 93 sq., the Booh Zohar , 
(Sulzbach, 1664), p. 96. 
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wisest Masters as their equal, and, indeed, to the astonishment 
of all present ; and replied to his parents, who anxiously sought 
and at length found him, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ? ’ — but then with childlike obedience he 
immediately submitted again to the parental will. This narra- 
tive enables us, though from afar, yet already very clearly, to 
take a glance full of expectation into an opening life of an 
infinite and most exalted nature, which thus early answers per- 
fectly to that which we find immediately realised in the great 
history of Christ’s public life. But it is only a single glance 
that we can take by means of this narrative into the vestibule 
of that history ; and the New Testament has nothing further 
to say regarding the whole of this life previous to the baptism 
in the Jordan. The aftergrowths of the Evangelical literature, 
which we now call the Apocryphal Gospels, with their narratives 
concerning the parents of Jesus, and Mary in particular, as well 
as the history of his birth, childhood, and youth, are too un- 
historical to detain us here . 1 Summing up all these considera- 
tions, we can say nothing more than that the narratives of the 
New Testament enable us to cast a glance into the two stages 
(the childhood and youth) of the life of Jesus preceding his 
ripe manhood and his contemporaneous baptism in the c 
Jordan and exactly at the beginning of those two stages ; that 
this glance reaches just so far as to make us the more 
desirous to get more closely acquainted with the following 
general public history as the unfolding of those first mysterious 
germs ; and further that we are able with certainty to know at 
least that before the great moment now coming, which was so 
decisive for his outward history, he was already inwardly the 
same man that became the Christ, and that he had from the 
first conceivable commencement of his earthly existence been 
destined for that mission which will now be evidently shown to 
all the world. And if in this endeavour, which a few of such 
narratives venture to make, to open from the earliest con- 
ceivable commencement at once an expectant glance into the 
whole infinite exaltation and unique character of the subse- 
quent life, the human side of the historical reality is somewhat 
put into the background to make way for the purely Divine 
idea, those narratives are, as still closely enough breathed upon 
and animated by the original Christian spirit, too healthy to 

1 A special consideration of these is in the 2nd ed. of Die drei ersten Evang . 
given at the end of my essays on the i. pp. 135-160]. Here there is scarcely 
origin and nature of the Gospels, Jahrbb. anything further to report from them. 
der B. W, vi. pp. 51 sq. [now reprinted 
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permit them wholly to overlook and leave unmentioned that 
side. This can be seen particularly in the brief but correct 
terminations, where such narratives betray an inward inclina- 
tion to stoop again from their elevation somewhat more to 
earthly and human features . 1 

There is only one other thing besides from that early period 
which is certainly known to us, and is in many respects of im- 
portance. At that time there was in Jerusalem a learned 
school 2 for the teachers of the Law, which enjoyed a great 
reputation, and to have been educated in it was regarded as a 
special distinction. Now, we know by definite testimony 3 * that 
Jesus never attended this, school, nor received there any of the 
elements of his education. Really the above-mentioned nar- 
rative of the boy Jesus in the Temple also receives its most 
striking illustration if he who subsequently never needed in- 
struction in this learned school could thus early hold the most 
learned dialogues with its chiefs. But it must be remembered 
that in Israel all education turned from the earliest times almost 
exclusively upon the true religion, and the learned school in 
Jerusalem was unable to limit to any extent, even to the least 
member of the Community, the freedom of inquiry and teaching 
which had been sanctioned by that religion. Thus had the 
fortunate freedom in this respect been preserved for both 
teachers and learners. But the fact that Jesus did not need 
for his own personal instruction the learned school of that 
time shows us only the more plainly what the spirit was which 
from the very first ruled him. 

In fact, Jesus would never have become what he subse- 
quently became in the light of the great public history of his 
life, if his mind had not from the very first received the Divine 
designation and power needful for it. Everything purely spiri- 
tual is superhistorical, itself the original source and life of all 
history, and leads us, as we watch it, to a mysterious elevation 
which we can simply recognise as it is and reverently bow before. 
We stand here before the highest instance, and likewise the 
highest proof, of this great fact. When the spiritual, or, indeed, 


1 As, ‘ the child grew and waxed 
always stronger in perfect wisdom, and 
G-od’s favour was upon him, 5 Luke ii. 40 ; 
comp. ver. 52, and similarly i. 80. That 
this is not accidental appears also from 
the fact that the Apocryphal Gospels that 
speak of this period have always quite 
different terminations. 

2 See ante , p. 81. 

8 John vii. 15, only incidentally re- 

marked ; but John mentions here only more 


definitely what we might conjecture as 
in itself probable from the other Gospels. 
Subsequently, the same thing occurred in 
the case of the Twelve (not in Paul’s case), 
Acts iv. 13 ; for the expressions ay pdfifiaroi 

f 

and fiiwrai said of Mohammed in 

the Koran) can have no other meaning 
than this. 
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the supreme-spiritual, which is the Divine itself, looked at with 
regard to its origin and issue, enters into the human body, it is 
subjected to all the necessary limitations and weaknesses of the 
body ; and the knowledge of individual — i.e. earthly things, is 
as limited in time and space to the individual spirit as is action, 
so far as it refers to this individual thing and affects what is 
individual. But in the midst of these limitations and these 
weaknesses, the individual spirit is able in perception and action 
to pass through all these limitations and weaknesses, and not 
only perfectly to rediscover the purely Divine, but also perfectly 
to retain it and to submit itself most perfectly to its operations, 
so that the spirit’s perception and action, although more or less 
limited as regards time and place, becomes, as regards both its 
luminous matter and its beneficence and blessing, the Divine 
itself ; and that which is weak, mortal, and mutable, is glorified 
in that which is most mighty, immortal, and eternal, just as the 
latter is glorified in the former as regards the world. And this 
highest attainment of spirit is either never realised in the 
world’s history, or it is realised perfectly for the first time in one 
who is qualified for this purpose ; but wherever it is actually per- 
fectly realised in an individual, there the perfect, true religion 
has entered into the history of the world, in order, as a light 
and radiant model, never again to be lost, since the design and 
end of all history is that the perfect true religion may arise and 
reign. Now, the perfect true religion, or the Consummation, 
was at that time most intensely sought for above everything 
else in Israel — the soil which had been as no other prepared 
for it — and was, as something which had grown indispensable, 
evoked from this soil as by the most mighty spiritual conflict. 
If, therefore, the spirit qualified for this task was also already 
actually present, his mode of treating the task proposed, his 
approach to it, and his way of entering upon it, his whole 
action, conflict, and suffering for it, must become the process 
of the realisation of the Consummation itself, and the loftiest 
life-work could in this case be accomplished that had ever been 
proposed to an individual spirit inhabiting a perishable human 
frame. 

There is a wonderful charm in the very nature of a mission 
which is proposed to the spirit as springing from Divine desig- 
nation and necessity. If the proper agent approaches it, it 
shows to him its vast difficulty, but, at the same time, the 
infinite glory of its inviting reward, and thus leaves him no rest 
until it is accomplished. And the more gigantic the task is, 
the greater are the conflicts which it imposes, but the higher 
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also is the eternal reward it brings with it. In this case the 
highest task had been proposed which could be put before any, 
even the most capable, mind. It had taken long ago shape in 
Israel, and waited for the man who should be adequate to its 
accomplishment ; but it made itself felt in a specially urgent 
and specially powerful manner after the Baptist had brought 
it forth from the mists of that age and planted it where it shone 
in celestial brightness. Who brings the Consummation as the 
true Messiah — as the ancient prophets saw him beforehand with 
prophetic soul, as all the most believing religious spirits of the 
centuries expected him, as just now the Baptist most strongly 
longed for him and called him forth ? After the most im- 
mediate one of the three above-mentioned preconditions had 
been realised by the Baptist, who can meet the still more diffi- 
cult requirements of the other two, which, if they were not 
present to the Baptist’s mind as definitely as they were above 
described, yet were involved in the very nature of the great 
task itself P Who has even so much as the courage to enter 
by thought and action into the meaning and the requirements 
of this task ? It is quite true that the mission itself, with its 
gigantic power, must in turn exalt and sustain the man who 
possesses the human courage and the Divine qualification fully 
to enter into it ; but who could foresee the demands of this un- 
attempted work and suppose beforehand that he possessed the 
incalculable resources which it demanded? Or of whom could 
this be believingly hoped for ? 

The Baptism of Jesus . 

There was, however, one thing which the Baptist could, in 
conformity with his character as above described, already know 
from the Messianic passages of the Old Testament; and that 
he correctly perceived and believingly held fast this one thing, 
and* indeed, permitted himself to be correctly led in Divine faith 
by what he had correctly perceived, constitutes the bridge to 
the further development of the whole future history. He knew 
well, as was above said, that only that man who was quite free 
from sin could become the true Messiah ; and if he should in 
some way observe in anyone coming to his baptism this Divine 
mark, he was undoubtedly resolved to proclaim to him this 
Divine designation, and wait for what would come of it. In 
fact, this consideration and this resolution must have naturally 
come to him from the nature of his mission as confessor and 
absolving baptist. For no one else made like him such a 
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general, keen, and undisguised acquaintance with the im- 
measurable extent and terrible nature of sin as it was then 
in Israel; moreover, he undoubtedly, above all men, had 
mightily wrestled with its power within himself, and could 
become such a stern preacher of repentance only as he laid 
the most rigorous demands upon himself. But he had un- 
doubtedly hitherto found no one in whom he did not perceive 
the power of sin, and whose sins accordingly he could not 
forgive upon repentance. Now, suppose that at last he should 
find a man unlike all the rest in this respect ? Must he from 
first to last treat him just like all the rest ? Or must not his 
heart then exult, if he was himself really a godly and believing 
man in Israel, that he had at last found the longed-for one? and 
must he not submit himself in faith to him instead of, as his 
spiritual superior, simply forgiving him his sin 9 That he should 
not be easily mistaken in thus judging a man was provided 
against by the possible circumstantiality which the discourses 
and appeals before and after the baptism admitted of ; for we 
have, according to all that we have seen, every reason to suppose' 
that he dealt very carefully with everyone that desired to be 
baptised by him, and passed over nothing in haste. 1 

When Jesus came to the Baptist to be baptised, he followed 
the best impulse of the time, as that has been above described. 
Neither was he the first Galilean that came to the Baptist, and 
tarried for a time with him. 2 And, without doubt, the Baptist 
had then been long known, since the Galileans, according to an 
express historical reminiscence, 3 were the last that visited him 
in large numbers. From the nature of the case the Baptist 
first discoursed at length with the man that sought to be bap- 
tised ; by these previous conversations he must have soon per- 
ceived that he was speaking with one who was wholly unlike 
all that had hitherto come to him, and gladly must his heart 
have said to him, that at last He had come for whom he had 
all along been vainly looking. If the Baptist then said, ac- 
cording to the Fourth Evangelist, with an expression from the 
Old Testament, 4 ‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh on him- 
self the sin of the world ! ’ he only said thereby what he in any 
case really felt in substance and must have acknowledged 
as true. For whoever, as free himself from the power of sin, 
comes into the world for its redemption, as was expected of 

1 In so far the representation that John i. 34 sq. 

the Baptist supposed he had certain marks 3 Mark i. 5 ; Matt. iii. 5. 

by which he might discern the Messiah 4 Taken from ‘Isa.’ liii. 7, with a free 

(John i. 33) has quite the stamp of history, adaptation. 

2 As is also definitely enough indicated, 
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the Messiah by the Baptist, who was so much occupied with 
sin and its burden, can do no other than take upon himself the 
burden of the world’s sin ; as, indeed, in a slighter degree, every- 
one who endeavours to keep himself as free as he can from sin 
and will still help the world, must be prepared to share in the 
sufferings of its sin. If, in any case, amongst the other Mes- 
sianic excellences which the Baptist at once recognised in 
Jesus, not the least was sweetness and gentleness, he might 
easily be led to this expression, since, at all events, he did not 
as yet expect in him at once the stern judge alone . 1 Moreover, 
this sentence was not addressed by the Baptist directly to Jesus 
himself, but only occasioned by the sight of him, and uttered 
concerning him to others ; and constantly, both before and after 
his baptism, the simple sight of Jesus already at that time made 
this impression upon him . 2 When Jesus asked to be baptised 
by him, he said, according to the present Gospel of Matthew, 
with words of simple deprecation, ‘ I have need to be baptised 
of thee, and comest thou to me ? ’ Yet Jesus insisted on his 
request for baptism, expressly declaring, according to the 
present Gospel of Matthew, ‘ Thus it becometli us to fulfil 
all righteousness,’ — not to avoid anything that God has at 
any time required from all Israel as its duty, according 
to the same principle which always guided him subsequently 
also, as will appear below. This divinely authorised pre- 
liminary work of the Baptist was, in fact, the necessary passage 
to the coming of the Messiah himself; no living member of 
the Community might hold aloof from it, at all events as regards 
the higher duty it involved — not even he who might become, 
but as yet was not, the Messiah. 

Accordingly he submitted to be baptised : and as this shock, 
following a profound confession from the depth of the soul, could 
produce a powerful effect upon everyone that underwent it, so 
that his face as he emerged under the hand of the Baptist 

1 In that description, ‘Isa.’ ch. liii. nttered his feelings precisely in this or 
also, the final victory, with the conquest some other sentence. But exactly this 
of the incorrigible, ver. 12, does not follow very peculiar expression, which is repeated, 
until much later; the perfectly correct by him twice so definitely, vv. 29, 36, 
announcement by the Baptist, on an earlier may very well be a sentence which the 
occasion, of the stern correction and punish- Apostle remembered with sufficient accu- 
ment by the Messiah, Matt. iii. 11, 12, is racy to have heard from the Baptist ; he 
therefore not cancelled by this expression, was, as we know, at that time himself a 
John i. 29, and a real contradiction cannot disciple of the Baptist’s (see below), 
be found here. It is true the Fourth 2 As is so forcibly indicated by the 
Evangelist often puts the words of the repetition of the utterance, vv. 29, 36. 
Baptist in his own peculiar form, reporting It is implied by the meaning of the 
less the expression than the thing itself; narrative that the sentence is not in- 
and we might in this case also consider it tended to be addressed directly to Jesus, 
comparatively unimportant whether he 
VOL. VI. 0 
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naturally presented to his keen practised eye all kinds of 
indications both of the effect of the whole ceremony upon him, 
and of the true state of his inward cleansing and renewal, so 
now also he whose wholly exceptional character the Baptist had 
previously recognised, must emerge as another man than he 
was before, and in his unique purity and glory shining forth 
still more distinctly. The Baptist must in this moment per- 
fectly clearly observe on him that celestial sign for which he 
had all along looked. And if the baptism was not to remain for 
him without its effect and consequences, but most powerfully 
move and purifyingly agitate him under the hand of the Baptist, 
as was the case with others, this moment must likewise for 
Jesus himself become one of a total cleansing and regeneration. 
But in liis case the cleansing was simply that in which he also, 
upon the call and consecration of the Baptist, suddenly felt that 
as the Messiah he had become quite another man ; free from 
the duties of his past life which now lay quite closed before 
him, having become purely conscious of his highest divine 
designation as the new obligation and duty of his life, and 
dedicating himself to it alone in all pure sincerity. This solemn 
moment thus became the true natal hour of Christianity ; all 
that was highest in the past ages concentrated itself in this 
moment for the formation of something new which must be- 
come the Consummation itself, and this new thing developed 
itself from the same moment unalterably and irresistibly, in 
conformity with its own spirit, in such a way that all the 
future was involved in it. And in comparison with the sig- 
nificance of this great central fact, it is a matter almost 
of indifference what the external forms were in which the im- 
measurable truth, greatness, and exaltation of the moment were 
then immediately expressed. 

As, however, the most spiritual and highest facts always 
seek and find their most suitable symbols and telling expres- 
sions, so in this case precisely the infinite and divine signifi- 
cance of it was very early compressed into a few most living 
symbols and expressive words, and a brief Evangelical narrative 
was formed which suffices to bring out clearly and tellingly the 
highest fact which is here really presented. 4 The Holy Spirit 
in all its fulness and power descended upon him as he 
emerged from the water, and descended upon him, not merely 
transiently and variably, but also remained upon him, coming 
down from heaven visibly as a dove, and as certainly beheld as 
a dove coming down from heaven can be beheld ; 9 we have here 
in the most expre ssive symbol the truest idea of this moment, 
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as far as the eye also strongly desires to behold the divine when- 
ever it is revealed, and in innocence can behold it. The Holy 
Spirit, in all its living fulness, must rest upon the Messiah, if 
the latter is what he ought to be ; this had previously been the 
thought of the Old Testament ; 1 but while the Old Testament in 
its earlier periods could perhaps conceive of the descent of God 
Himself upon the monstrous Cherub , 2 it is now something 
quite new that the Holy Spirit is beheld thus descending, but 
descending, as becomes its refined, delicate nature, only as a 
small white dove. And thereby was supplied the first expressive 
symbol under which Christianity cast one of the most urgent 
truths of its own system of thought productively and clearly 
into the world . 3 ‘ And at the same time (since the unmistakable 
word could still less be wanting) a heavenly voice was heard 
declaring that he was the Messiah/ likewise in language of 
the Old Testament ; 4 and he whose coming had been long in- 
tensely desired and for whom such words of the Old Testa- 
ment had long waited, was thus divinely called. 

What is there in all this which the event itself has not 
confirmed, and what that is not thus expressed simply in the 
briefest and most striking manner ? Neither can anything be 
intended, according to the sense of this narrative, that could not 
really be seen and heard by everyone, as, indeed, from the 
nature of the case, this as well as every other baptism was 
perfectly public; and at all events the two men who were here 
most immediately concerned must, according to the meaning of 
the narrative, both feel all this. It is true the earliest and 
simplest narrative, as it has been preserved substantially in all 
three first Gospels, confines the seeing and hearing to Jesus, 
but evidently this is due simply to the brevity and simplicity 
of the style of writing. When the fourth Evangelist, on the 
other hand, especially mentions that the Baptist saw and heard 
such things and testified expressly that he had both seen and 
heard, he thereby simply supplies in so far only what was strictly 
implied in the nature of the case , 6 for to him who is here 
everywhere the primary agent, to the Baptist as prophet, the 
heavens are rent in the most direct sense, that he may be 

1 Isa. xi. 2 comp, with xlii. 1 and religion the dove is a well-known sacred 

similar passages. bird ; however, the early Christian con- 

2 See Prophets of the Old Testament , ception had certainly no reference to all 

vol. iv. pp. 27 sq. this. 

3 It is true that the Spirit of God is 4 Ps. ii. 7, ‘Isa.’ xlii. 1. 

already represented in the figure Gen. i. s Yet Luke already expresses himself, 

2 tarn comp. < j • A as brooding like a hi. 21, 22, in his freer way of abbreviation 

. . , . J , . , , . . somewhat more generally and indefinitely, 

bird upon its nest ; and m the Assyrian 

o 2 
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permitted to hear and see what hitherto no one had seen and 
heard, just as in the Old Testament the heavens can be opened 
to every true prophet, and to him first of all men . 1 

This is all that we now certainly know with regard to the 
meeting of Jesus with the Baptist. It might readily be sup- 
posed that the particular day and moment of the baptism of 
Jesus was of comparatively small importance, and that the 
present narratives in the New Testament had first trans- 
ferred all the most important proceedings connected with the 
meeting to this one moment ; for it is certainly quite clear that 
Jesus would not have become the Christ at all without the 
powerful impulse which the Baptist imparted to his time 
generally, or without a meeting with him. As a fact, we can 
infer from the fourth Gospel that the meeting of Jesus with 
him lasted several days. But there is nowhere any trace of a 
longer stay of Jesus with him, as of a disciple with a master ; 
and as baptism had then in its early period generally some- 
thing of an extremely violent and overpowering character 
about it, the power of the moment might in this case above all 
others quickly bring to light all that was previously lying hid 
beneath the deeper soil. The lightning-flash of the Baptist 
struck nowhere else such a prepared object as in the case of 
Jesus. And thus we have no reason to regard the substantial 
facts of the above narratives as really otherwise than they 
appear. 


The End of the Baptist. 


When, eleven hundred years previously, the first human 
monarchy was founded in Israel, a strong desire for it had 
likewise long before taken possession of the nation ; and when 
at that time there came in Samuel the true prophet that could 
properly found it, a prophetic eye had likewise quickly deter- 


1 Owing to the great importance of 
this first true initiatory moment of Chris- 
tianity, it is not surprising that many 
hands w r ere early busy in variously adding 
to or emending the brief words of the 
primitive narrative. But it is only what 
the Apostle John reports, in a certain 
sense byway of supplement, which is well 
founded; all the other divergencies are 
arbitrary, or wholly erroneous, changes. 
This is the case with the reading in Just. 
contra Tryph. lxxxviii., which gives simply 
the two clauses of Ps. ii. 7 instead of the 
above celestial utterance composed of the 
two passages from the Old Testament ; 
with the reading of the Evang. Ebrseorum, 


in Epiph. Hcer, xxx. 13, which seeks even 
to place the words Matt. iii. 14, 15, after 
verse 17, but simply without any suffi- 
ciently correct understanding of the whole 
narrative, and at the same time by seeking 
to emend the words themselves weakened 
and debased them ; further, with the 
addition in Just, contra Tryph. lxxxviii., 
according to which, when Jesus was im- 
mersed, fire was kindled in the Jordan, as 
if even on his immersion something of a 
corresponding divine nature must have 
happened. But the mention of this fire 
has been simply taken clumsily from 
Matt. iii. 11. 
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mined who was the right man to be king. Thus, unfailing as 
the lightning’s flash is the prophetic eye, and thus necessarily 
is that which has been long prepared for in the secret opera- 
tion of all good forces at last determined by a single unfailing 
glance and the higher agitation of one divine moment. In 
that early time, also, there shone around the man that had 
been thus chosen the marks of divine favour and success, and 
all the auguries of a great future prosperity moved before the 
first steps of him that was to be king ; 1 and then, also, it was 
the true Theocracy which was simply to flourish afresh as 
rejuvenated and strengthened by the new monarchy. All this 
is now repeated after a still longer period of waiting, and a 
yet profounder longing. At length we have here again a great 
acknowledged prophet, and there comes a king who had been 
called forth by him as from a distance ; who is then at the 
happy moment acknowledged and consecrated ; and who like- 
wise must first gather together his adherents and establish 
his kingdom. But this king who emerges from the waters 
of the sacred Jordan must, after all, found an entirely different 
kingdom, and with entirely different means, than Samuel for- 
merly expected, first from Saul and then from David. This 
was known, too, by the Baptist, only he could not know and 
appreciate it in detail in the same way as He who then him- 
self took it in hand. And precisely because the kingdom of 
the Consummation, if it became the true one, must at the 
same time become, and soon became, in its actual realisation, 
a very different one from that which even the keenest prophetic 
eye could have foreseen and the most burning desire have 
longed for, the ways, and therefore the views and hopes also, 
of the two heroes of the regeneration necessarily divided more 
and more soon after Jesus also now began to work inde- 
pendently for his mission. Not that the men themselves 
desired to separate, still less to oppose each other, but the 
very different position and work which each, and particularly 
Jesus, had now to take up, led them more and more as time 
went on further from each other, as must be shown in detail 
below. 

As without the foundation of the true religion in the Old 
Testament the perfect religion in the New could not arise, so 
still less could Christianity without the baptism of John. The 
profoundly earnest, inflexible advance from the great ancient 
truth to the Consummation, with the strict requirement of 
sincere repentance and a complete renewal and purification of 

1 See vol. iii. pp. 15 sq. 
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the life, which belonged to the essence of the Baptist’s work, 
which, indeed, constituted that work itself, passed from him 
into Christianity, and lastingly forms the deepest foundation 
and the most necessary condition of its existence. In fact, 
Christianity in its youth lived and moved in the thoughts, 
language, and symbols of the Baptist ; and it is only gradually 
that it rises with growing independence and necessity above 
this its basis. The great instrument and symbol of this 
powerful cleansing and regeneration, baptism, was also trans- 
mitted from it to Christianity ; and this, although gradually 
taking an altered form, points back plainly enough to its 
temporal origin as well as to its indispensable and unchanging 
condition. Certainly, the Baptist and his work cannot be 
esteemed too highly ; and yet Christianity, which was called 
forth as by force by him (as far as a man can do this), as it 
then actually took shape and obtained an imperishable exist- 
ence, is something quite other and higher than the Baptist’s 
work. 

The Baptist lived and laboured, after the moment above 
described, which we may truly call the highest of his life, long 
enough to rejoice over, and himself promote, the first progress 
of the Christianity which lie had called into existence ; but he 
also lived long enough to misunderstand its further develop- 
ment (see below). However, his days were numbered ; the 
men in power feared liis word and his work, as he had a great 
reputation amongst the people ; and if the Synedrion 1 could 
not bring any charge against him, very soon another and more 
powerful enemy supposed that he had cause to fear all kinds of 
bad things from him. 

He did not remain in any one fixed place by the Joi'dan, 
but on both banks of the river, according as his mission 
seemed to require ; most of all, probably, by the southern 
Jordan, but also as far north as Galilee . 2 In addition, he 
probably selected, as he went about the country, other places 
for a stay of some time, if they presented to him an abundance 
of flowing water, which was indispensable ; 3 as we learn this 


1 See ante, pp. 171 sq. 

2 In what definite locality beyond the 
Jordan the Bethania mentioned John i. 
28 ; comp, with iii. 26 lay, vve do not 
at present know exactly ; but with Origen 
to substitute for it Bethabarah, known to 
us from Judg. vii. 24, is not less arbitrary 
than with him to change the reading in 
Mark v. 1. It is noteworthy that Mark 

viii. 22, Bethania , is found in many MSS. 


for Bethsaida ; and, according to what 
has to be mentioned in connection with 
the history of Lazarus below, it lay con- 
siderably north. 

3 Where the iEnon near Salim (John 
iii. 23 — which, according to the Peshito, 
must be supposed to have been written 
originally in the best Oriental orthography 
JP pi? — i. 6. fountain of doves) w as situated, 
appears to be doubtful. If it lay, accord- 
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now not so much from the earlier Gospels as from occasional 
remarks in the Gospel of John . 1 He conld not permit his 
labours to be limited by the boundaries of the territories of the 
various rulers* of the time, and it could not be his scrupulous 
intention to spare these rulers themselves the stern words of 
his mouth when they appeared necessary. He had accordingly 
uttered, whether in Judea on this side the Jordan, or in Perea 
on the other side, which was subject to the Tetrarcli Herod 
Antipas, we do not know on what occasion, but certainly not 
without just cause, a severe censure on the unlawful, sinful 
second marriage 2 of this prince, and this free word of his had 
come to the ears of this ruler. This induced the prince to 
imprison the stern preacher of repentance who was so gladly 
listened to by the people generally, and on that account appeared 
to be dangerous. Probably he was arrested on some occasion 
as he once more pursued, quite unsuspectingly, his calling some- 
where beyond the Jordan. But apprehensive as this prince 
was in every direction, he was unwilling to put him to death, 
notwithstanding the repeated urgent requests of his wife , 3 
who justly felt herself chiefly condemned. He imprisoned him, 
on the contrary, in the fortress of Mach ferns ; 4 probably also 


ing to the .ancient Onomasticon, eight 
Roman miles from Scyt.hopolis, we must 
suppose it was the Ainun which Robin- 
son (in his Bibl. Res., p. 305, but which 
is contrary to p. 333) thought he had 
found south of that town ; and in that 
case we must suppose that Salim was the 
present SiUim to the north-east of Sichem. 
But, according to John iii. 22-26 ; iv. 
3, 4, it did not lay in Samaria [as the 
author supposed in his first edition, 1855, 
p. 1G6, which Keim still quotes], but in 
Judea ; and the ancients in the Onoma- 
sticon probably confound the Salem of 
Gen. xiv. 18 (which, according to all ap- 
pearances, was situated in the north-east 
beyond Jordan), with the Salim meant 
Judith iv. 4, while the reading SaAr?/* in 
John is doubtful. We prefer, therefore, 

to think of the two places, ppi 
(Josh. xv. 32), in the furthest south-east 
of Judah, the situation of which, it is 
true, has not yet been completely redis- 
covered. The first place would, accord- 
ingly, be pronounced ; and Tris- 

tram ( The Land of Israel , p. 367) found 
in this district a Rug'um Salameh (i.e. — 
ruins of Sal&me). Comp, also vol. i. 
p. 307 (vol. iii. p. 187 to be emended 
accordingly), and the Jalirbb. der Bibl. 
Wiss. x. p. 160. At all events Ain on was 


not situated by the Jordan, since John 
says that much water was found there ; 
and we must be on our guard against 
connecting, with Wolcott and Robinson 
(ibid. iii. 280 sq.), the Baith ‘ Ainun with 
nijy ITO Josh. xv. 59; in some such 
way as if 'jy had to be read. 

1 In this respect, also, John exhibits 
exactly the same characteristics which 
distinguish him with regard to points of 
chronology (see pp. 1 49 sq.). In the earlier 
Gospels it was always only the Jordan 
quite generally which was mentioned ; but 
in that case it would be difficult to com- 
prehend how at least the disciples of the 
Baptist baptised also elsewhere than in 
the Jordan ; and a superstition with re- 
gard to the special virtue of the water of 
the Jordan cannot be supposed in his case. 

2 See ante , p. 77. 

3 With regard to whom, see ante, 
pp. 76 sq. 

4 See ante, p. 78. The ruins of this 
once-famous fortress were discovered by 
Seetzen [as early as 1807] on the north- 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, above the 
valley of the Zerka; but since his time 
no other traveller has visited and more 
particularly described it. See on this 
fortress Seetzen’s Reisen (Berlin : 1854), 
vols. i. and ii., and my remarks on his 
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visited liim there, was astonished at the power of his speech, 
and was often filled with serious reflections as he listened to 
him. This state of things must have lasted a considerable 
time, as we shall see subsequently : while it continued, his 
disciples were permitted to visit him freely. But at last, as 
Mark narrates, 1 Herodias nevertheless, by surprise, elicited 
from the prince the order for his execution. However, amongst 
the people there were many who saw a divine punishment for 
the murder of such a righteous man in the unsuccessful war of 
the Tetrarch with Aretas ; 2 and his disciples not only buried 
with all honour the body which had been outraged by the 
execution, but also after his death continued his work, as we 
shall see subsequently. 

THE SECOND ELEVATION. 

Jesus as Christ. — His General Position. 

(1) As regards his fundamental Thought . 

It follows from the very idea of the Messiah that Jesus, as 
soon as he began to labour as the Messiah, having been led to 
do so by the admonition of the Baptist and his own conscious- 
ness, was absolutely free to choose his own way to the goal, 
undisturbed by the special counsels and desires of the Baptist 
or any other man. In everything which belonged to his own 
special mission, he had only One above him, whose word and 
whose gentlest hint, indeed, must be to him a command. This 
was God Himself, God in all His truth and glory, and especially 
as He who had imposed upon him precisely this most unique 
vocation, and sought by him to find the Consummation of His 
kingdom accomplished. The Baptist himself could not regard 
the matter otherwise. For there was nowhere a contention 
with regard to the ultimate object. All the most various divi- 
sions in the nation, though the individuals belonging to them 

discovery of these ruins in the Jahrbb. der 1873), with a description of Machserus, 
Jiibl. Wiss. vii. p. 118 sq. Robinson did ch. xiv. pp. 258 sq. Tristram appears 
not visit the place on his second journey ; not to be aware of Seetzen’s earlier visit 
neither de Saulcy, even on his second to the fortress], 
journey in the year 1865, nor anyone 1 Mark vi. 14-29. 
else down to the present time [1866]. 2 See ante, p. 78; according to Joseph. 

Comp, the Gbtt. Gel . Anz. 1866, p. 1571. Ant. xviii. 5. 2. But when Josephus pro- 
On the other hand, Count Btirkard (ed. duces as the cause of John’s execution 
Laurent, p. 53) says: ‘ Macherus hodie simply the general fear of popular tumults 
Haylon trans Jordanem quam et vidi’ [In on the part of the Tetrarch, we see that 
the year 1872 Canon Tristram conducted he no longer possessed a full recollection 
an expedition to the east side of the of the matter. The narrative in Mark is 
Dead Sea, and published the results in incomparably more accurate and instruc- 
ts work Discoveries on the East Side of tive. 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan (London: 
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might differ as regards the clearness or vagueness, the boldness 
or timidity of their way of thinking about it, were agreed in 
their hope of the speedy coming of a Messiah who would at 
last lead them to the longed-for prosperity. But as to the 
way in which this Messiah should attain the goal, even the 
Baptist himself had no other view than that he would certainly 
have rejected every way that departed from the strictness ot 
the true religion which any Messiah might propose to take. 
Still less could the Baptist instruct Jesus as to the way which 
he had to go. And as the task itself which was here proposed, 
and the vocation which had now to be obeyed, were absolutely 
unique in the world’s history, so never was the choice of the 
right way left so perfectly free to a human will as in this case, 
where the awful goal that glistened in the far distance must 
either be reached with complete certainty by a wholly untried 
way, or from the very first could not even be properly attempted. 

However, the choice of the right way is again itself con- 
ditioned by the clear perception of that which has to be at- 
tained : and in this case it was the Kingdom of God in its Con- 
summation. Accordingly, the sole and really decisive point is, 
what was the idea of this kingdom that moved before the mind 
of Jesus in firm outline ? In fact, the right conception of that 
kingdom necessarily constituted alone the immovable foun- 
dation of the Messiah’s work, upon which all proper Messianic 
action had to be based. 

Now the whole life of the discourses and thoughts of Jesus 
with regard to the perfected kingdom of God centres in the 
profound unity and certainty of the two propositions, that it is 
already with himself present on the earth, and that it will come 
with himself : two propositions which appear at first sight 
irreconcilable, but both of which he incontestably maintained 
from the first beginning of his Messianic or public labours, 
and in the inner unity of which lies the whole great new truth 
which he brought into the world. 

The very first word with which he, in contrast with the 
simple call to repentance of the Baptist, began as Messiah, was 
the glad tidings that the kingdom of God is now present, and 
the time of the simple expectation of it has been fulfilled: that 
it is now present and in operation with all its beneficent deeds 
and doctrines as the sure evidences of its actually present exist- 
ence, and accordingly also, with both its rights and its duties : 
that is, with its undeniable right further to reveal itself in the 
visible world before men and to advance amongst them, and 
with the duties which it imposes upon its own members, as 
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many as already take a living part in it or as are urged by a 
higher desire to take pai't in it. Precisely this is the glad 
tidings (the Gospel with which Jesus as the Messiah appears 
in the world ). 1 It is true he brings the glad message only as 
an addition to the requirement of the Baptist, and insists the 
more on all that the Baptist had demanded as regards profound 
repentance and purification of the entire life the more this 
alone must prepare for the entrance to the exaltation and joy 
of the kingdom of God. But when that fundamental condition 
has been presupposed as naturally implied in the nature of the 
case, precisely the joyful certainty that the kingdom of God 
which is based upon such a foundation is already present., and 
faith in its presence, come into the foreground. And while the 
Baptist began with and never went beyond his simple rigorous 
requirement, Christ begins and closes the work of his life with 
the joyful certainty that that to which the rigorous demand is 
intended as a preparation and introduction is not the less 
already actually present. Elevated joy and buoyant courage 
from the certainty of divine exaltation and divine victory, 
truly royal assurance and freedom, are thus the starting-point 
of Christianity, as this is implied in the very name and idea of 
the Messiah. And the royal triumphant joy continued always 
to radiate from the brow of the genuine Messiah, although this 
joy must in the future, as from the very first, always be no 
other than that which has been preceded by the profound re- 
pentance and purification of the Baptist. Nor in the brief earthly 
career (which was soon greatly beset with trouble and vicissi- 
tudes) of the Messiah when he had now appeared, does either this 
certainty ever cease — that the kingdom of God is henceforth 
already present, or the pure victorious joy which springs from 
this faith : it breaks out, as could not otherwise be, precisely at 
the beginning with the greatest depth and strength , 2 but remains 
in the later period of this earthly career of Christ always the 
same , 3 and even amid the last pains of death it is still testified to 
by him as the most certain truth of his whole life . 4 And if in the 
earlier form of narration it is explained more according to its first 
historical outburst, and so in words which though briefly com- 

1 Mark i. 15 ; expressed much less dis- the kingdom of God is actually present, 
tinctly Matt. iv. 1 7 ; it is true Luke has although in outward extent it is as yet 
wholly omitted these words of the Gol- so limited. 

lected Sayings, hut received from a later 3 Luke xvii. 20, 21 ; Matt. xi. 11-15 
source instead of them, iv. 16-22, a nar- (Luke xvi. 16), xii. 28. 
rative which presents the same things, hut 4 Before Pilate, John xviii. 33-37 ; with 
still more vividly. which his declaration before the High 

2 In the parables Matthew xiii. there Priest, Matt. xxvi. 63, 61, is in essential 
still prevails just the same view— that agreement. 
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pressed are of comprehensive eternal significance, in the Gospel 
of John it is from the very first rather presupposed as naturally 
implied . 1 But the point which is more significant than all this 

is, that Jesus does not merely speak thus, hut he also at once 
acts everywhere, where he considers his office and calling require 

it, as with regal authority and glory, as if this kingdom actually 
existed from the moment he proclaimed its presence on the 
earth, as will be further shown below. 

But it is equally certain that Jesus speaks not merely of a 
growth and spread of this kingdom, but also speaks of it in 
certain passages as if it will really not appear until the future. 
Such passages become more numerous towards the end of his 
career, but are also found somewhat early ,* 2 and undoubtedly 
say nothing that Jesus must not have perceived from the very 
beginning of his public labours. For if we look more closely 
at the meaning of such passages, we find that it is everywhere 
the kingdom of God in its external glory and consummation 
which is present to the mind of the speaker, that kingdom of 
God, therefore, as it had been foreseen and described in the 
prophetic language of the Old Testament as the ultimate divine 
consummation of all things, and as it accordingly was accepted 
as an immovable object of devoutest longing and expectation 
by the mind of the whole nation ; it is therefore the kingdom 
of God which, according to the ideas of those times, was also 
substantially the same as the Resurrection, Last Judgment, and 
Future World . 3 To alter the least part of the spiritual truth 
of the hope of this kingdom of God could never remotely occur 
to Jesus : this hope, embracing the very last conceivable issue 
of things, has its own peculiar necessity and indestructible 
truth; indeed it is precisely the sacred soil from which it 
springs, and by which it is connected with the true religion 
generally, that also forms the basis of all the labours of Jesus. 
He might more particularly determine the meaning of this 
hope in the kingdom of God, and discountenance all wrong 
expectations that might easily be associated with it, but 
the essential hope itself he could not alter; indeed, he must 


1 Neither is the terra ‘ kingdom of 
God,’ or, more briefly, ‘ny kingdom,’ in 
the mouth of Jesus or o herwise, very 
much used by John, precisely for the 
reason that he presupposes the matter as 
too naturally implied to need special 
mention ; but when he does occasionally 
use either of the terms, iii. 3, 5, xviii. 36, 

this kingdom is supposed to be already 

in existence. Apart, therefore, from the 


latter passage in which the trial of Jesus 
is narrated, the name occurs in John only 
in the first long discourse of Jesus; a 
feature of this Gospel by which it again 
approximates to the others in such a way 
that we perceive here also that it really 
seeks to start from the same fundamental 
basis as they. 

2 To mention only Matt. vii. 21, viii. 11. 

3 See ante, p. 112. 
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consider it sacred, as one of the bases of all true religion, and 
must invest it, as well as all other elements of true religion, with 
a new sanctity. It is needful also particularly to acknowledge a 
fixed bound, or, as it were, a mighty wall of separation, that 
divides the kingdom of God, in this sense of the eternal consum- 
mation of all human and divine things, from the present, since 
in the present everything, even the highest spiritual endeavour 
and labour, is, as regards its goal, still too unfinished to permit it 
to conduct directly to the last conceivable consummation. And 
as Jesus never overlooked this wall of separation , 1 so he also 
always clearly maintained the inward distinction that must be 
made between the nature of this last conceivable consummation 
and the nature of the whole present development ; 2 since the 
eternal consummation of all human and divine things that are 
now in the process of being, when once it has been conceived 
as certain, is not conceivable without the formation of wholly 
different states and conditions, just as the condition of terres- 
trial things must have been entirely different prior to the 
creation of man. 

The kingdom of God, therefore, as Jesus conceived it, must 
be both already present and at the same time future : an ap- 
parent contradiction, and yet the highest truth that can be 
conceived, and the highest benefaction in human history if it is 
carried out. For if the kingdom of God is at all a proper 
object of thought and faith, it must consist in the actual 
presence and life of true religion, or in a human life in which 
God so completely rules that man even, with his own will 
and perception, and accordingly with personal joy and en- 
thusiasm, takes part in the divine operation, and man will 
not work and rule for and by himself, but seeks simply to work 
with God and leave God to rule. If this is to be conceived as 
properly constituting the kingdom of God, it is true that, with 
such a conception of it, very much w T ill depend upon what 
is specially regarded as the divine will to which man has 
to submit himself, and what is meant in particular by the 
general relation of the co-operation of God and man. However, 
as in the case of all divine things, the essential matter cannot 
here depend on mere locality and temporal limitations, but 
even in the smallest space, and at any time, the kingdom of 
God can be realised wherever and whenever man, with his whole 
soul and all his thought and action, responds to the eternally 
unchanging divine operation and rule as he ought ; and the 


Matt. xxiv. 30, 36 sq. 


2 Matt. xxii. 30 sq. 
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kingdom of God will be present everywhere where true religion 
is operative. But if it is this, it is in itself only a possession 
which God has from the very first designed for man, but which 
can never become for him an actual possession unless he lays 
hold of it; and it is also a possession which is the summurn 
bonum for man himself, though, as being a possession dependent 
on the form and operation of true religion amongst men, it 
can be conceived of very variously by men, and very variously 
striven after according to the changing forms of religion. It 
follows, moreover, readily from the nature of the case, if true 
religion is for all men alike, and every human kingdom can 
become 'progressively perfect and permanent by it alone, that 
the kingdom of God, though it is possible within the narrowest 
space, and, indeed, can never spread abroad at all without first 
becoming settled and naturalised in it, finds its final destination 
and consummation only in wide universal relations, and that 
no kingdom of God is the perfect, true one which cannot, 
indeed which is not compelled, to realise itself perfectly as 
well in the widest as it had done in the smallest space. So that 
the best sign of the true, and ultimately of the perfect kingdom 
of God, is that it first manifest itself in the smaller sphere 
actually with such truth, and by- and- by with such perfection, 
that it is impossible either to witness or to conceive anything 
more appropriate. 

In this sense the kingdom of God, as far as it could 
appear in the ancient world amongst any entire nation, had 
actually once existed in Israel, and in it alone, as a present 
fact, inasmuch as this nation, and it alone, had formerly, in such 
an early time, once vowed to Jive for the true religion soleJy, 
and had possessed the courage to make this alone, at least by 
law, the soul of its national endeavours ; 1 and this circumstance 
that the idea of the kingdom of God was then at all properly pre- 
sented merely, was a fact of infinite significance. But just as 
the religion which had become law in that primitive age for the 
Community of Israel, although the true, was not the perfected, 
religion, so its full realisation — the kingdom of God — as it had 
thus been once established in the nation, necessarily seemed 
more and more to break up and vanish from actual life, in 
proportion as the defects of this religion made themselves felt 
and were never truly overcome, notwithstanding the numerous 
attempts at reformation. Accordingly the kingdom of God,, 
not merely the ancient one as it had been, but the perfect one. 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 145 sq. 
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tlie necessity of which was more and more recognised, became 
the object of the vast hope and often of the burning desire of 
Israel. And if in the course of the last ten centuries the 
kingdom of God, which in its first visible glory had, as it 
were, vanished, seemed at 'times, when the condition of the 
age was specially favourable, to be completely restored again, 
or, at all events, to be capable of restoration , 1 it had, never- 
theless, never so returned that the longing for the perfected 
kingdom had then been satisfied. But if even the great 
prophets in the former Jerusalem saw the ancient, imperfect 
kingdom of God of their time so variously violated, and almost, 
as it were, annihilated, and found the perfected kingdom for 
which they longed possible in the future alone, in the second 
Jerusalem the Hagiocraey, as it was now fully developed, had 
simply aided in thrusting into a more and more distant future 
the conception of the kingdom of God, however glorious and 
perfect that kingdom was, as now conceived of and hoped for 
after the old defects had been felt. And however greatly the 
Baptist, on the other hand, strove to bring the thought of it 
quite near, and make it a living reality, yet even he had con- 
ceived its very entrance only as purely future, and something 
which would immediately surprise men with great external 
effects, although it was connected with the special capability 
of a living man. Like the mournful present and the desired 
future of the Consummation, so the two worlds were placed in 
the mind of the Baptist too far apart; so that, though he 
believed that he had at length probably found the living man by 
whom, as far as his worthiness was concerned, the kingdom of 
God could come from the other world, he nevertheless did not 
comprehend how this could take place without great changes 
and consequences occurring immediately in the present world . 2 

Jesus was the first who perceived that the kingdom of God, 
like every spiritual possession, can always be to man both 
present and future, according as man himself conducts himself 
with regard to it ; that therefore the most perfect kingdom of 
God that is possible or conceivable, is already actually present, 
if it is but really operative in the narrowest space on this 
earth ; and that this very perfect kingdom, on the other hand, 
can never come and spread until it is already present and 
perfectly operative at least in the narrowest space, inasmuch 
as, if it is really the perfect kingdom, it must, by virtue of its 

1 This point lias often been referred out. 
to in the three preceding volumes of this 2 See the discussion of Matt. xi. 2-19 
work, whenever the history brought it below. 
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native glory and power, then of itself extend further and 
attain its final destination . 1 This is the original fundamental 
thought of Jesus, which includes everything else: similar 
thoughts link themselves to it. 

The perfected kingdom of God can, therefore, never really 
come except at first in the smallest sphere ; but even a single 
soul acting in a weak human body is all that is required as 
this narrowest sphere. If there is on the earth but one in 
whose life perfect true religion displays its full effects, in him 
is there already this highest conceivable co-operation of the 
divine and the human spirit. In that case God has at least 
one upon the earth who is wholly Ilis, over whom He fully 
reigns, and who in all tilings simply follows His voice ; and a 
perfect co-operation of man and God then becomes an actual 
fact, which is the complete commencement of any true, and, 
moreover, perfect kingdom of God. Hot until this commence- 
ment exists somewhere indestructibly and in full operation as 
a living fact can the outward consummation of the perfect 
kingdom of God also follow ; and it will certainly come when, 
under the constant progress of that operation, its time is 
fulfilled. • 

If the perfect kingdom of God can come only by one who 
has first most perfectly fulfilled all his human duties, and if by 
his labours, as responding perfectly to the divine operation, the 
operation of this kingdom of God is also called into existence 
on the earth, then the ancient sacred hope of Israel in the 
Messiah naturally also implies in it the significance that the 
Messiah must before all things be this son of God who thus 
co-operates with God, since the Messiah would never come, 
indeed, in his glory even, or in the external consummation of 
the perfect kingdom of God, if he did not first perform what 
could alone conduct to fhat consummation. Indeed, if the 
Messiah is the infinitely exalted one whose work is absolutely 
perfect, as the men of old expected him, it can even be justly 
said that he must either accomplish precisely this highest 
work that can be performed by any man, and which must first 
be performed by some one, if the hope of the final salvation and 
the consummation of the kingdom is not to be vain, or he can 
never come as the true Messiah, and all the hope of the noblest 
and purest prophets has been futile. 

1 The utterance Luke xvii. 20, 21, in somewhat later all the more certainly say 
its true meaning, is in this respect only that the kingdom of God, although come 
one of the briefest and most telling : but to men, as it were unnoticed, is never- 
really Jesus begins even his first public theless unmistakably enough present, 
labours with it, Mark i. 15 ; and can then Matt. xii. 28, John iii. 1-22, 
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All this is implied, strictly considered, even in the internal 
and external, or the historical, idea of the, Messiah. The 
Messiah is the king of Israel, or of the Community of the 
true religion, as that king must he when this Community is 
perfect. In every ordinary kingdom even, the king is, by his 
position itself, called upon to lead a perfectly exalted life : but 
this same exalted life, in order that man may exhibit it as king 
in governing, must substantially first exist in the king before 
all others, especially in the case of the first founder of the 
kingdom. If this is rarely found to be the case in heathendom 
on account of the generally lower condition of heathen rulers 
and if the ancient kings of Israel also, although most power- 
fully summoned to it by the law of their religion and their 
Community, remained behind their vocation , 2 at last this same 
vocation to exhibit in human life the purest exaltation of the 
divine life is most strongly imposed upon the king of the future 
perfected religion who is expected by the Old Testament ; and 
if he must first found the kingdom of this religion, he can only 
do this by possessing first before all others in the most perfect 
manner this pure exaltation. 

But if that Messiah whom the best and deepest desire of 
the ancient people of Cod calls forth, becomes in this sense 
that king of a singular and exceptional kind, who by his own 
life and most perfect regal labours teaches the truth, that with 
him the kingdom of God is already actually present, the above 
apparent contradiction that this kingdom is both present and 
future, already perfected and still imperfect, is also thereby of 
itself removed ; for in that case the one true beginning of the 
perfected kingdom, and the one beginning that alone answers 
to the divine intention, is actually supplied, in the living 
sphere of which alone lies also all its further external com- 
pletion and even its last conceivable end. It certainly was 
realised in the mind of Jesus from the very first, therefore, that 
there was here.no contradiction : it is, however, only John who 
in the very first discourses of Jesus at once presents the com- 
plete reconciliation of the apparent contradictions, and de- 
scribes *with marvellous clearness how life, resurrection, and 
that whole consummation the outward realisation of which 
takes place only at the end of time, is now already in present 
operation . 3 

1 We see from his words Matt. xvii. and the Messiah, and therefore between 
25 sq., and especially xx. 25 sq., Luke their kingdom and his. 
xxii. 25 sq., as well as from his whole 2 See, further, vol. iii. pp. 6 sq. 

life, the pointed contrast which Christ 3 John iii. 13-21, v. 19-29. 

drew between all past kings and rulers 
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But if lie firmly held the truth, that the perfected kingdom 
of God can come only thereby, that first some one must act wholly 
in its sense and spirit and become thus the leader of all others to 
it, he must likewise just as clearly perceive — indeed (if the order 
of time is in this matter to be observed), must previously have 
quite correctly perceived — what this action in the perfected 
kingdom of God must be, both in the case of everyone belonging 
to it, and especially of the leader and king in it who had been 
so long desired by all the good. And it was just here that 
all the highest lessons of all the previous history of the people 
of God, and, indeed (we may say), of the human race, were so 
compressed and gathered into a focus, that for a pure, keen 
eye it was not difficult to perceive therefrom what was the 
one new thing required, at all events as divinely desired and 
necessary. All the search of the ancient world generally after 
the true God and the true divine-human conduct, had at last 
concentrated itself in the history of the ‘ people of God 5 as in 
its most living and strongest centre : whatever the long past 
history of this people had hitherto taught in the form of 
eternal truths plainly enough for every more earnest mind, was 
in so far equally significant for all mankind. Now, of the three 
great phases or epochs of this history generally, the last had 
already taught plainly enough in its course thus far that the 
true religion may not be shut up within sacred Scriptures, nor 
ruled by the opinions and traditions of learned schools and 
domineering parties. The middle phase had shown that the 
defect of violence which still adhered to the ancient religion 
from the very commencement, was never more injurious than 
precisely in the case of kings and other rulers. The first 
period had shown that the true religion must remain un- 
changed and the same under every form that the external 
kingdom might assume. If all these truths, which could be 
emphatically enough taught by the trying course of the many 
past centuries, were at last concentrated in one plain enduring 
idea, it would be that only that religion can be the perfectly 
true one which retains its truth under all the varying forms of 
the outward kingdom and the nation, which overcomes all evil 
by the power of pure divine love alone, and which, without 
sacrificing its established ancient truths, nevertheless is eter- 
nally rejuvenescent and endlessly progressive with every new 
age. If we bear in mind, in addition, that the other defects 
which had got attached to this religion in the course of these 
many centuries had after all become attached to it principally 
through the weaknesses of the times, while the defect of 

VOL. VI. p 
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violence, as adhering to it from the very commencement, was 
the most difficult, and yet in the end the most necessary to 
remove, we may also put the matter thus — that the perfect 
true religion had now to be established, upon the basis of the 
perfect knowledge of God and of man, by means of the infinite 
power of divine love in man alone without any use of violence, 
that that knowledge must be its eye and this love its heart. 
And if in the case of the work of a king the fairest thing is the 
sway of a care and love that without distinction regards and 
heals all the hurts of the kingdom and never grows weary, and 
that his rule is beneficent more through the exaltation of his 
graciousness and mercy than through violence and punish- 
ment, so even in the expectation of a king as the Consummator 
of the ancient kingdom of God, the noblest feature might be 
precisely the divine charge to bring about the desired con- 
summation by such a course of labour alone in which every 
step should be a sign of truly regal graciousness and mercy, 
and every act should flow alone as from the infinite divine 
love stooping down to men. It is the privilege of such regal 
exaltation to be able to show larger measures of healing love 
and self-sacrificing kindness, and to feel less inclination to all 
forms of perverse and base action ; and in so far all life in the 
perfect true religion ought to be constantly truly kinglike. 

Thus everything concurred in this case ; and if it then 
needed on the part of the truly enlightened man only one clear 
glance and healthy feeling to recognise all this in its divinely 
ordered necessity, it was still precisely Jesus alone that re- 
cognised it, and thereby laid the one true foundation for his 
work as the Christ. W e see here in brief the entire connection 
of the original fundamental thoughts, as they must have been 
present closely interwoven in the mind of Christ from the first 
moment of his public labours, and from which alone his whole 
manner of working is explained. 


(2) As regards his Labours. 

For these labours of Jesus generally, as they now make 
their appearance in the bright light of history, are nothing 
else than the labours of the prince of the perfect religion itself, 
subjectively the wonderful power of this religion when it alone 
inspires the worker absolutely, objectively its brightest mani- 
festation in its eternal operation upon mankind. The true 
religion had been long enough operative in this nation, had pro- 
duced great results of an imperishable nature, but with a view 
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to its own perfection, as soon as it felt the necessity of it, had 
put forth ever higher requirements. So now it called forth one 
who received fully into his heart and life its entire nature and 
meaning, even that portion of them which had hitherto never 
been fulfilled* and w T ho met also those of its highest require- 
ments which had hitherto been scarcely surmised. There now 
appeared in the actual world of men the man whose whole 
life became simply the realisation and brightest illustration of 
the true religion in the highest power and perfection which 
was possible or conceivable. That which had thus taken en- 
tire possession of him was the infinite significance and power, 
on the one hand, of the perfect true religion itself, as this was 
put before him as a clear requirement by the past history of 
Israel, and on the other hand, of the command from heaven, 
implied in the Messianic consciousness, to become the leader 
and deliverer desired by God. And thus accordingly he be- 
came spontaneously the leader of all men to the same true re- 
ligion made more perfect than till now it had ever been, and 
the king of its kingdom that had now to be founded, through 
the coincidence of this twofold power — the power that flowed 
to him in all his action from the perfect true religion, and the 
power of the consciousness of having been appointed by God 
to be the initiator and leader of the perfected kingdom of God 
on the earth. 

It is true that we have here arrived at that which is un- 
fathomable in Christ, and can never be fully grasped by any 
description. Who can determine the inward power under 
which he acted, measure the inexhaustible spring of his spirit 
whereby he became the highest that was here expected and 
actually accomplished all that could really come, in the most 
wonderful way surpassing all earlier anticipations ! If we say 
that he accomplished what he accomplished as the Son of 
God, or as the Logos, we express thereby something that is 
quite correct with reference to the meaning and duty of that 
religion in which we must regard him as living, something 
that of itself suffices as long as we simply desire to live in the 
perfect true religion which was brought by him and dates 
back to him, and something that completely sufficed for the 
first Christians at a time when the force of these brief terms 
was still new, and the whole light of this history, apart from 
them, still shone brightly enough (as we shall see below) ; 
but for the more accurate realisation and reproduction of the 
whole history of his life, as this has now become indispensable 
to us for innumerable reasons, such brief terms are no longer 
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adequate. Moreover, the Bible itself by no means merely 
repeats on all occasions those current terms, but calls upon us 
by much that it contains or suggests to consider further this 
divine mystery. TJie inward power of the spirit which is here 
in Jesus becoming operative, is certainly not capable of being so 
determined that its limits could be accurately fixed ; and the 
perfectly general clause in John’s Gospel, ‘ “ not by measure does 
God give (if He once gives it) the spirit ” 1 as if He were 
envious (as the heathen supposed their gods were), but fully, 
completely, unweakened, inasmuch as the Spirit is ultimately 
only one, God, therefore, can give to the individual the largest • 
measure thereof of which he is in his individuality capable/ 
is said with special reference to Christ alone. But neverthe- 
less the Bible presupposes everywhere, which experience also 
teaches, that Christ could appear and labour only in this 
nation and Community of God, because in it only had every- 
thing been prepared for him, and its history only, as it were, 
called him forth. And likewise the Bible supposes as certain 
that he only came when it was the right time for his coming . 2 
But if we examine somewhat more particularly the meaning of 
this expression, we shall see that it was of comparatively little 
importance whether Jesus appeared as the Messiah a few years 
later or earlier; for such insignificant differences disappear, 
as we look upon the matter, in comparison with the supreme 
importance of the event itself ; although certainly the inner 
connection of the events is such that the Baptist, as we have 
seen above, necessarily supplied the final preparation. However, 
if we look strictly at the movement of the great forces of this 
long general history, in which also the Baptist and Jesus have 
their place and order, we must perceive that ultimately, in the 
case of Jesus, the immeasurable effect of two forces concurred 
with his coming. The demands of the perfect true religion 
had at that time become gradually more complete and urgently 
clear through the whole development of the people of God 
during more than fifteen centuries ; and what mighty voices 
declaring them resounded at this time from the sacred 
Scriptures ! Moreover, this religion possesses, like every 
spiritual thing, a power of its own, wherever it really reaches 
full life ; a power which can then take possession of everything 
that falls within its sphere of influence, and which can over- 
come everything that resists it. Whoever, therefore, at last, 

1 1 John iii. 34. meaning of which can only be pointed out 

2 Besides Mark i. 15, see Gal. iv. 4, subsequently. 

Eph. i. 9, 10, passages the more complete 
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once permitted it absolutely to operate in and through him, 
and did not shrink from its most difficult requirements, in 
him it necessarily manifested its full power and caused him 
to accomplish what hitherto no one had ever in all past times 
effected and attained. If now this power was of itself bound- 
less in its sphere, from quite another quarter came further that 
power which is involved in the consciousness of being the man 
who was destined, according to the ancient sacred anticipations 
and hope of Israel, to become the king of the perfected true 
kingdom of God. For this consciousness imposed again the 
very special duty of being at the same time by means of the 
perfect true religion the leader of all men to it and its kingdom, 
and supplied also an exaltation and joyousness of spirit which 
lightened even the hardest parts of this duty and sweetened 
the most bitter cup. These are precisely the two great forces 
which had secretly been developed in Israel by all its past 
history, and waited in it, as if in secret, to see whether they 
could somewhere be united in a spirit that was equal to their 
requirements, and thus in combination complete their work — 
the force of the plain truths and claims of the true religion 
that must become perfect, and the force of the actual founda- 
tion of the perfected kingdoih of God as called for by inspired 
anticipation and hope. In this nation both forces had been 
developed, the first by the backward glance at the plain past 
and its teachings, the second by the forward glance at the 
future as the necessary consummator of what was yet imper- 
fect ; both already foreseeing their union in the image of the 
Messiah as the man who must unite the lasting possessions 
of all the past with the still higher and even more durable 
possessions of the consummation of what had been begun. If, 
therefore, both now actually met together in perfect unity and 
mutual combination in the mind of Jesus, there could proceed 
thence that new infinite force which was necessary for his work. 
And if the task, as it could be proposed in this nation alone in 
consequence of its unique history of two thousand years, was 
gigantic, it was nevertheless possible ; and the greater the pos- 
sible task, the greater its possible accomplishment. But if we 
by no means intend thereby to measure the inward greatness 
and incomparable glory of this spirit, sinoe that goes back into 
the secrets of all spiritual realities and of God Himself, we 
are still the more able to see that his spirit must become in 
history the only one of its kind ; and the important thing at 
this point is simply that we may be able the more accurately 
to trace what he actually accomplished. Form the presence of 
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the actual fact and that which this required, those mere exalted 
conceptions and names, Son of God, Word of God, and the 
like, which had already been supplied, immediately vanish 
again. 

According to the strict historical reality, there could never 
in the entire ancient world be another man who occupied in all 
respects such a unique position as Jesus, as soon as he had 
resolved to obey the divine call, which had been made possible 
in this Community, to become the Messiah. To know that he 
was the man who should at last come in this Community — 
the noblest and highest Community of the whole human race — 
as its expected consummator, and one advancing beyond the 
whole past of mankind, 0, what boundless influences lay in this 
consciousness! Only in this Community could i his conscious- 
ness arise in any human spirit : but if it once arose there 
without any deception, 0 what incomparable power and 
strength can dwell in that spirit for all true action and the 
establishment of what is now required ! and what magic 
influences can flow forth from him upon all those who resolve 
to follow the impulse of his spirit in order to be with him in 
the kingdom of the Consummation which they perceive he is 
founding ! In this case arrive a kingdom and a king such as 
had never come before : he represents in himself the kingdom 
of the perfected true religion, and radiates it from him as a 
true ruler in every word and every work that proceeds from 
him ; but in contrast with all previous kings he uses and 
allows no other force than the power of the divine spirit itself ; 
he occupies, as no man had occupied before him, a giddy 
height, and any, even the smallest false step, must precipitate 
him only so much the lower. Where, in all previous history, 
was ever such a position assumed by anyone? But he com- 
pletely met all its requirements in his work also. 

For before all things he took upon himself the whole task and 
duty imposed by this perfected true religion, and did not shrink 
back from the most difficult and most painful demand which it 
made. His burden in this respect was from the beginning a 
double one, inasmuch as he could not regard the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the divine will as the work of his individual life alone, 
but had to fulfil in it everything that was incumbent on him as 
the Messiah for the foundation of the perfect kingdom of God 
itself in a way never before attempted. Accordingly he descended 
into all the confusion and distress, and into all the deepest 
trouble which had accumulated since the beginning of human 
development upon the entire human race, and particularly upon 
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the history of the people of God itself, into a constantly heavier 
burden and more impenetrable mass, and to remove which was 
the more difficult in Israel precisely the higher it proudly 
supposed it stood, at least in religion, above the other nations. 
The love of God and the divine compassion for mankind, as the 
prophets from the time of Hosea 1 had recognised it as neces- 
sary, and believingly hoped for it in the future, as the one 
salvation for the people, and perceived it by the wrestling soul 
as the highest thing to be desired, so fired his heart that he, 
while he might like others, and more than others, have ruled 
in the world for his own advantage, and enjoyed abundantly its 
pleasures, made his entire regal life one sole service of others, 
and pure toil and labour , 2 according as his glance into the re- 
quirements of his divine mission as each occasion arose and 
his devotion to the divine will determined ; while, on the other 
hand, he remained even in the deepest humiliation always a 
true king and ruler in inward superiority and lofty firmness. 
But this benevolent loving condescension and glad absorbing 
occupation with the real difficulties of things made into a 
steady law of life, is itself a good part of all higher true 
religion ; and as he thereby showed to all without exception 
the right way to attain clear conviction and joy in God, so he 
supplied pre-eminently the one true model for all who seek in 
any matter to exercise dominion and authority. 

The Christianity which, according to what we have seen 
above , 3 becomes with Christ’s public appearance a present reality 
on the earth, in full operation and with all its peculiar character- 
istics, proceeded thus from a humble and hidden position in the 
world, which is the proper sphere of the most profound labour 
and the firmest foundation of everything that has to be raised 
to true glory and immortality. It was still the healthy view of 
those days, that the matters of religion always concern the 
whole nation : and that which is to obtain a firm foundation in 
a people must be established deep down amongst the general 
masses, and must go back into the most secret veins of the 
national life. The first beginning of the reign of the true reli- 
gion on earth had formerly in the primitive times of the Com- 
munity emerged from such a lowest depth of life ; 4 how much 
more must that be the case now, when once more in the midst of 
this Community that had grown old, a still deeper foundation 

1 See especially vol. iv. pp. 182, 291 briefest and most pointed form, what the 

sq. whole history teaches generally. 

2 Utterances such as Matt. xx. 22-28 3 Ante , pp. 201 sq. 

express in this respect, simply in the 4 See vol. ii.pp. 34 sq., Ill sq., 137 sq. 
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for tlie final consummation of this religion had to be laid, and 
difficulties had to he removed that had accumulated during the 
long course of human history, and which even the mightiest 
struggles of Moses and his time had not touched. It is true 
that from the long line of the centuries of the history of the 
people of God that had now passed, truths and prophetic sur- 
misings the light of which had never shone on a Moses, might 
rise upon the spiritual soldier ; but the task now was to realise 
them, which required the labours of a sympathetic absorbing 
descent into the deepest foundations of all national and all 
human life, a patience and a glad readiness to perforin even 
the most difficult duties, such as had never hitherto been 
either required or attempted. 

If we now go on to consider the general labours of Jesus in 
detail, it is impossible not to see that they necessarily consisted 
primarily in the proclamation and interpretation of the king- 
dom of God which he founded on the earth by his public 
appearance itself. For, on the one hand, it is quite true that 
everything which he did publicly, apart from his words and 
teaching, stood in the closest and most necessary connection 
with his whole work ; indeed, at last he desired not to speak 
and teach, lest men should think that thereby alone his work 
was established in the earth, but as himself the first citizen 
and leader to found that kingdom the citizens of which all 
men must become ; 1 so that all his actions became simply a 
constant founding of this kingdom, and all his speaking also 
had no other significance. But, on the other hand, inasmuch 
as the clearness of his thoughts was with him on all occasions 
a chief point, and nothing so greatly needed lucid exposition 
and intelligent defence as the nature, the legitimation, and 
the hope of the kingdom of God founded by him, speaking 
and teaching necessarily became to him nevertheless highly 
important, and of necessity, indeed, formed the deepest foun- 
dation of his own labours. 

Jesus became, therefore, from the very beginning himself 
the first Evangelist, in this respect also bearing all the burdens 
of his vocation ; and subsequently also there was not, until the 

1 Precisely by this Jesus distinguishes community, and the common people, as 
himself completely from Buddha, who, as subsequently the Pope falsely introduced 
a true saintly mendicant monk (and as such a dualism into Christianity. But 
such undoubtedly infinitely greater and the ancient Community of Israel itself 
nobler than those of our own day dating was of such a nature that as long 
from the Middle Ages), endeavoured as Christianity existed in its primitive 
simply to teach, and from the first erected purity it could not think of such a Budd- 
an insurmountable wall of separation liistic separation, 
between the saints, who formed apart a 
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last limit of liis earthly life, a single moment when even the least 
of his words did not flow from the centre of the one great matter 
which alone filled his soul ; nor one which did not involuntarily 
serve for the illustration of the new truth which he brought into 
the world, and for its naturalisation there. He was not neces- 
sitated to teach like an ordinary Eabbi : for all that was true 
from ancient times he had no need in this Community to explain 
de novo ; still less was it his province to reduce, like a philosopher 
of those times, all single phenomena to a general class, or to 
present all kinds of apparently wise propositions, or even bril- 
liant conjectures, in explanation of actually or apparently 
obscure matters. It is true he does not evade questions of the 
Schools when they are pressed upon him, and does not regard 
them as beneath him ; 1 he does not disdain to acknowledge and 
also expressly distinguish certain truths as higher and more 
comprehensive than others , 2 or even to bring various and dis- 
similar separate things into a general summary and series, when 
this is appropriate . 3 But he never presents anything that is 
but half thought out, never seeks a forced connection of thoughts 
and propositions, and never touches on anything that is in any 
way foreign to his one purpose. He varies his teaching without 
end to suit the particular subject and the particular class of 
hearers. It is sometimes the briefest and most reserved, at 
others it flows forth in calm fulness and wealth, entering into 
details and proving every point at length ; sometimes it pre- 
supposes nothing but a knowledge of the everyday world and a 
sound understanding on the part of the hearer, teaching by a 
gradual ascent from the things closest at hand, while at other 
times it touches on the deepest mysteries of things without re- 
serve and solves the most tangled questions ; now it is merely 
suggestive and highly stimulative of further thought, and then 
again it teaches absolutely and asserts with the force of autho- 
rity ; or it is now the most gentle and consoling of all language, 
and then again the most severe and crushing. But in every 
kind and style it is uniformly perfect, telling, and exhaustive; 
neither do his speeches anywhere show any trace of that in- 
clination to an artificial allegorical interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures which had at that time become so lamentably com- 
mon , 4 although they show how wonderfully he discovered and 

1 As such examples as Mark ii. 23- vi. 9-13. 

iii. 6; vii. 1-23; Matt. xxii. 15-46, plainly 4 See vol. v. pp. 257 sq. In this re- 
show. spect also the language of Jesus in the 

2 According to Matt. v. 48; vii. 12; Gospel of John remains quite the same ; 

xxii. 34-40, and similar passages. in which fact lies also a special proof of 

3 The great instance of which is Matt, the origin of this Gospel from John. 
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properly applied that which was most telling in the Old Testa- 
ment for each particular occasion. Never have the profoundest 
views and the highest knowledge of this whole Messianic field 
been interpreted with such transparent lucidity and plain in- 
telligibility, and at the same time with such varied wealth and 
inexhaustible fulness of treatment, with such simple stylistic 
truth and art, yet at the same time with such an irresistible 
charm and overpowering force. And never did the entire world 
of the animate and inanimate, of the human and animal creation, 
present itself as a symbol and an anteroom of the invisible and 
spiritual world so openly to a meditative eye as in this case, 
where even the world of the consummated kingdom of God has 
found in every aspect of it its perfectly characteristic portrayal. 
The telling brevity and exalted certainty of the ancient Oracle, 
as these features of it have been immortalised in the Old Testa- 
ment, have here been amalgamated with the precision and easy 
mastery of the orator that permits the truth to prove itself, and 
with the charming gentle copiousness and graphic clearness of 
the teacher that descends to the child, so as to produce a style 
which never had any parallel either in Israel or in any other 
ancient nation. It is the perfect true religion which here at 
last makes itself understood to men in their own language with 
such directness and clear persuasiveness, and yet with such 
mighty force, that nothing superior to it can be conceived. Thus 
the teaching of Jesus presents itself to us in that work which 
had made it its object to preserve precisely this aspect of the 
recollection of him — namely, the Collected Sayings ; and the 
numerous and long discourses of the Gospel of John still 
present the true reflection of it, although they were far more 
freely laid out, as not having been revived again till a con- 
siderably later period. Moreover, when elsewhere a genuine 
word from his lips has been preserved from other early books, 
it bears the impress of this unique spirit . 1 So that we may 
confidently say, that if only the sayings and discourses of Jesus 
belonging to the comparatively short period 2 of his public 
work had been preserved, we should possess in them alone a 

1 As regards the utterances of Christ t. iv. p. 155 (Roma 1847), [supplied in 
which are not found in our four Gospels, Hilgenfeld’s Nov. Test, extra Can. fasc. 
see my essay in the Jahrbb. der B. W. vi. iv. p. 17]. A saying, ‘If ye do not make 
pp. 40 sq., 54 sq. [now in the 2nd ed. of Die your base things high and your crooked 
drei ersten Evang . i. pp. 144 sq., 160 sq.]; things straight, ye will not enter into my 
a peculiarly constructed parable, which is kingdom/ is found in the Acta Philippi 
related to that of Matt. xxv. 14 sq., is in Tischendorfs Acta Apostolorum apocr. 
quoted from the so-called Gospel of the p. 90 ; but it sounds rather like a mere 
Hebrews by Eusebius in the Greek frag- echo of the more original and much more 
ments of his Thcophania , published by forcible utterances. 

A. Mays in the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca , 2 According to pp 151 sq. ante. 
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treasure of a most peculiar kind, the place of which it would 
be wholly impossible to supply. 

Now, as Jesus never presented, nor wished to present, like 
an ordinary philosopher who makes his teaching his principal 
business, a connected summary or so-called system of what 
he deemed most worth knowing — although when the occasion 
arose or the time was fitting, he treated of many things con- 
nectedly 1 — it would be foolish to seek, in the face of this fact, 
to compose from his words that have been preserved such a 
system of doctrine. It is true he did not object to be greeted, 
according to the custom of that time, as 6 teacher 9 (see below) ; 
but that was nothing more than a name borrowed from the 
prevailing custom of the day. Moreover, he could presuppose 
the truths of the Old Testament ; and it was not his vocation 
to reduce the numerous doctrines it contained into a summary 
and teach them seriatim, which might be left for ordinary- 
teachers to do. He had simply to teach what promoted the 
quite special work of his life, according as the situation or the 
time on each occasion required. 

For all the sayings and discourses were again themselves 
but a characteristic part and one particular form of the work 
of this life. If we now consider, on the other hand, his deeds 
and their nature, it appears in the first place, that some of 
them were inseparably connected with the simple outward course 
of his history, or rather of the outward development of the 
object of his life — such as the arrangement of his itinerancy 
or his habitation in this or that quarter, the choice of the 
twelve, and many other matters of the same kind. But other 
acts appear to have been less controlled by circumstances, and 
at the same time to be almost constantly repeated in a similar 
manner, in which class we must place particularly the many 
deeds of healing of the most various kinds. Evidently the two 
classes of deeds must be carefully distinguished ; and the ques- 
tion at once arises, what was the origin of such a distinction in 
the acts and deeds of Jesus as the Christ ? 

It is not difficult, however, to perceive that a similar dis- 
tinction naturally runs through the actions of everyone that 
is occupied in any special life-work, vocation, or office. For 
some of the deeds of this character are naturally required at 
all times by the chosen or inherited vocation, so that they are 
indefinitely repeated ; others mark rather the degree of pro- 
gress and the stages of the work. There are daily works and 

1 As may be inferred from the arrange- Gospel of John, different as these works 
ment of the Collected Sayings and the are in other respects. 
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occupations, and there are deeds which are more infrequent, 
or even incapable of repetition ; and this with kings and 
princes as well as with other workers. 

As the Christ Jesus necessarily had what we may call his 
daily works, but his occupations could not consist simply in 
proclamations, discourses, and teaching ; for indispensable as 
all this was in his case, as we have seen, such labours are after 
all, strictly speaking, not even specially regal. A king must 
act more than speak ; indeed, the works which are constantly 
expected of him are deeds of power, victories over his own 
and his kingdom’s enemies,* the powerful protection of his own 
people, the energetic extirpation of the evils that prevent the 
prosperity or even the rise of his kingdom. And truly as an 
entirely different king from all that had hitherto existed must 
here arise, he had still to be a king, and as such found his 
kingdom of such a unique kind. If, therefore, he must like a 
king perform his deeds of power daily or hourly , 1 according as 
they were required, in order to found and establish his kingdom, 
it was still left free to him to choose such as corresponded to 
the perfectly original character of his kingdom. And in the 
case of this choice we have, as in all the traces of his work, 
simply to admire the unerring judgment of his regal mind. 
The kingdom of the perfected true religion must destroy the 
power and the ruinous consequences of sin ; and with sin all 
human evils are connected in such a way that even physical 
ills receive from it their really dangerous and serious element. 
Accordingly, to lift the burden of all evil is the worthy object 
both of the constant regular work, and particularly of the deeds 
of power of the true king of this as well as of every kingdom 
that does not oppose his spirit. It could not be the purpose 
of Christ suddenly to remove by deeds of power the general 
hoary evils which cleaved to all the kingdoms of that time : 
they could not be so suddenly extirpated, because they had 
become everywhere too firmly entwined by a thousand roots 
with the national life to be removed permanently in any other 
way than by the spiritual transformation and renewal of the 
individual men themselves. Accordingly Christ directed his 
deeds of power primarily only against the serious evils which 


1 The proper term for them is Sma/uis, 
duvdfieis; comp. Ps. cxlv. 3, 1 Chron. 

xvii. 19 : connected with the repara — in- 
deed, essentially the same as they. After 
Mark the word is current of Christ’s 
deeds of power in this sense in our present 


Matt., in Luke (both of his works;, in Paul 
also, and similarly in the Rev. ; while, on 
the other hand, it is wholly unused in 
any meaning of it in the writings of the 
Apostle John. But the more heathen 
word repay for Christ’s works is inten- 
tionally avoided in the Gospels. 
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ravaged in individuals, confidently expecting that the more 
universal evils of the human kingdoms would of themselves 
diminish if only individuals had been made better. And what 
vastly injurious, dark, horrible evils, physical and spiritual, he 
met with amongst individuals, calling upon him to turn daily 
and hourly against them the whole force of his physical and 
spiritual action ! 

Innumerable diseases of mankind are in our own time still 
so mysterious as regards their ultimate causes ; but to the 
ancient world they appeared to be not only mysterious, but 
often as also odious and deserving of all abomination. And if 
in the earlier times of this Community, according to many 
indications, the priests were obliged to occupy themselves 
more particularly with many classes of them which were inju- 
rious to the public generally , 1 they appear in these later days 
to have continued to take a kind of oversight of the lepers only 
as far as they felt constrained by the written Law to do so ; 2 
while the physicians, who were independent of them, and who 
had now been long since constituted a separate profession , 3 un- 
doubtedly looked more after the health and wishes of the rulers 
and the rich than the welfare of the poorer populace. More- 
over, during the last centuries, as we have seen , 4 a belief had 
become current amongst the descendants of the ancient nation 
in its decline, which of itself made many diseases more severe 
and added new ones to them. This is the belief of being pos- 
sessed with evil spirits or demons , 5 and by these in endless 
numbers and of the most different kinds. Such diseased per- 
sons suffered, as far as we can now see, from violent, malignant 
mental paroxysms, from wicked exclamations and imaginations, 
or also from bad and often horrible convulsions ; whether such 
diseased mental moods were connected likewise with special 
physical defects , 6 or that they existed alone, in which case 
they were probably always the most terrible and approached 
more or less nearly to madness. And nothing was more cha- 
racteristic of the dark side of those times than precisely these 


1 See Antiquities , pp. 273 sq. 

2 Mark i. 44, Luke xvii. 14. 

8 From the time of Solomon, but sub- 
sequently in conflict with the priests ; see 
vol. iv. p. 53, v. p. 267. 

4 Ante , pp. 86 sq. 

5 With the name 5 aifidviov (little 
demon), diminutive of 8al/j.wv [see the 
author^ work Gott und die Bibel , ii. 
p. 303], interchanges in Mark that of 

Tn/€v/j.a aK&OapTov, i. 26, 27, iii . 11, 30, 


v. 2, 8, 13, vi. 7, vii. 25, ix. 25 ; thence 
shortened tt vevfxa, Matt. viii. 16 ; the 
combination 'iryev/j.a 8cu/jloAov atcaOdprov is 
found Luke iv. 33 only. 

6 As in the cases Mark ix. 17, 25, 
Matt. ix. 32. Such cases as those where 
an evil spirit is ascribed to some one only 
by way of comparison or supposition, as 
Matt. xi. 18, John vii. 20, viii. 48, 49, 
do not belong at all to this class of evils. 
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sufferings. For though similar phenomena were found here 
and there in the nation at an earlier period , 1 strictly speaking 
the belief in a vast independent kingdom of evil spirits under 
a superior evil spirit, as it had now found its way into the 
nation generally, is hardly compatible with the ancient true 
religion ; it was only through the increasingly powerful in- 
fluence of the conceptions of the Eastern religions that it had 
spread to Palestine also . 2 But owing to the state of men’s 
minds at this time, as they had become oppressed, distracted, 
and degenerated from such various causes, the belief had now 
long since found in Palestine an exceedingly fruitful field. 
Incontestably the true religion itself suffered in no small de- 
gree from this universal belief of the unlimited power of evil 
spirits over men ; but the belief had at that time been quite 
firmly established, and had already found abiding expression in 
the popular language. Still, if the belief in demons was, as we 
have seen , 3 one of the plainest signs of the peculiar depression 
and languor of the mind of the people of the true religion at 
this period, this nation could not really have been the people 
of precisely this religion if the feeling had not arisen in its 
midst that such a state of things ought not to exist. The 
demons themselves feared the power of a higher spirit in the 
nation : this opinion prevailed , 4 and it could give its assistance 
to the man that did not shun an open struggle with them. 

Now, Jesus as Christ descended with all the love and all 
the might of his spirit into the depths of this abyss of terrible 
suffering. To lend assistance in this dark region became his 
daily occupation, as men soon learnt generally, and everywhere 
sought his help. As far as we know, no one, not even the 
Baptist, had previously expected that he would undertake a 
daily labour and peculiar occupation of this kind, but he him- 


1 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 16, 23 ; but in this 
case the demon is still conceived as pro- 
ceeding from Jahveh. 

2 The books in which this belief first 
appears in its earlier forms, ‘Isa.’ xiii. 21, 

22, xxxiv. 14, Bar. iv. 35, Tob. iii. 8, 17, 
vi. 7, 14, 15, 17, viii. 3, point to Eastern 
countries. They are the devs of the Per- 

sian religion, and they are also found in 
the Hindoo religion, Journ. Asiat . 1847, 
i. p. 33 ; but while they there represent 
rather occasional obscure evils, in Pales- 
tine for the first time the more spiritual 
nature of them is added by means of the 
higher religion that prevailed here. Fur- 
ther, comp, on the subject of the demons 
Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 3, Lucian, Philops. 


ch. xiv. sq., Clem. Horn. iv. 9-23, iv. 15, 
16, xix. 14, Porphyr. de Alstin. ii. 39, 
40, 41-43, Itinerarium Anton , Mart. cap. 
xxv. xlii., Qirq Vezir , Paris ed., pp. 212-15. 
As late as the thirteenth century de- 
moniacs w^ere healed in Armenia, Journ. 
Asiat. 1858, i p. 447. See further from 
Syria, in most recent times, the report of 
Forest in Ausland for 1853, p. 719, and 
from Africa the report of Tuschek in the 
same periodical, p. 28. [See now the 
author’s latest treatment of the whole 
subject of Biblical demonology, Gott und 
die Bibel, vol. ii. pp. 300 sq.] 

3 Ante , p. 87. 

4 Mark i. 24, v. 7 compared with Jas. 
ii. 19. 
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self knew why he chose it. As he laid the foundation of the 
perfected kingdom of God by his own laborious speaking and 
teaching, so he laboured daily for that kingdom in this most 
painfully toilsome work of relieving the deepest evils afflicting 
individual men. Not to shrink from the duty, the bravery, 
and the toil of such a removal of the heaviest calamities that 
can oppress man is the commencement of any salutary active 
work in the Community ; and he also made the most difficult, 
most odious, and often most unthankful 1 part of this work his 
own voluntary daily business. And if it was the great mission 
of his life to pave the way for the powerful operation of the 
good spirit in the perfected kingdom of God as already begun, 
it was also his work to pursue the evil spirits into their darkest 
hiding-places, and thus, as it were, destroy the whole kingdom 
of Satan by first taking its most hidden and strongest places. 
For in consequence of the mysterious connection of calamity 
and sin, it was naturally implied, especially in his case, as the 
Christ, that he healed the sick with a view to winning them at 
the same time for the kingdom of the perfected religion. Un- 
doubtedly it was primarily simply the jirofoundest compassion 
and the purest overflowing love for man which urged him to 
act in every such case , 2 whether the person cured should after- 
wards prove himself grateful or not; but it was impossible 
that all who had been healed by his deeds of power should 
remain ungrateful, and not recognise the sway of that power 
by which they had really been delivered . 3 

On this account his method of procedure in his cures was 
pre-eminently itself spiritual — that is, pervaded by the higher 
spirit that always guided him, and that streamed from him in 
all his deeds and actions, as well as in discourses and teaching. 
It is true that before him some had endeavoured to drive out 
demons : 4 but undoubtedly his intention and method of pro- 
cedure in such cases were quite new. We are now able to 
rediscover the details of his method of curing disease in gene- 
ral only very imperfectly : all curative processes are generally 

1 Comp. Luke xvii. 12-18; and also in the Gospels, from whom he had cast 
John ix. 11 sq., and many other instances out seven demons, according to a remark 
of the kind mentioned below in note 3. preserved in a very brief form in the 

2 This follows so obviously and va- seventh Evangelical document [see Trans- 

riously from the earliest and simplest lator’s Preface] Luke viii. 2, Mark xvi. 9 ! 
narratives that it does not require special And that Bartimaeus, Mark x. 46-52, 
proof." would not have been so particularly de- 

3 For instance, in contrast with the scribed with regard to his very name if 
nine ungrateful lepers out of ten who are he had not subsequently become a con- 
mentioned by way of example Luke xvii. stant, faithful follower. 

12-18, the immovable faithfulness of the 4 According to the indications in his 
Mary from Magdala so often mentioned own words Matt. xii. 27. 
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difficult to describe satisfactorily in a few words, and the 
most important element in them — the spiritual power, con- 
fidence, and bearing of the healer — cannot, by its very nature, 
ever be adequately represented in words. Further, though 
the Gospel of Mark purposely narrates somewhat more par- 
ticularly the circumstances of some of the instances of his 
cures, so that this Gospel still remains for us, precisely for 
this feature of our historical knowledge also, the chief source ; 
on the other hand, the other Gospels almost everywhere 1 
either greatly abbreviate the more particular description of 
such circumstances, as appearing of less importance for the 
general reader, or else wholly pass them over. Still, when we 
examine the matter more closely, we are not left quite in the 
dark as to the chief points which were alone of decisive mo- 
ment in his procedure. Primarily, we may say, it was the 
whole spirit of Christ which was operative in this case also, 
and which likewise sought to influence as powerfully as pos- 
sible the spirit of the sufferer before all things. As nothing 
but the purest and most soul-absorbing faith in the ultimate 
celestial Healer inspired him, always conscious as he was of the 
measure and the aim of his powers of healing, and a previous 
radiant glance to heaven enlightened and strengthened him 
for the actual work , 2 so likewise he required before all things, 
if his healing act was to be effective, faith in the presence of 
the perfected kingdom of God, with all its boundless forces 
and powers ; and neither could nor would heal where he did not 
find such a faith . 3 Just this is here the chief point, even for an 
understanding of the wholly unusual and greatest results : and 
what great results were possible in this case, when the highest 
faith on his part met with the most intensely expectant faith 
in him as the Christ ! On the other hand, it would be in itself 
perverse, and contrary to historical indications that are still 
plain enough, to suppose that in his works of healing Jesus 
applied no suitable outward means. The earlier more lengthy 
descriptions , 4 or others which, for some reason or other, enter 
more into details , 5 plainly show how often he used such means, 

1 For if John in some passages, v. 2-9, 4 Mark v. 1-20, vi. 13, vii. 31-37, viii. 

ix. 6, 15, describes such processes some- 22-26, ix. 14-29: all in the highest de- 
what more in detail, it is the really gree original and graphic descriptions, 
different meaning and object of his nar- Most remarkable is the mention of oil as 
ratives that leads him to do so, while in a means of healing, Mark vi. 13, comp. 
Mark such descriptions are not subsidiary, Luke x. 34, Isa. i. 6: the use of oil con- 
but have an object of their own. tinued in the primitive apostolic church, 

2 See this constant trait in the de- evidently in accordance with the example 
scriptions Mark vii. 34 (comp. vi. 41); of Jesus, Jas. v. 14. 

John xi. 41. * John ix. 6, 15. 

* Mark vi. 5, ix. 19-24. 
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for instance, in the healing of the blind or the deaf. It is 
not less plain that, when it seemed to him necessary, he also 
made careful inquiries with regard to the outward circum- 
stances of the disease in question . 1 It is true that in all cases 
the chief thing was the most forcible and immediate mental 
and spiritual influence, so that, when he put forth the utmost 
effort of his soul, he also often sent up prayerful sighs , 2 and 
this especially in the case of those diseases which were them- 
selves more mental in their character, for instance, those* that 
were supposed to come from evil spirits. Still, this very cir- 
cumstance of his touching and laying his hands on the sufferer, 
and of his seeking to be disturbed as little as possible during 
the healing act , 3 points to the fact that his human operation 
(as need hardly be remarked) was regulated by the general 
laws of the divine order of the world, and that he by no means 
sought presumptuously to supersede them. Hence much of 
his power and skill in this respect, indeed, was transmitted to 
his disciples, taught to them by himself . 4 Original, displaying 
primitive force, most marvellously effective, was his work in 
this his daily occupation also, which he thus chose for himself 
as no one before him had done, since even the somewhat 
similar works of healing that occur previously in the case of 
the most powerful prophets 5 were of much smaller significance. 
And if every act of healing, particularly in those cases in which 
body and soul are most intimately reactive, forcibly reminds 
men of the existence of immeasurable spiritual forces, and all 
such acts, even in primitive times, appeared to the heathen 
as divine operations, this most difficult and responsible occupa- 
tion, when undertaken conscientiously and seriously, is in his 
case carried in point of power to its greatest height, so that 
every act of healing performed by him could be regarded as a 
‘ deed of power , 5 in point of extent and number to its widest 
significance, and in point of weal and blessing to its noblest 
glorification. Without doubt we cannot form too high an idea 
of this part of his general work, and must regard the entire 


1 As appears from Mark ix. 21, 22. 

2 Mark vii. 34, John xi. 33-38; see 
below. 

3 As Mark i. 31, v. 37-41, ix. 25. 

4 According to Mark iii. 15, vi. 7, 
Matt. x. 1, 8, Luke x. 17, 20, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. If subsequently 
the Goetes increased in those districts 
(comp, for the time of Vespasian Jos. Ant. 
viii. 2, 5), we may discern even in this 
degeneration the great power and the 

VOL. VI. 


immense effects which this new force and 
skill of Christianity originally exhibited, 
and need not take it so much amiss in 
Celsus that, after he had seen this later 
degeneration, he called Jesus by this 
name (see Orig. c. Cels. i. ad init .). 

5 See vol. iv. pp. 83 sq., 104 sq. It 
never appears that those prophets made 
healing their daily occupation, as Jesus 
did; moreover, in their case there is 
nothing whatever said of demons. 

Q 
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human race as raised to his height after he had descended with 
his mind and heart into its deepest miseries : little as in other 
respects it is either possible or even profitable for us now to 
attempt to apply in imitation the outward means and manipu- 
lations by which his spirit once made itself felt in this sphere. 
Nor are they historically reported to us to a sufficient extent 
for such a purpose. 

From these e deeds of power/ which belonged, according 
to all the reminiscences, to his daily occupation, and the un- 
limited number of which is scarcely indicated in the Gospels , 1 
those few deeds must be distinguished which surpassed them : 
the raising of the dead, the feeding of many thousands with a 
little bread and a few fishes, the related change of water into 
wine, the calming of the storm, the walking on the sea, and 
the acts of healing at a distance as by the emanation of spiritual 
influence . 2 For certain as it is that all these reminiscences 
likewise belonged to the most original portions of the Evan- 
gelical narrative, these deeds are nevertheless manifestly not in 
other respects to be placed on an equality with those before 
described ; as they of themselves occupy a higher position, so 
also they occur far less frequently, and are, according to the 
meaning of the oldest tradition itself, only, as it were, detached 
prominent summits to which his entire power over external 
things rose in certain rare moments. And, as a fact, we know 
very well that there is not only an ordinary, customary course 
of work, the various constituent labours, deeds, and results 
of which repeat themselves without end, but also there are 
emitted from every course of work, the more energetic, active, 
and regular it is, unexpectedly new and still brighter sparks 
and flashes, and every labour of that kind always conducts to 
another that is still higher, until at last perhaps it touches 
and sets in motion the highest thing possible. But in the case 
of Christ, his ordinary daily work was itself an unbroken series 
of deeds of power ; what, therefore, must those deeds have been 
which in certain rare moments rose above his ordinary labours, 
as from the combined force of his spiritual powers which had 
been called into the greatest activity ! In so far there is, accord- 
ingly, no reason whatever why we should seek to determine 
the limits of the measure of spiritual powers, and arbitrarily 
fix how far they reached in the case of Jesus in their highest 


1 According to Mark i. 32-34, 39, 45, 13, Mark v. 27-34 ; John iv. 47-53 ; also 

iii. 8-12, 15, and many similar passages the reverse case of a curse Mark xi. 12-14, 
in all the Gospels. 20, 21, would have to be brought into this 

2 The latter in such cases as Matt. viii. class* but see the remarks thereon below. 
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exercise ; on the contrary, we must admit that even the highest 
spiritual effort always seeks still loftier results than the greatest 
that have at any time been already attained ; and we must be 
glad that this is a general law and that the life of Christ also 
illustrates it in such a powerful manner. But this exceedingly 
mighty exertion and agitation of the inmost powers of the loftiest 
and purest spirit, as it made itself felt in Christ and moved the 
world by its action, was soon responded to in such a way by the 
intense expectation and the glad faith of his followers, that this 
faith in such rare moments saw all the great things realised that 
it had anticipated and hoped for from him. And it was evidently 
only from the conjunction of these two spiritual movements that 
those conceptions and narratives of such rare highest effects 
and deeds of power arose, in which, as in some most mysterious 
surmisings and deeply entranced conceptions, was expressed 
simply the immovable faith in the truth of the actual mani- 
festation of all that is highest in Jesus. The highest longing 
had here found in actual experience, although but in the few 
highest moments of it, its complete satisfaction, just as purely 
divine things, as far as they are visible to mortal eyes, can only 
be thrown out, as it were, in certain sparks and thus leave some 
traces behind them. And if formerly a similar longing had 
sought to find satisfaction in the much lower prophetic per- 
sonalities of Elijah and Elisha , 1 how much more was the longing 
in this case justified ! 

We must therefore compare with these few most prominent 
deeds of power the similarly few most remarkable signs in a 
closely related sphere of his life. If, side by side with the out- 
ward phenomena and events of every history, an inner history, 
arising out of the relation of the purely spiritual forces at 
work, develops itself and makes progress, which, though its 
meaning and object are long mysteriously veiled, at last passes 
sensibly and perceptibly enough into the outward world, so 
in the history of Jesus, side by side with the visible course of 
his career and works, as the highest conceivable of all outward 


1 Comp. vol. iv. pp. 84 sq., 101 sq. It 
is a baseless conjecture and a wholly un- 
historical view that the New Testament 
narratives were derived from those of the 
Old Testament ; but the deeds were cer- 
tainly expected after the analogy of those 
of the Old Testament, and the narration 
of them now the more naturally takes a 
similar form. Since in the history of the 
ancient people of Israel all that is im- 
portant for the true religion is most closely 
connected, and the books of the Old Tes- 


tament were then so very generally read, 
the substance of those Old Testament 
narratives undoubtedly now exercised 
great influence in various ways; but 
as in the case of Christ, only in such 
a manner that his nature and work 
nevertheless far transcend those of the 
ancient prophets (Luke ix. 54, 55), so also 
in the case of the Gospel narratives, only 
in such a way that the Old Testament 
narratives produce some effect upon their 
form and tone. 
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histories, there runs constantly parallel, as it were, a higher 
purely celestial history, in that (as we may say) the celestial 
powers constantly attend the outward life, anticipating and 
following it. This is the history of the nature of the attitude 
heaven assumes to earth, and of heaven’s attendance upon this 
highest history in all its stages : silently generally, and only to 
be perceived by the organs of faith and prophetic presentiment. 
Still, the celestial voice and the celestial significance break 
forth irresistibly and powerfully at certain extreme points and 
summits of this history, and perceptibly even to those who at 
other times determine to see and hear nothing : for instance, 
at the baptism , 1 and at a few other moments of equal elevation, 
as we shall see subsequently. And the few signs which thus 
heaven makes from its mysterious silence can also express most 
perfectly the highest facts that are here possible and also actual. 
The history of religion is precisely the history of the celestial 
truths as they make themselves felt in every form and manner . 2 
As now these few celestial signs permit the highest facts to be 
in their manner surmised, and give their response to the be- 
lieving soul as it longs to hear the celestial judgments regarding 
the highest things of this history, so likewise the few deeds of 
power that stand out prominently from the great mass of the 
ordinary ones permit the highest effects to be surmised that 
seemed conceivable in the general deed- power proceeding from 
Christ, and they must be regarded by us rather as indications 
which suggest the infinite things that lie hidden in his history. 

But although Jesus might publicly perform a deed of 
power, he never did it with a view to show thereby that he 
was invested with regal authority and to attain thereby some 
special object, as if he required such outward striking proofs 
of his divine vocation as the Messiah : simply as urged by love 
and compassion did he give help by his deeds as the moment 
called for it ; and every one of his deeds of power, whether 
it was the smallest or the greatest, was always at the same 
time a pure deed of love, bearing the glorious distinction 
that it always flowed from the most immediate stirrings of the 
most enlightened compassion. Every such act diminished the 
load of the sufferings of the people, caused a higher activity, 
delivering and redeeming, from motives of purest love to be 
surmised, revealed the exalted and powerful royal sway of 
his spirit, and became readily a new stone for the broad and 
deep foundation of the kingdom of God which he proclaimed 

1 Ante , p. 194. 

2 See Jakrbb . der B. W. i. pp. 147 sq. [now Die drei Ersten Evang. i. pp. 38 sq.] 
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and himself brought: but not one of them was performed 
in order to arouse the attention of the people and fix it upon 
the worker. Indeed, he did not perform one of them, as so 
many of the ancient prophets had done, to arouse in the first 
instance faith in his words, or in order to supply a preliminary 
proof of them, in case men would not accept them. As late a 
prophet as Isaiah was obliged to demand faith, if not in his 
words yet in the miraculous signs which he was prepared to give 
as a pledge of their truth ; 1 and as long as the true religion 
remained imperfect, the prophets were obliged so often to be 
content, by wonderful deeds that excited astonishment and sen- 
sation, to direct the faith of men at first simply to certain mar- 
vellous acts to be performed by them, that it might be seen 
whether men would on account of the latter be brought to 
believe also in their simple words and truths . 2 Now, after the 
perfected true religion had appeared with Jesus as the Christ, 
it demanded faith simply for religion’s own sake. It is true 
the men of this later age delighted above all things in such 
wonderful works , 3 partly because they read with pride in their 
sacred Scriptures so many narratives about them as having 
formerly taken place amongst their ancestors, partly because 
every declining nation is always most glad to suppose that it 
can be delivered by the occurrence of such marvellous deeds of 
individual men, and thereby only betrays its own want of true 
strength and willing self-sacrifice. But on that very account 
Jesus yielded the less to this slothful desire for miracles and 
this indolence of faith, and rebuked sternly all who demanded, 
or even expected, that he must first by his miraculous deeds 
prove before their eyes that he was the Christ . 4 Accordingly it 
was only his inexhaustible power of love that led him from one 
deed to another, which filled the world with astonishment with- 
out his desire and endeavour. And his entire course of public 
activity becomes a series of miracles such as had never been 
witnessed before, which necessarily roused even the most un- 
believing from their torpor, and ought to have sufficed as indi- 
cations of the totally new life of unparalleled healing and 
strengthening energies that was operative in this case, if so 

1 See Prophets of the Old Testament , John in various "ways, from if. 18, 19 on- 

ii. pp. 13 sq., 81 sq. wards, where the desire for miraculous 

2 See ibid. vol. i. p. 53, and vol. iii.pp. signs is subtly ridiculed, to such open 

62 sq., for the case of Jeremiah. declarations as iv. 48, vi. 30 sq., xiv. 11. 

3 According to 1 Cor. i. 22 and so Rut the same John remarks, x. 41, not 

many other evidences of the most varied less significantly than correctly, that the 
kind. Baptist performed no miracles, and Jesus 

4 Matt, xii. 38 sq., xvi. 1-4, Luke xi. therefore after all surpassed him in this 
16; this is most distinctly dwelt on by respect also. 
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many of his contemporaries had not from a wholly perverse 
mind, and often only for a pretext to cover their indifference, or 
for contention’s sake, continued to demand from him wholly 
different miracles of apparently a still higher kind ; arbitrarily 
to demand which really nothing but their own obdurate 
unbelief could move them. But the deeds which he really per- 
formed even daily were in fact, even without his intention, 
wonderful enough to arouse deeper reflection and genuine faith 
in his higher mission ; and certainly all the individual deeds of 
such a spirit must serve to remind those who do not as yet 
comprehend the full truth that is being explained, and have 
not an immovable faith in it, that they have before them a 
hidden something of a higher nature ; and in the case of Christ 
those deeds must the more serve this purpose in proportion as he 
aimed at something high and very difficult for his immediate 
contemporaries to understand. After, therefore, the earlier 
Gospels had simply endeavoured to preserve the memory of 
such miraculous deeds, as if the simple hearing of them alone 
must make anyone sufficiently attentive to the higher facts 
that lie hidden behind them, and in such moments spring into 
stronger light, John then, as he looks back upon everything 
more calmly in the more distant past, dwells especially upon the 
proposition, that though the whole truth of Christ ought to be 
believed simply for its own sake, yet those who refuse to be 
moved to deeper reflection and the beginning of faith even by 
the works, as the visible, easily discernible evidence of this 
spirit, are so much the more inexcusable . 1 In this proposition 
he really gives utterance to the most correct statement of the 
case conceivable. 

But in no respect did Jesus, properly speaking, either do or 
say anything simply with a view to being acknowledged by men 
as the expected Messiah : and this is precisely the most mar- 
vellous fact, and also one that best corresponds to his proper 
dignity and mission. He proclaimed the nature, the duties, 
and the hopes of the perfected kingdom of God ; he acted in 
every respect as if that kingdom were already present, as it was 
m fact in full operation by his whole work, and he had thus 
a perfect right constantly to maintain from first to last that it 
was already actually present. What would it have availed, 
indeed, if he had above all things insisted simply upon the 
acknowledgment and reverence of himself as the Messiah? 
Did he desire to be a king like any who had preceded him ? Or 

1 See Jahrbb . der. B. W . iii. pp. 166 sq. [now Die drei ersten Evang. i. 126.]. 
Die Johanneischen Schrften , i. pp. 28 sq. 
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should he even direct the attention and the suspicion of the 
world too early to himself as to one desiring to be called a king ? 
Firmly as he was convinced of being the promised one, and 
infinitely clear and confident as his regal assurance thereby 
became in his own soul, he did not seek and did not desire 
outward honour and subservient acknowledgment, or an ac- 
knowledgment that was designedly produced in any way, 
whether by force or by flattery. Accordingly he chose for him- 
self a name which, significant as it might be by its origin for 
every finer ear, was still at the same time the most modest and 
attractive by which he could designate himself ; and, although 
borrowed from the Old Testament, it received, like everything 
else that he took from that source, as it were an entirely new 
meaning upon his tongue. This is the name Son of Man , taken 
incontestably from that passage of the Book of Daniel in which 
the Messiah is represented as coming at the beginning of the 
divine kingdom to the divine judgment-seat, borne upon 
clouds, moving like angels and mingling with the host of them 
assembled before that seat, and yet still appearing as a man 
simply (without wings) and in this respect distinguished from 
them . 1 When he applied this name to himself, no attentive and 
instructed reader of the Old Testament could mistake the exalted 
meaning which must attach to it: for the name had been 
repeated in the Book of Enoch , 2 a book which, like the Book of 
Daniel, was then much read by the friends of the Messianic 
hope, and undoubtedly by others also ; and even the earliest 
Christians designated Christ thus by preference when he was 
conceived as coming in his celestial glory to judgment . 3 But 
when he designated himself as the Messiah precisely by this 
simple general name, the Son of Man , that really involved the 
same indescribable self-renunciation, love, and condescension 
which was involved in all his labours, and men did not suppose 
they heard the King and the God, but simply the man and son 
of man ; although, at least for the thoughtful hearer, there 
must have been conveyed by the name a reference to the Book of 


1 See ante , pp. 112 sq. 

2 And, indeed, very frequently, and 
even already in a changed form also; see 
ante , p. 113. Since precisely that portion 
of the present Book of Enoch in which 
the name thus occurs was written only a 
few decades after the Book of Daniel, it 
may thence be inferred that the name 
must also really refer to the Messiah in 
the latter book also : but in fact it can- 

not of itself signify anything else. Comp. 


Jahrbb. der JB. W. iii. pp. 231 sq., viii. 
pp. 189 sq., xi. p. 279, and previously my 
note on Rev. i. 13 in my Comment, in 
Apocal. (1828). 

3 As Acts vii. 56 shows. He is also 
meant, Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14, by vibs 
avOpuTTov, in spite of the absence of the 
article caused by the peculiar nature of 
the contexts. But the Gospel of John 
already uses the name as a variation of 
that of Son of God . 
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Daniel, and thereby to Messianic conceptions. This name he 
accordingly used most naturally when he spoke especially from 
the mind and the elevation of the Messiah ; he never suffered 
himself, however, to be designated king by his disciples, but by 
the names which were then customary amongst the disciples 
for other men . 1 

Thus he worked as a man amongst men, a friend amongst 
friends, a constantly benevolent and tender healer and helper 
amongst the suffering and necessitous ; rigorously refusing all 
external honour and flattery, indeed the very appearance of 
it : 2 and yet never before in any nation had such a man, such 
a friend, and such a helper appeared. He seemed to be rather 
the opposite of a king and ruler, and yet every one of his 
utterances was genuinely regal, all his acts one unbroken series 
of most royal deeds of power, decisions, and regulations, and 
his entire public work the noiseless and yet most appropriate 
founding of an eternal kingdom. There was nothing that he 
seemed less to be than the founder of a new community, and 
indeed, of a new kingdom ; and unexpectedly, under his labours 
and his influence, there had risen out of the ancient com- 
munity a new one, and in it the most imperishable and un- 
bounded kingdom of which this earth can be the sphere. But 
when he at any time finds occasion to put forth distinctly his 
entire Messianic power and authority, at once the full severity 
of his word and command is irresistibly presented ; and this 
again, never more readily than when he had to lighten the heavy 
yoke of prejudice and error, and in God’s stead to heal what 
was diseased . 3 And if he had also, at the proper place, 
to show his royal severity in censure and rebuke, his whole 
work was nevertheless constantly as full of mercy and love as 
of truth and sincerity ; 4 in this also truly kingly, and indeed 


1 As Rabbi or (in Mark x. 51, John xx. 
16) Rabbuni (dialectical form of Rab- 
buni ), according to a somewhat more de- 
finite term ; instead of which Luke always, 
and the other Gospels sometimes, use 
bibdaKaKe. Everyone who was followed 
by disciples could be thus designated, not 
excepting those that had not studied in 
the learned school at J erusalem, as J esus ac- 
cording to express evidence (see ante , p. 

189)wasnot a ‘ scholar’ inthissense. The 
original distinction between Rabbuni and 
Rabbi I have stated in Gott. Gel. Anz. 

1865, p. 1027, and 1866, p. 1831 [that the 
former is used in direct address, and 

its longer form appears to be a diminu- 
tive ending expressive of endearment]. 
As regards the question whether the 


name ‘ Rabbi ’ was actually in use at all 
at the time of Christ, see my observations, 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1854. pp. 1086 sq. : sub- 
stantially, the doubt, which was first 
raised in our time, is dispersed by the 
remarks previously made, ante , p. 19. 
Similarly the name Abba was then in use, 
according to Matt, xxiii. 9, for the heads 
of schools or cloisters ; but the origin of 
the name is very old, according to vol. iv. 
p. 82. A special testimony as regards 
the age of the name is supplied by the 
proper name Barrabban ; see below in 
connection with the crucifixion. [Comp. 
Prophets of the Old Testament , v. p. 324.] 

2 As Mark x. 17, 18. 

8 As Matt. ix. 6, xii. 8. 

4 What is said once — Luke iv. 22, 
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glorifying and ennobling in the highest degree everything that 
had to that time been a true part of royalty. There radiated 
from him in everything simply that infinite truth which entirely 
possessed him, and he dispensed inexhaustibly simply from that 
exaltation and grace and love which were without intermission 
the breath of his spirit ; just as in himself boundless divine 
serenity and victorious joy prevailed, constantly and uniformly 
producing an effect on the world around him, and on special 
occasions breaking forth more powerfully . 1 


3 . As regards his glance into all times . 

Thus working as the Christ upon the true basis and in the 
one correct way, he could finally enjoy also that exalted and 
calm confidence in his reflections on all times and all results, 
which is to no one more indispensable than the man who pro- 
poses to work as a ruler and leader ; and he could, although 
labouring in his own time and his own nation only, and, 
moreover, only for a very limited period, still bear in his soul, 
as the first citizen in the perfected kingdom of God, the divine 
consciousness of becoming at the same time its eternal 
spiritual stay and its human-divine conscience. 

Having come to a nation which boasted, not unjust^, of 
being before all others the c people of God,’ and having been 
placed in its history again, as the long-desired and expected 
one, on the border of a wonderfully long, grand, and profound 
development, it was a primary necessity that he should lose 
nothing of all that was eternal in the past, nor overlook any- 
thing that had already been gained in the nation. And, as a 
fact, he neither lost nor overlooked the least part of all the 
eternal truths and possessions that had here been supplied. 
On the contrary, upon the basis of that Consummation to which 
the past tended and logically conducted, and which in him first 
became reality and truth, he for the first time commanded the 
proper view of all the past. No one before had found so pro- 
foundly as he the eternal and purely divine elements existing 
in the ancient possessions of the nation without being allured 


John i. 14, 17, in the words of the Evan- 
gelists — is simply the reflection of all 
that we know historically of him ; al- 
though the early Collected Sayings, and ac- 
cordingly the original Gospel of Matthew, 
gave greater prominence to his pure exal- 
tation simply in contrast with the scribes, 
Matt. vii. 28, 29, Mark i. 22. But in fact 
the Hagiocracy, and in this again the 


Biblical scholars, had, according to the 
whole course of the historical development 
of the nation, to be that power in opposition 
to which his superiority made itself most 
sensibly felt. Thereby, however, his 
general exaltation and superiority suffers 
in no respect. 

1 As Matt. xi. 25-30, Luke x. 21-24. 
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and deceived by the brilliant mirage of allegory, and no one 
else had known how to apply the lasting truths therein in all 
cases so appropriately as he . 1 But on the other hand no one 
had perceived the merely temporal and transiently limited ele- 
ments of those possessions so clearly, and explained them at the 
right place with such perfect freedom and so unreservedly as 
he . 2 If now the matter of chief importance generally was cor- 
rectly to discern and equally firmly and clearly to carry out those 
perfect things to which the past of itself tended, and which 
had been already latently involved in it, it may be said that no 
one taught and put into practice these perfect things as the 
duty of the perfected kingdom of God so correctly and with 
such unequalled truth, both generally and in detail, as he. So 
that with regard to this important matter he could justly 
boast that he had not come to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, or the things of the past as far as they were sacred, 
and must, as sacred, be eternally valid, but to fulfil, or perfectly 
carry out, what they really meant, and thus to bring the past 
to its own consummation . 3 The Law and the Prophets, how- 
ever, as the bases of the true religion, aim at nothing else than 
that that which they really proclaim — the divine will — may be 
fulfilled by man, not partially or wrongly, but perfectly and 
according to its true nature ; this is the consummation of the 
true religion, the correct understanding of which Christ supplies, 
presenting it everywhere by his teaching and his own actions. 
If the perfected true religion thus makes its appearance, or 
that which the Law and the Prophets by their inmost tendency 
aim at, it is true there arises a great distinction as regards the 
past observance of the ancient laws and institutions. Many 
things which, in conformity with the sacred Scriptures as un- 
spiritually applied, and with traditionary usage, were taught in 
the schools as the highest wisdom and duty, and indeed, the 
entire Hagiocraey, as based upon a misunderstanding and mis- 
application of what was truly sacred, must pass away ; and in 
that simply the highest, eternal, and most essential things re- 
main as duty, there arises thereby a new simplicity, sincerity, 
and sense of relief in the midst of the complicated situations 
of the present life , 4 to maintain which with faithfulness now 
becomes the true work of life. Thus old things become 
eternally new ; and that scholar, or scribe, who has discerned 

1 The instances Matt. ix. 13, xii. 3-5, vii. 22, show. 

xxii. 31, 32, John x. 34-36, may suffice as 3 See Die drei ersten Evang., 2nd ed. 
examples ; and anything more than such pp. 263 sq. 

examples is not here required. 4 Matt, xi. 28-30, and, in contrast 

2 As the instances Matt. xix. 8, John therewith, xxiii. 2-4. 
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the nature and the duty of the perfected kingdom of God and 
labours in it with living freshness, never repeats in a merely 
barren way the things of the past, or, no less unprofitably, 
produces new things simply for his own pleasure, but re- 
cognises those things of the past that are eternally true, and 
thus produces new things with living freshness and truth as 
they are required by the present and yet do not contradict the 
past ; he casts forth from his inexhaustible treasury things 
new and old , 1 as the example of Jesus himself so admirably 
teaches. But if to approach that which is perfect and never 
to shrink from it, but to come ever nearer to it, is itself an 
infinite task, he teaches that faith is here both the most 
essential and the most marvellously powerful thing . 2 

But for the present he confined himself, with all his hardest 
toil and labour, to Israel, as it then continued to dwell 
within the limits of the ancient sacred territory, kept together as 
a nation by the religious bond of union, though it had been 
divided, contracted, and externally much weakened. And in this 
respect again, nothing can so certainly show the unsurpassable 
wisdom and correctness of his action as this self-restriction 
which he so firmly observed. For it was only in Israel that 
everything had in fact long ago been prepared for the Consum- 
mation which it was his sole vocation to bring ; it was here only 
that he could demand, and himself do, the highest duties, as 
really naturally to be understood by all as implied in the past 
development of the people and the precepts and prophecies of 
the sacred Scriptures ; and it was here only that, side by side 
with the deep indelible feeling that the Consummation must at 
last come, and the firm hope therein in the hearts of many of 
those who had not been so corrupted by the fashionable sins of 
the time, there was found the possibility of immediate faith in 
the Consummation and the readiness at once to do and to suffer 
everything for it. Neither could there at that time arise the 
smallest doubt as to all this ; every member of this nation who 
had not wholly degenerated still felt within him, in all questions 
regarding religion and its significance and reign in the earth, 
an impulse, an inherited pride, and a devout hope, such as 
were possible in no heathen nation, and precisely at this time 
(as we have seen) if possible more strongly than ever before. 
But if the true religion had at last been sufficiently perfected in 
that people in the mysterious womb of whose history this could 

1 Matt. xiii. 52. xxiii. 23, and still further carried out in . 

2 Matt. viii. 10-13, ix. 2, 21, 28, 29; John, 
xv. 28, xvii. 20, xviii. 6, xxi. 21, 22, 32, 
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alone be effected, it must then go forth into the wide world 
and become a possession of the entire race. The history of 
the years immediately following Christ’s appearance and work 
has also plainly enough shown all this ; but it deserves our 
highest admiration that he, at a time when the ancient national 
unity of Israel had been so greatly weakened and so many 
members of Israel lived amongst the heathen, even in honoured 
and influential positions, nevertheless still confined his entire 
labours so persistently to this nation within its ancient boun- 
daries , 1 and never forgot that he was sent primarily only ‘ to 
the lost sheep of Israel .’ 2 Accordingly he also adapted himself 
willingly to the sacred precepts and customs of this people, 
and lived simply and honestly as one from its midst. Indeed, 
the perfected divine-human life can — in fact must — be possible 
in every situation and under every outward fetter, since it 
would never have been possible in the case of one man, if it had 
not been so under every outward condition of life and every 
outward limitation and national shape. But it stands to 
reason that at the same time he kept constantly in view the 
final spread and sway of this perfected true religion over 
the whole earth ; 3 that he also departed from his custom 
of having intercourse with Judeans only when and as it 
appeared to him practicable and necessary according to his 
higher designs ; 4 and that he did not spare even the oldest 
and most sacred customs and the most recent prejudices of his 
nation when the disregard of them immediately promoted the 
Consummation which he brought . 5 

Further, he limited himself in his present work even, as we 
saw above, to his simple proclamation that the kingdom of 
God was already present, to his exposition of its nature, duties, 
and hopes, and to his own labouring as if it was already pre- 
sent, without beginning his work as if he had desired for 
himself from man the Messianic acknowledgment and homage, 
acting with Messianic authority only when it was absolutely 
required. But this acknowledgment and the enthusiastic con- 
viction that he was the Messiah soon enough came to him 
all the more surely and lastingly from those whose love could 
be of value to him , 6 even the more he desired often to repulse 

1 How easily he could have done the iv. 7 sq. 

contrary appears from John xii. 20 sq., 6 As Mark ii. 6 sq., 16, 17, 24 sq., iii. 
comp. vii. 35. 2, vii. 1 sq., and elsewhere. 

2 Matt. x. 6, xv. 24. 6 When at times profound reverence 

3 According to Matt. viii. 10, 11, xxi. and prostration before him as before a 

33-43, xxiv. 14, and other passages. great ruler is spoken of, as Mark i. 40 

4 Matt. viii. 10-13, xv. 21-28, John (various reading), v. 6, vii. 25, x. 17, 
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and refuse it. Thus he dominated already the present with 
all the nascent future, while all the time he only served it by 
helpful and unwearied activity : and thus he gave on the 
highest scale the one true example of the method by which on 
a smaller scale every form of beneficent rule over men can be 
permanently obtained. Undoubtedly it is obvious that the 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the fully authorised founder of 
the Consummation would not have been effected in such a 
short time so profoundly and permanently, if the expectation 
of a Christ had not been established so generally and firmly 
that to him who seemed to fulfil it the hearts of men the more 
readily responded and adhered to him the more believingly when 
he seemed to fulfil it perfectly. The fact also that his descent 
from David was generally known , 1 unmistakably contributed 
in the case of many for a considerable time to sustain the 
greater expectations from him , 2 although he himself attached 
no weight to it whatever. But at all events he never showed 
himself unworthy of this most illustrious descent in Israel, 
and who can measure the secret combined effects of all such 
spiritual incentives that had now actually been at work in 
Israel during the previous two thousand years ! Who is in a 
position to assert that the last great result of the whole history 
of Christ must have been the same even if the conviction of 
his Davidic descent had not played its part in all the agitatoin 
of the Messianic movement which then ran so high ? When 
in the life of a people or a community everything at last tends 
to a tremendous decision and a final consummation, all the 
impulses and tendencies that had ever been felt strongly in 
such a corporate body revive once more at last, and all make 
one more attempt with their whole remaining energies. We 
may therefore say, the concurrence of two wholly different 
forces which we saw above 3 in the case of Christ himself, and 
which was possible only in this nation and at this time, was thus 
met with once more in another manner, but not less productive 
of effect in the case of several of the first disciples ; and as it is 
generally in the spiritual world also the concurrent meeting of 
two wholly different forces for one aim which first produces the 

Matt. ix. 18, xiv. 33, xvii. 14, xx. 20, it Gospel who most affects this form of 
follows as a matter of course both that description ; and John narrates such an 
he could not always restrain such sudden instance only once, ix. 38, although that 
impulses of others, and that such im- once with great significance, 
pulses with regard to him were not in 1 See ante , pp. 183 sq. 

themselves unallowable, since they in 2 See the passages ante , p. 184, and 

fact only implied the acknowledgment of the remarks on Matt. xxi. 9, 15, infra. 
the Messianic dignity. Moreover, it is 3 Pp. 212 sq. 
manifestly the .last author of the first 
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most marvellous results, we may also see the law exemplified 
here plainly enough. But the point of greatest moment on 
which everything here again really depends is, that he not only 
satisfied such highly strained expectations, but was also strong 
enough even to rectify and to control them where they con- 
tained dubious and uncertain elements. So that in this sense 
also he occupied a position of authority over them, and only 
that which was eternal and necessary in them guided him. 

And thus he could also have that exalted certainty con- 
cerning the future, infinitely difficult and great as it loomed 
before him; and if everything in him that we have previously 
dwelt upon is so wonderful, this calm assurance about the 
future appears still more so, and yet it is explained by all that 
we have previously seen. As certainly as he fully brought 
upon the earth by his general work the perfected kingdom of 
God in its entire inner nature or spirit, in the only way it 
could come, and established it upon the earth indestructibly, 
though at first but on a small and unimposing scale, so he 
also foresaw its outward extension and final complete pre- 
dominance with that infinite inward certainty of assurance 
which never permitted him amid all coming errors and suffer- 
ings in the least to doubt this fact, and which made him in the 
end the last great prophet of it. Everything that the ancient 
prophets had foretold concerning the consummation of the 
kingdom of God pointed accordingly primarily to him and his 
spirit ; and none of their predictions were altogether without 
meaning and appropriateness, as he perceived and as the 
matter itself implies : yet when and where the last of these 
prophecies, with their vast extent and infinite grandeur, would 
be fulfilled, that was a matter which he could only leave to 
God Himself . 1 It was his calling to make forthwith the one 
true commencement of the realisation of all these prophecies, 
such an incontestably proper commencement that all further 
fulfilment must connect itself therewith and make it the basis 
of further progress : but as the fulfilment, as the complete 
definite reality, nevertheless takes always an entirely different 
form from that which anyone, whoever he may be, can foresee in 
detail, and every true prophecy can thus be valid only in respect 
of its inner truth, to the extent to which it correctly anticipates 
in general outline something future as divinely necessary, so the 
beginning of the fulfilment of all ancient Messianic prophecies 
which he effected, with his sure glad vision of the victory, had 

1 And he did so, as is proved by the utterance Matt. xxiv. 36 ; on this matter, 
see further below. 
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in fact immediately taken a different form from that which 
anyone had previously foretold in detail. Therefore he per- 
ceived certainly, even from the very first, that from that moment 
when the actual terrestrial foundation for the perfected king- 
dom of God should he laid by him, a great division with re- 
ference to his own work on earth and his whole history, must 
take place in the substance of those prophecies as well as 
in the further development of the kingdom of God. It was in 
fact generally a great advantage that the Messianic prophecies 
of the Old Testament were so extraordinarily multiform and 
indeed various, and like a whole world in miniature : as there- 
fore this their great richness, unfixedness, and spirituality had 
been from the commencement in his favour, for instance, not 
compelling him to appear from heaven as a winged celestial 
being, but as a genuine man like others, so now the same 
* characteristics constantly lent him great assistance in the 
course of his labours. Accordingly he worked daily for the 
fulfilment of that part of those extensive and elevated prophecies 
which could immediately be realised, being content to do this 
in the right way : but that part of them which could not be at 
once or even during his earthly life fulfilled, he left calmly, 
without arbitrarily fixing its limits, to Divine care to continue, 
concerned himself only always at the right moment to carry 
properly to completion in the one great cause whatever the 
time just then required. For if even the smallest thing done 
in accordance with the Divine will is taken up by the Divine 
unresting activity, how much more must his life-work be taken 
up, which was the true commencement of all Divine-human co- 
operation in the kingdom of the Consummation itself. And 
thus he could know and daily learn more plainly that a great 
all-comprehensive division of this kind was being effected ; and 
he could leave to the Father that part of the mysteries of the 
future which it behoved him thus to leave, when in every 
moment of the present he followed, in the prosecution of the 
Messianic work which had now at last been properly com- 
menced, Him and His will as in fact he followed Him. Or, to 
use the former 1 briefer term, the kingdom of God was ac- 
cordingly not less already present than still future, and neither 
present nor future partially, simply according tcf his will. 

For that is ultimately again the highest characteristic of 
him, that he in everything anticipated and in everything followed 
the Divine will alone, not merely in that first exalted moment 


Ante , pp. 201 sq. 
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of the commencement of his work, but always and uniformly. 
The world resisted soon enough his work in the most various 
ways, friends and foes imperilled it ; and because his work was 
the highest, the hostility to him also soon became the highest 
and his sufferings the deepest : his task was, inasmuch as this 
is the task of all true religion, to follow in all things alone the 
Divine will at every one of the infinitely various sta-ges of his 
work and life — indeed, even to anticipate its slightest intima- 
tions ; and he did not for a single moment fail to accomplish 
this task. Not as if some mysterious thing had compelled him 
never to resist the divine will ; he could have resisted it, he 
rebuts the temptation ; 1 and precisely the fact that he always 
immediately rebutted it is the secret of his constant co-opera- 
tion with the Divine will and the invincible force of his whole 
genuinely Messianic work. 

It cannot be doubted that with this bent and aim of his ' 
spirit he was from the very beginning prepared also for the 
profoundest sufferings and the hardest fate. The thought of the 
Messianic obligation which still weighed upon the nation as a 
heavy burden conducted of itself to the idea of a sacrifice which 
had to be offered for it : and it is this thought which sustained 
the entire Messianic movement from the first appearance of 
the Baptist ; and if he sought to impose upon the nation that 
sacrifice which should make it capable of properly receiving the 
coming Messiah, and had then 2 suspected in Jesus as he sub- 
mitted to baptism the man who would take upon himself as a 
propitiatory sacrifice all the remaining obligation of the past, it 
follows naturally from that that this figure of a sacrifice in its 
highest significance was constantly present to the mind of 
Jesus, and his whole Messianic work became to him in so far a 
life which he was prepared to sacrifice at any moment for the 
salvation of men . 3 Still in this also it was in his estimation 
a higher duty not apathetically and blindly to forestall the 
Divine will ; and as, together with the clearest perception and 
the most original endeavour, he was moved by the inexhaustible 
power of purest love alone, and never lost this love even amid the 
most profound sufferings , 4 so he had also in the limited period 

1 Matt. iv. 1-11, xvi. 23, Mark x. 17, first. If Paul, Rom. ix. 3, has no higher 

18; apart from such pangs of soul as wish than to be able to offer himself 
could suddenly surprise him, as Matt, up for the salvation of his people, this 
xxvi. 38 sq. thought as the Apostle expresses it, is 

2 See mite, pp. 192 sq. peculiar to himself; but it undoubtedly 

3 The words* Matt. xx. 28, comp. x. lived in Christ in incomparably higher 
39, John xv. 13 only repro luce most repose and clearness from the first day of 
plainly the thought which was certainly his Messianic labours. 

never unfamiliar to him from the very 4 Ante , p. 210. 
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THREE PERIODS 0 f HIS PUBLIC WORK, 

of his public labours his days of most serene joy and rest, and 
certainly never was a high life-work begun and uniformly 
continued to its appointed earthly term amidst all manner of 
difficulties with a brighter joyousness and assurance of victory 
than his. At the same time, the days in which the most serious 
mortal dangers press upon a man more and more closely and 
inevitably, are very different from those in which they first 
threaten from a distance, or are even by human wisdom to be 
avoided, because in such dark days wholly different temptations 
approach him. 

We therefore trace here first of all the detailed develop- 
ment of his history only to that point where the most extreme 
dangers, such as no earthly wisdom could escape, already 
threaten his life. This period, embracing some four and a half 
years , 1 was, however brief in comparison with the work done, 
still fully sufficient to show to the world how Jesus acted as the 
Christ, and the shape his whole work on the earth took in all 
its directions. And it is quite certain that never was so much 
accomplished and attained on the earth by one man in so short 
a time, and, moreover, amid such hindrances and dangers of all 
kinds. Nor can we, as w~e follow the exact and minute traces 
of the history, fail to see the most marked vicissitudes in the 
various experiences and phases of his life. But however mani- 
fold and various were the forms which this history assumed, 
it presents, nevertheless, everywhere one continuous course of 
progress as regards that which alone constituted its main object ; 
and the constantly increasing opposition of the world serves 
only to help forward the life of Christ more and more definitely 
to its proper goal. We may therefore distinguish here three 
periods, according as the Messianic movement proceeding from 
Christ promises to extend itself more peacefully or is threatened 
by the most powerful obstructions, and yet thereby only con- 
centrates itself more and more profoundly upon its own proper 
foundation, until at last it rises to break through even the 
mightiest hindrances. 


1 According to pp. 151 sq. ante , 
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HIS TEMPORAL WORK. 

I. Previous to the Imprisonment of the Baptist. 


The beginning of his Messianic labours . 

With regard to this earliest period of the public labours of 
Christ the historical sources of the first class are almpst ab- 
solutely silent : 1 so distant was it in the recollection of the 
generality, and so certainly did his labours become incomparably 
greater and more public subsequent to the removal of the 
Baptist from the scene. We must therefore in every respect 
the more thankfully acknowledge the service John has rendered, 
m that he considered it as one of his- duties to supply in his 
distinct Gospel precisely this defect : an important part of his 
work is devoted simply to this purpose ; and although his book, 
in accordance with its prevalent custom, deems it superfluous 
to intimate this its design to supply the defect by a distinct 
statement, the design is nevertheless evident enough from the 
matter itself. We have the words and deeds of Jesus until he 
returned the second time from Jerusalem and Judea to Galilee, 
each time distinguishing at once his first entrance into Galilee 
by one of the most memorable miracles . 2 And if the first time 
he had found but little faith in Galilee as more specially his 
own country, in accordance with the well-known experience of 
the little honour met with by a prophet in his own country , 3 yet 
when he returned the second time from Jerusalem and Judea 
he found at once on his entrance into Galilee so much the more 
general acknowledgment and more hearty belief, inasmuch as 
he had in the south approved himself before all the world. 
This is the simple course of events as it is summarised by the 


1 It appears also from Luke iii. 23, 
where it is said that Jesus was about thirty 
years of age when he began his labours, 
that Luke did not, as has been subse- 
quently inferred (see ante , pp. 151 sq.) 
from misunderstood words of his Gospel, 
regard the public labours of Christ as 
limited to one year: that beginning indi- 
cates plainly enough a longer course of 
labour, and certainly extending beyond 
one year ; just as Luke chooses that same 
weighty word in a similar connection, 
Acts i. 1. 

2 John iv. 54 comp, with ii. 11: for 
this is the true meaning of these words. 

It follows from ii. 23, iii. 2, iv. 45, that 
many other miracles took place between 


these two, which are here mentioned only 
as specially memorable. It follows from 
the whole manner of these narratives 
therefore that the Apostle, really no less 
than the earlier narrators, considered the 
labours of Jesus in Galileo as the most 
important, but at the same time would 
not pass over those performed in the south 
of the country. 

3 The words John iv. 44, the meaning 
of which has been discussed above, p. 182, 
refer back plainly to the utterance of 
Christ mentioned Mark vi. 4 (Matt. Luke) 
as to one well-known, and are therefore 
without the latter somewhat unintel- 
ligible : but their reference is here plain 
enough from the other words, vv. 43-45. 
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Apostle in his reminiscences from that earliest period. And 
soon afterwards the Baptist must have been imprisoned ; as 
this Gospel plainly enough intimates, though it does not 
specially state it . 1 

By their matter also these narratives supply undesigned 
evidence of being faithful recollections of the first days as 
they actually were. Everyone that accurately understands and 
vividly takes them in, soon feels how certainly Jesus, when 
he 4 began to labour and to be acknowledged as Christ, must 
appear publicly in some such way as is here actually described : 
as if the Apostle had recalled to memory all the more gladly 
and carefully this part of the sacred reminiscences particularly, 
because they had been neglected by the previous narrators. 
Indeed, there is in so far a peculiar charm in these pieces of nar- 
rative : we are sensible here of the fresh, delicate odour of the 
first spring of the rising Christ, and we see him before our own 
eyes as he comes to his full greatness and power. If even the 
highest things that are historically possible, even at that time 
when their blossom tends to burst forth with all energy, could 
nevertheless only unfold as by sudden shoots when they were 
likewise aroused by the world itself as by the gentle fanning 
wind, so here we see clearly before our eyes how the world 
itself stimulates and urges Jesus at length to show himself for 
the first time both by unerring prophetic intuition and speech, 
and by deeds of power, as the Christ that he must become. 
But scarcely has he thus, neither pushing himself forward nor 
yet falling short of the just challenges that meet him, recog- 
nised his fully royal power already in actual exercise, when 
that power urges him, on the other hand, unchallenged by the 
world, to show himself both in action and teaching as the true 
ruler and king in his own territory ; and he is also acknow- 
ledged even by those at a distance, if at first by only a few, 
yet by people of the most various kinds ; until at last he can 
already permit the power of his spirit to work with ever- 
increasing force and potency. This is in this case the course 
of the unfolding of the spiritual forces that had once been set 
moving as it appeared in the reciprocal contact of the minds 
concerned ; 2 and this course of progress was from its first 

1 After John iv. 54 there is there- inferred, partly from the earlier Gospels 
fore in so far a considerable pause, as is and partly from iii. 24 ; and from this 
shown also by the transition to what it also follows that the event John iv. 47- 
follows v. 1. It follows from iii. 22-36, 54 is intentionally placed at an earlier 

that the Baptist had not been imprisoned time than that event which really corre- 
at that time : if therefore his imprison- sponds to it, Luke vii. 1 sq. See below, 
ment is not mentioned after iv. 54, it 2 It appears of itself from this that 
is simply presupposed as naturally to be the whole section of John that belongs 
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bashful commencement onwards so perfectly the right one, 
that nothing better, nobler, or more directly progressive, can 
be conceived. 

The length of this initiatory period cannot be very exactly 
determined : it is certain that it was not more than a year. A 
tradition states that the labours of Jesus commenced in the 
spring ; 1 but the tradition is probably connected with the 
erroneous notion referred to above , 2 that his whole public work 
occupied but one year. 


2 , The first solicitations of his Messianic power in judgment 
and speech . 

True power, or capability, never puts itself forward gratui- 
tously, least of all at the beginning and before it has been 
compelled to get perfectly acquainted with its own resources : 
it is rather shy and reserved, without the slightest presump- 
tion, and as it were still self-distrustful, until it is from with- 
out unexpectedly called to exert itself by what seems a good 
and irresistible appeal. And this holds in every respect, 
and in the first instance as regards even intuitive judgment, 
prophetic foresight, and powerful speech. For undoubtedly 
the power of the true Christ must also, and indeed primarily, 
manifest itself by both the glance that penetrates the inmost 
souls of men and prophetically forms the truest judgment of 
them, and by the swift unerring word corresponding thereto. 

An occasion for this manifestation was presented soon after 
the baptism of Jesus . 3 He still tarried in the neighbourhood 
of the Baptist ; and if the latter only saw him appearing and 
walking in the distance, the sight of him always aroused in 
him the same feelings as were above described , 4 and he always 
broke out in the same terms of profound admiration and 
expectation. As now he once spoke thus about Jesus as he 

here divides itself into the following snb- vi. 22, xii. 12, and on the third day , ii. 1, 
sections: (1) i. 35-52, and, as the second is, indeed, not doubtful, but whoever is 
half of it, ii. 1-12; (2) ii. 13-iii. 21, and, more closely acquainted with the style of 
as the second larger half of it, iii. 22 -iv. narration observed by this Gospel, will 
42 ; (3) iv. 43-54. Within these divisions not be inclined to doubt that they are 
the various matter is further appropriately really nothing more than suitable tran- 
divided in various ways. And it is sitional phrases, and need not neces- 
certainly worth the trouble, and is indeed sarily be slavishly understood in every 
necessary, to rediscover the course of pro- passage. Particularly in this most re- 
gress in all the details ; comp, thereon also mote initiatory period, to recall which 
Jahrbb. der B . W. viii. p. 109. accurately was at so late a time very 

1 Clem. Horn. i. 6. difficult, such notes of time are certainly 

2 Pp. 151 sq. intended only to indicate approximations 

8 The true meaning of the transitional to the exact fact. 

phrases the next day , John i, 35 (29), 44, 4 Pp. 192 sq. 
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passed by while two of his disciples, who happened also to be 
from Galilee, were standing near, a strong desire seized them, 
the more as they were Galileans, to approach the man that had 
been thus marked out by the Baptist. They went after him, 
but when he turned round to them and kindly asked what they 
desired, they could not at this first moment, as somewhat con- 
fused, say anything else than that they wished to learn where 
the ‘ Master 9 (Rabbi) had his dwelling in those parts. With 
the simple reply, c come and ye will see/ he invited them to 
follow him to the place. They followed him thither, were at 
once profoundly enchained by his conversation, his doctrine, 
and his whole person, and remained, without noting how the 
time went, over the night with him, although it was morning 
when they entered his dwelling . 1 Indeed they were from these 
very hours so completely convinced that he was the Messiah, 
that one of them was the next morning still unwilling to leave 
him, whilst the other, whose name was Andrew, went to seek 
his brother Simon , 2 communicated to him when he had met 
with him his new joy at having found the Messiah, and indeed 
forthwith brought him likewise to Jesus. And Jesus had 
scarcely cast an earnest glance at him, when he at once per- 
ceived in him the extraordinary sturdy firmness, the tenacious 
force of soul, and the rapid decisiveness which remained sub- 
sequently characteristic of him to his death ; and the rising 
king and ruler had found in him his servant and confessor 
who would prove himself firm as a rock, the man who would 
never again be really unfaithful to him from this moment, 
even amid the greatest alternations and commotions of his own 
soul and the growing storms and violent assaults of the world. 
It is not surprising that Christ now called him forthwith a 
c Rock/ and that ever after this word, often repeated by Christ 
and soon used as frequently by others, became his surname 
Cephas, which, afterwards translated into Greek as Peter, at 
last threw his previous name into the shade and became one of 
the most honoured names in the new Community. When a 
wholly new spiritual society, indeed, a new church is about to 
be formed, new namps also naturally arise, whether or not the 
origin of any particular one is at first quite accidental : we see 

1 The tenth hour John i. 40 : that is, 41 sq.) ; it readily appears from the eon- 
from xix. 14, comp, xviii. 28, it follows nection of each passage whether the 
absolutely that this Apostle reckons the morning hours, as here and xix. 14, or 
hours of the day exactly as we do now, the evening hours, as iv. 6, 52, are in- 
quite departing from the mode of reckon- tended. 

ing in the other Gospels, in Josephus (who 2 This is rather plainly indicated by 
in his Life, ch. liv., also reckons as else- tt pa>Tos, ver. 42, he first, because he first 
where), and in Philo ( Opera, i. pp. 692 sq., went away to bring anot her. 
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this happening here, only the instance is a most illustrious 
one . 1 

Who the other one of the two that first sought Jesus was 
the Apostle John does not tell us : hut this is undoubtedly 
owing to the same modesty and sweet reserve which every- 
where else in his writings leads this finely organised soul to 
indicate so delicately as to be only just perceptible his unique 
personal relation to him, and never to boast and speak loudly 
of it. Incontestably it was he himself, with Andrew, who as a 
disciple of the Baptist first sought Jesus, but at the first meet- 
ing with him was so enchained by his royal soul that he stayed 
with no one so gladly as with him, in delicious enthusiasm as 
it were forgot himself in his society, and never again departed 
for long from his side. He does not tell us further by what 
progressive steps from this first moment his faith grew and his 
love to the Saviour received that inexpressible charm which 
raised him above all mere faith and made him in so far 
through his whole life to his late death the most peerless 
disciple of the Lord. But he cannot be blamed that in his 
history he causes at least the first moment to shine through 
the veil of his narrative, the moment when he, who wrote and 
lived last, came with Andrew into the society of Christ first 
before any others. It is only quite at the end of this highest 
earthly history that he once more suffers a few similar traits 
of his special relation to Christ to appear : the issue, indeed, 
can only most plainly develop and strongly confirm a relation 
that had here at the commencement been so magically estab- 
lished. 

In the earlier documents also, John and James (the latter 
being the elder, as he is always named first ), 2 the sons of Zebedee, 
sprung from a well-to-do family, and moreover related to Christ, 
are constantly, together with Simon and Andrew, described as 
the earliest disciples of Christ . 3 We see how firmly this 
foundation of all the reminiscences of the initiatory period was 
established ; and if in the common narrative Peter, with his 
brother, is always mentioned first, this is explained by his rank 
in other respects, no less readily than the fact that John in his 
special Gospel does not mention James either in this section of 
it or elsewhere ; for the delicacy of his feeling and the reserve of 


1 Comp. vol. ii. pp. 155, 236. Subse- 2 Both of which facts may be inferred 

quently the existence of the name is from the indications mentioned above, 
really already presupposed Matt. xvi. 18. p. 181. 

This renaming occurs again in the Apos- s Mark i. 14-20 (Matt, and Luke), 
tolic age, Acts iv. 36. 
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his language extended even so far as this, as well as to all 
other relations . 1 These four first-fruits of grace had also this in 
common, that they belonged to two fisher families in easy cir- 
cumstances, dwelling by the Lake of Galilee ; indeed, all four 
were really from the same town of Bethsaida . 2 And if the calling 
of these two pairs of brothers is in the earlier documents trans- 
ferred to Galilee and the Lake of Gennesareth, that is connected 
with the general plan and arrangement of this earlier class of 
narration, according to which the public appearance of Jesus did 
not take place until a somewhat later time. Moreover, in fact, the 
closer and more unbroken intercourse of these four first Apostles 
with Christ cannot have been fully formed all at once j we shall 
subsequently see when and why it developed into more unbroken 
intimacy. When he subsequently received these four into his 
closest fellowship, to live with him constantly and in closest 
intimacy, and thereby distinguished them from all others who 
had as yet stood in somewhat close relations with him, he may, 
in a natural allusion to their former occupation as fishermen, 
which they were now to forsake, have used that happy figure, 
that henceforth he would make them fishers of men. This 
figure, with the deeper thought which it conveyed, was perfectly 
appropriate to that time. 

But for the present the relation between the c Master’ 
(Rabbi) and the disciples who were to come into closer in- 
timacy with him was somewhat less decided. It may, however, 
be inferred from the nature of the case , 3 that the three above- 
named (or probably four, with James) accompanied him on his 
return to Galilee, which soon followed ; and as on the day of 
commencing the journey home he met with Philip, it needed 
but a word on his part to convert this fellow-townsman of the 
first three into an attendant. Thus the fourth (or fifth) of 
those who subsequently formed the band of the Twelve was 
brought to accompany him. 

The homeward journey was, as we have already remarked, 
to Cana in Galilee . 4 But during that journey 5 Philip had 

1 See Jahrbb. der B. W ., iii. p. 170 and is confirmed by John xxi. 2, accord- 

[now Die drei ersten Evang., i. pp. 129 sq.] ; ing to which Nathanael belonged to Cana ; 
comp, also ibid. v. pp. 279, 295 sq. and that the homeward journey was in 

2 John i. 45, xii. 21, comp, with Luke the first instance prosecuted only as far 

y. 10. as Cana, where Jesus remained for some 

s But is also implied in the words, time, may be inferred not only from the 
‘ we have found,’ in the mouth of Philip, considerations mentioned above, p. 180, 
John i. 46. but also from the fact of its being 

4 P. 180. Nathanael’s residence, John xxi. 2. The 

5 That is, between ver. 45 and ver. 46 third day , ii. 1, must plainly be counted 
we must suppose this homeward journey ; from the first day of the arrival at Cana, 
this is implied by the nature of the case, 
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already so fully perceived the truth of Christ, that no sooner had 
he arrived at Cana than he sought his friend Nathanael, declared 
to him with great enthusiasm that he with his friends had 
found c him of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets had 
written/ and met the incredulity of Nathanael, as it broke out 
in the question, ‘ Prom Nazareth (that small unknown village), 
can any good thing come ? 5 by the challenge that he should 
himself come and see. As Jesus saw him coming to him he 
uttered, as if only for others to hear, the exclamation, c See, 
there is coming a true Israelite, in whom is no guile ! 9 
inasmuch as Jesus had shortly before, in passing by unob- 
served, discerned in him at the first glance a guilelessness and 
straightforwardness of soul such as every member of the true 
Community of God ought to have . 1 But, surprised at the 
deeper truth of this utterance, which he nevertheless heard 
quite well, the coming inquirer replies at the moment with the 
question, whence Jesus knew him? And as Jesus answers, 
‘ Before Philip called thee, I saw thee as thou wast under the 
fig-tree ! 5 he recollects no less quickly the profound and serious 
thoughts with which he had just been occupied as he sat 
under the fig-tree by his house 2 3 and supposed himself alone 
under the covering of its branches, and now, answering to the 
truth of that first word, sees the depths of his' soul also sud- 
denly and mysteriously revealed clearly to the mental eye of 
Jesus, and prostrates himself before the Master with the most 
sincere confession of faith in him as c the Son of God and King 
of Israel/ The first word had immediately struck home ; the 
reference to the moment which he had shortly before passed 
through, when, supposing himself to be alone, he had perhaps 
been thinking of the misery of Israel, full of longing, and was 
seen and correctly estimated unknown to him by the Master, 
rapidly completed his faith. Yet it is not this first enthusiastic 
impulse that can satisfy the Christ : he therefore points Na- 
thanael, and all who are present, as with surprise, to the fact, 
that if he already believes because he sees that he was, un- 


1 It may here be incidentally remarked 
that the meaning of the utterance ver. 48 
must not, at all events originally, be 
sought in the word Jjfl, Gen. xxv. 27, 
although the LXX render it by dirkaaros: 
according to the connection, this Hebrew 
word must signify quiet or peace , which 
is elsewhere expressed by the softer 

sounds [comp. History of Israel , i. 
352]. 

3 ‘ The fig-tree,’ vv. 49, 51, thus briefly 


and thus definitely spoken of, can only be 
that well-known one which was often 
found near houses, as in other cases vines 
covered the houses of those parts. The 
ancient phrase in Joel-Mic. iv. 4 [see 
Prophets of the Old Testament , i. p. 114] 
refers to this festooning of the houses, 
which had been usual in Palestine from 
early times. It is not implied in the 
narrative that Jesus had not really seen 
him. 
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known to himself, recognised under the fig-tree, they would all 
soon find quite other reasons for believing in him, would see 
( the heaven open and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of Man.’ For as soon as the Messiah 
begins his full work with all his celestial powers, this far 
higher scene is presented, clearly to be perceived by everyone 
that is willing to perceive it, and most clearly to be fully 
viewed from its end when it has been finished; as the Apostle 
who supplies these brief outlines recalling the earliest com- 
mencement of the public work of Jesus, had learnt aiways to 
look back from the glory of the end upon all this which had 
once been seen by him with infinite rapture. 

Thus unlooked for and yet thus necessarily has the exercise 
of the genuinely Messianic perception of the deep things of 
men, and of the enchainment of them by the true glance and 
the right word, been presented to Jesus : and already he is 
fully occupied with this part of his work. Who this Nathanael 
was appears to us at first somewhat obscure, as the name is 
found in this book only ; yet he is undoubtedly regarded as 
being a prominent man amongst the first confessors of Christ, 
as, indeed, he appears once more elsewhere in this book in such 
a way that we must consider him one of the Twelve . 1 As now 
in the ancient list of the Apostles Bartholomew always imme- 
diately follows Philip , 2 we are fully justified in regarding him 
as the same Apostle ; in that case J ohn would have preserved 
his real name, but the list of the Apostles that which was 
customary in common life. 


The Messianic activity in deeds of power and mercy. 

For thus also the true Messianic work was now to begin, 
wholly unsought for; indeed, almost against his will, and yet 
no less in obedience to higher necessity. On the third day 
(after the return to Cana), the narrative proceeds, there was 
at that place a marriage to which the mother of Jesus, as well 
as himself and his disciples, was invited. His mother had 
probably observed more plainly than anyone else the change 
which had in the meantime taken place in him ; she probably 
accordingly also looked up to him as the Messiah even more ex- 
pectantly than the few disciples that he had now found; and as 


1 John xxi. 2. tions. The name of his father was 

2 The fact that Luke, Acfs i. 13 only, 0o\ojua?oy, Jos. Ant. xx. 1.1, correspond- 
places him one place lower has no great ing to the genuinely Aramaic 'D?£l* 
significance as against the other indica- 
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at the wedding, which was attended by so many people, the wine 
had run short, she says to him, c They have no wine ! 5 as if she 
wished to intimate how suitable it would be if he were to come 
to their assistance in this case of unexpected deficiency, par- 
ticularly, indeed, as he himself, with his unexpected following 
of disciples, had been invited. At first, however, he is sur- 
prised at this suggestion of his mother, and refuses her desire, 
because 4 his hour is not yet come 5 ; but she adheres to her 
strong belief that it is, and desires the servants to do whatever 
Jesus may tell them. Accordingly, it is precisely this maternal 
faith which suddenly compels the power that slumbers within 
him for the first time fully to reveal itself. On this very occa- 
sion a certain shyness still kept him back from acting and 
helping; just now he still felt that his hour was not yet come, 
but suddenly it is there ; and the water which is poured at his 
command into six great water jugs, that are at hand for wash- 
ing the hands before or after the meals , 1 is changed at his will 
into wine, and such good wine that the governor of the feast 
himself involuntarily pronounces it better than the first. 

This first miraculous work of Christ appears thus in every 
respect as a true initiatory work, and is precisely in this respect 
so peculiarly instructive. It occurs in the midst of a joyous 
season that is sometimes unrestrained, as in the sportive side 
of life, and yet it is sufficiently great and serious ; even in the 
midst of life’s pleasures in which he with his disciples takes 
unaffectedly a part, he preserves all due restraint and serious- 
ness. The deed itself corresponds to the unusually joyous 
season both of this domestic festivity and of the commencing 
Messianic work : to change water into wine is at other times 
none of the ordinary miraculous works of the primitive Christian 
age, yet in this case it is like a joyous donation for the com- 
mencement of the entire royal life-work that is now in prospect, 
as also other kings gladden the people by distributing wine on 
the happy days of their consecration. But in this case it is a 
wholly different king who is just beginning to enter upon his 
kingdom in the exercise of his powers ; in this case there is no 
outward preparation, no worldly wealth and private worldly 
stores which this new king is able or desirous to distribute. He 
has no wine, and yet he has it : the water itself becomes the best 
wine under the influence of his spirit ; it is not his intention to 


1 With the words John ii. 6 comp, of the transformation, i.e. of the effective 
Mark vii. 3, 4, whence it appears that blessing, is manifestly meant to be that 
these great jugs might stand at hand of the drawing, presentation, and drink- 
empty during the feast. But the moment ing of it under the blessing of Christ. 
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procure it in order thereby also to celebrate this day, and yet 
receives it almost unsought for — indeed, almost against his will 
— at the right time for such a celebration . 1 If we wished here 
to inquire in a gross sense how mere water could possibly in a 
moment become wine, we should sadly dilute for ourselves this 
wine, which from that time can still always flow for us also. 
Shall then, water, in the best sense of the word, not everywhere 
now also become wine where Christ’s spirit is operative in all its 
power ? Undoubtedly this aspect of the Apostolic and Christian 
view of the matter might also have been here at length and 
intentionally touched upon ; in other places our Apostle does 
not omit to do this . 2 But here, in connection with this first 
work, which he describes somewhat more particularly as an 
example, the point of chief importance with him is to give promi- 
nence to the proper commencement of the Messianic work ; and 
in this respect the narrative, notwithstanding its brevity, is 
sufficiently plain and instructive. No good, prosperous, benefi- 
cent work arises at the solely human desire, instigation, and 
persistence of the worker himself, least of all an initiatory work ; 
reserve and a delicate shyness, quiet waiting and patience, until, 
unobserved, at the right moment, the Spirit itself comes urgently 
with its full force, is in such a case a first higher command. 
But how grandly, and with what marvellous power, can this 
spirit itself operate if it comes thus in the right way and at the 
right moment ! It then effects infinitely more than the man him- 
self intended but a little while before, and dispenses powers and 
blessings which surpass everything that the modest mind itself 
had just before expected. Moreover, the friendly faith from 
without, responding to that within, and encouraging it in its 
beneficent work, is in such matters the beginning of the 
miraculous itself. If this holds in all such cases, it holds most 
of all, and most clearly, in the case of the Messiah; and if 
everywhere the first great beneficent work is the most difficult, 
appearing beforehand almost impossible, so that in its case the 
just divine shyness and reserve must most of all meet with the 
proper faith from all sides, that was also the case with the first 
Messianic work. The maternal faith at an unexpectedly appro- 
priate moment met him to call forth the right work, rousing 
and encouraging him; so the whole power of the Messianic 
spirit, as it slumbered concealed within him, suddenly came 
forth in his soul, never again (when it had once been aroused 
in the right way and at the right time to a beneficent work) to 

1 5o£a, John ii. 11. this miracle, Johanneische Schriften, vol. i., 

3 Comp, the author’s commentary on particularly pp. 150 sq. — T b. 
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lay aside its activity and works of beneficence, but to prosecute 
the Messianic life-work thus commenced, without cessation or 
weariness, to its own highest goal. This is the meaning, in its 
most characteristic nature, of the first piece of narrative of this 
kind in John; and, as is naturally to be expected from him, 
precisely this narrative of the first Messianic miracle has thereby 
in his Gospel something much more instructive, w r hich goes 
deeper into the infinite nature of this whole history, than the 
corresponding narratives in the other Gospels. 


2t. His first public appearance and labours , and the beginning of 
his acknowledgment in various directions . 

However, he did not continue to reside very long with his 
mother, brothers, and disciples in Cana; the family removed to 
Kaphar -Nahum (i.e., Nahum’s village), or Capernaum, on the 
western shore of the Lake of Galilee , 1 where from that time we 
find it permanently residing, and where Peter and Andrew dwelt 
also, both of them in the house of the mother-in-law of the 
former . 2 It thus seems that in Capernaum were collected 
several families having friendly relations with each other. And 
not far from this place lay two others of importance in this 
history : Bethsaida , situated by the Lake, the very name signi- 
fying Fish-house , and, as we have seen , 3 distinct enough from the 
other Bethsaida, situated to the north of the Lake ; 4 and, pro- 


1 Now (as has been supposed by many 
in recent times) the ruins of Tell Hum, on 
the north-west of the Lake, in which case 

would be shortened from Nahftm. 

The recent conjectures regarding these 
towns in de Saulcy’s Travels, ii. pp. 491 sq., 
appear to have little foundation ; comp, 
now [i.e. date of 3rd ed. 1867] the Revue 
archeol. 1863, i. pp. 22, 166—83. In his 
Neueren Forschungen , pp. 456-70 [Bibl. 
Res. 2nd ed. iii. pp. 348 -358] Robinson 
defends his previous opinion, based mainly 
on Quseresmius, that Capernaum was the 
place now called Khan Minjeh, further to 
the south of Tell Hum ; but whether this 
necessarily follows from Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
iii. 10, 8, and Life , ch. lxxii., will be dis- 
cussed in vol. vi. of this work [p. 713.] 
The attempt to identify this Minjeh with 
Capernaum, because the people of Caper- 
naum appeared to the Rabbis especially 
as i.e. Christians (comp. vol. vii. 

p. 64) [German], might seem the more 
doubtful as that name has rather an 
Egyptian sound. Nevertheless there are 
many weighty arguments in favour of its 
being further to the south than Tell Hum, 


that is, where the Khan Minyeh is now 
situated ; and as the Palestine Exploration 
Society is just now [1867] directing its 
attention particularly to that so long neg- 
lected corner of the Galilean Lake, we may 
hope that .the excavations made there will 
soon kindle a more satisfactory light on 
this subject. In any case, we must think 
of Capernaum as lying as near as possible 
to Bethsaida and Chorazin, as follows 
from the passages above referred' to ; but 
on this point see further below. [The 
researches of the Exploration Society did 
not result in the discovery of positive 
evidence fixing decisively the locality of 
the cities Capernaum, Bethsaida, and 
Chorazin. But Captain Wilson pronounces 
in favour of Tell Hum for site of Caper- 
naum, places Chorazin at Kerazeh, and 
the Bethsaida of Galilee, if distinct from 
Bethsaida Julias, at Khan Minjeh.] 

2 According to Mark i. 29-31, Matt, 
xvii. 24, and other passages ; see below. 

3 P. 72. 

4 Comp, as regards the two Bethsaidas 
and Mark viii. 22, 23, the further remarks 
below. If there had been but one Beth- 
saida, the addition rijs raAiAatas, John 
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bably somewhat to the north-west, further inland, Chorazin , of 
which it has been to the present time difficult to find a trace . 1 
Somewhat further south, on the same side of the Lake, lay also 
the ancient Magdala , from which Mary Magdalene 2 derived her 
surname. 

Within the circuit of these three towns, Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, and Chorazin, which were undoubtedly very close together, 
the first Messianic labours of Christ, according to all that we 
can now discover with certainty, found their sphere. It was a 
restricted sphere in which they were first put forth, but the basis 
upon which they were first gradually commenced was all the 
more secure, and the higher experience which could be obtained 
in this sphere was all the more instructive. It is true that this 
very experience which the three towns supplied was not en- 
couraging, although Jesus devoted to them especially this first 
bloom of his general activity which was now bursting forth 
so mightily ; in later utterances this bitter recollection makes 
itself plainly enough heard , 3 as it was indeed but little relieved 
by the experience of the subsequent times. 


xii. 21, would have been quite superfluous. 
Seetzen ( Beisen , i. pp. 124, 344 sq.) speci- 
fied two Bethsaidas in this district as dis- 
tinctly mentioned by a trustworthy resi- 
dent; but hitherto no one after him has 
more particularly examined this assertion, 
nor found plain traces of a western Beth- 
saida. The Bethsaida to the north did 
not lie on the shore, as is presupposed 
Mark vi. 45, but further inland. And as 
Tiberias was never visited by Christ and 
his disciples (see ante , p. 76), so also the 
northern Bethsaida, which had been con- 
verted into a more heathen Julias (see 
ante , p. 72) appears to have lain out of 
their way. But the Bethsaida of the 
Gospels,- according to all the indications 
which will meet us below, was situated to 
the north-west of the Sea ; and so it is 
possible that the village which had been 
converted into the town Julias bore the 
same name (Bethsaida) as situated in the 
same ancient territory. 

1 It appears also, according to more 
recent travellers, that the ruins of a place 
Chorazin have been lost ; yet in the year 
1217 Thietmarus still heard in this neigh- 
bourhood of a place with substantially 
[Corrosaya] the same name (see Jahrbb. 
der B. W. iv. p. 31). A Chorazin east of 
the Lake, according to Seetzen ( Reisen , i. 
p. 345), is certainly quite out of the 

question; but a Kerazeh, 

as far as regards the orthography, may be 
the same, has been in more recent times so 


definitely discovered by Richardson, Keith 
and Trupp (see Van de Velde’s Narrative , 
ii. p. 396, and Jahrbb. der B. W. viii. 
pp. 143 sq.), and then by Robinson also 
(Bibl. Bes. iii. pp. 346 sq.), north-west 
of Tell Hum, that we cannot do wrong in 
supposing it to be Chorazin. On the other 
hand, Robinson is mistaken with regard 
to this Kerazeh, and seeks, without any 
evident reason, to place Chorazin at Tell 
Hum. For the statements of the ancients 
in the Onomastico?i f that Chorazin also 
was situated by the Lake, must not be 
taken so literally. The statements of the 
Middle Ages with regard to these places 
see in Laurent’s JPeregrinatores Quatuor , 
pp. 36 sq., 147 sq., and in Tobler’s edition 
of Theodoricus , pp. 40, 101. 

2 See ante, p. 223. 

* That is, the passage from the Col- 
lected Sayings Matt. xi. 20-24, Luke x. 
13-15, where alone the name Chorazin is 
now found, alludes very plainly to expe- 
riences which are no longer perceptibly 
presented in Mark, in accordance with the 
manner and arrangement of his narrations, 
and which quite bear the marks of being 
a brief but purely historical reminiscence 
of this earliest period, particularly as 
regards Bethsaida and Chorazin ; this ap- 
pears the more certain when we compare 
them with the almost equally short but 
not less genuine historical reminiscence, 
John iv. 43-45 [comp, ante , p. 242], which, 
moreover, is quite independent of the re- 
miniscence of the Collected Sayings. 
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But on this account he was the more induced to make 
known his real claims and character quite publicly beyond this 
more limited circle, and now precisely in the principal place of 
the time. Tor this purpose it was Jerusalem and the Temple, 
with its numerous teachers’ courts and other advantages, which 
presented the suitable place; and if he sought to be really 
acknowledged as the Messiah, he must from this exalted centre 
publicly show as soon as possible that he was the Messiah, and 
what kind of Messiah he claimed to be. That north-western 
corner on the shores of the Lake of Galilee , 1 or, indeed, Galilee 
generally, was not of itself sufficiently well adapted for his pur- 
pose ; and though this province, as we shall see more at length 
below, possessed many advantages which Jerusalem itself did 
not present, it still looked with self-diffidence and expectantly 
to Jerusalem in everything that referred to religion and govern- 
ment. Jesus would now have probably in any case under- 
taken the usual visit to the feast at Jerusalem ; but that he 
found no proper acknowledgment, in spite of his Messianic 
words and deeds, in the first limited sphere, formed an additional 
reason for determining to undertake the journey to the feast at 
J erusalem as early as possible, that is, at the very next Pass- 
over . 2 

In connection with this his first stay in Jerusalem, it is 
just one deed which the Apostle gives prominence to as sig- 
nificant and describes at length. He certainly did not go with 
the distinct purpose of outwardly purifying the Temple ; but as 
he there became a spectator of the desecrating abuse which was 
made of the sacred site and building simply from motives of 
gain and convenience, the Messianic zeal, which had already 
become dominant within him, overpowered him, and with irre- 
sistible force he expelled the vendors of sacrificial animals, with 
the animals themselves, from the forecourt of the Temple, making 
use of a thong extemporised from cords, overturned the tables 
of the money-changers, who had planted themselves there , 3 and 


1 Immediately south of the corner 
where those three towns were situated 
lies the small extremely fruitful district 
which, according to Josephus, Bell. Jud. iii. 

10. 8, was called Gennesar, and which is at 
present called in Arabic Ghuvair (the little 
Ghor, or plain); it undoubtedly derived 
its name from a great town of very ancient 
times which was once situated there, the 
name of which can have been orthogra- 
phically only slightly different from j) 
(vol ii. pp. 290 sq., note), and which was 

accordingly first so named from the Lake. 


This district is the land Gennesaret Mark 
vi. 53 (Matt. xiv. 34) ; and if a spring in 
it bore the name of Kapharnahum, as 
Josephus states, this is an additional rea- 
son for inferring that the town Kaphar- 
naum also was situated within this plain. 

2 According to John ii. 12, 13 ; iv. 43- 
45, also 46-54. 

8 Probably because, according to an- 
cient custom, nothing belonging to the 
Temple could be paid for with any other 
than national money, while at the time of 
Christ foreign money was so much in use. 
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forbad that such vessels as did not belong to the Temple service 
should be carried in and out of it . 1 Such a desecration of 
sacred places is certainly everywhere easily possible, has also 
often been repeated in Christian lands, and is not infrequently 
favoured by the indolence or even the covetousness of priests ; 
but nowhere was it less to be suffered than in that sanctuary 
which was intended to be regarded as of its kind without a rival, 
and to serve the true religion alone. And every godly man may 
naturally be filled with indignant zeal at such abuse, so that it 
is hard to say how the individual who feels himself mightily 
moved to put an end to a wicked disorder of this kind can really 
be punished ; but before all other men the Messiah may, and 
indeed must, feel called upon when the occasion is presented 
thus to end it. It is quite true that he has many other and 
greater things to purify and reform ; yet he must not despise 
the work of purifying the smaller things, if the occasion for 
doing so demands it so immediately and so irresistibly as was 
then the case ; and especially when he is generally but at the 
beginning of his whole higher labours, may he not disdain the 
smaller tasks, inasmuch as they then become of themselves the 
sign and commencement of much greater purifications . 2 

So this unexpected and surprising deed had not been 
intended, or perforce invented, according to some ingenious 
plan, but it was appropriate in its place and significant at its 
time; not easily to be undertaken by anyone whatever, still 
less to be successfully accomplished ; but having been suddenly 
attempted by the heroism of his zeal, it was also carried out 
with his irresistible heroic strength. In performing it he him- 
self appealed to nothing but certain appropriate texts from the 


1 The last detail is not found in the 
description of the incident John ii. 13-22, 
which is in other respects more com- 
plete and definite, hut in the earlier de- 
scription Mark xi. 15-18 (Matt. Luke) ; 
hut it is in itself so suitable that it may 
he here adopted. 

2 This is at the same time the true 
reason for concluding that John places the 
purification of the Temple much more ap- 
propriately quite at the beginning than 
with Mark (Matt. Luke) at the end of the 
public labours of Christ. At the end the 
act would hare altogether a purely sym- 
bolical significance, inasmuch as he had 
long before been engaged in much more 
important purifications, and would, more- 
over, at the end unnecessarily provoke the 
hierarchy; whilst for the beginning the 


act is of itself important enough, more- 
over gives vent to the full fire of his first 
zeal, and, strong as it is, it is nevertheless 
not too strong nor needlessly provocative. 
It is easy to perceive that the act could 
not be repeated, occurring both at the be- 
ginning and at the end : by repetition it 
would lose its significance and expressive- 
ness in the same way as the rite of baptism 
would in the case of ordinary men, comp. 
ante , p. 169. The reception of the narra- 
tive, according to the earlier form of the 
story, into the series of Christ’s deeds at 
Jerusalem shortly before his death can be 
explained from the origin of that earlier 
form of narrative, inasmuch as it brought 
together once only into one series every- 
thing that could be remembered of Christ’s 
doings at Jerusalem. 
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Bible ; 1 and bis disciples, although at the first glance astonished 
at his unexpected conduct, could easily reassure themselves by 
recalling similar passages from the Bible . 2 Neither could the 
priests and guardians of the Temple do more than ask why he 
especially dared to undertake such things ? and what special 
justification for so doing he had to show ? And accordingly 
they really asked him, as John states, what sign (from God), or 
what special divine attestation and warrant, he could show in 
that he did such things ? But this question reminded him in 
fact not merely of his own authority as the Messiah, but also 
likewise, and in the end still more, of the just basis of the 
entire condition of things at that moment ; and those who put 
this question ought previously to have asked themselves, whence 
their own feebleness in presence of such a desecration of the 
sanctuary came, and whether there was anyone else than the 
Messiah who could cleanse this sanctuary, not merely partially 
and temporarily, but perfectly and for ever. Accordingly, he 
directs an answer to them which might surprise them, if 
possible, still more than that deed itself : 6 Destroy this Temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up again 5 ! 3 * still continuing, 
as was necessary, to speak of the Temple, but immediately 
making a transition to something infinitely higher, as was like- 
wise necessary in order to silence them. 6 Your whole religion 
as it is based upon this Temple is corrupt and perverse, but 
already he is present who, when it perishes, as perish it must, 
can easily restore it in infinitely greater glory, and thereby 
perform not merely an ordinary miracle such as ye require, but 
the highest miracle itself ! 5 This is what he really proclaimed 
to them in that enigmatical utterance, which he was on other 
occasions accustomed to use, at once surpassing their low 
thoughts and aims by substituting the highest ones, which were 
alone of essential moment, and raising the lower contention 
out of the dust of this earth into its celestial elevation and 
eternal meaning. Do ye really desire a sign from me with 
reference to my divine authority over the Temple ? Very well, 


1 ‘Make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandise,’ John ii. 16, is an 
excellent paraphrase in John’s character- 
istic manner of the more original words in 
Mark xi. 17. 

2 As is so well stated John ii. 17, 
comp. Ps. lxix. 10. 

3 It needs no comment to show that 

the same Temple which he had begun to 

purify cannot be raised up again in the 

material sense ; it may therefore easily be 
inferred how the ovt6v is to be under- 


stood. And yet this form of the utter- 
ance, as more pointed, enigmatical, and 
nevertheless more spiritual, is certainly 
much more original and authentic than 
the other in which the enemies of Jesus 
presented it for evil purposes, Matt. xxvi. 
61, xxvii. 40 ; comp. Mark xiv. 58, Acts vi. 
12-15. Such high enigmatical utterances, 
as this example also teaches, reappear in 
the most various forms ; but it is really 
not difficult to discover the most original 
one. 
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ye shall have the highest that ye could possibly require and 
expect : destroy this Temple, this Temple which as long as it 
stands I desire to have cleansed and made worthy of its object, 
but which after all will surely some day fall : destroy it even if 
ye will and fling away therewith all your wrong religion, I tell 
you that in a short time I will build it up again, and infinitely 
more glorious than this visible, much disfigured one is, the 
eternal and indestructible Temple. It is true it immediately 
appears how little they were able to reply to his answer, and 
that they preferred to understand in a material sense his most 
sublime spiritual utterances , 1 indeed, tried as best they could to 
overcome him by ridicule ; but in that case they were obliged 
to leave him alone whose challenge they did not accept and 
whose marvellous enigma they could not solve. 

If that deed was surprising, how much more so is this answer, 
to which the priests have no reply. There lies in it the 
infinite prophecy of all the future ; he has already in mind the 
true indestructible Temple, just as he will again refer to it at 
the end of his earthly labours. And if all fire and zeal when 
it can break forth and freely express itself the first time is very 
naturally most forcible and overpowering, so also are this deed 
and this utterance. In fact, this utterance is extremely bold 
and cutting, and so enigmatically lofty that we need not be 
surprised at the various misconceptions to which it gave rise. 
We shall see subsequently how long it continued to ring in the 
ears of his enemies, although it was soon variously distorted 
and at last made use of for the final fatal accusation against 
the bold speaker ; indeed, how after the death of the innocent 
man it had to serve as the basis of the mortal calumniation of 
his most faithful followers . 2 The issue of this history is thus 
closely connected with its beginning, just as it is found in the 
case of all great developments that their final stage is involved 
in their first. That splendid Temple of peerless sanctity was 
very soon destro} T ed, most of all through the fault of those who 
sought most carefully to preserve it with all its abuses ; and 
wonderful to say, almost before it perished, and not subsequent 
to its outward destruction, unobserved by the age, another of 
an imperishable nature had already been silently erected in its 
place. Yet he who first and at the very beginning of his 
course proclaimed this in enigmatical prophecy, and built this 
new incomparably enduring Temple, fell an offering to the 

1 See another aspect of these words, 2 In the case of Stephen, Acts ch. vi. 
ii. 20, ante, pp. 153 sq. 8-ch. vii . ; comp. vol. vi. [German]. 
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truth of this enigmatical utterance, as it was deliberately dis- 
torted ; and then the truth which might lie in his prophetic 
utterance was at the time at once fulfilled in another, much 
more immediately palpable, manner. The still more wonderful 
and more glorious Temple of his own body 1 was then destroyed 
by his enemies, and yet restored again by him after three days. 
It is not surprising that John with other disciples gave to the 
truth of this utterance this application also, or indeed by 
preference this application especially . 2 As a reply to his 
enemies it has almost as much meaning, indeed for those first 
times of the Apostles a much more immediate meaning, as in 
fact this interpretation of the Master’s saying amongst the 
Apostles undoubtedly arose at the time when the Temple was 
still standing, and must from that time forth have remained 
so fixed in the mind of John that he repeats it even in times 
when the Temple had already been destroyed and the freer and 
higher interpretation of the utterance would thereby have been 
much easier. But we who can now take a much freer view of 
all this, must in this case also turn to the strict meaning of 
the whole history and to the full sublimity of the utterance and 
the deed of Christ, while at the same time we thank the Apostle 
that he has preserved for us the utterance in its original bold 
elevation. 

As Jesus by many such words and deeds, the wonderful 
force and effect of which may be perceived from the examples 
just given, aroused general attention at the great centre of the 
nation in Jerusalem, the fact that many now began to believe 
on him is quite intelligible : but it might appear surprising 
that he received no one into the immediate circle of his disci- 
ples from the numerous inhabitants of the city, and particularly 
no one from the ranks of the great scholars and men of reputa- 
tion who were gathered together there, and although many 
trusted (believed) in him,’ he still did not trust himself to 
any of them in the same way as he received at least some of 
the well-known Galileans into his closer confidence. But what 
we see in this case occurred again and again subsequently ; it 
must therefore have a more general cause, and a cause which 

1 The comparison of the human body been pulled down and rolled up like a tent 
with an easily removed tent, or even already pulled down, and will thus de- 
with a finely constructed temple, is else- part from me), as 2 Cor. v. 1 sq. 
where not infrequent, after the bold 2 John ii. 21, 22. The fact that the 
image in the elegy of Hezekiah, ‘ Isa.’ utterance is not found at all in the other 
xxxviii. 12 (where, however, the correct Evangelists is probably connected there- 
to ^ with ; in that case it was placed amongst 
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is not very difficult to find. The Galileans naturally stood in 
every respect in closer relationship to him ; and if he desired 
a greater intimacy with any he found it sufficiently amongst 
them, at all events amongst a few of them, since in such a case 
numbers are not at all necessary. The men of Jerusalem, on 
the other hand (as is generally the case with the inhabitants of 
capital cities), were, in comparison with the more simple country 
people, generally a populace prone to curiosity and love of inno- 
vations rather than profoundly in earnest; and the ancient 
scholastic philosophy and learning that flourished there was, as 
we have seen , 1 of a character little fitted to really understand 
him and to adhere closely to him, as the result will in general 
show. The penetrating glance of Jesus perceived all this 
quite clearly from the very beginning : and, moreover, he in 
fact stood in no need whatever of human supporters and 
helpers who had been sought and retained with difficulty. 
Probably there were many amongst the men of repute and in- 
fluence in Jerusalem who felt dimly the defects of the dominant 
scholastic philosophy and the Hagiocracy, and were, moreover, 
unable to rejoice in either the Hero dean or the Homan rule, 
who would therefore have perhaps been inclined to adhere to 
a genuine king of Israel, and who indeed privately admired 
Christ, and were prepared to acknowledge him if that course 
had seemed to them sufficiently safe. But that Apostle who, 
although in his Gospel he supplements the others with so much 
from Jerusalem, was still primarily conscious of being a Galilean, 
and knew well that Jesus had made Galileans only his most 
intimate friends , 2 observes, on this occasion particularly, that 
Jesus did not trust himself to the men of Jerusalem, ‘ because 
he knew all men , and because he had no need that any one should 
bear witness concerning the man 5 — that is, concerning him as 
man 3 (for a glad witness concerning him as Son of God, if it 
came voluntarily, he did not disdain), since he well knew what, 
was in the man , whether the man desired to do homage to him 


1 Ante, pp. 88 sq. 

2 Whoever has made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the fourth Gospel 
will also on that account believe in its 
origin from the Apostle, that it enables 
the reader to feel in it even those things 
which at first sight would not at all have 
been expected from it — for instance, a 
distinct consciousness that Galileans only 
could be the truly intimate friends of 

Christ. No Gospel appears to be less 
Galilean than this, and is more so on the 
really decisive point. 


3 7 rep\ tov avdpurrov, John ii. 25 must 
refer in the first instance to Christ, amongst 
other reasons on account of the similarity 
of the thought with v. 34 ; comp. also 
viii. 40. According to these words, there- 
fore, there are essentially two different 
reasons why he did not trust himself to 
them: because he knew them, namely, 
that their faith had not the requisite 
depth ; and, secondly, because he had no 
need to court their witness and acknow- 
ledgment. The language, as is often the 
case with John, is extremely concise. 
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as a human king simply on account of his remarkable works 
and miracles, and expected from him a human Messianic king- 
dom or not. Whoever seeks in the ordinary way to reign 
amongst men, must look about for influential men who, suitably 
to the views of men, praise and recommend him after the 
human fashion — fchat is, from temporal motives, because they 
have their own human welfare in view, and such influential 
men can become his immediate advisers, helpers, and servants, 
that they may extend and preserve his kingdom, which is not 
founded upon eternal truth. Such he did not seek, neither did 
he stand in need of them. 

Nevertheless a Pharisee of the name of Nicodemus , 1 a man 
of repute, rich, and a member of the Synedrion, appeared 
about to form an exception from the general holding aloof of 
the chief people of Jerusalem. He was struck by the great 
deeds of Jesus, and exhibited some desire to place himself in a 
more confidential relation to him as in reality the Messiah, in 
order that he might in due time fathom what seemed to him 
such an important mystery of the age, or perhaps that he 
might also offer him his assistance as first friend and adviser, 
although at first only privately. So he came to Jesus at night, 
and commenced a confidential conversation with him ; he had 
really a desire c to see the kingdom of God/ and himself to 
participate in it, and sought therefore to learn, as it were, the 
ultimate conditions of it, and how Jesus proposed to bring it 
about. We cannot doubt the historical character of this more 
serious leaning towards Jesus and his undertaking on the part 
of such a man : he was really also strengthened in his faith by 
the confidential intercourse with him, and shows subsequently 
also, as far as it seemed to him safe, somewhat openly his more 
serious sympathy : 2 only that he in his position as a man of 
repute and a member of the council in Jerusalem, has no wish 
to become such a disciple as the Twelve and others like them 
were, as also Jesus, when he declares to him the full truth, 
makes no further effort whatever to attract him to himself. 
He remained thus a secret admirer, not reflecting that, in view 
of the plain truths and duties of his time, secret respect and 

1 The Talmudic legends of the rich versation is not announced after ~iii. 21 

Neqdimon , who is said to have survived as is done in the subsequent case iv. 39- 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and to have 42, the reason of the omission is simply- 
had also the Hebrew name of Bunni , are that the Apostle did not consider it at 
not without significance with reference. to all needful to state the at least partially 
the question of the historical existence of good result ; and he refers again below 
our Nicodemus, but they are too vague to quite impartially to the man, vii. 50, xix. 
permit us to learn much from them. 39, which is not the case with th6 other 

2 If the result of the confidential con- instance just alluded to. 
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reverence became only women and youths, whilst all the great 
evils of the age advanced in spite of such a devotion. 

The lengthy discourse, however, in which Christ expounds 
to him the true conditions of participation in the kingdom of 
God, derives its special form from the Apostle himself, like all 
similar discourses as reported by him. A little time ago, in the 
case of the history of the purification of the Temple, we saw 
that this Apostle reproduces some detached utterances of Jesus 
in their most accurate and original form : but this cannot be 
the case, from the nature of things, and as all closer examina- 
tion shows, with any of the longer discourses that have been 
elaborated with deliberate art. Thus this discourse also is a 
model of Christian truth and plainness, and undoubtedly as 
regards its fundamental basis has grown up from truths which 
Christ himself proclaimed : that which is peculiar to the 
Apostle is scarcely anything more than the combination of all 
these utterances into one whole. The fundamental condition 
of all participation in the kingdom of God and its salvation is 
regeneration (as the Baptist had previously required) ; but this 
regeneration must not be effected merely (as in baptism, to use 
a comparison) by water, but likewise by spirit, so that the 
man becomes a perfectly willing instrument of the Divine spirit 
itself, and suffers himself to be driven and moved by it as by 
the right wind ; and if this is still obscure to anyone, so that 
he does not comprehend how he can permit himself to be laid 
hold upon and conducted to eternal salvation by the spirit of 
God, then let him believe in him in whom all this has already 
been most perfectly fulfilled, and who has been appointed by 
God to bring by the profoundest suffering and the highest exalta- 
tion the eternal life and likewise the judgment of the world ; 
let him look, therefore, truly into these celestial mysteries, to 
believe in which may be difficult, but the truth of which must 
nevertheless be believed by everyone whom the spirit has not 
at first led so completely and surely as Christ himself; and let 
him follow that which he finds Christ says and does. By these 
three propositions 1 is in fact conveyed the most profound and 
exhaustive statement of the way which everyone must take who 
desires really to participate in the kingdom and the salvation of 
God : but with respect to the peculiar form of the utterances, 
the specially Johannine conceptions and phrases occur all the 
more freely in this discourse the longer and the more unre- 

1 John iii. 1-3; 4-8; 9-21: strictly one further expounds in each case the 
in these three propositions the thought is preceding one, 
progressively stated, so that the following 
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strainedly it is continued ; 1 and the fevf words which John 
makes Nicodemus himself interpose really only serve to further 
the progressive unfolding of the thought of the long discourse 
itself, and the clear disposition of the three great principles 
on which everything in this case depends. 

However, Jesus stayed on that occasion some while in the 
province of J udea ; and his more intimate followers, who had 
some of them been previously disciples of the Baptist , 2 and 
could also have been employed by the Baptist as his assistants 
in baptising, continued to administer that rite when they met 
with suitable waters ; but now, as a matter of course, baptising 
not with a view to an unknown Messiah who was about to 
come, but with definite reference to Jesus as the known Mes- 
siah. We have already seen 3 that the rite of baptism must 
in some form be continued by Christianity ; but if, as soon as 
Christianity was sufficiently established, baptism then neces- 
sarily (as we shall see below) took a somewhat different form, 
inasmuch as the communication of the Spirit became hence- 
forth the chief feature in it, so that even former disciples of 
John were rebaptised , 4 it followed that, at that time, when 
Christ had hardly begun his work, and during his whole life 
on earth, the baptism of Jesus was distinguished from the bap- 
tism of John thereby that the hope of the candidate was on 
its administration directed, not to the Messiah as unknown, 
but quite definitely to the Messiah to be looked for in Jesus; 
as appears from our previous consideration of the relation of 


1 It is not without purpose that the idea 

of the kingdom of Heaven is mentioned 
merely at the beginning vv. 3, 5, and sub- 
sequently both in this and in the other 
long discourses is absent : we see how the 
Apostle everywhere proceeds first from 
the ancient established reminiscences. 
In the exposition of the second great 
proposition also, vv. 4-8, there is scarcely 
anything that Christ could not have 
uttered verbatim. It is with the third pro- 
position that the more peculiarly Apostolic 
form of the discourse commences : and 

the very first utterance, ver. 11, is very 
similar to i. 11, 12, 14, 16; iii. 31, 32, 

and the beginning of the first Epistle. 
And as the discourse here begins to ex- 
pound the celestial, i.e., the Messianic 
mysteries, the exceedingly emphatic 
asseveration at the beginning, ver. 11, is 
thereby explained as the more necessary, 
inasmuch as these mysteries are miscon- 
ceived by those who do not so much as 
desire to understand the nature of general 
spiritual things which had been suffi- 


ciently explained in the Old Testament ; 
for those things which had been taught 
in the Old Testament, and were there- 
fore in so far the more easily to be 
understood and believed, on account of 
not understanding which Nicodemus, as 
the (that is, official, which Jesus was not) 
teacher of Israel , is censured, ver. 10, are 
simply those general spiritual things 
which had been previously, vv. 4-8, ex- 
pounded, and which precisely in contrast 
with those absolutely sublime Messianic 
matters are called earthly things , ver. 12,, 
comp. vv. 31, 32. Accordingly ver. 12 
e?7iw must be taken as plural, they (the 
ancients, also already) told , and tmarevG- 
arc read instead of niffTevere. 

2 See ante , pp. 244 sq. 

3 Ante , pp. 160 sq. 

4 According to Acts xix. 1-7 ; comp, 
xviii. 25, viii. 12-17. In the last words 
of Christ, Matt, xxviii. 19,20, the com- 
mission to baptise is not new, but that to 
baptise all nations ; and it is purely acci- 
dental if, apart from this passage (John 
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John and Jesus . 1 Moreover, in as far as Christ from the very 
beginning defined the purity of the soul — which baptism was 
intended to impart — in many respects quite differently from 
John, transforming the rigorous life which John demanded 
into a life of divine joy and love, baptism itself also received 
thus early amongst the followers of Jesus a new meaning, 
which might lead to very great departures from the concep- 
tions and principles of the Baptist. 

From the nature of the case Jesus necessarily permitted 
this new form of baptism, but could not himself baptise , 2 since 
otherwise he would have had to baptise unto himself and unto 
his own name, which even for his own dignity’s sake he could 
not do — just as little as any Christian, or conscientious, king, 
which is the same thing, in our time, will directly administer 
to anyone the oath of allegiance to himself — even if he had 
not avoided it from true modesty as unseemly. Without doubt 
it was then that some of the disciples of Jesus first began this 
their special kind of baptism. Baptism in the waters of the 
Jordan, or elsewhere in suitable places, was, still, too new and 
attractive to be abandoned ; and particularly this new kind 
of baptism rapidly found so many friends that the disciples of 
John, who continued the earlier kind, were soon involved in a 
contention with a Judean who maintained that the cleansing 
which the new kind effected must be much more powerful and 
spiritual than that effected by the earlier. When these dis- 
ciples of John then complained of this to the Baptist himself 
and sought to excite him against the rapid progress of the 
new kind of baptism, he set their fears at rest, and pointed 
out to them that a rapid growth of the new movement was in 
fact nothing but what must be desired. It is true it is the 
Apostle who puts these words into the mouth of the Baptist , 3 
and the particular forms of expression may be coloured by the 
style of speaking peculiar to the Apostle, rather than reproduce 
quite minutely what the Baptist said at that time about Jesus ; 
but it cannot be doubted that he then still spoke in this sense. 
He remained thereby simply faithful to that which he had 


iii. 22 — iv. 2), there is no further mention 
in the Gospels of baptising by his dis- 
ciples. The language of Jesus and his 
disciples is perpetually full of figures 
taken from this rite, whence it would 
likewise follow that baptism continued 
to be in perpetual use. 

1 Ante, pp. 172 sq. 

2 As the more indefinite expressions 


iii. 27, iv. 1, are more particularly ex- 
plained, J ohn iv. 2 ; the briefer phrase, 
‘Jesus baptised,’ could only arise in con- 
trast with the other, * John baptised,’ 
which had then long been in use. 

3 John iii. 27-36. It is most easy to 
see from this example how the Apostle 
introduces his own peculiar mode of 
speaking. 
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from the first surmised and desired respecting Jesus ; 1 and if 
he had at first certainly not expected that Jesus would have so 
long delayed to come forward with his full Messianic claims 
and work, still less that he would himself sanction a new form 
of the preparatory rite of baptism, nevertheless a chief point 
of essential moment in his view of the future, and which now 
seemed about to be confirmed — namely, the rapid progress of 
the new movement, must have appeared to him desirable. He 
could at that time, really with great appropriateness, compare 
himself, as the Apostle indicates the use of this figure , 2 with 
the bosom friend of a bridegroom, who must rejoice that the 
bridegroom will bring home the bride as soon as possible, and 
assiduously attends upon all his steps and his commands, 
watching whether at last the high moment of boundless joy at 
the actual marriage has come ; that bride whom he as well 
as Christ meant was the perfected Community of God, and 
the kingdom of God itself ; onty that the Baptist at the same 
time conceived the manner of the winning and bringing home 
of this bride in a different way from Christ. The appropriate 
figure itself often recurs in those times of boundless expecta- 
tion and joyous hope . 3 

Meantime the year — with the Paschal commencement of 
which Jesus had gone to Jerusalem — was already far advanced : 
there were but four months more to the next corn harvest . 4 
The new kind of baptism practised by his disciples had also not 
a little aroused the attention of the Pharisees 5 and other wise 
men of the capital ; but Jesus deemed it for the present better 
to avoid their germinating suspicion, and resolved to return to 
Galilee by way of Samaria. As for the first time making trials 
in various directions, he had as yet no reason for avoiding 
Samaria, though subsequently such reasons arose, still less did 
he shrink from carrying his truth, if it should be sought, into 
a half-heathen land. Accordingly he came to a small town, 
Sycliar , 6 in the neighbourhood of the ancient Sichem, which 


1 See ante, pp. 192 sq. 

2 John iii. 29. The words are so 
peculiar that one might be compelled to 
conjecture that the figure which had 
down to Christian times been so rare, was 
borrowed from an earlier Hebrew book. 
[Comp, more fully the author's com- 
mentary Johan. Schriften, i. p. 177.] 

3 See Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, and in a 

more remote way Matt. xxv. 1 sq., Rev. 

iii. 20. The present books of the Old 

Testament present scarcely the germs of 
this figure, which was so popular in early 


Christian times, inasmuch as such words 
as Cant. ii. 9, v. 2, even when they were 
allegorised, did not at all contain this 
figure used in John’s Gospel. 

4 According to the incidental remark 
John iv. 35, which must be sufficiently 
accurate. 

5 Of all the kinds of Judean scholars, 
John mentions ir. 1 and elsewhere the 
Pharisees only, as the class which was 
then generally most influential, and sub- 
sequently least to be forgotten. 

* The conjecture might occur that 
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was at tlxat time still a very large city, and as it was getting 
late, towards six in the evening, he seated himself, weary as he 
was, upon the well of Jacob, which was by the roadside , 1 and 
which, renowned from very earliest times, was still particularly 
sacred to the Samaritans as a memorial of the ancient fame of 
their own land. 

While his disciples were then gone into the town to buy 
food, he requested a Samaritan woman who had just come to 
draw water to allow him to drink, referred her at once — as she 
was surprised that a Judean could ask anything from her, con- 
sidering the well-known mortal enmity between the two 
nations — to the infinitely better return gift of living water 
which he could make her, and as she did not immediately 
comprehend this, explained particularly to her what this 
water of life was. Remaining still a good deal confused with 
regard to what he really meant, she then, it is true, urgently 
requested him to give her this living water : but as she was 
nevertheless still far from being sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand it, he suddenly turns the conversation to an apparently 
foreign and unimportant matter, requiring her to fetch her 
husband. She then immediately commits herself in her attempt 
to hide the true state of her sinful family -life from his piercing 
glance : so at last she must plainly feel that an unusual prophet 
is before her, and already the surmise is rising within her that 
the superiority of the Judean religion that produces such pro- 
phets is after all well-founded . 2 But the time has then come 
to explain to her the general relation of the false to the true 
religion, to point her to the consummation of all true religion, 
which is at last necessarily to be expected, and, indeed, is already 
close at hand, and to communicate to her things which she has 


Sychar, which is not elsewhere mentioned 
in the Bible, is identical with Sichem. 
In that case it would be best to suppose 
that the name had at that time been thus 
disfigured amongst the Judeans in a nick- 
name which had been generally adopted 
(see yol. y. p. 221), as Lightfoot, Hor . Heb . 
p. 938, had already proposed a conjecture 
of this kind. To understand the possi- 
bility of the use of such plays on names 
in that time, comp. yoI. v. pp. 228, 303. 
But Sichem was, according to Gen. xlviii. 
22, Jos. xxiv. 32, the place itself which 
Jacob gave to Joseph ; whilst Sychar was 
situated, according to John, only near 
to the place. It is better, therefore, to 
think of another place in the neighbour- 
hood. As to that place, see the Jahrbb . 
der B. W. viii. pp. 255 sq., and my remarks 


on the book of John Mills, Three Months' 
Residence at Nablus , in the Gott. Gel . 
Anz. 1865, pp. 1669 sq. [The place near 
to Sichem, which Ewald adopts in his 
Jahrbb. 1. c. as the original Sychar, is 
the village el-Ascar, on the road from 
Nablus to Beisan, about half an hour to 
the east of Nablus, and a quarter of an 
hour north of Jacob’s well. — Tr.] 

1 It is still shown in the neighbour- 
hood of the present city Nablus — i.e. the 
ancient Sichem, as recent travellers an- 
nounce ; comp, especially the chief work 
above mentioned by John Mills. 

2 That is, this must be the meaning 
of the words iv. 20, which are rather 
suggestive than expressive of the in- 
ferences they involve. 
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never before beard in such a manner . 1 And already she 
suspects and hears that the Messiah himself is certainly stand- 
ing before her, and hastens into the town to communicate to 
others her germinating faith. Before she has departed the 
disciples return from the town, but instead of finding the two 
(as they might fear from the hostility between Samaritans 
and Jews) engaged in contention and unfriendly altercation , 2 
find them, on the contrary, most unexpectedly tranquil, and the 
woman about to hasten into the town for joy. They are them- 
selves at first, as it were, struck dumb with astonishment at this 
scene of a converted Samaritan woman, and request him at last, 
after she had gone away, to eat : but he likewise is now so 
affected by the new truth which has been taught by this 
instance, and by the prophetic anticipation of the future 
completion of the conversion of others than the Jews of which 
this instance is the commencement, that he has forgotten his 
physical hunger and thirst, prefers also for his own part to 
think only of that eternal food which is presented to him by 
the prosecution and completion of his work, and although all 
this is but a small beginning, and as a first seed-sowing, he 
nevertheless already in spirit sees the great harvest ripening 
for himself and still more for his disciples . 3 For if even Samari- 
tans become believers, how much more is the true great harvest, 
that is, the completion of his work generally, to be hoped for 
soon ; in the same way as then, at seedtime in the late autumn, 
the harvest seemed so far off, but his spirit could discern the 
fields already white for harvest . 4 And, in fact, the narrative 


1 When it is said, ver. 22, ‘Ye (Sama- 
ritans) worship ye know not what? this 
can only describe a religion which does 
not know with regard even to the true 
things which are contained, or may be 
contained in it, what purpose they are 
really intended to serve and what must 
result from them; whilst the Judeans, 
amongst whom alone the Messianic hopes 
flourished in their original strength and 
certainty, still possessed at least in 
them a clear and certain religion of the 
future ; and only such a religion that on 
the basis of its own living truths em- 
braces the whole future also, and includes 
within itself a living eternal hope, can be 
a true one. Very analogous, therefore, is 
what Paul says to the Athenians, Acts 
xvii. 23. 

2 Accordingly in this case, John iv. 

28, the most beautiful contrast to the 

altercation (£VjT77<m) which had just be- 
fore, iii. 25, arisen amongst men about him ! 


3 Christ is, according to ver. 34, himself 
also the reaper, but certainly only in so 
far as the genuine well-founded hope is 
itself something which highly exalts and 
rewards the soul ; far more are the 
disciples, indeed they only in the full 
sense, the reapers, according to vv. 36-38, 
so that in that respect the proverb that 
no one can at the same time sow and 
reap, and the sower is always another 
than the reaper, is confirmed more espe- 
cially in his case. We have no longer the. 
means of knowing particularly how the 
proverb referred to v. 37 arose. But the 
last words, ver. 38, bear quite the impress 
of having come from the midst of the 
Apostolic age : and still in the plur. 
6.\\ot just as in ofSa/xe*/ iii. 11, the delicate 
feeling of the profoundly characteristic 
modesty of the Lord himself makes itself 
felt. 

4 The whole piece, ch. iv. 1*42, there- 
fore falls substantially into these three 
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states at the close, the Samaritans made such a friendly response 
to him that he was obliged to stay with them longer than he 
had intended ; indeed, many believed in his Messianic dignity 
not on account merely of the report of the woman, but also as 
guided by their own constantly increasing conviction. 

Thus with every, and even apparently unimportant, occasion 
there is connected the unfolding of the highest truth ; and thus 
undoubtedly before this truth at last even the most obdurate 
hostility of the nations and past religions must disappear: 
these are at the same time great lessons which this narrative 
may also incidentally supply. And there is the less reason to 
doubt the historical foundation of the narrative, inasmuch as we 
are at this point still only being introduced to the very first 
commencement of the Messianic labours ; although here also 
it is impossible not to see that though the Apostle recalls 
vividly enough those initiatory times with their apparently 
insignificant and yet really most important occurrences, he still 
could not complete the detailed description without using the 
colours of his own peculiar language and higher conceptions. 


3 . The successful return to Galilee and the new Messianic 
'position. 

As he now made his return this time to Galilee, the Gali- 
leans received him with much more faith than previously, 
inasmuch as he now appeared amongst them as one who had 
already in various ways approved himself in the great capital ; 
and on his very entrance into the heart of Galilee again a 
wonderful event occurred, which seemed to the Apostle, both on 
its own account and on account of its temporal and local 
similarity, to deserve to be placed as the second by the side of 
the first miracle mentioned above , 1 which took place on his 
first entrance into this land, and also to be described somewhat 
at length. 

He made his return to Capernaum by way of Cana , 2 which had 
before proved so sympathetic towards him ; nor was the detour 
by way of this place very considerable : and as soon as he had 


part^: (1) there is a water of life, vv. 
1-14 ; (2) it is to be obtained by spiritual 
religion and service, vv. 15-24 ; (3) and 
its preparatory, servant is Christ, vv. 25- 
42. The plan and execution, therefore, 
are essentially occupied with the same 
fundamental thought of the Gospel, and 
fall essentially into the same three divi- 


sions as in ch. iii. 1-21. 

1 Ante , pp. 249 sq. 

2 On the journey thither, therefore, 
we should be compelled to place the 
incident which is narrated Luke iv. 16- 
30 as having occurred in Nazareth ; how- 
ever, we must defer speaking of this until, 
a suitable subsequent occasion. 
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arrived there, the report of his return by slow stages spread 
rapidly also to Capernaum. Accordingly a man of position, 
who had been for a considerable time resident in Capernaum, 
hastened thence to Cana to meet him. The man was a captain 1 
in the service of the Tetrarch Antipas, and though himself a 
heathen, had long taken a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Judeans, in particular that he had most actively assisted in the 
building of the Synagogue at Capernaum. His son was now 
seriously ill, and he came, attended by the grateful heads of 
the Synagogue, to Cana, to meet Jesus, that he might request 
from him the cure of his son, and therefore that he would 
hasten his return to Capernaum. Although entreated also by 
the respected Judeans to help the son of the heathen captain, 
Jesus at first declined to give assistance, justly displeased that 
before they would believe in his higher truth, they always 
desired to see signs and wonders. But the firm simple faith of 
the man refused to yield ; according to one account he was in 
his faith, like a genuine soldier, so immovable and yet so simple- 
minded, that he supposed, just as he as a captain obeyed higher 
commands and again himself imposed unconditional obedience 
upon his soldiers, so the Messiah could command the great and 
small demons by a word to leave their victim. Accordingly 
Jesus promised him help, and sent him home with hope. It 
was then seven in the evening : he stayed the night in Cana. 
But early the next morning servants from his house met him 
on the way, and to his astonishment he learnt that the fever 
had left his son just at seven the previous evening. So he felt 
his faith wonderfully strengthened; and his whole house, em- 
bracing many members, also believed, presenting the first aud 
a great example thus early of this kind. All this, however, 
was so significant inasmuch as it was a heathen family, as the 
earlier account expressly mentions . 2 


i In the above description of this 
incident we have supposed that the nar- 
rative John iv. 46 - 54 is ultimately iden- 
tical with that of Luke vii. 1-10, Matt, 
viii. 5-13, which was originally found in 
Mark also [comp. Die Drei ersten Evang. 
i. pp. 279 sq.] The differences between 
the two accounts are at first sight im- 
portant, but on closer consideration so 

small, and the most essential similarities 
so decisive, that there can be no doubt of 
their ultimate derivation from one event. 
Hut the superiority of a more graphic pre- 
sentation of all the circumstances is then 
undoubtedly on the side of John’s account ; 
and in this case also the fact is confirmed 


that he accurately recollected the details, 
although he here passes slightly over 
many particulars, and. the other account 
may likewise serve to fill up several 
points. This being so, the tt<x7s in 
Matt, seems to have been originally 
child , and not SoGaos, which Luke sub- 
stituted for it: the word then inter- 
changes with vtbs , as Matt. xvii. 18 com- 
pared with ver. 15, although it also stands 
for 8ov\os Matt. xii. 18, xiv. 2, and of 
itself therefore might be of doubtful 
meaning. The remaining differences are 
easily explained. 

2 Luke vii. 9, Matt. viii. 10-12. If 
John does hot specially mention this, the 
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The account of this event must have been early widely 
spread, and for that yery reason have assumed various forms. 
It occurs again in its essential features in the earlier traditions, 
and though there it is transferred, in conformity with the 
nature of that set of traditions, to a somewhat later period, it 
still appears there also at the transition point of an important 
section of Christ’s public life. 

About this time, that is, or in any case soon afterwards, the 
Baptist must have been imprisoned ; though we cannot deter- 
mine very exactly the precise date of that event, we know 
certainly that it occurred somewhere about this time. 1 This 
event necessarily reacted very strongly upon the work of 
Jesus which had only just begun. As regards its temporal 
occasion, his work was a continuation and completion of that 
of the Baptist : it was now as if the outward foundation had 
been shaken upon which the grander fabric of his own work 
arose. And if the world so seriously threatened, and was 
determined to destroy, even this in reality much more insigni- 
ficant work of the Baptist, as dangerous to it, how much more 
must he fear that it would soon likewise seek violently to 
assail and with all its force annihilate his own undertaking 
which had scarcely been fully commenced. If he was not pre- 
pared therefore at once to suffer his work to remain in abeyance 
again, he must precisely at this juncture prosecute it with 
redoubled zeal and energy, and, indeed, we may say, he must 
as it were begin it afresh. For hitherto the great work of re- 
juvenating Israel, and of the mighty effort to consummate all 
its higher treasures, had rested almost in equal parts upon 
the older man, who was widely known, and the younger one, 
who was only just becoming properly known : if therefore the 
first fell, and if manifestly his disciples suffered, at least for the 
moment, a severe check from the imprisonment of their master, 
then the higher duty not to permit this whole work to collapse 


cause of his omission can only be, that to 
him generally the earlier differences be- 
tween what was once Judean and what 
was heathen, appeared already as of 
small importance, and were thrust into 
the background by the Christianity that 
was already widely spread and flourishing 
greatly in Asia Minor. This is shown by 
his entire Gospel, if it is in this respect 
compared with the earlier Gospels ; and the 
extent to which the contrast between the 
Judean converts and those not Judean 
had significance in his estimation, had 
been sufficiently brought forward in the 


narrative regarding the Samaritans {ante, 
pp. 265 sq. We cannot therefore find in 
this respect either any reason for denying 
the original identity of the event in both 
accounts. 

1 In the piece immediately following, 
v. 35, John really presupposes the re- 
moval of the Baptist as having already 
taken place, as generally the following 
long discourse, v. 19-47, cast as if inten- 
tionally a backward glance at the then 
closed labours of the Baptist. Further, 
comp, ante , pp. 242 sq. 
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again devolved upon Jesus alone ; and the new obligation com- 
menced for him to begin precisely at this juncture afresh the 
true work of his life with both an energy and decision, and a 
prudence and a higher wisdom, such as had hitherto not been 
required in such measures. Hitherto all his Messianic work 
had been only a prelude and experiment in comparison with 
that which had now to be undertaken : and must in later times 
the more appear so in proportion as the progress of his work 
was now for the first time manifested on a greater scale to the 
world. This is a chief reason why the recollection of the fact, 
in the Evangelical narratives was somewhat early dimmed, 
although at the same time it could not be wholly lost. 


The history of the Temptation . 

From the consideration just referred to it is not difficult to 
understand why the form of Evangelical narrative previous to 
John’s should represent the imprisonment of the Baptist as the 
beginning of the Messianic labours of Jesus : it was at that 
time usually narrated simply, that after this imprisonment he 
went into Galilee to begin the public proclamation of the 
gospel. 

Still the interval between the baptism of Jesus and this his 
appearance in Galilee was not by any means left wholly blank 
by that simpler form of narration ; so firmly after all had the 
reminiscence been preserved of a considerable interval between 
the two events. Moreover, it was also well remembered that 
that interval had been only like a period of first experiment 
and of the proper preparation of the spirit : for when the spirit 
makes at first trials of itself, it can best prepare itself to obtain 
the utmost strength, clearness, and decision which are essential 
to enable it actually to begin and successfully carry out a great 
work. But where a simple experiment is being conducted, 
temptation is always on the alert and close at hand : for that 
which is perfectly the right thing to be done is by the nature 
of the case not yet actually set about, so that all kinds of 
error, mistakes, and harmful courses may at all events suggest 
themselves in thought, and the power of error may precisely 
as a power come nearer to the mind and endeavour to get the 
mastery of it. This is temptation such as may assail even the 
purest and strongest spirit ; such as is the more unavoidable as 
the work to be tried is greater ; and such as is even divinely 
necessary in order to separate the possible error previous to a 
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great course of work, and can become divinely beneficent if it 
simply serves to separate, and from the very beginning forcibly 
repel, all these kinds of error, which are possible in the case 
of every work. Indeed, in so far it may be regarded as a 
divine benefit even for the Messianic work — the greatest work 
of human history — as it was about to concentrate and com- 
plete itself in Jesus, that it should pass through such a period 
of experiment, — it was well that this work found at the right 
time a brief period in which first to make trial of itself before 
it had, after the removal of the Baptist, to manifest itself 
immediately in its purest and loftiest operation, and first in this 
preliminary school of temptation make full acquaintance with 
and for ever repel all the various errors and misleading forces 
which must become dangerous, and indeed destructive to it, if 
they had not been even beforehand most decisively chased 
away. 

Now, inasmuch as that interval in the life of Jesus between 
his baptism and the imprisonment of the Baptist became in 
men’s memories only as an obscure, but for the future most 
important initiatory period, it came early to be looked upon as 
the time of the temptation of the Messiah. Thereby the way 
was made for a true conception, which needed but to be further 
followed up by the higher view of his whole history, to serve 
for the elucidation of a multitude of the highest truths which 
belong precisely to the special history of the commencement 
of his work and are taught by it. This has been done in the 
more detailed history of the Temptation . 1 But the immediate 
occasion that gave rise to the special narrative that this 
Temptation by Satan, reckoned to last forty days according to 
well-known previous examples in the Old Testament, was 
located precisely in the desert inhabited by wild beasts, was 
certainly presented by the reminiscence of the last stay of Jesus 
in southern Judea and in the neighbourhood of the Baptist . 2 
This stay had lasted, according to the indications explained 
above, for a considerable time, so that forty days are only a 
generally suitable estimate of its length ; and from it he had 
gone directly to Galilee to make the full commencement of his 

1 See as regards its meaning and de- Satan from the very beginning active 
tails my work Die drei ersten Evang. i. through all the phases of Christ’s history, 
pp. 194-200, 2nd ed. Very similar (as is the introduction of Mah-Nath as the 
far as similarity is possible in the case of enemy of Buddha in the Pali-Birmah 
such great dissimilarity in other respects) narrative of the life of Buddha, see 
to the general manner in which the Book Journal of the American Oriental Society , 
of the Higher History (see Jahrbb. der.B. iii. pp. 1-163 
W, ii. pp. 208 sq. [now 2nd ed. of Die 2 See ante , p. 262. 
drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 80 sq.]) makes 
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great work, as we shall further see. In so far also there is 
connected with this narrative a true piece of genuine reminis- 
cence. 

Besides these, some further isolated facts from this earliest 
Messianic period, the more detailed recollection of which we 
owe to John, have been preserved in the form of narrative 
which preceded John’s; but they have there been misplaced 
chronologically and brought into connection with other events. 
Some of them we have already remarked upon as the occasion 
arose ; perhaps others belong to this period, only it is difficult 
now to restore them to their original chronological place. 


II. Until the Choice of the Twelve and the approaching 
Death of the Baptist. 

The founding of the Messianic kingdom. 

If we now look at the altered attitude which Jesus now gave 
to the Messianic proclamation and activity, we find that it 
consisted, as regards its inner nature, simply in a still more 
pointed direction of all forces to that one object which had 
already been proposed and become quite plain, and hence in, if 
possible, a still greater assiduity, consequentiality, decision, 
publicity, and boldness, allied with that greater caution and 
wise reserve which were required by this increased decisiveness 
as well as by past experiences. The change must, by the very 
nature of the case, have been of this kind, and the traces left by 
historical reminiscence plainly show that it was such. In his 
own personal views, determinations, and conflicts, as they were 
derived from the profoundest depths of his spiritual nature, 
there now took place no change ; it was only his attitude with 
regard to the world that had become different, just as this 
world itself had altered. It was now his task to show himself 
fully, in every respect and without intermission, as the active 
ruler in his kingdom ; and it is only his own peculiar majesty 
and glory which was at once fully evinced at this stage of his 
vocation also, and throughout all its duties and toils no less 
than in all its joys and victories. 

But when the fullest activity reaches its greatest intensity 
and effort, it must all the more necessarily restrict itself in the 
area of its -operations, that it may not weaken or destroy itself 
by unnecessary division and want of concentration. And as in 
the whole Messianic work of Jesus, inner necessity and outward 
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compulsion so marvellously and unerringly answer to each 
other, so also in this particular instance. For if he was now 
compelled by the very intensity of his activity to limit the area 
of it, in comparison with the unlimited extent of it which was 
quite appropriate in that first period of initiation and experi- 
ment, his past experience showed him that this was an external 
necessity and pointed out to him the way that he had to take. 
For it had already been shown, as we have seen, 1 that the large 
majority of the wise men and rulers in the proud capital had 
no sympathy with the profound meaning of his undertaking; 
whilst it had already been as plainly proved that his own im- 
mediate Galilean fellow-countrymen were now inclined to enter 
into his designs, after they had seen how, in Jerusalem itself, 
he had done such great things and that he had at last attained 
a high reputation in the opinion of some. Accordingly he re- 
solved to devote himself principally to the Galileans, and to lay 
the immovable foundation of his kingdom in a smaller but 
more familiar sphere ; and the peculiar characteristics of the 
Galileans might come to his assistance in this work. 

For though the Galileans were at that time not greatly 
respected, as remote country people, by the proud inhabitants 
of the capital, 2 and offence was taken there even at their less 
elegant pronunciation, by which they could always be easily 
distinguished, 3 there was in fact none of the populations of 
the Holy Land, which were at that time so various, who were 
so able and so fitted to receive the gospel, from the moment 
of its earliest and, therefore, most difficult commencement, as 
precisely the Galileans. It is true that no corner of the Holy 
Land had, from the first days of the decline of the ancient 
national power, suffered so much through the inroads of the 
heathen as the northern and the eastern parts of the country 
that were included within its ancient boundaries, and the great 
prophets also complain much of this calamity ; 4 but those com- 
munities, though there they were often quite isolated, which 
had under these heaviest sufferings and longest temptations 
nevertheless remained faithful to the true religion, approved 
themselves more nobly in all the hours of new danger. And if the 
countries further to the east had gradually been more and more 
occupied by heathen nations, the Galileans at all events still 

1 Ante, p. 258. * Surely, Christ cometh not out of Galilee? ’ 

2 Simply this and nothing more is con- vii. 41. 

veyed by the words ‘from Nazareth can 3 Mark xiv. 70, Matt. xxvi. 73, and 
any good thing come ? * John i. 47, com- the Talmudic illustrations to these pas- 
pared with the perfectly analogous words, sages in Lightfoot. 

4 See vol. iv. pp. 64 sq., 161 sq. 
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dwelt thickly together over a considerable extent of country; 
and they particularly had, ever since the rise of the new Jeru- 
salem, adhered the more decidedly and unanimously to the new 
Temple, and had remained faithful to it through all those five 
centuries, in spite of all the calamities of war and other dif- 
ficulties of various kinds . 1 It is true the Samaritans gradu- 
ally formed between them and the Judeans an intermediate 
population, which grew more and more a means of serious 
separation; and towards every point of the compass these 
Galilean Judeans were in many ways shut in and confined by 
heathen towns and left without any fixed boundaries ; but they 
only adhered constantly with all the more tenacity to the 
distant sanctuary. And, compared with the inhabitants of the 
capital and its immediate province, the Galileans in their fruit- 
ful plain to the south, their mountainous and cavernous region 
to the north, and their most richly favoured districts on the 
shores of the Lake of Gennesareth and the right bank of the 
Jordan, had really remained much more simple, vigorous, and 
open to lasting impressions than the Judeans in the strict 
sense. 

We have already seen, even from the time of the Asmoneans, 
these more simple and open-hearted Galileans exerting a con- 
siderable influence more and more plainly upon the southern 
Judeans; those who were persecuted in Judea often fled into 
their castles, ravines, and caves, and not infrequently found 
amongst them their most tenacious defenders. But now they 
were to range themselves around one from their own midst, 
who sought to make them the foremost champions of a kingdom 
hitherto unknown ; and so unusual as were the sacrifices this 
summons required, never has a call been at last so perfectly 
responded to as by some chosen spirits amongst these Galilean 
peasants, fishermen, and publicans ; though, truly, until that 
moment no corner of the earth echoed to such a call, or was 
permeated by such a flood of new and miraculous energy of 
life, as these no less varied than narrow, and greatly divided, 
thickly-populated tracts of Galilee. And if it is an eternal 
law of higher compensation that a much humiliated and 
despised portion of a country, which may often have been 
ill-treated for centuries together, shall at last, like all other 
unjustly despised things, attain to all the greater honour, so 
now in this case the northern corner of the Holy Land that 
had formerly almost gone to ruin begins to receive the noblest 
distinction ; and after this distinction had become a perceptible 
1 See vol. y. 68, 314 sq. 
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historical fact, it was natural that such passages of the Old 
Testament should appear to receive a wholly fresh, and, indeed, 
their best confirmation, in which formerly the heart of the 
great prophets, when overwhelmed by the view of the suffer- 
ings of these districts, had nevertheless, under the elevating 
influence of the Messianic hope, anticipated a future righteous 
distinction for them . 1 

But the same increased effort which induced Jesus now to 
confine his labours principally to Galilee, induced him likewise 
now to receive some of these Galileans into his closer confidence, 
so that they might be continually about him and his spirit 
might be perfectly transmitted to them. These were not as 
yet the Twelve, whose appointment will be described below ; in 
the case of these intimate friends, the question of their definite 
number was of no consequence whatever ; nor, indeed, was 
such a definite line of instruction and training, as we shall see 
was followed with the Twelve, a matter of chief moment. But 
undoubtedly the relation to him of these men who were now 
adopted as his constant attendants was quite a different one 
from that of his first attendants and disciples : while the latter 
almost all voluntarily attached themselves to him and he only 
refrained from repelling them, these constant companions lived 
with’ him probably even as members of the same household and 
social circle, and accompanied him everywhere that he desired. 
On that very account they cannot have been a large number ; 
and according to a standing reminiscence they were only the 
four 2 who had formerly and first voluntarily attached them- 
selves to him and whom he had now known for a long time, 
the brothers Simon and Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee, 
James and John. He may now have called these sons of fisher- 
men to him with that utterance ‘which had all along been well 
remembered, ‘ Come ye, that I may make of you (perhaps 
something better) fishers of men , 5 since he at this very time 
sought to receive them for the future into his closer fellowship : 
and it is easy to understand that now they followed him so 
much the more willingly ; the sons of Zebedee also, although 
they came from a comparatively wealthy house, and now for- 
sook it as good as for ever . 3 * The two pairs of brothers lived 
accordingly at that time by the Lake of Galilee, not far from 
each other, 

1 The passage Matt. iv. 12-16, -with 2 See ante , pp. 245 sq. 

its reference to Isa. viii. 23, 24 (A.V. ix, 3 Mark i. 16-20, Matt. iv. 18-22; 

1, 2), dates from the last author of the comp, ante , p. 181. 

present first Gospel. 
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Instead of this simpler narrative Luke 1 has adopted from a 
somewhat later book a much more elaborate and magnificent 
one, in which Christ and Peter only are the two persons taking 
the principal active part, and the sons of Zebedee appear simply 
as the business partners and afterwards as the associates in 
faith of Peter, while at the same time the commencement of 
higher faith itself is more profoundly described. Just when 
Jesus is engaged in teaching the people, he sees two boats 
lying unused by the shores of the Lake, the boatmen to whom 
they belong being at the time occupied in mending their nets :‘ 2 
the previous night they have caught nothing. He enters the 
boat of Peter, requests him to push it a little further into the 
water, and thus teaches from its raised bow the people that are 
on the shore . 3 He then has the same boat pushed off further 
into the Lake, and commands the nets to be cast. At first 
Peter has doubts, after the ill success of the last night, about a 
successful haul ; but, on the other hand, has been so much 
inspired by a higher faith in consequence of the teaching of 
Christ which he has previously heard, that he now at his word 
casts out the nets. This time he takes more than could be 
expected for both boats, even with the most prosperous haul : 
and the first impression made upon him by this undeserved 
blessing is so overpowering that he falls at the feet of the 
Master, as one who is too holy for him, with the request to 
leave him the sinful man ; for however full of blessing the 
presence of holiness may be, man oppressed by the burden of 
sin nevertheless feels himself more humbled than elevated by it, 
because he must fear that the same power which he has this 
time felt as unexpectedly rich in blessing, may another time, 
when he perhaps has unwittingly sinned against it, as unex- 
pectedly destroy him. But rejoiced at this very sincerity of 
Peter, Christ raises him now all the more into his immediate 
fellowship, comforting him and chasing away his gloomy fears : 
and having now been elevated by him to the dignity of fishers 
of men, those three who often appear elsewhere in the Evan- 
gelical reminiscences as being nearest to him, follow him now 
all the more exclusively, forsaking all earthly things. It can- 
not, indeed, be doubted that many of the higher traits of this 
account originated in a later and generally more spiritual class 

1 Luke v. 1-11 ; comp. Die drei ersten earlier one. 

Evcmg. i. p. 237 sq. 3 Comp, in Mark iv. 1, or rather Matt. 

2 At the beginning, as well as at its xiii. 2, in the Collected Sayings, a simi- 
close, this account therefore still keeps lar description. 

up its connection with the much simpler 
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of such reminiscences . 1 But however the narrative may have 
received this its higher form, based as this is npon innumerable 
previous observations and truths, it ultimately teaches after 
all simply how a lower form of faith is raised to a higher form, 
and that this higher form is the commencement of all true 
following of Christ. Moreover, the active presence of the true 
spirit and of Christ himself can promote earthly prosperity and 
physical blessing also, and in his joy may be felt to be doubly 
joyful ; this is a wholesome truth of the Evangelical experience 
and history 2 which occurs elsewhere, and some form of the 
actual experience of the truth must have originally constituted 
the foundation of the accounts. But whoever feels merely this 
lower blessing, to him there clings therefrom all along a lower 
dread which must be transformed into the higher reverence 
before he can attain to even the true beginning of the proper 
service of the Master in and with everything. 

Of others whom Jesus received during this time into his 
intimate confidence, the only one now mentioned is Levi the son 
of Alphceus . 3 He was a well-to-do collector of taxes, and as 
such did not stand, according to the general prejudice of the 
time, in good repute ; nevertheless Jesus invited him to him, 
and that he might obey the call he gladly sacrificed all his 
previous earthly advantages. However, we know nothing of 
his later history ; undoubtedly he did not subsequently belong 
to the Twelve. But the family of Alphseus appears again sub- 
sequently as on intimate terms with Christ ; and the James 
belonging to this family, who afterwards appears amongst the 
Twelve, was probably a younger brother of this Levi. 

This was in general the position of Jesus at that period. 
As the period of the commencement of his fullest and most 
uninterrupted Messianic labours, when the primary lasting 
foundations of his kingdom had to be procured and laid, it 
must have been in many respects the most toilsome and difficult 
time, full of endless effort and most exhausting labours; and 


1 If the question is asked whether the 
narrative John xxi. 6-22, which is so 
perfectly similar as regards these higher 
traits, though it belongs to the very 
different series of reminiscences of the 
risen Christ, or this of Luke’s, is the 
earlier, and which of the two influenced 
the formation of the other, we must 
regard that of John xxi. as the earlier, 
because such traits belong naturally to 
the above-mentioned series. Only it 
does not follow from that fact by any 

means that the present piece, John xxi., 

was also written earlier. In conclusion, 


this piece which is here received by Luke 
in the work vi. [see Die drei ersten Evanq. 
i. pp. 89 sq. and Translator’s Preface] 
stood originally at the beginning of the 
narratives of the call of the Apostles, 
while Luke iv. 38, places the acquaintance 
of Peter with Jesus earlier. 

2 John xxi. 6, 7, and the similar nar- 
ratives of the feeding of the multitudes, 
above, p. 226, referred to, and to be further 
considered below. 

3 Mark ii. 14, 15; comp. Die drei 
ersten Evang. i. pp. 246 sq. 
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this period, as we shall see, lasted not less than a year. But 
of the details of this period of the deepest founding of the 
whole Messianic edifice, we still continue to know less than 
perhaps we might desire. For on the one hand, this period 
also, although everything in it is already about to burst into 
full bloom, really does not reach the period of the highest per- 
fection of the Messianic labours, so that the Gospel of Mark 
even, to which alone we are now indebted for a somewhat fuller 
and clearer sketch of it, in reality narrat.es comparatively little 
of it. On the other hand, just at this point, where the earlier 
form of the Evangelical narrative began to enter somewhat 
more fully into the details, the narrative of John, with its more 
vivid recollection of all these early circumstances, comes almost 
to an end : obviously not unintentionally, inasmuch as John from 
this point onwards regarded the older accounts, at all events as 
far as the Galilean labours of Jesus were concerned, as already 
so complete that he did not) find anything of great importance 
to add to them. Still, notwithstanding this lack of details, we 
are able, if we only carefully put together everything preserved 
regarding this period, including the narrative of John, to form 
a tolerably satisfactory conception of it, if not in all its details 
according to their exact chronological order, yet with regard to 
the main aspects of the special work of Jesus in the most ex- 
haustive effort of founding his kingdom. 

1 . His daily occupation . 

The Gospel of Mark 1 presents a picture of the course of his 
daily work at this period, describing at length all the various 
labours of one day, and of the time immediately following that 
day. It is the picture of his labours on the first day when he 
entered Capernaum as the permanent centre of his life at this 
time ; and this day serves as an example of all similar days 
during the whole of this period, unless his ordinary work was 
interrupted by unusual occurrences. 

It was a Sabbath. He went early into the Synagogue to 
teach ; and his manner of teaching was so different from that 
of previous Biblical scholars, and the matter of it so forcibly 
overpowering, that his hearers were generally astonished, and 
involuntarily heard beneath his words, as it were, the Divine 
authority from which they flowed. But there was also present 
in the Synagogue a man tormented by an unclean spirit ; and 
it was as if this spirit could the less hold his peace and conceal 

1 i. 21-45. 
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his true nature the more powerfully the discourse of Jesus was 
influenced by the Divine spirit, and the more profoundly all the 
other listeners were moved by it. At last, unable any longer 
to restrain himself in the presence of the Holy one, he began to 
speak aloud ; and, as if he felt himself one with all others of 
his kind, he required that Jesus should cease speaking : c they 
knew well that he was the Holy one of God, and had come to 
destroy them . 5 But Jesus, on his part, commanded him to be 
silent and come out of the man ; indeed, he assailed him with 
such force that, though he still caused the man much pain, 
tearing him and crying aloud, he at length came out and left 
him alone. It was thereby shown that even the new preaching 
of the Messiah, and the force of his calm words, no longer 
left the impure spirits in peace, until at last, as soon as they 
exerted themselves, a still mightier word of his express command 
wholly expelled them ; and if even the flight of the evil spirits 
before him created astonishment, the world must be still more 
amazed that the power of the new teaching simply was so great 
and everything ultimately proceeded from it . 1 It is correctly 
announced that precisely this soon spread his fame everywhere 
throughout the whole surrounding district of Galilee . 2 

When he had come out of the Synagogue, he visited the 
house of Peter, attended by the sons of Zebedee. Peter was at 
that time already married, but his mother-in-law, with whom 
he and his brother Andrew dwelt, was just then lying sick of a 
fever, and the fact was not kept from Jesus. But, coming near 
to her and taking her by the hand, he raised her up ; and the 
fever left her so soon that she was able even the same midday 
to prepare them a meal and to attend upon them as hostess. 

Thus the evening approached ; he went to his own house. 
But now, in the cool of the day, as the Sabbath also was over, 
all the variously sick people, in body and mind, were brought 
to him, and it was as if the whole town had assembled at his 
door. He healed many of the sufferers of both kinds ; but 
from the very first he sought to impose silence on the spirits of 
the demoniacs, that they might not break out into such an 
objectionable wild cry regarding him as the dreaded Messiah 
as that man in the Synagogue had done. 

After a short night’s repose he rose very early, while it was 
still twilight, to go to a solitary place outside the town. He 
was there praying alone with God ; yet Peter and his friends 

1 I believe, therefore, still that ver. 27, also the impure spirits/ etc. 

Kcui/rj 5tS axji, must be read, ‘with new 2 Ver. 28. irauraxov must be inserted, 
doctrine mightily (ruling) he commandeth with the best authorities. 
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soon went after him, found him and told him that already many 
were again seeking him in the town. But he invited them to 
work with him elsewhere also, visiting the neighbouring smaller 
places ; for in fact it was for this purpose also that he had now 
left the town. Accordingly he made a circuit, in his twofold 
capacity of preacher and healer, of the other places of Galilee, 
Thus comprehensive and thus laborious was the daily work 
of Jesus at this time, as we can see from no other source so fully 
as the Gospel of Mark . 1 From the same Gospel we learn also 
the occasion by which this daily life, which, notwithstanding 
all its zeal and mighty activity, was so collected and calmly 
quiet, was first more seriously interrupted and disturbed. 
While Jesus was staying somewhere in Galilee, a leper made 
his way into the house, altogether contrary to the Law, which 
expressly expels those thus afflicted from society . 2 Only as 
touched by deep compassion did Jesus lay his healing hand 
upon the miserable man, who with strong faith wholly trusted 
him, but commanded him in the sternest words, immediately 
after he had healed him, to depart in all haste from the house 
and the whole land, to say nothing to anyone of his being- 
healed, but first of all, in conformity with the Law, to present 
himself to the priests in Jerusalem as cured , 3 and then quietly 
to return to his ordinary occupation. But the man could not 
for joy at his recovery refrain from everywhere proclaiming 
aloud the history of it ; so that Jesus, being on that account 
everywhere known and beforehand expected in every town, 
could hardly again quietly enter any one of them, and pre- 
ferred to remain outside the towns in solitary places. But even 
then people came to him from all quarters, continually seeking 


1 I have before shown, in Die drei 
er$ten Evang., that the arrangement of 
the small pieces Mark i 21—4/5, is, as re- 
gards this period, throughout the primitive 
account, while in Luke, and still more in 
our present Matt., the order of events is 
interrupted. When the piece concerning 
the leper in our present Matt. viii. 1-4, 
contrary to Mark’s order, is placed quite 
at the beginning, this may have arisen from 
a supposition of the last author of Matt, 
that the leper could not well have entered 
the house of Jesus, but must have remained 
in the open air, and therefore probably 
met Jesus as he came down from the 
mountain ; for he had already placed the 

Sermon on the Mount at the beginning. 
But when Matt viii. 5 (comp. iv. 13) 

speaks of a return to Capernaum, this 


according to what we have seen above, 
pp. 267 sq., harmonises (unintentionally, 
certainly) with the more detailed recol- 
lections of John ; so that we can the more 
confidently suppose that the original Gospel 
of Mark was, when it assumed its final 
shape, deprived of several words before 
i. 21, and that it had previously, at some 
suitable place, related probably somewhat 
more at length, only in its own manner, 
what we now^ find Matt. iv. 13, 

2 See Antiquities , p. 158 ; hence also is 
explained the strong expression i/xp pigvjo-- 
agevos Mark i. 43. 

3 See Antiquities, pp. 158 sq. In similar 
cases Jesus always insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of the requirements of the Law (see 
Luke xvii. 14). 
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his help. And from the nature of the case he returned early 
to Capernaum as his permanent place of abode. 


2am The journey to the Feast this year . 

The position and endeavour of Jesus during this whole period 
being as above described, it is not difficult to understand that 
he should now already prefer to remain as constantly as possible 
in Galilee rather than make the customary journeys to all the 
feasts in Jerusalem. It was not absolutely necessary for every 
man dwelling at a considerable distance to take every one of 
the three annual journeys ; excuses were allowable, and, as 
regards the presentation of sacrifices, that could be done by 
proxy. And in the case of Jesus, there was then certainly 
more important work to be done. 

But it is precisely at this point that the Gospel of John 
interposes again with its more particular distinction of the 
times and circumstances. According to John, Jesus made at 
least one journey this year to a feast at Jerusalem ; for it admits 
of no doubt that the journey described John ch. v. is intended 
to fall within the limits of this period . 1 It is true that John 
does not here more particularly define which of the three an- 
nual feasts it was ; 2 with regard to the events which had to be 
narrated, in this case much did not depend on this particular, 
and on that account John might be content to use the greater 
brevity of language. If, however, we must express the most 
probable supposition on the point, it was most likely the great 
autumn feast for which Jesus now journeyed to Jerusalem; at 
Easter of this year he had, as appears from what we have already 
seen, not been long in Galilee, and yet he desired evidently at 
this period to confine himself as much as possible to Galilee ; 3 
on that account alone it would be most appropriate to suppose 
the autumn. Moreover, the similarity of the next year (as will 
appear below), when he again went to Jerusalem for the autumn 
feast, is in favour of this supposition. And if the autumnal 
feast is meant, we understand most easily how John came to 

1 On the one hand, in consequence of low accord, 
the order of events described ante , pp. 264 2 Even if the reading eopr^j without 

sq. ; on the other, because the Twelve r/, John v. 1, could be, with Lachmann, 
are, subsequent to John ch. vi., constantly regarded as the correct one. 
presupposed as already chosen, while in 3 The account Mark ii. 23-28 also 
this chapter that is still not the case ; points, according to the special indication 
their choice therefore falls, according to of time Luke vi. 1 (see Die drei ersten 
the indications of this Gcspel, between Evang. p. 251, 2nd ed.), to the fact that 
ch. v. and eh. vi., with which also all the Jesus hardly visited Jerusalem at Easter 
other^ circumstances to be mentioned be- this year. 
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designate it a long time afterwards simply as ‘ the feast of the 
Jews ; * at that late time it no longer possessed for Christians 
anything like the significance attaching to the Passover, and 
conld (particularly at the late time of the writing of this Gospel, 
and by such a man as John) be spoken of with such brevity . 1 
The matter of the discourse which Jesus, according to this 
Gospel, delivered at that time in Jerusalem, also suits in a very 
special way this year ; and it is principally only the great truths 
of this discourse on account of which John mentions the journey 
itself and the particular occasion for the utterance of precisely 
these words. 

At a north-eastern gate of Jerusalem, called the Shee%>gate, 
probably from the large numbers of sheep for the sacrifices 
which entered there, there was situated a pool, Bethesda , 2 the 
water of which, as being in the neighbourhood of the Temple, 
and particularly as it appeared to rise and fall 3 in a mysterious 
manner, was supposed to possess healing virtue. According to 
the common opinion an angel at times caused it to rise, and 
the first sufferer who then descended into it might, according 
to the same opinion, in many cases be made whole . 4 In the 
five porches which had been built around the pool lay con- 
tinually a multitude of blind, lame, withered, and other 
afflicted people ; there was also lying there a man who had 
been suffering thirty-eight years from disabled limbs, and had 
at last come, perhaps from a great distance, hoping to get 
cured there, but had hitherto not found a compassionate hand 


1 To which reasons must be added the 
fact that, next to the Passover, we must 
most naturally suppose the autumnal feast 
intended when no other is specified. It is 
true that John vii. 2 adds rj o-K'ni/oMiyia ; 
but in that passage this more specific 
designation is more necessary for the con- 
text. If the reading i) hopr^ were correct, 
we should on that account have to suppose 
the autumnal feast, because this feast only 
was according to ancient and recent cus- 
tom thus absolutely called * the feast ’ (see 
Antiquities , p. 356). If, finally, the cd . 
131 John v. 1 adds rj GKpvoirpyla, that is, 
indeed, but a conjecture of an early reader, 
yet it is much more appropriate than the 
addition of t&v a^v/xcov in a recently dis- 
covered MS., as the inventor of this 
reading by this very name used a different 
term for that feast than that by which 
John designates it. 

2 The Peshito writes this name as if 

it might signify N^pri ]V3> house of love, 

or ckarite ; and John really takes the 


Hebrew name as an epithet, as if it were 
not a translation of the Greek word 
KoAunfOidpa, bathing-place ; if it were the 
latter we might think' of jy^, 

house of the water-emission. Further, comp. 
Jahrbb. der B. W. viii. p. 255 [Sin. reads 
Bethzatha\ 

3 Traces of this are still found in 
some of those waters. See Jahrbb. der 
B. W. v. p. 224. 

4 Ver. 4 is undoubtedly an addition 
by a later hand, which nevertheless quite 
correctly describes the popular belief 
which is here really intended, and must 
have been very early written in the 
margin of the Gospel. Rut some MSS., 
as if in order to protect themselves the 
more from the marginal words which 
were soon received into the text itself, 
also omitted the words iKdexogej/eov tV 
tov vdaros Kiurjaiv, ver. 3. That is no less 
an error, because then the words ver. 7 
would become quite obscure. 
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to help him to get before the other sufferers as they pressed 
forward whenever'the water rose. Jesus desired, as was to be 
expected from his present position and attitude, this time to 
avoid attracting general attention in any form; yet, seized 
with pity for the pitiable condition of the poor man, he healed 
him without making use of that semi-superstitious remedy, 
commanded him to take up his bed w T ith his own hand and 
walk away, and then himself disappeared again intentionally 
in the crowd. But as it was a Sabbath the Judeans charged 
the cured sufferer with a violation of the Law, which prohibited 
a change of dwellings on the Sabbath, and they required that 
he should name the man who had commanded him to do that . 1 
He was unable to find his benefactor. Probably only after 
some days Jesus met him again in the Temple, and then gave 
him general exhortations, which on the former occasion he had 
omitted, to take care of his restored health by a stricter life. 
Now for the first time the man named to his former accusers 
Jesus as the author of the advice which he then followed. But 
when called to account by them, Jesus defended himself as he 
was accustomed to do in the frequent similar cases of a charge 
of violating the Sabbath. As Messiah, however, he could in 
the increasing warmth of his discourse point to the fact that 
in such works of mercy, though performed on the Sabbath, he 
simply followed the example of his Father, who had not from 
the Creation ceased to work for the weal of man, not even on 
the Sabbath . 2 

This perfectly appropriate and incisive assertion, which 
was also a thoroughly logical refutation of their doubts, natu- 
rally provoked the more the wily hostility of the prejudiced 
Judeans, and, according to John, became the occasion of that 
very elaborate and definite exposition of the relation of Jesus 
as Messiah to God which constitutes the real burden of this 
piece of narrative. It must be allowed that in this unrestrained 
outflow of the deepest fundamental truths, as in all similar 
instances in this Gospel, the peculiar conception and colouring 
which have become spiritual characteristics of this Apostle 


1 We see also from Mark ii. 23-iii. 6 
that just at that time violations of the 
Sabbath were very generally charged 
against the bold innovator. It appears 
also from a comparison of these passages, 
that John is accustomed to call the same 
people who are spoken of by Mark speci- 
fically as Pharisees by the more general 
name of Judeans simply. 

2 Undoubtedly the words John v. 17 


are much more subtle and of themselves 
harler to be understood than the words 
Mark ii. 27, 28, iii. 4 which are likewise 
brief. As they stand here they can only 
be explained from the plan of the whole 
piece, inasmuch as their subtle brevity 
is intended to provoke the subsequent 
very lengthy discussion. However, the 
thought itself was certainly at some time 
thus uttered by Christ. 
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come the more prominently forward in proportion as the ex- 
haustive presentation of such profound truths is difficult. And 
there are four of such truths which, as gathered up here in 
their necessary relation to each other, are required to fully 
state the position of Jesus. It is here shown (1) that the 
oneness of the will and the similarity of the work of the Messiah 
and of God are certain, but that they are found only in the 
highest work for the salvation of man ; a salvation (2) which 
extends from the present moment into the utmost bounds of the 
general development of all human affairs, and which, marvellous 
and incredible as it may seem to be, is only all the more sure 
to appear ; but (3) precisely on account of the perfect highest 
unity of the will and the work of the Messiah and of God for 
the eternal salvation of man, the ultimate, and in the end only 
decisive, witness for the truth of the Messiah must be his own 
divine mission, appearing, and work; although (4) even the 
Scriptures of the Judeans themselves, which were so exceed- 
ingly revered by them, could, when properly searched, and 
understood in their deepest sense and purpose, give sufficient 
witness to him. 1 But characteristically Johannine as the form 
is in which the four fundamental truths are here presented, 
the truths themselves were certainly part of the thought of 
Jesus, and were really everywhere taught by him in his words 
and works to the believing intelligent man. And at no time 
were they necessarily taught by him more plainly and dis- 
tinctly, whenever a proper occasion arose, than at this very 
time, when, after the Baptist’s removal from the scene, he had 
fully come forward as the Messiah, and had also to expound, 
calmly and comprehensively, the highest relations the solution 
of which was urgent. 


3 - The opposition and the hostility of the world . 

We saw how strictly Jesus during this period everywhere, 
in the town where he ordinarily dwelt no less than in those 


1 The proper members of this dis- 
course are therefore— (1) vv. 19-23; (2) 
vv. 24-30; (3) vv. 31-38; (4) vv. 39-47. 
The witness of God to him intended vv. 
32, 37 is God’s sending of him into the 
world, that he with his peculiar qualities 
is in it and works in it; he who has 
heard His voice, seen His form, and has 
His word remaining in him as no one else 
has (i. 18); he who is without a peer, 
and whose equal had never before existed, 
who on account of this unparalleled like- 


ness to God can have received from no 
one but God himself a final, decisive wit- 
ness, and with regal’d to whom the rest 
of mankind can on that very account 
only take up a positiou of belief or of re- 
jection. What is then said with regard 
to the Scriptures vv. 39-47 is a final 
truth which is here expounded at the close 
as a suitable place, but to which there 
had been previously no reference in this 
discourse. 
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places where lie made a shorter stay, and in Jerusalem no less 
than in Galilee, avoided making a public stir, and how con- 
stantly he observed the wise restriction which he had imposed 
upon himself. Not that he desired to impede the course and 
the publication of the truths which he proclaimed ; not that he 
desired to repel the acknowledgment of his Messianic labours, 
when it came to him voluntarily without his interference, as 
the result of an inward movement and the beginning of a 
believing appreciation. But when he performed his works of 
help and healing he did everything to avoid attracting atten- 
tion and not to promote the public excitement which precisely 
some unusual, and moreover such beneficent deeds would 
naturally cause ; and thus he rendered assistance and performed 
his works of healing only when his inmost pity had been too 
powerfully stirred to permit him to withhold his hand, and he 
sought to withdraw himself and the fame of his labours from 
the notice of the world most in those places where he could 
most naturally suppose that fame would unnecessarily and in- 
juriously get abroad. For he had to fear above everything a 
too early and harmful interruption of his great general work, 
and knew too certainly how easily such an arbitrary interrup- 
tion of it could come from the rulers of his time. And this 
attitude he maintained, as we shall subsequently see, likewise 
during the immediately following stage of his general work . 1 

But still all his wise caution and restraint could not prevent 
the report of his deeds being more and more widely proclaimed, 
and the general attention being increasingly attracted to him. 
Moreover, his whole mode of acting was in fact so wholly dif- 
ferent from that which was traditional ; in his discourses and 
thoughts, too, there was constantly matter enough to painfully 
affect the prejudices of the age, and to arouse more and more 
strongly the antagonism of the world. It is true that the at- 
tention of the rulers of the country was during this period still 
not drawn to him in such a way that he must at once fear the 
worst from them ; but the prevailing parties and schools of the 
time soon came in Galilee also into collision in the most various 
ways with his work and entire characteristics, and it was pre- 
cisely they who must involuntarily feel themselves most pro- 
foundly threatened and most unexpectedly assailed by his mere 
existence and public work, and indeed by every one of his words 
and deeds. We saw previously some instances of his vainly 
seeking to avoid the more marked attention to his works and 
his words ; and a very vivid and historically exceedingly instruc- 
1 See Jahrbb . der B. W. i. pp. 117 sq. [now Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 6 sq.]. 
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tive picture of a multitude of such instances is drawn by the 
Gospel of Mark 1 in a continuous series of most expressive 
features, wherein we see how his words, habits, and deeds pro- 
voked the exasperated attention, and soon the censure and the 
jealousy, and indeed, the dangerous intentions of the prevailing 
parties. 

When he returned after some time once more to his own 
house in Capernaum from the tour in Galilee before mentioned , 2 
and his arrival had only just become known, so many assembled 
immediately that the wide space before his door was not large 
enough for them. Whilst he was then engaged in teaching this 
eager crowd from the window of his one-storeyed house, a man 
was brought who was so paralysed in his limbs that he had to 
be carried by four upon a slight bed ; and inasmuch as it was 
impossible with the bed to get near the door on account of the 
crowd, he was carried by a flight of steps at the back of the 
house to the flat roof, which was no doubt furnished, as houses 
in those parts are, with a small upper chamber; here at a place 
at the back part of the roof his bearers removed the tiles, and 
thus let down the sick man upon his bed into the spacious room 
from the window of which Jesus was speaking to the people 
outside. This wish to be brought near the healing hand of 
Jesus, in spite of all the difficulties, was no doubt most felt by the 
sufferer himself ; accordingly Jesus was the more touched with 
pity at the sight of such strong faith on the part of him and 
his kind bearers, and at once began the work of healing by in- 
spiring th§ sufferer with that higher confidence in divine help 
and that comfort without the feeling of which none of his cures 
was ever effected. But he even announced at once to the man, 
which as we have seen he had authority to do , 3 the forgiveness 
of his sins, and this the more distinctly as those times suffered 
under the superstition, that everyone suffering from such an 
obstinate affliction must have been guilty of proportionately 
grievous sins . 4 But in the same room were sitting near enough 
some Scribes, listening with curiosity and inward suspicion to 
everything that he said ; at first they did not at once express 
themselves with regard to the forgiveness of sins for which Jesus 
in this case also distinctly enough claimed authority, but he 


1 Mark ii. 1 — iii, 6. 

2 Ante, p. 280. 

3 Ante, p. 232. 

4 This superstition, which is on one 
occasion so emphatically referred to by 
John, ix. 2, 3, 34, must be remembered at the 
same time in order to understand the full 


circumstances of this case; we see here, 
too, how admirably the Gospel of John 
completes the earlier narratives. Comp, 
on the superstition generally my Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Job , English Transla- 
tion (1882), pp. 1-16. 
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perceived' plainly what was going on in their hearts. As true 
Scribes, or Biblical scholars, of the time they supposed un- 
doubtedly (if we endeavour to follow their thoughts) that the 
sufferer ought previously to bring the sacrifices which had 
been prescribed in the Old Testament if he felt the burden of 
previous ill-desert or sin, that he might then receive from no 
one but the duly appointed priest absolution in the name of 
God ; another absolution appeared to them accordingly nothing 
less than a usurpation of the divine prerogatives, and so far as 
the name of God was used in absolving, a blasphemy against 
God himself. To leave them in this error as regards his autho- 
rity was not Christ’s way ; and as he on other occasions always 
refuted the error most directly by opposing to it not merely its 
antithesis but also the still higher and ultimate truth, thus 
conducting the matter in dispute by a correct forward move- 
ment to its truest conclusion, so now he at once openly asks 
them, which then is easier, to pronounce to an afflicted man the 
forgiveness of his sins or actually also to relieve him P imme- 
diately heals the sufferer before him, and commands him to 
take up his bed himself and straightway walk away with sound 
limbs. For all relief and strengthening of the spirit by the 
cheering assurance of fresh divine mercy and forgiveness can 
and should really only prepare a man that he may not be un- 
worthy of the salvation and not miss it when it is about to 
come, and perhaps is already at hand ; but this salvation itself 
is something of a higher nature, and even the power simply to 
prompt and in any way promote its coming is something higher 
than to declare the forgiveness of sins ; this power is, wherever it 
is evinced and authenticated, a proof of that inner energy of the 
spirit which is in direct connection with the divine power itself 
and co-operates with it. By the most effective proof possible, 
therefore, were these scholars, in their invincible legal literalism, 
on this occasion refuted; and, as this narrative adds at the 
close, all the people standing around were astonished at the 
sight of this Messianic authority, and praised God who had 
given such new power to men ; in fact it is implied in the 
primitive Christian feeling as something which too much fol- 
lows from the nature of the case to need special remark, that 
the new higher powers of the Spirit, which were brought into 
the world by Christ and revealed first by him, were also preserved 
in his disciples and thus bring forth fruit a thousandfold . 1 

1 The original close of this piece has passages, and moreover suits excellently 
therefore been certainly preserved in our the end of this account both as regards its 
present Matt. ix. 8 alone ; it accords per- matter and its place in the general con- 
fectly with Matt. x. 8 and other later nection of the Gospel. 
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If this time it was the lofty character of the action at which 
the Biblical scholars took offence and against which they could 
really do nothing, on other occasions it was habits and practices 
of his which appeared to them too low and unworthy, and to 
which they attached their astonishment and blame. One of 
these occasions was presented by his acceptance of an invitation 
to the house of that Levi to whom we have before referred . 1 
On one of his new excursions into the neighbourhood of the - 
Sea of Galilee he found Levi sitting at the custom-house, who 
then willingly obeyed his call and followed him. Perhaps on 
the evening of the day on which he had for the first time 
accompanied Jesus, Levi prepared for him in his house a feast, 
at which, in addition to the earlier disciples of Jesus, many 
publicans and others, likewise reputed to be ‘ sinners/ took 
part, some of whom therefore had been invited by the host, 
and some of whom were present because they had during the 
last days in other ways attached themselves to his society. At 
this feast the Biblical scholars and Pharisees could not repress 
their astonishment that he should eafc with ‘ the sinners and 
publicans/ and openly blamed this conduct before his disciples. 
This was not the place to go into the question of the greater or 
less sinfulness of the publicans as compared with other men ; 
accordingly he met the reproach simply with the general 
reference to the nature of his Messianic mission, according to 
which he had, in fact, come precisely to deliver men from the 
burden of their sins. 

On another occasion, on the other hand, he was blamed for 
not adhering to the rules of fasting as they were observed in 
the schools of the disciples of John and of the Pharisees ; it 
may then have been about the time just after the feast of 
Purim and before that of Easter, when fasting might on 
account of the season appear specially appropriate and have 
been introduced by the more rigorous schools . 2 This blame 
could be the more seriously meant and also received, inasmuch as 
it was known that he himself had originally, by his baptism and 
also in a certain sense by his teaching, passed through the school 
of the Baptist, as also some of his disciples had done. More- 
over, the whole age inclined to this more gloomy rigorism ; 
and precisely the school of the Baptist was at that time 3 much 

1 Ante , p. 277. fasts. From the position of this narra- 

2 The words Mark ii. 18 point to a tive also before the following one, and the 
particular time when the others fasted, supposed time (see ante,-p. 281) of that, we 
and this censure was expressed ; the cen- may most naturally suppose the time of 
sure would be most naturally uttered in Easter. 

connection with such customary annual 3 See ante, p. 167. 
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more serious and of much more youthful zeal than that of the 
Pharisees, with regard to such signs of a serious mind, so that 
the latter may have been at that time urged by the former to 
new zeal in this respect . 1 But if it was generally accordant 
with Christ’s view to leave such exercises and signs of more 
serious godliness to the free impulses of the spirit, he now, in 
addition, reminded his censors with the greater propriety of the 
special character of the period in which they were living, when 
his disciples, gathered around their Master and the Messiah, 
might the more reasonably, as on a marriage day, turn to the 
brighter side of life, as it was certain that after his departure 
they would have also to resign themselves to gloomy sorrow. 
And as regards the views of the disciples of John in particular, 
he described them by appropriate figures as wanting in thorough- 
ness and as self-contradictory, inasmuch as consistently they 
must really desire actually and fully the new and therefore 
Messianic things, with their luminous glory, cheerfulness, 
and joy ; while they really adhered to the things of the past, 
with their principle of gloomy compulsion, and thus sought to 
unite incongruous things which were necessarily self-contra- 
dictory . 2 

This was almost the sole occasion on which he came into 
any close contact with the disciples of John ; at other times 
he, on the contrary, evidently endeavoured to hinder these two 
still weak shoots of the same noble trunk from coming into 
any unhappy contact with each other ; and even after the 
imprisonment of the Baptist he silently tolerated the labours of 
John’s disciples by the side of his own; as we have seen , 3 it 
was very infrequently that the adherents of the two schools had 
any controversy with each other. But the other schools of the 
day soon charged him with all kinds of things in his habits 
and his works which were considered to be in direct violation 
of the ordinary practice of the existing laws. On a Sabbath, 
some fourteen days after Easter , 4 * * * just when some of the 
earliest fields of corn, particularly of barley, might be ripe, 
his disciples as they walked through them plucked some of the 
ears for immediate eating ; this was permitted to the hungry 

1 It is not accidental that Mark ii. 18, 8 Ante y p. 263. 

comp. Matt. ix. 14, the disciples of John 4 The expression the second-first Sab- 
are twice placed before the Pharisees. bath , Luke vi. 1, is properly and intel- 

* The words Mark ii. 21, 22, are in so ligibly formed, since between Easter and 
far not inappropriate in this place, but the Mosaic Pentecost there intervened 

they are only loosely connected, and have precisely seven Sabbaths, which could thus 

quite the appearance of having been be easily distinguished from the middle- 

transferred hither from the Collected most one of their series. Comp. cdfiPaTov 

Sayings. 7r pwrov in Clem. Strom, vi. 5. 41. 

VOL. VI. 
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by the Law , 1 but the Pharisees complained that this was done 
in violation of that particular sacred law which commands that 
nothing that is necessary for food shall be taken on the Sabbath, 
but everything must be got ready before. He refuted them on 
that occasion both by examples from history and the nature of 
the case : the Sabbath, he said, exists for the sake of man, not 
man for the Sabbath ; man was not created simply to serve 
the Sabbath as the highest law of life which must in no case 
be violated, just as he must serve God; and as it is cruel to 
condemn the innocent, so the Messiah is authorised, as such, to 
remove also the rigour of the existing law when this tends to 
destroy even the highest divine laws concerning compassion 
and mercy . 2 

If we now sum up all the charges which the world laid 
against him, and which had already all of them become so 
established that in this respect nothing really new is added 
to them in the subsequent periods of his public work, we find 
that it was substantially only two matters with regard to which 
the existing Hagiocracy could then take offence, according to 
the laws of the true religion as they were at that time under- 
stood and applied. For it could not seriously be made a charge 
against him, that he had in view the Messianic kingdom and 
spoke of the Consummation of the kingdom of God, or indeed 
(as gradually became generally known) that he did not absolutely 
refuse Messianic homage when it was voluntarily offered to 
him ; inasmuch as the Messianic hope formed a part of the 
treasure of the ancient sacred hopes of Israel, and moreover 
everyone saw that he did not intend to establish any ordinary 
kingdom. If the general undertaking of his public work, in the 
way in which he carried it out, had been in itself wholly un- 
allowable, particularly in the Community of the true religion, 
which after all could not be ignored by the Hagiocracy, we may 
be sure that it would not have been tolerated so long. 

It was therefore, first, only the forgiveness of sins at which 
a legal offence could be taken . 3 But as far as the Law expressly 
prescribed certain offerings in case of anyone who had to be 
purified, for instance, a leper, Jesus in the case of all whom 
he healed , 4 insisted upon the fulfilment of the legal obligation. 
Spiritual admonition and consolation, however, could be ad- 
ministered by every member of the Community of true religion 

1 See Antiquities , p. 186. every appearance of having been taken 

2 The words Matt. xii. 3-8 are there- from the latter, and the saying ver. 7 was 

fore pnt together in part from Mark and at all events not read by Lnke in Mark, 
in part from the Collected Sayings ; at * See ante , p. 287. 

least the second example, vv. 5, 6, has 4 See ante , p. 280. 
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to others, in conformity with its fundamental principle ; and 
the wholly new and characteristic manner in which Jesus did 
this, was of a piece with his Messianic undertaking which 
could not be objected to. Therefore neither on this head 
could any just ground be found, notwithstanding the ill-will 
of the Hagiocracy, for a legal punishment. Secondly, it was 
specially the Sabbatical laws in the exceedingly subtle refine- 
ment that they had reached with regard to which the Scribes 
learnt to lie in wait for him. And it cannot be denied that this 
was a region full of traps and snares. Since the foundation 
of the Community of the true religion the Sabbath had grown 
into its most characteristic and highest sacrament; subse- 
quently, in these later times, it had, in accordance with their 
peculiar character, been most scrupulously further developed, 
and was regarded as the true distinctive sign of a genuine 
Judean, which must be visible in every place on the earth . 1 
But just because in this law, as it was then administered, the 
entire perversity of that development of the true religion was 
specially represented, he might least of all on this point yield 
to the prejudices and injurious practices of the schools. Ac- 
cordingly it is precisely this matter that gave rise to a number 
of disputes, which become indeed from much more important 
causes continually more decisive, and with which the whole 
history of his public work is full. 

Thus Mark mentions a similar occurrence which ended 
worse, and for the first time showed him what a terrible 
amount of indignation had already been gathered against him 
on the part of his enemies even in Galilee. As on one occasion, 
on having returned to Capernaum from one of his circuits 
in Galilee, he had entered the Synagogue on the Sabbath, 
there appeared before him, seeking his help, a man with a 
seriously distorted and withered hand : but he observed how 
the Pharisees, who were already lying in wait for him, watched 
to see whether he, in spite of their repeated remonstrances, 
would again desecrate the Sabbath by an act of healing, that 
is, according to their opinion, by a piece of labour. Instead of 
heeding them he on the contrary told the sufferer to come 
forward quite openly before their eyes, asked them whether it 
was forbidden to do good and to save on the Sabbath day, or 
the contrary , 2 grew greatly indignant at them as they, in 


1 See Antiquities, pp. 103 sq., 108 sq. ; length from the Collected Sayings, and, 

also vol. v. pp. 196 sq. on the other hand, does not here adopt 

2 Here also Matt. xii. 11, 12, prefers the brief, pointed saying from Mark, 
to insert an appropriate saying of some 
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the ill-feeling and obduracy which they had long secretly 
cherished towards him, refused even so much as to give 
answer to his quite necessary question, but threatened, if he 
nevertheless determined to heal the man, to publicly accuse 
him before the Synedrion, and then healed the hand of the 
man at once, seized with pity for him and with profound grief 
at them. The Pharisees, however, departed then immediately 
with declared hostility ; and soon it became known that they, 
with their own enemies, the Herodians , 1 laid a plan for his 
destruction. The Pharisees, who were proud of their moral 
and legal purity, from whose midst the Zealots of the Law , 2 
who deprecated every form of human monarchy, had gone 
forth, and who were all along in danger of getting amalgamated 
again with the latter, now united with those who were rather 
their direct opponents than their friends, namely, the royalists, 
who were morally indifferent and flatterers of the Herodean 
family, and united with them for no other reason than that 
they were at that time powerful enough in Galilee to destroy 
him whose character and work must become to them every 
week more and more incomprehensible and alarming ! 

The tirst outbreak of unequivocal deadly hostility may have 
happened in the late summer of this year : probably he then 
went with the more determination to Jerusalem for the above- 
mentioned 3 autumn feast, that meanwhile the kindled rage of 
his Galilean enemies might cool down. Butin Jerusalem also he 
became involved, in spite of all his reserve, in the very similar 
contention above described 4 concerning Sabbath-breaking: and 
this contention ended likewise with the same exasperation of 
the people of the Law, so that they there also already laid plans 
for his complete destruction . 5 In both parts of his Judean 
fatherland therefore he was now already openly threatened 
with the danger of death, in spite of all his wise caution and 
reserve; and as he could, quite otherwise than the Baptist, be 
charged with having violated the most sacred thing itself, a 
fatal issue might easily be foreseen by himself . 6 

According to all indications, at least the suspension of the 
smaller excommunication over him, or his expulsion from the 
Synagogue, took place thus early, under the allegation that by 
the violation of the laws of the Sabbath he had rendered him- 
self unfit to teach and to appear in the Synagogue. It was the 

1 See ante , pp. 73 sq. word in the vocabulary of this Gospel ; 

2 See ante , pp. 47 sq. comp. yii. 1, 19, 20, 25; viii. 37, 40; xi. 

a pp. 281 sq. 53 ; xii. 10 ; xvi. 2. 

4 Pp. 283 sq. 6 As he intimates Mark ii. 20 also 

5 John v. 18 : anoKrefreiv is a favourite quite early. 
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mildest punishment which, it was in Jerusalem supposed could 
then he employed against him, and under which for the present 
was concealed the mortal hatred which had accumulated 
against him in Jerusalem. The Gospel of John 1 intimates very 
clearly that the Pharisees about this time succeeded in pass- 
ing, and first in Jerusalem, such a measure against him ; 
and the circumstance is implied in the subsequent development 
of the course of this history as it had now become inevitable. 
The measure appeared to its authors undoubtedly by no means 
stringent. The smaller excommunication was in force only 
for one particular synagogue, and we accordingly find Christ 
appearing subsequently for a considerable time in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee ; 2 further, it could after a time be cancelled. 
Still it was severe particularly in the case of Jesus, as they 
regarded his position, inasmuch as they knew how much he 
had hitherto spoken and worked precisely in the synagogues, 
and how much value he set upon this form of public work . 3 
And, moreover, the example set by the synagogue of the capital 
could easily be imitated by the other synagogues. 


The new attitude of the Messiah towards the unbelieving world . 

But in fact it was not even that fatal issue as regards his 
own person which Christ feared, or sought in any way to avoid, 
or the necessity of which could now first in any way have filled 
his mind with alarm : we have seen 4 that he must have made 
himself familiar with this thought from the very beginning 
of his Messianic labours. The one thing which he had now 
justly to fear, was the premature interruption and destruction 
of his work in the world itself: for it had but just been pro- 
perly and seriously commenced, was very far from being finished, 
least of all in such a way that he himself might already think 
of withdrawing his hand from it. 

And one thing had been unmistakably taught by the events 
of the last year : that the world as it was would not tolerate 
him, or rather his work, and indeed was determined to crush it 

1 The words and incidental observa- ch. v. and ch. vi., [occasioned probably by 
tions John vii. 1, 13, 20; ix. 22, 34, 35 ; the accidental loss of a part of the manu- 
xii. 42, must be accurately understood script]. 

and compared together to get the mean- 2 According to John vi. 59 ; Mark 
ing of the Apostle in this narrative ; vi. 2. 

comp, also Matt, xxiii. 34. To this must 3 According to Mark i. 21 sq. 39 ; iii. 
be added that I still hold completely by 1; Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35; Luke xiii. 10; 
what I have said Die Johanneischen John xviii. 20. 

Schrifien, vol. i. pp. 220 sq., regarding a 4 P. 240. 
considerable hiatus in this Gospel between 
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in the germ. If therefore he was nevertheless bent on not 
permitting this work to be destroyed by the world, just as it 
had been scarcely properly founded, he was now obliged to put 
it before it in another manner, in order to make it indestruc- 
tible in spite of his own expected violent end. And the proper 
means for effecting this could not be matter of doubt. 

His work was the founding and commencement of the * 
perfected kingdom of God in the life of men : but this actual 
founding of it could not be effected except in a Community 
suited to it, which should gather around him as its founder and 
visible head. This Community must from the very first become 
quite a different one from the Community of the true religion 
which was then in existence : for that the latter as it had 
hitherto been was incapable of reformation, and on that account 
had already been hopelessly abandoned to its own fate, had 
been as plainly as possible taught by the experience of the last 
year, and was regarded by him, if by no one else, as an un- 
alterable Divine certainty. And yet after all, as his experience 
had likewise sufficiently taught, it was strictly only the heads 
of this past Community of the true God, or rather, to state 
the matter most precisely, it was only the tendency in it that 
had for centuries been growing predominant, which could not 
tolerate even the undisturbed beginning, much less the happy 
progress of his work, and which, because it already vaguely 
felt itself mortally assailed by him, began thus early seriously 
to meditate his destruction. But it is true that this tendency 
which had now become quite predominant in the ancient Com- 
munity, had not attained to this supreme influence accidentally 
or for the passing moment : it had always lain latent in the 
imperfection of the ancient Community, had now at last arrived 
in it at its fullest development and predominance as one of 
the most deeply rooted forms of it which had succeeded many 
others, and at this very time was so exclusively and irresistibly 
predominant, as the most dangerous impulse in the Community, 
that its existence constituted the very basis of the existence of 
the whole Community as it had hitherto been, and its destruc- 
tion threatened to involve also the destruction of the entire 
Community of all true religion. If therefore it was really only 
a special tendency, or party, as it had at length attained su- 
preme influence in the past Community of the true God, which 
now mortally threatened Christ’s work, and not really the 
Community itself with its wealth of eternal truths and influences, 
which were now only somewhat fallen into decay and gloom, — 
truths and influences without which the Messiah himself could 
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not have arisen and laboured as he had already done, — it was 
quite consistent and necessary that he should found his own 
new Community, when the time came that he must do this 
in order that his work might not again be lost, not outside the 
ancient Community, but within it and upon it as its basis. In 
that Community alone had the living stones been supplied 
which could form the firm corners and pillars of this new house 
that had now become necessary ; and, indeed, he had himself 
already insensibly shaped them for his purpose upon this ancient 
sacred territory, and could now select them at the right moment 
as they were best adapted for him. 

If this Divine necessity, in the form in which it was now 
required by precisely this development of his entire work, 
was perfectly clear to his mind, his entire past labours also 
necessarily thereby received a new attitude and direction. He 
must now simply draw around him a small most close and 
intimate, though sufficiently large, circle of disciples, and in 
and for it prosecute with still greater devotion and energy 
than before, if possible, that work which was the essence of his 
whole life and labours. If the world generally still remained 
too hostile, and the ancient Community of the true God also 
was still too weak to at once receive into itself his spirit, it was 
necessary that he should labour the more unreservedly and 
energetically to render that spirit a perfectly living and native 
force, at least in the circle immediately about himself, of a new 
Community of the same true God, in order that in the future it 
might at the right time irresistibly spread through the world at 
large from the narrow confines in which it was necessitated at 
first to hide, if it was to find anywhere upon the earth a secure 
dwelling-place. And on this account it is now that the entire 
activity of Christ is first unfolded in its full exaltation and glory : 
just when it is already so publicly threatened by the world, and 
has constantly in view this opposition as it has already been 
publicly brought out, it founds all the more surely and clearly 
that immortal work which the whole world could not again 
overthrow ; and in the midst of the constantly increasing out- 
ward straitening and voluntary limitation, this activity becomes 
the most absorbing and intense, as well as the most mighty and 
victorious, that the earth has ever witnessed. 

However, as the whole progress of the work of Christ, as 
we have hitherto followed it, has all along been closely con- 
nected with the course of the work and history of the Baptist, 
so now there occurred in the latter also a decisive crisis which 
must have contributed essentially in leading Christ now to 
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adopt this new attitude. The Baptist had now been a year 
in unbroken imprisonment, his work more and more seriously 
interrupted ; and that he would not again get free to continue 
it Christ could foresee without difficulty : and as a fact the first 
initiator of the Messianic movement soon afterwards met his 
end. If that life-work of the Baptist was now already as good 
as completely destroyed, Christ must necessarily feel the more 
powerfully stimulated to carry forward his own to the highest 
stage possible. Thus everything combined to urge him to 
assume this new position. 


The founding of the Christian Community. 

It was apparently accidental that Jesus now drew precisely 
twelve of his disciples into his constant and closer intimacy, 
and trained them to become the foundation of the new Com- 
munity : he could not very well have chosen a much smaller 
number, since in every community, however small it may be at 
first, there must be a certain variety of tendencies and activi- 
ties, if it is to last and expand. And as in his ease the free act 
of the spirit and a higher necessity are everywhere found co- 
operating in the most marvellous unison, and the first always 
coincides again with the second, the same thing occurs in this 
instance also. In these twelve, a number (as has been suffi- 
ciently shown in the previous volumes of this History) 1 which 
was from of old sacred in Israel for all national and public rela- 
tions and offices, and which presented an unsought for reference 
to the earliest origin and the eternal significance of Israel, there 
had been supplied in the midst of the ancient Community the 
smallest and yet the adequate and firmest foundation of a new 
Community, in which the old one, if it must perish, could never- 
theless be perpetuated and rise again rejuvenated as by the 
wholly indestructible power of a second immortal life. 

As we have above seen, 2 it was probably in the late autumn 
of this year when Jesus resolved to take up this new attitude. 
He had then just returned from the feast in Jerusalem, and in 
the first instance betook himself with his earlier disciples again 
to the lake district of Galilee. But a constantly growing mul- 
titude already attended him into this region : from Judea and 
Jerusalem also where he had just been, 3 and from Idumea in 

1 [E.g. vol. i. pp. 363 sq.] serves as a confirmation of the date of 

2 Pp. 281 sq., 292 sq. the journey to Jerusalem as it has been 

3 The express mention of these fixed above by other considerations: by- 
southern Judeans and of the Scribes nothing else could he have at that time 
from Jerusalem, Mark iii. 7 , 8, 22, become so well known even in the most 
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the furthest south, as well as from the Phoenician region in the 
furthest north-west, and from the parts beyond the Jordan. 
Here he continued his previous daily labours, as they have been 
above described, constantly so greatly besieged and pressed by 
those needing his help that he commissioned his four earliest 
disciples to keep a small boat in readiness upon the Lake, that 
he might at least for a few brief moments remain in it alone and 
unmolested. 

It was undoubtedly more compassion for the multitude than 
anything else which now induced him after his return to devote 
himself for a short time at first wholly to his previous daily 
labours, in order that he might minister to the sufferers of all 
kinds who were waiting for him. But he seized the first suit- 
able moment to carry out that which he had recognised as 
now his necessary and higher work. In earlier times he had 
probably withdrawn, when he desired to be more alone for a 
somewhat longer time, to a line of hills which lay on the west 
of the Lake of Galilee, and probably not so very far from 
Capernaum . 1 Into this quieter solitude he now betook himself 
again, but this time invited the same twelve men to accompany 
him who were henceforth to form the firm group of a com- 
munity of followers. Undoubtedly he had previously known 
them all ; and he selected these only from a much larger 
number of such as would probably as gladly have followed all 
his wishes, because these twelve appeared to him the best fitted 
for the higher object which he had now in view . 2 

The motives and his knowledge of the men which guided 
Jesus in the reception of disciples have been considered above 3 
in some aspects. Many came to him of their own accord, many 
he encouraged by a personal call, he retained no one whom his 
own voluntary resolve did not constantly hold loyal. When 
he was more widely known and his fame had spread, and his 
cause appeared to promise, at all events in a somewhat distant 
future, all kinds of obscurely longed-for blessings, many con- 
stantly flocked to him with the request for a more intimate 
share in his work ; but no one immediately perceived so clearly 

southern parfs of the country as by that without nearer definition. Undoubtedly 
journey to the feast. And the entire the mountain was then regarded as well 
narrative Mark iii. 7-12 conveys the known, since it was really the holy moun- 
impression that there must have been tain of the Gospel history. Comp, 
precisely at this point a more than usually further Die drei ersten Evang. i. p. 238 
important turn in the life of Jesus. note, 2nd ed. 

1 This is ‘the mountain’ which the 2 It is said significantly, Mark iii. 13, 
first time it occurs in Mark, iii. 13, is ‘ He invited to him those whom he hhnself 
thus briefly mentioned, is subsequently woidd.’ 
repeatedly intended in the following 3 Pp. 244 sq., 275 sq. 
pieces, and in Matt. v. 1 also still remains 
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as he the deeper motives of the man that presented himself as 
a follower, or repulsed so severely by the most suitable word 
the ineligible petitioners and their perverse notions. Even 
the oldest Evangelical work presents in one connection three 
examples of this kind which may serve for all the rest . 1 To 
a learned man, who offered to follow him everywhere, he 
presented the great dangers involved in following one who had 
not on the earth where he might lay his head ; and thereby 
probably quenched for ever the too hasty zeal of the scholarly 
man who was habituated to worldly honour and convenience. 
To another, whose zeal was evidently more serious, but who 
requested that he might be allowed first to bury his father who 
had just died, he replied, that the dead had their own realm 
and their own characteristics and cares ; that he must let the 
dead bury their own dead, and he himself be employed for the 
kingdom of God forthwith, without any further care and 
anxiety about the world, as well as without any interval of 
delay ; that in that kingdom there was no death and no care, 
which must after all be vain, for the dead, but that everything 
connected with it was full of life and must become in the future 
still more so : 2 and thereby he undoubtedly stimulated the good 
earnest man, who had but a few smaller scruples to overcome, 
to make the bold venture to proclaim the truth in the midst of 
the full life of the world and to labour for it alone. A third, 
who, when asked by him whether he desired to follow him, 
expressed the wish that he might be allowed first to say fare- 
well to those he had at home, he pointed to the fact that no 
one who laid his hand as on the plow and yet looked backwards, 
who therefore was but half a man in determination and work, 
was fitted for the kingdom of God ; and he undoubtedly by this 
stern reproof at once got rid of a follower who would never have 
adhered to him with all his heart. 

Thus the number of his less intimate followers grew, and 
thus was it diminished. And if an early tradition fixes the 

1 The passage from this work has the former as much as the latter consti- 

been preserved more fully Luke ix. 57-62, tute of themselves a class and a com- 
where alone the third example is given, munity, and that therefore these two 
than Matt. viii. 19-22, although in Matt, realms must not be confounded, and to 
some details have been better preserved, each of these two realms must be left the 
The third example, when more closely care for itself and its members. The 
examined, suits perfectly this connection, application of the phrase is open to every- 
and is not the same as the first as regards one ; but care must be taken not to wrest 
its occasion, nor as the second as regards a single word of the phrase from its con- 
its meaning and probable issue. nection and import into it a foreign 

2 The short proverbial phrase about meaning. The Pythagorean phrase in 
the burying of the dead undoubtedly says Jamblicus , Be Pythagorica Vita(e d. Kiess- 
nothing more than that the dead belong ling, Lipsise, 1815), cap. xvii. (73 sq.) is 
to the dead, the living to the living ; that foreign to our passage. 
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number of those who nevertheless more faithfully cleaved to 
him, and who, although never in more than a general voluntary 
association with him, would probably have gladly followed him 
everywhere, at seventy , 1 this estimate may be approximately 
correct , 2 but the formation itself of this number of such dis- 
ciples, and their somewhat more definite introduction into the 
Gospel history, belong to the somewhat later time of this class 
of narrative and literature . 3 

It is quite otherwise with the Twelve, whose peculiarly 
great significance appears so prominently both in the earlier 
Gospels, and in John, and elsewhere in the earliest Christian 
literature, and first in Luke retreats somewhat behind the 
Seventy, who are mentioned by him only. The Twelve were 
selected from the larger circle of disciples, and were intended 
to be received as no other disciples permanently into the nearest 
and closest intimacy with Jesus. It was to them he meant to 
communicate his whole spirit and cause it to flow forth upon 
them in its purest measure, as far as a living teacher and leader 
is capable of doing this in the case of his closest disciples and 
friends. His purpose was to make the whole deep insight and 
calm assurance no less than the entire elevation of the invin- 
cible ardour and enthusiasm of his spirit the possession of 
these men ; and the unwearied activity of his healing love he 
designed should become the sweet and blessed habit of their 
lives. And inasmuch as all this could be attained only by 
practice and personal essays, he sought to send them forth as 
soon as possible as partners in his own work, that they might 
learn to promote the kingdom of God both by preaching and 
teaching and by the power of active healing and assistance ; 
and that they might become accustomed without his immediate 
presence to live and to labour just as if he himself were always 
with them. Indeed, this sending of them forth themselves to 
work for the kingdom of God must appear to him one chief 
point of their whole mission, so that he undoubtedly himself 
also soon distinguished them from the rest of his disciples by the 
name of Apostles. But in so far as especially and everywhere, 
whether they were employed in his presence or on his com- 
missions far from him, they were intended to form an inner 
circle around him as their teacher and leader, firmly held 
together by voluntary love to him and his work, and also by 

1 Luke x. 1-24 ; comp, further on the The tradition that the Baptist had thirty 

Seventy, vol. vi. [German]. disciples, see ante, p. 172, is of a wholly 

2 Inasmuch as Luke wrote at a time different kind. 

when everything of this kind could still 3 See Die dr ei ersten Evang.\. pp. 350 
he generally reviewed without difficulty, sq. 
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their loyalty and faith, he gradually constructed in them the 
foundation of a new Community, which, small and weak as it 
might be at first, could nevertheless become the indestructible 
beginning of a Community of the perfected true religion which 
was destined to embrace the whole world. 

It was therefore exceedingly important that these Twelve 
should be men worthy of their vocation, capable of being 
moulded by their Master, and generally excellent persons 1 ; 
and the whole following history proves how little Christ was 
mistaken in his choice of them. He necessarily chose them 
from the circle of the disciples who had already adhered to 
him : they had already been given to him. He evidently 
preferred to select his first disciples, who had long been most 
intimate with him, as far as they appeared suited for the new 
and difficult vocation ; and then he chose from them who began 
to follow him somewhat later those whom he had perceived to 
be the most willing and able. In making his choice he did 
not consider previous position and vocation, or wealth and other 
externalities ; neither, indeed, marriage, or the contrary, for 
Peter had been married from the beginning, 2 and perhaps one 
or another of the rest, 3 though certainly not all of them. The 
fact that they were not more taken from the scholarly pro- 
fession 4 arose from the circumstance that the learning and 
attitude of this profession itself had at that time become 
entirely false. Just as the Messiah and his work could least of 
all proceed from the schools, offices, and authorities which then 
prevailed, but only from the lowest basis of the entire ancient 
Community, which had alone remained more free from the 
errors of the time and more receptive for the eternal truths 
and hopes of Israel, so he also found upon this basis alone the 
first proper stones and pillars for the construction of his new 
Community. Yet several of the Twelve, as we have seen, had 
been in the school of the Baptist ; another came from that 
of the Zealots of the Law, as his surname name, Kananites , 

1 It is true that the Epistle of Barna- aggeration in one of the earliest Gnostic 
has, ch. v. says that when Christ chose Gospels ; the passage therefore simply 
them they had been virep tt aaav a/xaprlau supplies another proof that such Gospels 
avofidorepoi ; and Celsus (comp. Origen "were written very early and were favour- 
contra Cel. i. 63) repeats this from Barna- ably received, 
bas with great parade. But in fact all 2 See ante , p. 279. 
that is worth examining in this statement 3 According to the belief of the Ar- 
is the source from which the Epistle menian Church, all excepting the two sons 
derived such an extravagant idea. It of Zebedee and Thomas were regarded as 
appears from his own words that the married. See the extracts in the Journal 
author did not derive it merely from the Asiat. 1867, p. 163 sq. 
words Matt. ix. 13 [which Ewald, how- 4 Comp. Acts iv. 13 and the remarks 
ever, himself infers; vol. vii. p. 160 thereupon, ante , p. 189. 

[German]]. But he might find this ex- 
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probably shows : and, indeed, according to the ancient consti- 
tution of Israel all its members had equally free access to all 
the deepest truths and the highest aims of the Community. 
Of the powers and the exclusive privileges of the ancient 
priestly tribe, moreover, there had now long since been pre- 
served in Israel only a few remnants, which had but little 
significance for the higher spiritual life of the people ; the 
ancient tribe of Levi itself, which had never been too rigorously 
separated from the rest of the nation, had now been almost 
completely lost in the nation generally ; yet there were some 
amongst the Twelve (as we saw above l ) who were of priestly 
descent. Similarly the Twelve were generally without much 
wealth, though there were some amongst them belonging to 
well-to-do families , 2 and the publican Matthew had un- 
doubtedly as such not been poor. 

Every one of this group became a man whose name was not 
again lost among men, and whose memory in later times was 
constantly extended further in the wide world. Yet there soon 
appeared great distinctive differences amongst them, according 
as either Christ himself distinguished some of them partly as 
his earliest intimate associates, or as the course of time brought 
out particularly the measure of their activity and their faithful- 
ness. Thus in that age which we are now accustomed to call 
the Apostolic age, there was established somewhat early a 
definite order in which the names of the Twelve were generally 
recorded ; and in such series of names the surnames also were 
generally mentioned with which it was customary to distinguish, 
the different Apostles according to expressions by which Christ 
himself had characterised them. This order in which the 
Twelve were enumerated remained always the same in its most 
essential features : only smaller departures from it were perhaps 
allowed. 

At the head the two pairs of brothers, who, as we have 
seen , 3 had been the first disciples and also always very intimate 
friends of Christ, were always named. And of these again 
Simon, who was, as we have seen , 4 early surnamed Cephas or 
Peter , was placed first: distinguished by his age, his quiet 
steadfastness and decision, and also by his readiness in speech 
and daring amongst men, no less than by a special confidence 
in him on the part of Christ himself, he was soon looked upon 
as primus inter pares , and always retained also in subsequent 
times this voluntary high consideration on the part of his fellow- 


1 P. 185. 

2 See ante, pp. 275 sq. 


3 Ante, pp. 244 sq. 

4 P. 245. 
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Apostles. In immediate connection with him his younger 
brother 1 Andrew, who also always remained intimately con- 
nected with Jesus and enjoyed freer approach to him , 2 was it 
is true often named, yet it was preferred to insert another 
pair of brothers between the names of these two brothers — the 
sons of Zebedee, of whom the younger one, John, was regarded 
as especially the favourite of the Lord, whilst this Apostle 
himself always gave the preference to his older brother James, 
and both together were also regarded as very intimate friends 
of Christ’s . 3 The two were unmarried, but attended by their 
equally zealous mother (who has been further mentioned above ), 4 
and were by disposition the most fiery of the four : but Christ 
once checked their too violent zeal by addressing them, ‘ Ye 
sons of thunder,’ a name which was never afterwards forgotten, 
instead of calling them sons of Zebedee after their father, who 
was probably then dead. This perhaps occurred on that occa- 
sion of which mention is still preserved in the earliest Gospel 
document, when they had suffered themselves in a Samaritan 
village to be so far misled as to wish to call down fire from 
heaven upon its inhospitable inhabitants ; 5 he could then most 
appropriately at once exclaim. ‘ Ye sons of thunder, do ye not 
know of what spirit ye are ? ’ that is, not of such a thunder- 
spirit as ye are still in this case manifesting, but of a wholly 
different spirit which I have taught you, and which ye ought 
to be better acquainted with. 

The other eight were early likewise divided into groups of 
four to each : and at the head of each of these two groups the 
same name always occurred, whilst the position of the rest in 
their respective groups at times varied. Those four which 
were always brought together after the first group, according 
to all appearance, really followed immediately the first four in 
point of capacity and other excellences . 6 Philip, who is always 
at the head of the group, belonged likewise, as we have seen , 7 
to the earliest disciples, and is mentioned elsewhere also as 
distinguished, although as somewhat slow of understanding • 8 


1 It is not clear why later writers 
(Epiph. Har. li. 17) regard him as older 
than Peter. 

2 Comp. John vi. 8, xii. 22 with Mark 
xiii. 3. 

3 It is true that these three appear 

already in Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33, as 

the most intimate friends of Jesus, but 

Andrew also still appears xiii. 3, comp, 

iii. 17, 18 with them in similar circum- 

stances. 


4 P. 181. 

5 Luke ix. 52-56, comp. Die drei ersten 
Evang. i. p. 350. 

6 John still mentions them all except 
Matthew at suitable places, whilst of the 
last group he names the traitor almost 
alone ; see especially John xxi. 2. 

7 P. 247. 

8 John vi. 5-7, xii. 21, 22, xiv. 8, 9 ; 
it is quite evident that John describes 
him as very much resembling Thomas. 
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Bartholomew, who] is always 1 named in the second place, is 
the Nathanael above described , 2 who was added as the first 
of the disciples obtained in Galilee. Matthew, who occupies 
the third place in this group, is now known to us only by the 
Gospel which bears his name : according to this Gospel 3 he 
was a publican, and his call was narrated so much like that of 
Levi the son of Alphseus above mentioned , 4 that his name was 
simply substituted for that of Levi in the Gospel called after * 
him in the narrative in question, without doubt because the 
last author of this Gospel was more particularly acquainted 
with the circumstances of his life, and deemed it worth while 
to make also the readers of this Gospel, which was still chiefly 
traced back to him, more particularly acquainted with them. 
The honest Thomas, or according to the Greek translation of 
his name, Didymus , 5 who, however, was not easily convinced of 
the truth of higher things, was, according to many indications, 
one of the earliest disciples ; in the earlier lists he closes the 
group of these four, but after repeated revision of the whole 
list of the Twelve he was removed into the second, and even into 
the third place . 6 

We know comparatively least of the four of the last group, 
of whom Judas son of Simon , 7 who is usually called after his 
birthplace, ‘ the man of Karioth/ 8 already occupies, as the 


1 Luke only, in his second work. Acts 
i. 13, removes him to the third place: 
inasmuch as this coincides in his case, 
precisely in this latter work, with the 
removal of Matthew to the fourth place, 
and the latter change of position is found 
quite independently in the Gospel of 
Matthew, it would seem that subsequently 
the chronological order of the call of these 
four was really more particularly ex- 
amined, and it was found that of these 
four Philip was first called, next Thomas, 
then Bartholomew, and lastly Matthew. 
If this result had been thus presented in 
a document of those days, the last author 
of the Gospel of Matthew no less than 
Luke could take it into account; but the 
latter adopted the correction in his later 
work only, undoubtedly because he was 
not earlier acquainted with it. 

2 See p. 248. 

3 Matt. ix. 9, x. 3 : the alterations in 

both of these passages [comp. Die drei 
ersten EvcCng. i. pp. 247, 255] are mani- 
festly intentional ; but it is equally clear 

that they were made by the hand of the 
last author of the Gospel, since the 

Apostle Matthew himself would not have 

been satisfied with such slight changes. 

The name Gem, Jer ., nJ'Jn ii. 2, 


is the better reading instead of ; 

Marblas, M. D'bpB?, v. 1 is another 
word ; the latter is probably abbreviated 
from n;nnD, the former from iTOflP. 

4 p! 277. 

5 That is, the Twin , John xi. 16, xx. 
26 sq., xxi. 2. 

6 Into the third in Matthew, but into 
the second by Luke in the Acts only, 
i. 13. 

7 As ‘son of Simon’ he is more 
definitely designated by John only, vi. 71 
(xii. 4), xiii. 2, 26 ; and we see at the 
same time from John's language that his 
father also was called Iscarioth, which is 
easily intelligible from the proper under- 
standing of this name. 

8 According to the Pirqe Aboth also, 

it was a frequent custom of those times to 
designate a man’s birthplace by such com- 
pounds with The place Karioth 

itself is hardly that in the tribe of Juda, 
Josh. xv. 25 ; he would in that case have 
been the only Apostle not a Galilean, 
which is contrary to all other evidence ; 
but it might rather be the same as the 
HlTlg Josh. xxi. 34, in the tribe of 
Zebulon, or another northern place. 
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subsequent traitor, the last place. All four belonged probably 
to the disciples who had come somewhat later into connection 
with Christ : and the most distinguished amongst them must 
in this case also have been the one always mentioned first, 
James the son of Alphseus, who was probably, as we have seen , 1 
a younger brother of Levi then referred to. He is undoubtedly 
the same Apostle who is elsewhere called James the Less, in 
distinction from James the son of Zebedee, and whose mother 
took such a specially lively interest in the cause of Christ ; 2 so 
that we have probably in this instance before us a family all of 
whose members were believers. As the third in the earlier 
lists appears a Simon with the surname Kananites , 3 which is 
now somewhat obscure, although its most probable meaning is 
that given above . 4 The Apostle, who is placed according to 
these earlier lists in the second place, is as regards his real 
name likewise somewhat obscure ; he was probably properly 
called Lebbseus, as the last author of the present Gospel of 
Matthew explains, but had the surname Thaddseus, which alone 
appears in Mark. Instead of him, however, Luke has in both 
his books an evidently quite different Judas of James, but in the 
third place : and we can scarcely refrain from supposing that this 
Apostle had in the Apostolic age, and indeed while Jesus was still 
living, perhaps because Thaddseus had died early, been received 
into the number of the Twelve and came gradually to be regarded 
as if he had been chosen by Christ from the first. In that case 
precisely this name becomes the more significant . 5 


1 P. 277. 

2 According to the indications Mark 
xv. 40, xvi. 1. 

3 Luke, in both his books, uses instead 
of it, the Greek word ‘ Zelotes,’ and we 
should then have in *050(2 probably the 
historical name of the Zealots of the Law 
above (pp. 50 sq.) described. In fact it 
cannot be denied that the name may 
have been formed like 4>apt(raios [see vol. v. 
p. 369], and one who had previously been 
in that school might have very well gone 
over to the school of Christ. It is true 
that as yet we do not possess any other 
proofs that that school had precisely at 
that time any existence worth mention- 
ing : as we have seen, pp. 50 sq., it flou- 
rished earlier, and emerged again subse- 
quently, but appears at that time to have 
generally preferred to put itself under the 
shelter of the name of the Pharisees. 
We might, therefore, also conjecture that 
the name perhaps originalJy signified a 
man of the Kana above, pp. 1 80, referred 
to; but then we should expect from the 


analogy of the formation of such names 
K ava&aios. And in fact the continued 
existence of the school of the Zealots of 
the Law in, at all events, a precarious 
condition during that time is not to be 
denied, as we soon see the Apostle Paul 
also coming from it. 

4 Ante, p. 300. 

5 The name would most naturally 
mean ‘Judas the son of James,’ but it 
could also mean ‘ Judas the brother of 
James,’ if this James was well known. 
And the fact that Luke omits the passage 
concerning the brothers of Jesus, Mark 
vi. 1-6, Matt. xiii. 53-58, and indeed in- 
tentionally substitutes for it another 
piece, according to the remarks in Die drci 
crsten ftvang. i. p. 302, might favour the 
view that by this name he really meant 
J udas, the author of the Epistle. However, 
according to John xiv. 22, he was during 
the lifetime of Jesus one of the Twelve, 
at all events towards the end of his life : 
probably, therefore, the other Apostle had 
in the meantime died ; and thus the most 
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Since this circle of more intimate disciples and constant 
attendants thus already formed with their Lord and Master a 
small independent society, or rather Community , 1 it is not sur- 
prising that the most necessary business and duties of the 
Community were soon more particularly divided amongst them 
and precisely determined. The chief quarters of the society, 
if one may so say, were fixed at Capernaum, where probably the 
house of Jesus, and that of Peter also, always stood open to its 
members. If the society rose in order to journey to another 
place and to stay there for a time, messengers were despatched 
from it to arrange beforehand for lodgings . 2 The expenses of 
the sustenance of the Community were borne partly by the 
more wealthy members, and caine partly from the voluntary 
gifts of such as took a deeper interest in its work. Judas 
Iscariot was charged with the care and constant expenditure of 
the society’s funds . 3 When feminine care and help was neces- 
sary, there were certain women who gladly served the society, 
some of them relatives of its members, others less closely con- 
nected with it, everything being done without restraint, and 
only as the higher love to a common word and work demanded . 4 


natural force of the name remains the 
most probable. The M’pharsho John xiv. 
22 has Judas Thomas , as if this Judas 
were identical with Thomas: but John 
always calls the latter simply Thomas. 
It is true that it is in the East an ancient 
custom to call Thomas Judas (comp. 
Euseb. Ecc. Hist . i. 13, 11, Cureton on the 
M’pharsho, pp. L. sq., and in his Ancient 
Syriac Documents , pp. 33 sq.) ; and in 
reality Thomas was originally in significa- 
tion only a surname ; see ante , p. 303. 
However, the words John xiv. 22 cannot 
be explained with any reference to that 
custom. 

1 A koiv6v according to customary 
Greek usage ; but how different from this 
of Christ were the subsequent ceenobia l 

2 As Mark xiv. 13, Luke ix. 52. 

3 According to John xii. 6, xiii. 29. 
In the first passage fftaarafev is un- 
doubtedly meant to designate him as 
the customary bearer and guardian of the 
purse, particularly as it cannot be sup- 
posed that by this office he had very much 
to carry. 

4 According to Mark x. 35, xv, 40, 41, 
xvi. 9, the specially important statement 
Luke viii. 2, 3, and some other indica- 
tions. To enumerate them here as far as 
we can recognise them, they were (1) 
Mary of Magdala (see ante , p. 223), who 
is most frequently mentioned, and was un- 
doubtedly the most zealous of them all ; 
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(2) Salome, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, see p. 181; (3) Johanna, wife 
of Chuza, Herod’s governor, Luke viii. 3, 
probably therefore the widow of a governor 
who had been appointed by Antipas over 
the smaller districts of his territory, and 
undoubtedly the same woman that is 
called Johanna simply Luke xxiv. 10 ; (4) 
Susanna, Luke viii. 3, otherwise unknown ; 
(5) Mary the mother of James the Less , 
meaning the younger according to the 
Hebrew idiom, of whom we have already 
spoken, p. 304 ; (6) the mother of Jose : 
according to Mark xv. 40, comp, with 
ver. 47 (the best reading), Matt, xxvii. 56, 
she was without doubt quite another per- 
son than the Mary just mentioned, though 
it is true she might be the same as Jo- 
hanna or Susanna ; (7) Mary the mother 
of Clopas, John xix. 25, accordingly cer- 
tainly the mother of that disciple of the 
wider circle who is called Cleopas Luke 
xxiv. 18, and whoso name is shortened 
from Cleopater, but often in recent times 
wholly without reason and erroneously 
confounded with the genuine Hebrew 
name Alphseus. So many women of this 
kind are known to us by name ; quite 
different from these, therefore, -were Mary 
and Martha the sisters of Lazarus, as to 
whom see below ; and nothing is more 
baseless and perverse than to confound 
this Mary with Mary Magdalena, as un- 
fortunately often happened subsequently. 
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Amongst them were some who were evidently in good circum- 
stances, who gladly offered their entire worldly wealth for the 
higher cause of Christ. But neither the brothers of Jesus nor 
his mother stood as yet in any even distant connection with 
the Community, although they did not remain wholly in- 
different as to his doings and fortunes . 1 The Twelve them- 
selves, however, had already forsaken all worldly things for the 
sake of the one object which Jesus had explained to them as 
that of the kingdom of God itself. Of that they could boast ; 2 
and that Community, which came before the world in the first 
Apostolic age, keeping its celestial purpose alone in view and 
subordinating to it all earthly possessions, was already on the 
earth in fact as regards its outline and first formation. 


III. Until the Last Journey to Jerusalem. 

Yet these were only the external outlines of this Commu- 
nity, as it gradually took more definite shape. In it Christ 
was now about to lay a second more subtle and at the same 
time firmer foundation for the work of his life upon the 
broader and more general foundation which he had previously 
made. The labour for this purpose, though in point of area 
perhaps more limited, must become as regards the material 
itself all the more delicate and careful. His object was to 
produce a body in which his own spirit could continue its work 
on earth even if he himself should be taken from it. And this 
period of the most intense prosecution of his labour lasted, as 
we shall see below, only some year and a half. It is true the 
tooth of the world could gnaw even this first tender germ of a 
true Community of the perfected true religion as soon as it 
began to take somewhat firmer form. Everything that enters 
the world as a visible institution and external body, however 
necessary it may be, and at first kindled and formed by the 
purest spirit from on high, must immediately submit to the 
limitations of space, number, and other conditions of all kinds. 
Twelve — not more and not fewer — were to constitute this inner 
circle. Are they all, as they are chosen, already safe, in view of 

1 Anything mote definite than this we first see her hy his side, according to 
cannot with certainty be said, particu- John xix. 25, 26, Nothing is more base- 
larly as regards his mother, at all events less, according to the New Testament 
so far as the period before us is concerned, documents, than Mariolatry. 
if we duly weigh such clear accounts as 2 According to Mark x. 28, Matt. xix. 
Mark iii. 21 sq. with the analogous ones, 27, Luke xviii. 28, from which we see 
as well as other points to be considered plainly how much importance was then 
below. It is when he is on the cross that all along attached to that fact. 
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all the future developments and trials of the Community ? And 
money, subordinate matter as it is in this case, cannot be 
wholly avoided: are they all constantly secure against its 
fresh attractions and many other new allurements ? But we 
must now turn our attention to what is incomparably more 
important, and see particularly how Jesus himself actually laid 
this far more delicate higher foundation of his life-work, which 
was much more difficult to lay than the first. 

It hardly requires to be expressly said lastly in this connec- 
tion, that though Jesus had now to direct his chief attention 
to the training of the Twelve, he did not on that account cease 
to labour also for the people generally, or omit anything that 
he could do in the way of teaching and healing amongst a 
wider circle. Towards the masses of the people lie remained 
what he had always been ; only he was compelled now to re- 
double his own labours that he might pursue the same object, 
that had from the beginning been before him, by two different 
kinds of daily work at once. Indeed, even in order to properly 
teach the Twelve how they had to labour amongst the people, 
and thereby to train them to become fully his true disciples 
and continuators of his work, he could not during any part of 
this period relax his labours for the masses of the people, but 
must, where it was possible and appropriate, prosecute them 
before the eyes of the Twelve themselves ; and he could not 
slacken his efforts still further to extend, and ever afresh 
strengthen, the first foundation, upon which he was now seek- 
ing to lay a second. Thus the one of the two objects to which 
he now devoted his life was interwoven with the other, and 
whatever was done for the one was not unproductive for the 
other. But not to attract the attention of the world, naturally 
seemed to him more necessary now than even in the previous 
period. 


1 . His higher instruction fegctrding the kingdom of God and 
his earthly Community . 

If we now take a general view of everything that Christ did 
for his present main object in the course of this period of some 
year and a half, as far as the most reliable accounts now in our 
possession enable us to do this, we must be astonished not only 
at what he accomplished, but also at the method and the suc- 
cessive steps by -which he accomplished it. It is quite true 
that we are now hardly in a position to distinguish particularly 
the numerous discourses, the attendant unslacking abundance 
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of deeds, and the other events in his career, so as to be able to 
describe them all in the precise order of their occurrence ; 
although we shall see that we are really not left altogether 
without indications as to the general chronological course of 
this period of the highest efforts of Christ’s whole life. And 
the nature of the case itself shows that the conduct of Jesus 
towards the Twelve, as well as what he otherwise did or expe- 
rienced during this period, was unfolded in its great general 
outlines as Mark first sought to describe it connectedly. 

As soon as Jesus saw himself surrounded by the Twelve, it 
must have been his first business to impart to them that more 
definite and higher instruction concerning both the inward 
and the outward aspect of the kingdom of God, which was 
alone able to accustom them gradually to the proper mode of 
labouring for that kingdom. There must have been a time 
when this higher instruction to such an intimate circle became 
his most important daily work : and when he, though in the 
midst of his other labours, still by preference and necessity 
seized every opportunity for prosecuting this ; and that time 
was this occasion of his closer intimacy with the Twelve, 
before he could venture to permit them to take a more inde- 
pendent part in his own life-work. 

The first and most necessary thing was, therefore, once 
more to give fuller instruction regarding the nature and the 
duties of the Community of the perfect religion; it was his 
fixed purpose to found this Community as soon as he chose the 
Twelve, and it was already visibly and plainly actually present 
the moment they followed him as their lord and king who 
would lead them to God. It was in this Community that the 
most abundant seed for the kingdom of God itself could first 
grow up and promise fruit. The two chief subjects of this 
instruction must therefore be — the nature and the requirements 
of the perfected true religion itself, and particularly in its 
relation to the religion which was then taught in Israel and 
based upon single portions of the sacred Scriptures, and then 
the nature of the proper means of grace or virtue, in order to 
be able to maintain the elevation of life demanded by that 
religion ; and the instruction on these two chief matters must 
be suited for such disciples as had already passed beyond the 
lower stage of knowledge, and had already resolved to labour 
in a more special way with the Messiah at the great work of 
the kingdom of God itself. If Jesus, therefore, as we have 
seen , 1 took the Twelve when he had chosen them with him up 

1 Ante , p. 297. 
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to the 4 mountain 9 to which he was till then accustomed to 
retire alone rather, it is nothing but probable that he then 
devoted himself at once also to their instruction in such funda- 
mental truths of the new Community, and lingered for some 
time in this occupation. In so far, therefore, the 4 Sermon on 
the Mount/ which appears in the Gospel literature as of such 
special importance, has a sound historical meaning ; and un- 
doubtedly, although revived and afresh arranged after a more 
artistic manner, contains a multitude of such truths as were 
then first heard, and could never subsequently be forgotten by 
mankind. This 4 sermon ’ really presents only those two chief 
matters, but it is introduced in the form of a genuine speech 
of salutation, and closes with a brief significant glance into the 
future as regards its temptations and safeguards. According 
to all indications Mark himself gave the discourse in this place, 
although abbreviated after his manner, only that just at this 
point of his Gospel that considerable omission was made by his 
last editor which we cannot now restore . 1 And if originally it 
stood quite at the beginning of Matthew’s Collected Sayings, 
we can the more readily understand how the last author of the 
present first Gospel could place it so early that it appears to be 
the first lengthy discourse which Christ ever spoke : a supposi- 
tion, however, which was possibly only because it became by 
degrees customary to regard this entire period, in which cer- 
tainly Christ’s activity with the choice of the Twelve reached 
its climax, almost as the sole period of his active public life. 
As the memory of the first of the three periods of his whole 
public labours, which, as we have seen , 2 was first once more 
plainly distinguished from the others by John, is almost wholly 
obscured in the Gospel of Mark, so likewise the second of them 
began to be obscured and confounded with the third as the 
great chief period. This is shown very plainly by the present 
first Gospel, while Luke, again, keeps much freer from this 
confusion . 3 On that account this discourse also, which at all 
events, from some of its chief utterances, can have been in- 
tended only for the more intimate circle of disciples, or (to 
speak more definitely) only for those who were already regarded 
as members of the new Community, appears in the present 
Gospel of Matthew , 4 and likewise in Luke, as having been de- 

1 See further on this point and on the 3 That is, notwithstanding the evident 

discourse generally Die drei ersten Evang. brevity with which he describes these 

i. 257 sq. — As regards the correct mean- earlier times as he follows his various 

ing and derivation of iirioixrios in the sources. 

Lord’s Prayer, see also Gott. Gel , Anz . 4 According to Matt. vii. 28, 29 ; yet 

1867, pp. 1349-55. at the beginning, v. 2, 3, at all events 

2 Ante> pp. 242 sq. the disciples only are named as the 
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livered in the hearing of the masses of the people ; so that at 
last it was only a consistent inference when Luke describes it 
as delivered by Jesus only after he had come down from the 
mountain to a 6 level field ? (where many hundreds could easily 
hear ). 1 

If the Community of the perfected true religion once exists, 
the kingdom of God also is promoted perpetually in it much 
more powerfully than if its king (Messiah) at first walks as yet 
quite alone upon the earth without a definite circle of sympa- 
thisers and associates around him. If with the very first step 
of his public work, as we have seen , 2 Jesus had to proclaim the 
approach, and indeed the actual beginning, of the kingdom of 
God, and to invite all to take part in it, he was obliged now, 
since already a more definite way to that participation had 
been opened and more particular experience regarding it had 
been gained, to speak about it and explain its nature with a 
wholly new zeal. And he was obliged to speak about it con- 
stantly to the people generally also, inasmuch as he had to 
speak to the masses about it from the very beginning, and 
ultimately it formed the one greatest subject upon which he 
had always to speak. Accordingly now, when a firmer com- 
mencement for the promotion of the kingdom of God in the 
earth had been made by the actual establishment of the Com- 
munity of perfected religion, he could speak of that kingdom 
with greater clearness, joy, and hope than ever before. But the 
kingdom of God, as we have seen , 3 was regarded by him, even 
from the stage of a proper and more established beginning 
of it, only as a constantly growing thing which would but 
gradually reach its completion, as a kingdom which would 
never occupy- the whole present, inasmuch as it was above all 
things spiritual and celestial. Accordingly, at this point 
prophetic anticipation, with its figurative modes of speech, 
naturally presented itself to him as the only form in which 
things that the intuition of the soul alone can seize can be 
presented more fully in thought and language, and which that 
intuition must nevertheless grasp as surely as if they were 
already palpably present. But where this region of prophetic 
intuition predominates, the mind that both profoundly penetrates 

immediate auditors of the discourse. The to fill up an earlier omission. 

fact that the time of the choice of the 1 Luke vi. 17; still, according to Luke 

Twelve is uncertain in our present Matt., ver. 20, the discourse is at all events 

and that we might even suppose it is re- delivered with special reference to the 

ferred to v. 1, 2 is connected with this disciples. 

chronological confusion : for x. 1-5, the 2 Ante, pp. 201 sq. 

names of the Twelve are simply supplied 3 Pp. 201 sq. 
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its depths and handles it with perfect lucidity and abundant 
illustration, casts its various intuitions into the form of appro- 
priate symbols and pictures from life . 1 And thus Jesus loved 
to embody and illustrate before the people, in no less appro- 
priate than charming parables, his intuitions particularly as to 
the beginning of the kingdom of God , 2 which was so toilsome 
and disappointing to many hopes, though it could not be 
received with murmuring, and as to its really joyous progress 
and its inestimable worth. We cannot say that Jesus com- 
posed such parables simply for the sake of the common people ; 
on the contrary, not a few of the truest and most perfect in- 
tuitions cannot at all be otherwise expressed so briefly and 
appropriately; but he loved to speak to the masses of the 
people upon such matters with abundant copiousness and 
charming grace, that it might be seen whether some amongst 
them would not be stimulated to meditate further upon the 
inner meaning of the parables. But it follows as a matter of 
course that this inner meaning was unveiled to the disciples, 
whether they asked for it or not. In their case the important 
thing was that they should comprehend the truths themselves 
upon the foundation of which alone all such intuitions and sym- 
bols rest, if they are sound and appropriate ; and he desired that 
no one of them should remain without an independent per- 
sonal insight into these pure truths. The beauty and perfection 
of many simple parables which Christ had abundantly thrown 
off undoubtedly proved later also variously attractive as they 
were recalled by the disciples, and incited them to repeated 
attempts to exhaust more in detail the subject-matter of each 
and explain it in the sense of Christ himself : we can see this 
still in the parables preserved in the Gospels. For though it 
is true that the Collected Sayings of Matthew had already 
adopted as a parallel piece to the Sermon on the Mount a 
larger series of seven such parables, which Jesus once delivered 
by the Lake of Galilee as he spoke to the people from a boat, 
yet on the other hand, although both Mark, and still more 
the last author of the Gospel of Matthew, drew most directly 

1 Matt. xiii. 1-52, with the parallel when the proper labour for it is already 

passages in Mark and Luke. supplied, does not nevertheless come at 

2 Its beginning, as regards its effective once and necessarily to all men ; its be- 
cause, can be traced back ultimately to ginning, therefore, cannot in so far fulfil 
the Word, that is, Christ himself; and every hope. The seven parables which 
inasmuch as he can compare his work, as are explained in Die d-rei ersten Evang. i. 
far as it is this beginning, with that of pp. 286-293 may, therefore, according 
the husbandman sowing good seed, and to the above reference to their subject- 
also, according to p. 275, with that of the matter, be divided most correctly into 
labourer casting out a net, it is necessarily 3, 2, 2. 

implied that the kingdom of God, even ~ 
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from this source, the parables and their interpretations are 
found in both of them really considerably dissimilar. 

However, there must have passed a somewhat considerable 
interval between such abounding instructions regarding the 
kingdom of God about to rise in this Community and the first 
founding of the latter. Those instructions presuppose the be- 
ginning and the growth of the kingdom in a particular field, 
partly of narrower and partly of wider extent, and proceed 
from abundant experience of the most various kinds regarding 
the nature of this higher phenomenon which was always cast- 
ing its rays into the visible world only from a distance. More- 
over, Christ was constantly under the necessity of returning as 
soon as possible to the larger sphere of his general labours, and 
of further prosecuting his work there as much as possible. It 
is therefore quite in conformity with the development of the 
whole history that Mark 1 inserts a piece of a more narrative 
character between those two great portions of the higher 
instruction regarding the inner nature and the fundamental 
condition (that is, the perfect religion as it must rule in the 
true Community) of the kingdom of God, and regarding the 
history of the kingdom which is now beginning, inserting it at 
the point where we see Christ, having come down from the 
mountain, pursuing his labours again in Capernaum after his 
former manner. And as Mark always likes in such cases to 
present, by the grouping together of narratives of a related 
meaning, a complete piece of the great historical phenomenon, 
so in this case he seeks to represent by the narratives which 
he groups together 


the relation of the Lord of the Community now being formed 
to demons and to men . 

Christ is now already as two men as regards his influence, 
power, and reputation in the world, and not less so as regards 
his wearisome and trying labours in it, with its suspicions and 
all its presuppositions, whether they were generous but un- 
fitting or ill-natured ; and now precisely at the beginning of 
this his new attitude, his labours must be the most intense and 
energetic. If his spirit is now as it were doubly active, doubly 
on the strain, and doubly powerful, the evil spirits flee all the 
more helplessly before him, but, on the other hand, the more 
enigmatical and mysterious may his own spirit easily appear to 


Mark iii. 19^-35 comp, with the parallel passages in Matt, and Luke. 
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men of the most various classes and most different positions 
with regard to him. 

The first half of this twofold truth which the history of 
Christ generally had taught, and which must have been most 
forcibly exemplified precisely during this period of his labours, 
is taught by the narrative which relates how the evil spirits 
which tormented the son of a heathen centurion at Capernaum 
flee before the Christ as he descends from the Mount of the 
inauguration of the new Community . 1 We have, however, 
already seen 2 that this special history belongs, according to 
John’s more exact memory, really to a much earlier time, when, 
however, Christ similarly returned to Capernaum after a con- 
siderable absence, and as it were driven by the spirit of a 
higher experience. But if it was in narrating once removed to 
this later place, to a time when the Community has already 
been founded, then, quite in accordance with the meaning of 
Christ, those words in which he expressed his joy at such faith 
precisely on the part of a heathen, and the prophecy that the 
heathen would in multitudes enter the kingdom of God rather 
than the Judeans, were very appropriately connected particu- 
larly with it . 3 When once the Community of the perfect 
religion is called into existence, although it rises in the midst 
of Israel, and is from the first capable of being formed in it 
only, it already both confronts the whole world and also stands 
freely open to it, so that in the presence of this Community all 
earlier differences of the various religions vanish : a truth which 
can be uttered immediately upon the inauguration of the Com- 
munity, and was certainly uttered sufficiently early by Christ. 

With all the more certainty does the narrative 4 illustrating 
the second portion of this twofold truth belong to this period. 
When Jesus is again at home with his Twelve, there arises 
immediately such a crowding of people seeking help in various 
forms about him and the Twelve, that they cannot find time or 
place so much as to refresh themselves with food. It is the less 
surprising that he himself, in the midst of the enormous strain 
and exhaustion of those days, appeared to many, who without 

1 This narrative, which was inter- (comp, also xvii. 24, 25) ; and the 

preted ante , pp. 267 sq. after three Gospels, thoughts themselves have great similarity 
was undoubtedly originally found in Mark with those of the parables of the kingdom 
also, as has been briefly proved in Die of God which are placed nearer the end 
drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 279 sq., and of the public labours of Jesus in Galilee, 
could be easily further established. But it cannot be maintained that Jesus 

2 P. 270. did not utter a thought like this very 

8 Matt. viii. 10-12; the form of the early. 

principal words, vv. 11, 12, is quite as 4 Mark iii. 195-35. 
if they came from the Collected Sayings 
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properly knowing him observed only his outward appearance 
and the tremendous conflict of his soul therein depicted, to be 
growing mad, as from madness approaching a swoon, and 
already acting and suffering but convulsively . 1 And already 
this appearance in such an unusual situation had produced 
an effect in the most various ways upon even remote circles. 
Already the report had spread in the town that he had become 
mad from exhaustion. When his relatives (namely, his brothers 
and his mother only as we have seen ), 2 hear this report, they 
hasten to seek him and take charge of him, but find the house 
closely surrounded by crowds of people, and cannot for a long 
time get near him ; they were still far from appreciating his 
present elevated position, but feel nevertheless in this unex- 
pected moment of trouble natural human pity for him, and 
think that they are called upon to assist him in some way. But 
while they are gradually coming to look after him, in the room 
itself, or at all events quite near to him, and sufficiently audible, 
a very different kind of commotion has broken out. Some 
Scribes who have arrived from Jerusalem with evil designs, 
have at once laid hold in their own sense of the notion which 
has got abroad of his mental condition, and have discovered in 
this condition a proof of the suspicion they have long cherished, 
that he is possessed by the chief demon of bad diseases 
( Beelzebul ), the same demon by whom he also works his miracles, 
by whom particularly he expels the demons. But if such a 
serious charge, particularly when made by such wise authori- 
ties of the capital city, can bring others when in such a state of 
mind absolutely to despair, it simply gives him the occasion to 
expose the absurdity of the accusation, and at the same time to 
discuss everything connected with the point raised in such a way 
that the charge returns upon the heads of those who think and 
speak such malicious things : and that the more the more per- 
versely they sought in the course of the contention they had raised 
to tempt him further by demanding that a miracle should be 
performed by him before their eyes. The discourses which the 
Collected Sayings had already, only in connection with another 
occasion , 3 placed together at this point as in refutation of such 
thoughtless charges and demands with regard to Christ, are 
equal in their marvellous elevation to all the rest of that col- 
lection, and conduct to a summit where we feel that we are no 


1 Just as even the greatest prophets 2 Ante, p. 179. 

of the Old Testament were supposed to 3 The healing of a dumb man, Matt, 
fall into similar states; see Prophets of xii. 22-45, Luke xi. 14, 15. 

the Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 15 sq. 
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longer far removed from the commanding height of the dis- 
courses of the Gospel of John. Meanwhile all had seated 
themselves around him listening to his wonderful words. It is 
then that the announcement first reaches him, that his mother 
and brothers stand without seeking him. But if as Messiah 
he labours always at a work before the divinity of which all 
the lower circumstances, considerations, and cares of his previous 
life vanish from his view, how much more must he at this 
moment, when engaged in such a lofty manner and attended 
by such blessings on his labours as head of the Community, 
reerard those as mother and sister and brother who surround 

o 

him as they do who are here attracted by his word ! and 
deriving only fresh strength from his highest labour instead of 
fainting and weakness, how little does he in fact need the help, 
well meant as it may be, of those who do not as yet understand 
him, and do not as yet labour with him in those things which 
never bring exhaustion ! 

Similarly, at another time, when a woman, carried away by 
the matchless truth and power of his discourse, pronounced 
the mother blessed that bore him, he turned her words into a 
benediction upon those who hear and keep the word of God. 1 
And if in this time of great strain and effort he already met 
with such elevating experiences as head in his Community, in 
spite of all misunderstandings and hostilities, we can the more 
readily understand how, when he retreated again from the 
commotion of the town to the freedom of the lake side, he 
could then speak, as we have seen above, 2 to those who sought 
him there in such calm, bright, illustrative similes of the be- 
ginning and of the growth and worth of the kingdom of God. 
They were already the first fruits of his most exalted labours 
which he now tasted, and which his mind put into the form of 
refreshing instruction, in the midst of the toils of the sultry 
noon of his life. 

2tm The 'practical training of the Twelve : 

(a) by journeys with them . 

But he was soon about to provide for himself much sweeter 
fruits still of this kind. After the Twelve had received sufficient 
higher instruction for the beginning, it was time to practise 
them in the details of the work of their life. Their great life- 
work, as it was allotted to them as the first members of this 
Community, was necessarily the proclamation of the Gospel 


1 Luke xi. 27, 28. 


Pp. 310 sq. 
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throughout the world. Accordingly, he determined now in the 
first instance to take them as his attendants upon a journey 
which he himself was about to begin in the prosecution of the 
same work. His purpose was that they should, further from 
home, gather more experiences than they could do in one town, 
that they should share with him the perils of such a journey 
into unknown regions, that they should hear how he proclaimed 
everywhere the same Gospel, and yet everywhere differently and 
with freshness, and they should behold how he everywhere also 
actively rendered assistance and performed cures where help 
was really possible and called for by a higher compassion. 

It follows almost from the nature of the case that such a 
journey of practical training was undertaken by him in prepara- 
tion of the Twelve for independent itinerancies ; we do not now 
know quite exactly at what time of the year it was made, but, 
according to the indications to be explained below, it was 
probably undertaken in the late autumn of this same year. 
There was no object to be gained by any very great extension 
of it ; yet it had necessarily to present some variety to be suffi- 
ciently instructive, and may very well have occupied a full 
month or somewhat longer. We can still form from Mark 1 a 
somewhat detailed idea of it, since at this point also he presents, 
in a series of separate pictures, the most prominent and most 
lastingly remembered phenomena occurring in it. 

1. The very commencement of this journey could furnish 
them with a new lesson. According to Mark, Jesus started in 
the evening of the same day on which he had, by the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, given to the people those calm 
bright parables of the kingdom of God, 2 on a journey to the 
eastern shore. He had on that day, as we have seen he was at 
other times accustomed to do, 3 spoken from the raised beak of 
a boat to the people crowding upon the shore ; he now com- 
manded the Twelve who were with him in the boat to row with 
him to the other side; he had not provided himself further 
with food or other supplies for the journey, yet he was deter- 
mined to enter upon it, and the Twelve were ready, after the 
assembled multitude had been dismissed, at once to put out 
with him into the lake ; other boats also accompanied them on 
the passage. 

Then there arose a great whirlwind, and the waves beat 
over the boat so that it already almost sunk under them. 
But he himself was sleeping meanwhile in the stern upon the 

1 Mark ir. 35 — vi. 6, with the parallel 2 Ante, pp. 310 sq. 

passages in Matt, and Luke. 3 Ante, p. 276. 
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cushion 1 which had been placed there, as if even the most 
violent commotion in the world could not wake him. We are 
here involuntarily reminded of the similar situation of that 
ancient prophet described in the Book of Jonah ; but what a 
wholly different issue appears in this case ! When at last his 
disciples, not without a gentle reproach on account of his ap- 
parent want of sympathy, venture to wake him, he commands 
the wind and the sea to be calm, and when, unexpectedly and 
to the astonishment of all, suddenly a great calm arises, he 
reproves the Twelve for their needless fears and want of faith. 
Thus at the very beginning of the journey it appears how 
greatly higher trust in God and calm self-possession amid 
external commotion are wanting in their case. But their con- 
fidence in his Messianic greatness had not a little increased. 

2. On the south-eastern shore they came into the district 
inhabited chiefly by heathen, which was called Decapolis, 
because it belonged to the ten free cities in north-eastern 
Palestine. 2 A region which was less inhabited by Judeans was 
always more difficult to travel through ; it is therefore signifi- 
cant that Jesus did not avoid even such a district for his present 
purpose, but rather intentionally selected it. And here he 
now met, not far from the lake, in the hilly district of a town 
Gergesa, 3 a demoniac than whom none could be more terrible. 
The man believed himself to be tormented by innumerable 
evil spirits, and called them himself accordingly by the Roman 
name Legion , which was then new in Palestine; he was in- 
furiated and raged against all men, and possessed in his mad- 
ness such an untamed and savage strength that he had con- 
stantly rent asunder all kinds of chains with which people 
sought to bind him. Avoided by all men accordingly, he had 
habituated himself to his solitary dwelling amongst the tombs 4 
on the hill outside the town, and lived there like an animal, 
naked, yelling, gashing himself with stones as if to get free 
from his pains. But Jesus had sufficient power of love and 
healing to deliver even a creature thus scarcely human, if he 

1 The irpo(TKe<pa\aiov Mark iv. 38. tical divergence ; for it is impossible that 

James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of the Gerasa which still remains in mag- 
St. Paul (London, 1848), pp. 243, 296- nificent ruins, can originally have been 
300. considers it the same as the cushion meant here, as it is situated much too 
of the bank of oars ; and undoubtedly such far from the Lake of Galilee. Gadara 
a boat was probably not supplied with also, which is found as another ancient 
special conveniences for comfort. reading, as separated by the Yarmuk, lay 

2 See vol. v. p. 455. too far from the Lake to be intended here. 

3 Comp. vol. i. p. 232. The reading 4 As in India Buddhistic saints at the 
Girasa had probably itself originated only present time like to dwell near tombs, 
from Gergasa, or the word could have Spence Hardy’s Eastern Monachism , pp. 
arisen from the same sounds as a dialec- 135 sq. 
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sliould approach him. And really, as all demoniacs feel a 
secret desire to be saved, so this man was seen hastening from 
a distance to Jesus ; but when he heard Jesus commanding the 
unclean spirit to come out of him, dread of the tremendous 
pains of this expulsion fell upon him, and having approached 
quite close he begs at the feet of his deliverer that he will not 
torment him. But Jesus will not let him go ; on the contrary, 
by questions penetrates more and more deeply the soul of the 
man, as if he would entice and urge more and more irresis- 
tibly the thousand spirits within him to declare and entrust 
themselves to the higher pure spirit. And already they feel, 
and the possessed man himself feels with them, that his mighty 
word can no longer be resisted ; but they fear on both sides that 
they must be driven forthwith into the underworld to die , 1 and 
request that they may at least be treated in the mildest manner ; 
so they desire also that they may not be sent away into the 
distant desolate wilderness ; 2 and as if the wretched man, who 
was undoubtedly, originally at least, of the Judean faith, ven- 
tured at last once more to recollect, under the steady, stern, but 
benevolent glance of Christ, the greatness of his Judean origin, 
and thereby to return once more generally to reason, he requests 
that they may be allowed to enter into a herd of swine which 
were feeding close at hand, as if really such only were the 
proper place for them. But (as the story soon ran in a more 
developed form) as soon as Jesus gives them permission to do 
this, so tremendous is their career, through fear of him, as they 
pass out of the man into the swine, that they immediately throw 
the swine themselves into the wildest flight, and the latter rush 
irresistibly down the declivity into the sea, and thus perishing 
carry with them these unclean spirits themselves, although 
sorely against their will, into the underworld ; whilst the man 
who had been delivered from them comes at once to the repose 
he had long desired. 

This narrative, one of the most elaborate and most instructive 
in its way that Mark gives, enables us to glance most deeply into 


1 ‘ Demons do not willingly die, because 
they will never be delivered from hell to 
live again,’ was the special meaning of 
this belief (whence we simply see that 
people in so far estimated them according 
to their own bad conscience), Tatian, ad 
Grcec . xxiii.-xxxi. (14-18). It was sup- 
posed, therefore, that they gladly left the 
man possessed by them before his death, 
that they might not go with him into hell. 

2 The desert (not so bad as the under- 
world) is, according to ancient ideas, their 


usual abode, from which they seek to 
enter into men; see with regard to the 
desert the earlier ideas of a similar nature 
belonging to the sixth century b.c., and 
moreover, primarily, to the Babylonian 
regions, where they were thus developed 
in their most original form (‘Isa.’ xiii. 21, 
22, xxxiv. 14, 15; Jer. 1. 39. As re- 
gards this extremely difficult narrative 
of the demoniac of Gergesa generally, 
see further my essay in the Jahrbb. der 
Bibl. Wiss. vii. pp. 54-67. 
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the ideas regarding evil spirits and demoniacs which prevailed at 
that time, and even on that very account belongs without doubt 
to those which were once most frequently repeated. That the 
district was heathen is proved also by the mention of the herd 
of swine ; but the idea which expressed itself in the wish of 
the evil spirits to enter such a herd could only be ascribed to a 
demoniac who was originally not a heathen. It is evidently 
enough, further, an authentic recollection that the herd perished; 
the demoniac might easily by his last horrible convulsions and 
violent movements come into closer contact with one of these 
animals, and one head of the herd in its fright might easily 
affect all the rest, and cause them to rush off with it ; so that on 
the spot a real connection between this circumstance and the 
convulsions, and accordingly the cure of the man that imme- 
diately followed, might at once have been inferred. But it was 
nothing but popular Judean satire that could, in the midst of 
the multitude of conflicting ideas regarding the unclean spirits 
and their base liking for the unclean swine, make this connection 
so close and weave it thus into this narrative. Indeed, it is 
further only the same Judean national satire which, when the 
report of the affair had spread abroad, found a kind of pleasure in 
the destruction of the herd of swine, and, as it were, feasted itself 
in thinking that these unclean creatures had been destroyed as 
from above at a place which ought to have been sacred national 
soil. Nowhere else can we so clearly trace as here the manner 
and rapidity with which the narratives about Christ’s deeds 
were spread amongst wide circles of people, and were listened 
to and retold with great delight even amongst Judeans; and 
many who otherwise had no desire to hear much of the deeds of 
Jesus, might nevertheless enjoy this story of the swine, as they 
had during the centuries immediately preceding become of such 
curious importance as regards the relation between Israel and 
the heathen. Meanwhile (as the narrative closed quite suitably 
in this tone), the owners of the herd and the other inhabitants 
of the town, although displeased (as may well be supposed) at 
the loss of their swine, did not call Jesus to account as if he 
had directly caused it ; but astonished at all that had happened, 
and not least at the demoniac who was now healed and in his 
right mind, and whom they had been so little able to render 
harmless, they required Jesus simply to leave their district. 
When he entered the boat, the healed sufferer begged even 
that he might be allowed to accompany him as one who had been 
converted ; but he commanded him rather to proclaim in his 
own native country, and therefore amongst the heathen also. 
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the praise of the true Saviour and God, as one of the most im- 
pressive living witnesses of divine salvation. Christ was great 
therefore in this also, that he did not in any way seek the 
honour of counting amongst his attendants one who had been 
saved from a heathen country and the most grievous supersti- 
tion; whilst nevertheless he did not the less sympathise with 
the lot of the ‘ children of Abraham ? scattered amongst the 
heathen, and, indeed, with the lot of the heathen themselves, 
and came to the assistance of the individual heathen when it 
was beneficial, as well as his own fellow-countrymen. 

Of other events on this journey by the eastern shore of the 
Lake we now know nothing. When he returned across the 
Lake into the neighbourhood of Capernaum, a multitude of 
people again at once gathered about him, so that he remained 
for a considerable time by the shore. Then came from the 
town one of the elders of the Synagogue, Jairus by name, 
with the no less humble than urgent request, that Jesus from 
pity for his dying 1 daughter, of twelve years of age, would 
hasten to his house to save her. Whilst he was then departing 
thither, attended by the thronging multitude, a woman pushed 
her way to him who had suffered greatly twelve years from an 
issue of blood , 2 had on that account spent her whole means 
under the treatment of many physicians, and had yet neverthe- 
less only grown worse. She had probably come from a distance, 
knew no one there who could introduce her to Jesus, of whose 
power of healing she had heard, but had so much faith in him 
that scarcely had she tremblingly touched the tassel 3 hanging 
from his garment behind, when she already felt herself relieved 
and healed. But after all it has again by no means been his 
mere garment which wrought the cure ; and if the woman sup- 
posed this, he feels and knows that it is otherwise, and may 
not suffer a new superstition of this kind to arise. So he turns 
round that he may see the person, and asks who touched his 
garments. The disciples do not as yet comprehend what he 
seeks and wh}^ he puts such a question, since in the case of such 
a throng it is not surprising that his garments should be 
touched ; however, he feels better what must have been done, 
and looks round repeatedly with a stern glance ; and not until 
the woman, feeling that she has been discovered and hastening 
forward with alarm, has confessed to him all the truth both 
regarding her deed and her faith, does he confirm the cure with 

1 Matt, and Luke have instead dead, 2 See Antiquities , p. 157. 

but less correctly. 3 See Antiquities , p. 231. 
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comforting words. 1 During this unexpected delay, there arrived 
the message from the house of the Euler of the Synagogue, that 
his daughter was already dead, and he need not trouble Jesus 
further; but, as if he had not heard this, Jesus exhorts the 
father only to be of strong faith, hastens with his three most 
intimate disciples forward, enters with hopeful words the house, 
which was already filled on the one hand with the flute-players 
playing the customary death-dirge, and on the other with 
mourning relatives, at once betakes' himself, although laughed 
at, with the parents and his three disciples alone, into the upper- 
chamber of the house where the child lay alone in death, and 
reanimates it by the grasp of his hand and a mighty call. He 
then ordered the restored child to have food given to her, but, 
as was always his custom in those times, as ive have seen, 2 
desired that much should not be said of the help he had 
rendered. 

8. It is altogether credible, as the early account states, that 
Jesus now without any further stay in Capernaum took the 
Twelve with him further on a journey into the south-west. But 
in this quarter they were destined to make exactly the opposite 
experience ; in Nazareth, which we may call his native village, 
which he touched on this journey, he appeared in the Synagogue 
on a Sabbath to teach, but had soon to find that the people 
there were the less disposed to believe on him the greater 
the power of his word and the fame of the miracles which had 
preceded him. Influenced by petty considerations and ignoble 
jealousy, they were inclined to look more at the human aspects 
best known to them — his origin, his earlier history amongst 
them, and his kindred who were still dwelling there,- — than at 
those which were eternal and divine. Moreover, the malicious 
report of his exclusion from the Synagogue, above referred to, 3 
may already have been brought to Nazareth from Jerusalem, 
and industriously spread abroad by his enemies. This reception 
did not, it is true, according to the course of the world, come 
to him unexpectedly, inasmuch as he knew that such jealousy on 
the part of his own native place and kindred had always been very 
prevalent in the world ; still he was justly astonished at their 
unbelief most of all, as that certainly had never been so com- 
pletely baseless anywhere in the world as in this case. Neither 

1 The Latin name Veronica , corrupted sequently expanded is shown in Malala’s 
from Berenice, by which this woman was Chronograph ia^ pp. 237-39 of the Bonn 
subsequently called, is probably derived edition, 
from the Greek inscription of the statues 2 P. 307. 

above ref erred to, p. 157 ; and how greatly 3 P. 293. 

the history of these two statues w T as sub- 
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was he able, as this early narrative still does not hesitate in its 
great faithfulness to record according to authentic recollection, 
to perform amongst them any miracle worth naming, precisely 
because of their predominant unbelief ; only a few sick people 
were healed by him by laying on of hands and the other well- 
known means. 

Undoubtedly this rejection of the gospel precisely in 
Nazareth, the native place of Jesus, always formed a very pro- 
minent reminiscence in the earlier Gospel traditions ; and many 
other things in addition to those just referred to were related 
with regard to it. The little place received thereby a specially 
unfavourable reputation for Galilee : and justly so, inasmuch 
as Jesus did not appear publicly in it until, precisely in his 
native place, a much higher degree of consideration ought 
to have met him, as one who had long approved himself, 
and was, indeed, already surrounded by a number of disciples, 
worthy of all honour. For from all the circumstances and the 
way of speaking in the older narrative, it admits of no doubt 
that this was the first time that he entered Nazareth as the 
Messiah : he had undoubtedly, as he knew it well, good reasons 
for not putting it earlier to such a test. Petty village jealousy 
of other places in Galilee, particularly of Capernaum, appears 
also to have had its influence : this was at all events probably the 
chief consideration which had guided the Collected Sayings in 
alluding to the occurrence and placing together some discourses 
referring to it. He required of the Nazarenes repentance and 
faith : they, on the other hand, required that he should first 
show them just such miracles as thej r heard he had per- 
formed in Capernaum ; had they defects, he also had one in 
their estimation, and accordingly in this case the ancient pro- 
verb applied, c Physician, heal thyself! * In reply, it is said, that 
he then showed to them the truth, that lofty works and divine 
help are not to be claimed and demanded, and that the great 
prophets of old in their day had not received the commission 
to help in physical want all the numerous people who may 
have expected divine succour, but only certain individuals; 
moreover, he knew, and everyone acquainted with the ancient 
history might also easily know, that the true prophet nowhere 
receives a poorer reception than in his own native place. 1 . Such 
truths were in fact here in place, and enough was said by them 

1 We accordingly suppose that the freer turn, particularly at the beginning, 
words Luke iv. 23-27 were taken by in being connected with what had gone 
Luke from the Collected Sayings, but re- before, 
ceived at the same time (as is obvious) a 
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in this particular case ; especially may the saying about the 
prophet in his native place be traced back, according to definite 
early recollection, to Christ himself, as indeed follows from the 
considerations previously referred to . 1 A later narrator, how- 
ever, considered it proper that Jesus should from the beginning 
of his public labours make his first appearance precisely in 
Nazareth, the scene of his youth. According to this narrator, 
when he entered, as was his wont, on the Sabbath the Synagogue, 
he caused the sacred Scriptures to be handed to him, that he 
might read and teach from them ; he first read from the pro- 
phetic book of Isaiah exactly those passages which concern 
most immediately the first appearance of the Messiah, and, 
indeed, might as it were call him forth and likewise be his 
attestation ; and then amid the deepest attention of his hearers 
delivered a discourse, which at first excited the greatest ad- 
miration at such gracious words, but soon, as he at last in 
stern tones demanded from them true repentance and amend- 
ment, particularly that they should not regard his previous 
merely human relations to them as their fellow-townsman, pro- 
voked them to such displeasure, and, indeed, wild indignation 
against him, that they cast him out of the town and drove him 
to the edge of a mountain in order to cast him down from it ; 
nevertheless he escaped, advancing through their midst with a 
firm step. And undoubtedly the tradition records, as we have 
seen , 2 not without foundation, that at the commencement of 
his public appearance even such experiences of utmost contempt 
and mortal peril were not spared him ; and it has also the ap- 
pearance of authentic history, that on one occasion he made 
such prophetic passages the basis of his proclamation. But it 
is contrary to the earlier reports and reminiscences, that all 
this happened in Nazareth, and at such an early period, indeed 
that his entire public work was commenced there ; and it is 
Luke who first connects this later tradition with the earlier 
ones in the best way he could . 3 

But he did not allow himself to be kept by the contempt 

1 P. 182. but they are much too feeble and un- 

2 Ante , p. 253. finished to explain sufficiently the follow- 

3 After repeated examination it seems ing words as they are now put together, 
to me evident that Luke inserted here According to all indications, therefore, 
those sentences from the Collected we can only trace the present connection 
Sayings instead of others, which, accord- and final editing of all the parts of this 
ing to the subsequent narrative, must narrative concerning Nazareth (the only 
have their place here, in order thus to one that Luke supplies, and in which he 
explain the origin of their terrible anger, probably thus presses everything into one 
vv. 28, 29. It is true the words, ver. 22, narrative because he did not intend to 
‘ Is not this Joseph’s son ?’ make a transi- supply a second) to Luke’s own hand, 
tion from the first simple admiration : 
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which he with his disciples had experienced in Nazareth from 
the prosecution in the neighbourhood generally of his great 
life-work, in which the Twelve accompanied him. The narra- 
tive of the succour which in deepest pity he brought to the 
widow mother of an only son, whom she was just following 
to the grave, may also belong to this time : this took place in 
the little town of Nain, south-east of Nazareth, situated on 
one of the southern slopes of Tabor. But it is now narrated by 
Luke 1 only, and by him from a somewhat late source, where 
undoubtedly it was likewise reported but very briefly : a de- 
tailed view of all the circumstances of the event, such as we 
find Mark ever so instructively making, is wanting in this 
case ; and we can only say that the burial which is spoken of 
followed, already according to the custom of those times , 2 very 
soon after death. 

(b) By sending them on Missions alone . 

When the Twelve had been already more specially prepared 
for their ultimate vocation by experiences of this kind gained 
in their journeys with Jesus, as well as by the detailed instruc- 
tions which they had previously received, he could venture 
now to send them forth on trial by themselves, that they might 
learn to promote the kingdom of God by their own labours. 
With that the time had now arrived for which he himself must 
have so much longed. For it must have been one of his highest 
endeavours to habituate them as early as possible to indepen- 
dent work for the kingdom of God : and no one could desire 
more than himself their increasing aptitude and confidence in 
their work, or rejoice more in their approaching perfection. 
Moreover, no one knew better than he how greatly the bound- 
less field itself, which was to be the object of their whole work, 
needed the greatest variety of labourers, and how certainly even 
the smallest toil expended upon it, if only properly set about 
and honestly pursued, would bring an infinite reward. 

They were thus to learn to further the kingdom of God 
after the great example which he had shown them, and upon 
the foundation which he had laid. Accordingly, as in his case 
teaching and preaching, as we have seen , 3 was the first thing 
he did, but corresponding activity in helping and healing was 
equally important, so they had to learn to proclaim in the 
world the immediate coming, and, indeed, the already accom- 

1 Luke vii. 11-17. p. 152. 

2 Contrary to the custom of the 3 Pp. 216 sq. 

earlier times of the people; see Antiquities , 
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plished inauguration of the glad kingdom of God with its 
earthly Community, and at the same time to further the great 
salvation of the kingdom of God by their deeds of healing and 
helping in every good way. The second part of their duty 
had necessarily in the first instance to be a continuation of the 
forms of helping and healing which were precisely at that time 
most necessary and successful, as we saw above 1 in the case of 
Christ himself. It is therefore quite intelligible that before he 
sent them out he should communicate those means of healing 
and of helping, the art of which, no less than skill in the 
employment of which, was, as we have seen , 2 possessed by him ; 
as far as they could at all be readily communicated and could 
very well be applied by tyros . 3 

Nothing can be more historical than that a mission of the 
Twelve of this nature was once arranged by him ; he could 
send them forth during the journey itself in which he was now 
engaged, as the early narrative intimates pretty clearly. But 
it is equally certain that he was compelled to employ a certain 
degree of caution not to bring them unnecessarily on this trial- 
journey into too great difficulties. We still know expressly 
that he commanded them not as yet to touch Samaritan ter- 
ritory. The treatment required by such districts was naturally 
much more difficult ; and if, as we have seen , 4 he himself for 
good reasons confined as yet his labours almost entirely to 
Israel, he could now still more require this self-restriction on 
the part of the Twelve , 5 inasmuch as many questions might 
arise in these quarters the answer of which was at present far 
beyond their reach. Probably his desire was that they should 
confine themselves to the districts of Galilee, which were all of 
them best known to them, and where they could for the present 
most easily make trial of their difficult office. 

And it is no less certain that before their despatch he gave 
them further many special instructions and Exhortations, such 
as were specially adapted to this new situation ; but none could 
be in this case so important and significant as those respecting 
the proper spiritual means which they had to employ for their 


1 Pp. 220 sq. 

2 Pp. 224 sq. 

3 It has already been remarked in 
Lie drei ersten Evang . i. p. 305, and is 
moreover quite obvious, that this is 
intimated by the words Matt. x. 1, Luke 

x. 17. 

4 Pp. 235 sq. 

5 But it must also be said that, from the 
very fact that, according to the Collected 
Sayings, Matt. x. 3, a special admonition 


was given to avoid heathen ground, it is 
shown how easily the disciples especially 
might be misled to enter it and to work 
in it also. The temptation was presented 
of itself by the general position and con- 
dition of Israel in those times ; and Christ 
himself, in fact, had already touched in 
several instances heathen and Samaritan 
districts, and had displayed his full 
activity in them, as was shown above. 
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purpose, nnd respecting the reception which they had to expect 
in the world. Neither on such an occasion could there have 
been wanting higher hints regarding the general Messianic 
avocation and experiences, or again, prophetic forecasts regard- 
ing the development of the whole Messianic endeavour in which 
they were now indeed about themselves to take a more imme- 
diate part. The Collected Sayings had at this place brought 
together everything that Christ had ever uttered in relation to 
the sending forth of his disciples and their reception in the 
world ; and although many particular utterances, which he 
probably first made to his followers at a much later time, with 
the most definite prospect of immediate death , 1 may on account 
of a convenient connection have been received into this collected 
whole, these golden sayings nevertheless all belong to the 
profoundest and most significant that have been preserved 
from his mouth. For a great part of the deepest things that 
agitated his own breast as the very first Evangelist and Mes- 
senger of God Himself 2 to the world, and determined his entire 
Messianic life, must also find utterance in those words with 
which he encouraged the disciples to undertake the same work. 

Many more special counsels he may then have given them, 
and many things which were required for this particular object 
only had to be mentioned ; for instance, the length of their 
absence, where they would meet him again, and which direction 
it would be best for them individually to take. It must be an 
early reminiscence 3 that they were sent out two and two. The 
journeys of the Twelve might undoubtedly be commenced and 
likewise finished during that winter, since each pair could 
meet with and experience enough in the course of one or two 
months. Yet it is quite possible that separate trial-journeys 
of the same kind were also repeated in the following year, 
although we do not now find any account of them. 

But it is a somewhat later idea and class of narrative 
which Luke 4 has received from one of his documentary sources, 
according to which Christ sent forth the Seventy, above 5 re- 
ferred to, essentially like the Twelve, on trial-journeys. 

1 See, further, Die drei ersten Evang. with the account of their sending forth, is 

i. pp. 305 sq. also in favour of the early reminiscence. 

2 Comp. Xpurrbs cnr6<TTo\os @eov in On other occasions also Jesus was accus- 

Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 14. tomed to despatch two of the Twelve on 

8 According to Mark vi. 7, Luke x. 1, an errand, Mark xi. 1, Matt. xxi. 1, Luke 
this stood incontestably in the Collected xix. 29; as the Baptist likewise, if the 
Sayings, although both Matt. x. 5 sq. reading 5uo, Matt. xi. 2, were correct 
and Luke ix. 1-6 omit it; yet the enume- 4 Luke x. 1 sq., 17 sq., comp. Die drei 
ration of the Twelve in pairs, as Matt. x. ersten Evang. i. pp. 350 sq. 

2-4 supplies it precisely in connection 5 P. 299, 
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Tlie douht of the Baptist, and his end . 

To this period belongs, further, the last occasion in which 
Christ came into closer contact with the Baptist, and the 
earthly end of this great man, which could not remain without 
its influence upon the more rapid unfolding of the history of 
Jesus. We owe the reminiscence of this event, with its im- 
mediate consequences, which was very important in so many 
respects, to the Collected Sayings, from which thus one of the 
finest and historically most instructive pieces has been pre- 
served . 1 

As we have seen , 2 the Baptist had been above a year in 
prison, and although to that time treated with some considera- 
tion, and indeed with considerable respect, by the Tetrarch 
Antipas, he might, in view of the arbitrary rule and wayward 
humours of this man, look forward hourly to his end. As in his 
weary confinement he now undoubtedly followed with the more 
intense interest anything which that man did and suffered from 
whom he had expected so much for Israel’s salvation, so also 
he heard without doubt of the new arrangements which Jesus 
had in the meantime made in the sphere of his labours. But 
the fundamental hope of his life — that the Messiah would soon 
appear when the right way had been prepared for him — he 
could not as yet see fulfilled ; and he did not comprehend how 
the new arrangements and the general procedure of him whom 
he had without any jealousy and with great effect assisted on 
his way two years and a half ago, could issue in the appearance 
of a Messiah such as was expected from the passages of the Old 
Testament. It is true he might be a little both surprised and 
rejoiced that Jesus was left all this time to work freely and 
unhindered, although he really only continued in another way 
the life-work which he himself had commenced; but if he as 
yet took less offence at the humble and sporadic character of 
his deeds of healing and other deeds of power, or at the less 
restrained and more cheerful habit of life to which he accus- 
tomed his disciples, after all, those deeds were not the mighty 
works which he had ultimately expected ; for if he regarded 
them as the proper commencement of the Messianic deeds, he 
still supposed that the Messiah could not continue to confine 
himself to them ; and lastly, it appeared to him time that the 
Messiah should openly display a greater power in the world. 

1 Matt. ch. xi., with the other pas- see Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 310 sq. 

sages belonging to it elsewhere preserved ; 2 P.269. 
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It may be inferred from the general condition of matters that 
such thoughts then agitated the noble man in his weary im- 
prisonment, and that they were not a little provoked within 
him by his disciples (to whom baptising was now evidently 
forbidden). Accordingly, it certainly cannot be surprising that 
in his present gloomy circumstances and the too certain pro- 
spect of his speedy end, he should desire to receive from Jesus 
himself an explanation as to that which appeared to him dark 
and mysterious, even though he might perhaps desire it mainly 
for the sake of his own disciples as they now beset him ; for 
undoubtedly all kinds of instigations on the part of those of 
his disciples who had not joined the followers of Jesus also 
produced their effect. We saw above 1 how one of these, even 
before the imprisonment of the Baptist, fell into a dispute with 
the disciples of Jesus; and after this imprisonment they must 
have become much more uncertain as to their position, and 
undoubtedly urged their master to tell them definitely whether 
they ought to become disciples of Jesus. In short, we see the 
brave first originator of the entire Messianic movement, after 
he had guided it for years, as lie is now oppressed and cast 
down by all these things, resolving to send two of bis disciples 
to Jesus, to learn from his own lips whether he is really the 
expected Messiah, or whether John and his disciples have to 
look for another. 

In this message no doubt amounting to disavowal was 
implied : rather a challenge inciting Jesus to become at once, in 
its full extent, what the Baptist had formerly expected of him 
and was still not disinclined to expect. But it is not to be denied 
that a doubt as to his being in the full sense the true Messiah was 
involved in it. This doubting, questioning man was no longer 
the same John who, overpowered by the first sight of Jesus, 
once firmly believed that he had there and then found in him 
the future Messiah ; 2 and we see here at a glance how vastly 
the time had altered meanwhile in the case of the two men, and 
how little the elder of the two, simply because he had remained 
upon his first position, had truly followed the development of 
the younger, which was perfectly consistent, but continually 
progressive and always climbing higher upon the one proper 
way to the goal. The doubt, however humanly excusable, must, 
from the divine importance of the case, have deeply pained 
Jesus ; for, though it was almost the same doubt that was thrown 
out in a coarser form from so many other quarters, it must affect 


1 P. 363. 


2 Ante, pp. 192 sq., 244 sq. 
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him the more painfully that it was raised by that very man who 
had first called forth the entire Messianic movement of the time, 
and indeed had once, with joyful confidence and encouraging 
exclamation, recognised in himself the future Messiah, and had 
afterwards for a considerable time entertained no doubt regard- 
ing him ; and probably at no moment of these years did the full 
picture of the various vicissitudes of the past, from that first 
meeting with the Baptist to the present hour, present itself so 
vividly before his soul as now. 

But it was not fitting to give vent before the messengers of 
the Baptist to such pain and displeasure, however justifiable, or 
even to cause it to be told to him ; 110 one was greater than he 
also in repressing justifiable displeasure. Accordingly he calmly 
points them to the incessant and invariable work of his daily 
life : how those needing help in any and even the worst form, 
physical as well as spiritual, are relieved and benefited by him ; 
how that is his office and his business ; and how little he labours 
thus in vain, they may easily see. He tells them that the further 
development of things is not simply his, but especially God’s 
work; but that he is to be pronounced blessed who finds no 
occasion of stumbling in him, and does not, on account of the 
insignificant beginning of the kingdom of God, doubt the exist- 
ence and the mighty movement of the kingdom itself. They 
might announce these things to the Baptist ; and with this he 
had really said everything that was necessary to be said on the 
occasion, and upon which the Baptist and his disciples could 
meditate. 

But after the departure of this deputation he could give freer 
vent before the more intimate disciples who then surrounded him, 
and likewise before others, to the painful thoughts which then 
agitated his inmost soul ; and we still possess, from the Collected 
Sayings, the gist of his utterances, which are so wonderfully 
appropriate as regards the precision of their thoughts, and at 
the same time so transparent as regards their historical dis- 
tinctiveness ; they undoubtedly belong to this time, and are for 
us the clearest reflection of it. Who is this Baptist, and what 
the attitude of men towards him, both formerly and now ? 
When people formerly went forth in great crowds towards the 
Jordan to the Baptist, what did they desire to see and to find in 
him ? A doubtful man, like a reed shaken by the wind ? Oh, cer- 
tainly not ; at that time he was not (as now) a doubtful man ! 
But just as little could they desire to find in him an effeminate, 
luxurious courtier ; which he is not now either, he who at all 
events is still, even in his doubts, a sincere man, who is a 
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prophet, and indeed, as the forerunner of the new Messianic 
age, more than one of the Old Testament prophets, and may 
really be regarded as the returning Elias 1 promised in the Old 
Testament, and who nevertheless, on the other hand, as a man 
now doubting with regard to the kingdom of God, which has 
already actually come into existence, stands far below even the 
least of those who do not doubt regarding it, and because they 
believe in it can now already be true members of it. For indeed 
at this very time it must be recognised as the boundary line 
between the Old and the New, and in this respect the Baptist 
forms the bridge from the first to the second, that now the 
kingdom of heaven, with all its powers and possessions, is really 
already open to everyone that conquers it, and as it were seizes 
possession of it (for without such daring and effort no one can 
receive its treasures). But if it should now prove impossible 
to be altered, that the Baptist with his following, the farther 
the kingdom of God proclaimed by him has been developed since 
its commencement, should not meet it at last with the greater 
doubt, and that he should not remain upon liis own position, 
what in that case can be thought of the wisdom of the children of 
this w 7 orld, who will have neither the Baptist with his rigorous 
severity nor the Messiah now appearing with his gentle cheer- 
fulness, who make the most serious exceptions with respect to 
both the former and the latter, and indeed, even admire their 
own wisdom, in that they at the same time censure and rejest 
both, unlike as they are ! Truly, the divine wisdom which sent 
both men, and which these her over-wise children 2 desire to 
censure because she sent both, is best justified precisely on the 
part of these critics, in that they themselves do not know what 
they want, playing 3 childishly with the most serious things, 
never being satisfied, and in their constant thoughtlessness 
always becoming more and more unhappy. Oh, how long 
already, and how earnestly, had he himself sought in the 
most various ways to save this generation, if it could yet have 
been saved, and had not on the contrary been already fully 
devoted to destruction ! 4 * 


1 See ante , p. 128. 

2 A somewhat frequent figure, as 

culture and her children 
— i.e. those who boast of her, Hariri, 
p. 231, last line, ed. Sacy. 

3 The children’s game referred to was, 

according to all these indications, a game 

at riddles <3 in which the one 


half, which seated represented the judge 
and king, had to resign its seats if it 
had twice failed to guess what had been 
proposed to it by the other active and 
moving half — e.g., if it had understood 
neither the meaning of the piping nor the 
weeping, and acted accordingly. 

4 In so far such words as Matt. xi. 
20-24 could at that time really be uttered 
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In such words, passing judgment upon all the various human 
endeavours and divisions of the time, he expressed the pain he 
felt at the doubt of the Baptist which had now been declared. 
We do not, it is true, learn from these early and trustworthy 
narratives what John said to his disciples, and how he advised 
them when the reply of Jesus was brought to him, but we can 
easily infer what it was from the subsequent course of the 
history. Really the brief answer of Jesus was not very well 
adapted, even had that been its purpose, to at once set his 
doubts at rest ; and the deeper reflection which it was intended 
to provoke he might previously have used. He remained, 
therefore, according to all that we must infer even from this 
consideration, in his position of doubtful waiting. But his 
days were numbered. Soon afterwards , 1 without doubt, the 
fate above mentioned 2 overtook him in his prison; and unjust 
and cruel as this was on the part of its human cause, it can 
hardly be said that from a divine point of view it occurred too 
early. For what was truly new and creative in the work the 
Baptist had been called to found had now long since been in 
existence and continuous operation, even without liis own further 
labours ; and that which was really divine in his aims and 
labours, and which had been, indeed, a necessary, and in itself 
infinitely significant and productive link in the development of 
the general history of the true religion as it was just now 
putting forth its greatest efforts to attain its consummation, — 
this, as a true hero of God, he had in his day attained. The 
greatest day of his labours was that on which, as we have 
seen , 3 he baptised Jesus ; and the profoundest thing that his 
keen glance discovered was precisely this — that he recognised 
in Jesus the one man who could become the Messiah. But 
inasmuch as he did not recognise the one right way by which 
Jesus could and really did become that which he hoped from 
him, the ways of the two men necessarily from that very moment 
tended nevertheless to separate farther and farther apart, though 
slowly and without the slightest human fault of the Baptist. 
He undoubtedly did not, during the few days still left to him, 
withdraw the doubt which had arisen within him during his 
long imprisonment, otherwise his disciples would not have con- 

in connection with the preceding ones ; all required by their scope ; but it is not 
and they contain already almost the same contrary to their meaning that his death, 
final judgment upon Galilee as was at last as Mark yi. 14-30 mentions, occurred be- 
uttered Matt, xxiii. 37 over Jerusalem. fore the return of the Twelve from their 
1 The Collected Sayings probably made mission, 
no mention of the death of the Baptist, 2 Pp. 199 sq. 

inasmuch as such a mention was not at 3 Pp. 191 sq. 
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tinued his work and his whole way of regarding the future as 
we know they really did . 1 So he died, continuing in the doubt 
which had befallen him late in his career, and attesting for us 
in dying how difficult it really was to rise to the elevation of 
Christ, were it even by no more than an immovable faith ; and 
certainly this was at that time infinitely more difficult than it 
is now, or than it became even in the Apostolic age. After his 
death in the prison had become known, his disciples fetched 
away his body, to pay to him the last honours ; many disciples 
continued faithful to his teaching and his hope, although 
abandoning the special hope in Jesus ; and precisely after his 
outward history was finished, his disciples could with the more 
determination gather together again and agree amongst them- 
selves as to what had then to be done in order to continue his 
work as they understood it. In Israel generally, also, his 
memory continued as an ennobling influence . 2 But no one 
had even before his death passed so correct a judgment re- 
garding him, and stated so purely and clearly what was divine 
in him, as the man in whom he came at last to doubt, and whom 
by this doubt he troubled ; and whatever was of an immortal 
nature in his work could be preserved for all time in Christianity 
only, and has thus been preserved. 

Important and instructive, however, as it is, that we are so 
fully informed in this manner regarding this final phase of the 
inner life of the Baptist by means of the valuable remains of 
the Collected Sayings, it is at the same time no less certain that 
this gradual darkening of the now setting star of the Baptist 
which had once shone so brightly, had no great significance as 
regards the pure truth of the now completely risen sun of 
Christianity, and indeed could henceforth exert but little in- 
fluence upon its further development. It is the dark side of 
the Baptist, of importance for complete and truthful history, in 
itself instructive like everything in the life of a great hero of 
the race, but for the simple Christian friend and admirer of 
the Baptist rather to be left in obscurity and to be passed over 
in silence. We cannot therefore be surprised that the former 
disciple of the Baptist himself, the Apostle John, does not in 
his Gospel refer either to the death or to the slight previous 
darkening of the mind of the Baptist. He does not deny what 
the earlier Gospel histories had said about it, but is disinclined 
to speak about it in his own, and prefers to give greater pro- 
minence than even the earlier narratives had done to every truly 


See below. 


24 See p. 79. 
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Christian characteristic that could be recorded of the Baptist, 
inasmuch as the disciples of John at that time undoubtedly pre- 
ferred to pass over precisely the noble words which the Baptist 
had spoken about Jesus after his baptism, and held with exclusive 
partiality only by his last obscure and doubting words . 1 


(c) The return of the Twelve and their fresh practical training. 

Not very long after that painful experience which Christ 
was not spared, he was destined to make another of a joyful 
nature which was adapted to cast a far-reaching ray of sunlight 
into the whole boundless future of his life-work. The Twelve 
returned and made a report to him of everything that they had 
seen, taught, and done : they were greatly rejoiced at the good 
results of their labours, particularly that they had even begun 
to learn to exorcise the evil spirits after the manner and in 
the name of their Master. It is true he could not express his 
approval of their joy without adding restriction and warning ; it 
was the joy of tyros, and might easily prove dangerous to them- 
selves. For long ago he had in spirit beheld ‘ Satan falling 
from heaven as lightning ,’ 2 which, when it has once fallen, can 
do no further harm, and need not be feared ; this is precisely 
the truth of the kingdom of God now begun, that the power of 
Satan has in it been overcome, and he has fallen as from heaven, 
where he could mysteriously and by pure surprise injure men, 
upon the earth, where he can now be easily seen and avoided as 
a visible being. Christ himself has experienced quite otherwise 
and much earlier than they this victory over the power of 
Satan, indeed he first made it possible; in so far, therefore, 
the present joy of the Twelve at their power over the evil 
spirits is like that of novices. But all joy of that nature, 
justifiable as it may be, is the more perilous to novices inas- 
much as it may easily provoke human pride in them and make 
them too confident. A man, therefore, should not rejoice and 
take courage at his victory over a hostile power, but therein 
alone, that he knows by faith that he is a member of the 
kingdom of heaven, and in spirit feels assured that he does 
not occupy a hostile attitude towards the pure divine powers. 
With such words and suitable figures 3 did he then moderate 

1 In this silence of the fourth Gospel, similar sense Rev. xii. 9, and in the 
therefore, there is not remotely involved latter passage is simply more graphically 
a reason for denying its Apostolic author- worked out. 

ship. 3 Luke x. 18-20. 

2 A figure which is repeated in a very 
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the first overflowing joy of the Twelve, just as he does this 
everywhere in similar instances, and henceforth the more 
frequently in proportion as they began to labour more in- 
dependently. 

Nevertheless, as soon as he has dismissed the Twelve and 
finds himself more alone, the bright sunshine which the ex- 
perience of the commencing independence and gladness of the 
Twelve in active service for the kingdom of God had let in upon 
his soul is again reflected by him in unrestrained utterance ; 
and as if he should now involuntarily himself supply an example 
of that pure joy before God which, as he had just skid in the 
presence of the Twelve, is allowed to man, he rejoiced in prayer 
before God in the profoundest emotion of his spirit and in a 
bright clear outlook into all the future, thanking God that He 
had revealed the truth of the kingdom of God, now actually 
begun upon the earth, to those who like his disciples might 
rather be regarded as the still infant souls of the age, only that 
they possessed precisely sufficiently innocent minds to be still 
capable of receiving pure truths and to become genuine mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God, which was misunderstood by the 
wise and understanding of the time, and even by the Baptist. 
For parents there is no purer joy than that of seeing how the 
first germs of higher divine thought and work seek with glad 
eagerness to expand and develop : but still purer and brighter 
must have been that joy when Jesus perceived how the seed of 
the kingdom of God germinated in his disciples and his own 
spirit was about to be rejuvenated in them. His one endeavour 
with regard to them during this period had been to preserve 
their spirit from all the stereotyped errors and antiquated per- 
versities of the time, and to make it receptive for the truths of 
the kingdom of God on the earth, and able and strong to labour 
in it, that they might confront this world as innocent children 
who were at the same time unyielding and diligent for the 
kingdom of God ; he now saw the first fruits of his purest 
wishes and his most intense efforts - ripening, was the more 
easily able to console himself at being misunderstood even by 
such men as the Baptist, and already in spirit foresaw more 
certainly the whole future development of his eternal life-work. 
And we need not ask how such joyful outbursts of his thanks- 
giving before God, and of his profoundest prophetic anticipa- 
tion, as the Collected Sayings here present them , 1 could be 
heard by others and so at length recorded ; his mind was not so 
divided between God and men, and his most secret meditations 
1 See Die drei ersten Evang. pp. 314 sq. 
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and utterances were not so hidden from even the most intimate 
of his disciples, that they could have remained doubtful to them 
also, particularly when they concerned so directly and so 
deeply as in this case the foundation of his whole work on the 
earth. 

But in spite of these first results of already such a joyful 
nature which had attended the independent mission of the 
Twelve, Jesus did not consider it as yet opportune to send 
them out again at once upon fresh missionary journeys, as if it 
were his purpose to attract with greatest rapidity as many men 
as possible into his circle. On the contrary, he now again 
gathered them more closely around himself, inasmuch as they 
had yet so much to learn regarding the higher things of faith and 
their proper conduct in the midst of the difficult circutnstances 
of their life. Mark has again made, in the more connected 
history of one or two days, a description similar to that which 
we found in him in the previous period , 1 describing this time 
how Jesus at this climax of his whole public life worked both 
for the Twelve and for the great mass of the people, and how 
he then appeared to them. But John 2 desires in this connection 
above all to expound and illustrate one of the most memorable 
utterances which Christ made on the occasion of the most 
important of the occurrences which are narrated at this point 
by the earlier Gospels : and it is really as if on reading the 
earlier Gospels, or rather one of them only (Mark), he purposely 
translated himself into all the circumstances of those days so as 
to realise them most vividly, in order that he might be able the 
more faithfully to report concerning the great utterances which 
Jesus then made. Thus at this point the two principal veins of 
Gospel narrative meet, in order from this height of the whole 
public work of Jesus to flow more and more abundantly, but 
each in its own living stream. John also adds here, by way of 
supplement, and casting a bright light upon the entire chrono- 
logical sequence of the history, that the Passover was precisely 
at that time at hand . 3 As we can now understand those occur- 
rences somewhat more in detail from the two sources taken 
together, they would take place somewhat as follows. 


1 P. 278. 

2 John ch. vi. ; in connection with 
Mark vi. 30-56. 

3 The remark John vi. 4 was intended 
simply to define the time more nearly, 
nothing more : this is conveyed by the 
meaning and the position of the remark, 
and it can be inferred besides from the 


way in which the times of the feasts are 
always uniformly and intentionally men- 
tioned in this G-ospel generally ; but it was 
necessary on account of the subsequent 
mention of the Feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2, 
that the Passover should be here expressly 
mentioned {ante, p. 281). 
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When the Twelve gathered around Jesus again, he desired 
to hold converse and intercourse with them for a time in a 
more retired place, inasmuch as the people who were going 
in and out seeking assistance from him where he then stayed 
for some time, were always such a large multitude that he could 
not there consider anything with them apart, and indeed the 
Twelve with himself scarcely found there leisure quietly to take 
any food . 1 Accordingly he then with them entered the boat, 
which was always by the Lake in readiness for such passages, 
that he might seek a more solitary place on the shore : but 
those of the great crowd who were seeking his help and teach- 
ing had at the first glance at the departing boat soon divined 
its goal, hastened quickly on foot to the place, and even antici- 
pated those who landed from the boat. Thus Mark narrates : 2 
and without doubt this place, which is not once even more de- 
finitely mentioned by him, must be conceived as situated on the 
same shore and not very far from Capernaum, and as one often 
visited by Jesus on previous occasions, since we may properly 
suppose that the people on foot sought to get there before him 
also because they knew that he had previously often been there. 
We may therefore properly suppose a locality near Bethsaida 
on the north-west of the Lake . 3 4 However, he might have 
reasons for not making a long stay now precisely in the Galilean 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, as we shall soon see further, 
and we suppose that he sailed as soon as possible thence to the 
opposite shore. When John, therefore, supposes forthwith a 
locality on the further shore of ‘ the Lake of Galilee of Tibe- 
rias , 54 he thus related this from definite recollection, but 
compressing everything into a briefer form ; every excuse for 
seeking to deny which is wanting . 5 He thus went with the 


1 The words ouSe <pay€7v evicalpovv, 
Mark vi. 31, as referring to the Twelve 
with Christ, are thus explained also from 
iii. 20. 

2 Mark vi. 33. 

3 See ante, p. 252. 

4 John vi. 1 : it might thus be called 
in distinction from the more northern 
smaller lake, as far as which also Galilee 
still extended ; but in that case the 
name ‘Lake of Tiberias/ John xxi. 1, 
would be shorter. 

5 With this supposition accords per- 
fectly well that the subsequent return 
sail was to Bethsaida, according to Mark 
vi. 45 ; and it is, as we have seen, p. 253, 
safer always to suppose in the Gospels, 
wherever at all possible, that the western 
Bethsaida is intended. When accord- 


ingly Luke ix. 10 speaks of the solitary 
place itself for which Jesus now sailed as 
situated near Bethsaida, that is quite ap- 
propriate, and Luke may still have read 
this name in his Mark at this place. In 
fact it is hard to suppose that Luke per- 
haps adopted here the name of the town 
simply from Mark vi. 45, although it 
may be allowed that already Matt. xiv. 
13 found in Mark no definite name to the 
locality. And it is equally plain that the 
M'pharsho , with some other ancient docu- 
ments, omitted the name here simply be- 
cause it was not found in the other 
Gospels. With regard to all these con- 
siderations, it is a great disadvantage 
that the long passage after Luke ix. 1 7 
from Mark, referred to in Die drei ersten 
Evang. i. 96, in which were included the 
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Twelve to a solitary place in the chain of hills on the eastern 
shore . 1 

But neither here could he be much alone with the Twelve : 
and seized with compassion for ‘ the sheep having no shepherd/ 
he devoted himself here again in teaching and healing to the 
necessities of the masses of the people. Thus engaged, he and 
the multitude that hung about him were overtaken by the 
coming evening : and the Twelve reminded him that he should 
dismiss the people in time, that they might go into the sur- 
rounding villages and buy there food for themselves. But he, 
who had thus far satisfied them so much with higher food that 
they hung upon him as if they had forgotten time and place, 
wishes in this unexpected appearance of want, to impart to 
them also food of a lower kind : and inquires of the shrewdly in- 
telligent Apostle Philip where bread can be bought for them ; 2 
but Philip supposes that it is hardly possible for a large sum of 
money to buy enough for the five thousand people. As mean- 
while Andrew finds at a food-seller’s in the neighbourhood five 
loaves and two fishes, Jesus considers even this small supply as 
sufficient to feed the great multitude in this solitude, commands 
them to sit down, takes the food and divides it, as in faith and 
thanksgiving he looks up to heaven, and they are not only all 
satisfied, but there remain most abundant fragments after the 
meal. Thus he satisfies, infinitely more than the Twelve 
hitherto understand and at all conjecture, the necessities of the 
needy ; and if the power of his spirit is surprising, the whole 
occurrence is intended only to teach his genuine disciples how 
much the higher faith is still wanting to them, that faith which 
least of all doubts genuine love when want is great, and which 
when connected with that love redoubles everything in glad 
giving and distribution, and suddenly there is abundance instead 
of want. 

We have here, therefore, a similar narrative to that of the 
wedding feast at Cana : 3 only that in the present instance 
the miracle is greater in proportion as the labours of Christ 


words Mark vi. 45, is now at all events 
wanting in Luke. But on the supposi- 
tion that Luke found the word in his 
Mark we must suppose that now between 
Mark vi. 33 and ver. 34 a sentence has 
been lost which stated that Jesus did not 
desire at that time to stay longer near 
Bethsaida than his most necessary busi- 
ness required, but took boat from thence 
to the eastern shore. 

1 According to John vi. 3, 15. 

VOL. VI. 


2 When John vi. 6 supposes that Jesus 
put this question to Philip merely to 
prove him, that is a view of this Apostle’s 
of an utterance originally made by Jesus 
similar to that described above, p. 256 
sq. ; it was only after a late recollection 
of it that such an interpretation could 
arise under the feeling of the greatness of 
Christ which was then before the mind of 
an Apostle. 

3 Ante , pp. 249 sq. 
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generally have grown since their first commencement, and 
now include within their scope many thousands. And in this 
case we are able also without difficulty to prove how old and 
firmly established the narrative is. For essentially the same 
narrative, varying only in a few unimportant circumstanced, is 
brought even by so early an Evangelist as Mark into his series 
of narratives at another and somewhat later place : 1 but in the 
latter instance also, which is very important and a sign of its 
real origin and early date, its scene is the same solitary region 
on the eastern shore of the Lake, and as regards everything that 
concerns the Twelve and their weak faith, accords so perfectly 
with the first account that we cannot possibly suppose that in 
the material sense the occurrence really took place twice. And 
this reminiscence belongs undoubtedly to the earliest stratum of 
Gospel narratives, received early a more definite form, but was 
soon retold so variously as regards minor points that a collector 
like Mark, who put together all the narratives he met with, 
could at the same time adopt and suitably place in two distinct 
groups of narratives two somewhat differing forms of it, as if 
the occurrence itself had been repeated. We cannot now state 
more definitely what was the first occasion giving rise to a nar- 
rative which really simply teaches, in addition to what has al- 
ready been said, how Jesus with the smallest material resources, 
but infinitely more still by his spirit and his word and prayer, 
most marvellously satisfied physically also all those who came to 
him on that evening as to their fatherly provider , 2 and how the 
spiritual blessing may naturally be followed by the physical. 
Probably also the infinitely blessed feeling of the higher satis- 
faction given by the bread of life which the disciples ate after 
Christ’s resurrection, as broken and distributed to them by 
the Lord himself, had insensibly a great influence upon the 
very peculiar development of the tradition, as if Christ himself 
while still on the earth had once broken and distributed with 
his blessing such marvellously satisfying bread of life to a great 
multitude of people . 3 

1 Mark viii. 1-9: Matt, also repeats form of narrative, Mark vi. 52, viii. 14-21, 

both narratives from Mark, and in Luke the singularly high significance of this 
the second is wanting simply on account bread of life is also brought strongly for- 
of the great hiatus before mentioned ward on other occasions. It is further 
(p. 336), which occurs in his Gospel pre- undoubtedly on this account that the bless- 
cisely after this narrative. ing and breaking of the bread is always 

2 Precisely this meaning was evi- so distinctly mentioned, Mark vi. 41, viii. 

dently most present to the Apostle 6. Neither can John, ch. vi., have arbi- 
when he says, John vi. 5, eirdpas oltu 6 trarily brought forward the relation of 
’I rjcrovs .... Kcd Oeao’dp'evos 8 ti 7ro\vs this bread to the purely heavenly food 
8x^os epxerai irpbs abrdv. , (see below). In this way too the develop- 

3 Precisely therefore in the earliest ment of the similar narrative of the wine 
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But it is not surprising, after such a day of most unex- 
pected and intense labour, that he desired in the evening to 
be alone ; moreover, according to John, there was the excite- 
ment of the masses, who desired to claim him and ‘make of him 
a king,’ accordingly to drag him down from his pure elevation 
to the low level of the life of that time : thus seductive is the 
reception of physical benefits. But only the more zealously 
does he withdraw from them, urges the Twelve to row back to 
Bethsaida , 1 dismisses the people and departs alone into the hills 
for solitary prayer. There from his elevation, with his watchful 
eye he discerns them towards morning 2 contending with a con- 
trary wind in the middle of the Lake : 3 to note this and rescue 
them is with him one act, and even to the midst of the sea reaches 
his delivering arm of love. But his presence and his approach- 
ing help are so greatly mistaken, particularly in the dark night, 
that they suppose the form which hastens over the water to their 
help, and indeed almost past them , 4 is only an apparition, and 
instead of meeting him with higher faith are simply terrified 
at him. So little, therefore, were they as yet habituated to 
higher faith in great mortal peril, in spite of all their previous 
experiences ! Not until he himself entered the boat and 
addressed them reassuringly was, according to the earlier nar- 
rative, the wind stilled : and then their amazement at the storm 
was changed into a still greater amazement at the power of 
their Master. Into the somewhat later form of the narrative, 
as the present Gospel of Matthew explains it , 5 there is inter- 
woven a mention of the behaviour of Peter towards Christ in 
this great mortal trial, as generally from this time forth this 
special relation between that Apostle and his Master is often 
referred to, and as it cannot be doubted that Christ precisely 
from his present elevated relation to the Twelve always directed 
special attention to the attitude of Peter as the most highly 
esteemed and most powerful character amongst the Twelve, 
and that he sought to train him above all the others to a really 
rock-firm faith. In this sense accordingly it was narrated on 

{ante, pp. 249 sq.) can be explained. Fur- discourse of Jesus with the Synagogue of 
ther, comp. what has to be said on this Capernaum as with the chief scene on other 
point in the next volume. occasions of such Galilean discourses. 

1 It has but little significance that 2 ‘ About the fourth night-watch, 
Matt. xiv. 22 quite omits this name from Mark vi. 48: not narrated by John so 
Mark vi. 45. But John vi. 17, 24, 59 uses graphically. 

for it immediately Capernaum, in this 3 This is, ‘ when they had rowed 
case also simply abbreviating the narra- twenty-five or thirty stadia,’ John vi. 19. 
tive (as appears from what follows) ; and 4 This is implied in the words teal 
John might prefer according to vi. 59 to %0e\eu TrapeKdcw avrovs, Mark vi. 48, 
name Capernaum at once, because he which the last author of Matt, omits, 
preferred to connect the following long 5 Matt. xiv. 28-31. 
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this occasion also that Peter recognised before any others 
the nearness of the Lord as he was approaching even over the 
sea to their help, and desired for the strengthening of his own 
faith to walk with him likewise upon the waves of the sea and 
thus to meet him, but that when this had been permitted to 
him by the Lord he was seized in the midst of the danger by 
fear, and found refuge only in the outstretched hand of his 
Lord. An exceedingly expressive illustration also of the entire 
subsequent behaviour of Peter ! But John narrates quite briefly 
in conclusion, evidently carrying out most fully the original 
significance of the tradition, that the Twelve had desired to 
receive him into the boat, but at that moment it flew all the 
more swiftly with the suddenly favouring wind to the land . 1 So 
favourably operates even his simple presence, and how little 
does he himself need human help ! And thus this narrative 
precisely at this place undoubtedly teaches nothing else than 
how the Twelve must learn fearlessly to defy, when they are 
alone by themselves also, the greatest danger of the world , 2 
after they had learnt on the previous passage, as we have seen , 3 
to meet it first always in his immediate presence. 

However, when at last, according to the earlier narrative, 
they reach the shore and land after such perils in the night, 
they find themselves driven ‘into the land Gennesaret , 5 accord- 
ingly after all somewhat more to the south than Bethsaida, 
where they really desired to land . 4 But hardly have they landed 
there when he is here again recognised, and his hours and 
days slip away also in passing through these districts as fresh 
crowds needing his help in every form flock to him. With this 
the more connected illustrations by which the earlier narrative 
described the daily movements and occupations of Jesus during 
this period are brought to a close. 

But John desired in this case, taking as his basis a great 
utterance which he undoubtedly once heard Jesus make in the 
Synagogue of Capernaum before the assembled people, rather 
to present elaborately the great truth of what Christ meant 
by the eternal bread in opposition to such material food and 
physical eating, and the way by which man may receive such 
eternal bread. Accordingly, he relates further, that the next 

1 See now, more in detail, Die Jo- following narrative. 

hanneischen Schriften, i. 228 sq. 3 Ante, pp. 316 sq. 

2 This is plainly conveyed by the close 4 Thus the mention of the ‘land Gen- 

of the narrative, Mark vi. 52, which the nesaret,’ Mark vi. 53, Matt. xiv. 34, is 

present Matt, omits ; whilst John vi. 16- really most easily explained; and thus 

21 only briefly refers to this danger on the situation of the localities given above, 
the sea on account of the transition to the p. 336, is confirmed. 
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day people on the eastern shore, desirous of other benefactions 
of like kind, observed to their astonishment that the one boat 
in which Jesus had arrived with his disciples was no longer 
there, whilst Jesus himself also, who had nevertheless been 
seen the previous evening to retire into the hills, was no more 
to be found on that shore : that then, since there were acci- 
dentally other boats from Tiberias not far off and they wished 
to return, the people sailed in them to the western side and 
sought Jesus near Capernaum; that as they then curiously 
asked him, as in amazement, when he had then come thither, 
he himself, intuitively perceiving that they merely desired to 
enjoy further his material benefactions, and on that account 
followed him so eagerly, at once turned their attention in his 
discourse to the true bread of life, and subsequently, as they 
had taken offence, continued this discourse in the Synagogue 
itself of Capernaum . 1 

This great discourse itself is distinguished from the earlier 
long discourses in John simply by the fact that it is the first 
the subject-matter of which belongs to this period of the 
height of the public labours of Jesus. Only when the Messiah 
has already devoted himself with his entire spirit, his word 
and his work, to the world, as is now the case when his work 
has already made such progress, can it be maintained that his 
word as he now generally communicates it to the world, or 
indeed that he himself with his whole life and being as he 
has appeared in the world in his brightness, is when received 
in faith that truly satisfying bread which, unlike that material 
bread sought from him by the people, imparts endless life and 
immortality. The discussion here presented by John simply 
works out this thought in all its aspects, the short questions 
and objections, the doubts and astonishment of men, only 
serving, quite after John’s customary manner, more strongly 
to confirm the great truth itself in its utmost consequences , 2 
and every interruption of Christ’s discourse bringing out more 
clearly its meaning to its loftiest climax. The eternal bread 
alone, as it is now presented to men , 3 must be obtained, namely, 
by faith in him who offers it , 4 that faith which, without re- 

1 That is, we may probably best sup- people, according to .John vi. 30, after all 

pose from John vi. 59, comp, with vv. 24, the signs which had just been given, 
25, that the second part of the discussions should immediately demand one again, 
here recorded, vv. 41--59, is meant to 3 John vi. 26, 27 : we distinguish here 
belong to the Synagogue, since the first the constituent parts of the thought ac- 
part ^ is appropriate only for the first cording to the plan of its development, 
meeting of Jesus and the people. as they are presented plainly enough 

2 It is therefore better not to seriously even in outward form, 

raise here such questions as why the 4 Vv. 28, 
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quiring physical miracles, knows that that is alone the celestial 
bread which, coming from heaven in quite a different way from 
the manna of Moses, communicates life to the world , 1 and that 
this bread of life is the true properly understood Messiah 
himself . 2 If it appears too incomprehensible or too loftily 
uttered, that the Messiah himself is this bread of life, it must, 
on the contrary, be maintained as a further consequence (and 
with this the discourse, as in a second higher stage, passes on 
even to the explanation of the mystery of sacrifice, as the 
Apostolic age saw this perfected in Christ), that if the true 
Messiah is such simply thereby that he gives his flesh and 
blood for the life of the world, precisely this flesh , 3 yea, this 
blood , 4 is alone the food from heaven giving immortality, 
without eating and drinking of which no man can receive the 
true life. But inasmuch as the thought of this discourse 
passes thereby insensibly into the time when Christ had already 
really sacrificed his life for the world, and could not therefore 
be easily understood by hearers previous to that time, it takes 
a turn of itself at the end by the question, whether its truth 
will then be still doubted when Christ has actually been 
glorified by death and resurrection, and when faith will be 
much more difficult, inasmuch as everything material will dis- 
appear, and unbelief also will be much less excusable, inasmuch 
as then the highest conceivable miracle will have been accom- 
plished ? Only he whom the spirit moves by faith can compre- 
hend this at any time ; 5 and at least the Twelve, with Peter at 
their head, are ready thus to believe, although Christ himself 
knows better than they how difficult this faith is in its actual 
manifestation, even amongst themselves ! 6 Thus this discus- 
sion, inasmuch as it is the first belonging to such an elevation 
of the entire public work of Christ, conducts completely up to 
that summit of all knowledge and conception of him where 
only the firmest and highest faith is adequate to enable the 
climber to stay, and where precisely for that reason unbelief is 
so easy even amongst those who desire to reach the elevation. 
And great as is the freedom used by John in the reproduction 
of this long discourse and discussion, really from this time, 


1 Vv. 30-33. 

2 Vv. 34-40. 

3 Vv. 41-51. 

4 Vv. 52-58: the words of these two 

members, or of the second main section, 
are unintelligible if we do not think in 

connection with them of the flesh and 
blood of Christ as it was regarded in the 


Apostolic age ; hence the subsequent turn 
and limitation of the thought, vv. 60-65, 
becomes intelligible in this way alone. 

5 Vv. 60-65; with ver. 62 comp. viii. 

28. 

6 Vv. 66-71 ; with which John pre- 
sents in his way what is narrated in the 
earlier Gospels Matt. xvi. 16-19. 
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according to the earlier Gospels also, the point on which every- 
thing turns is essentially belief or unbelief in the Messiah 
who has now already almost sufficiently shown himself, but par- 
ticularly that higher faith with which the Twelve and all who 
approach similarly near to him must become familiar, and 
which is quite another faith than that of the first beginners 
and those who merely seek his assistance. 

3 . The continually increasing and extended journeys with the 

Twelve . 

But whilst the training of the Twelve to become the nucleus 
of a true Community of the perfect religion was being thus 
incessantly prosecuted at this time by Jesus with growing- 
success, the sultry clouds of the tempest of death were already 
gathered above his head in increasingly threatening masses. 
For however much he sought in this period still granted to 
him to confine himself, as we have seen , 1 purely to the training 
of the Twelve and to leave to the world no excuse for making 
opposition to him, this world nevertheless perceived more and 
more plainly that even his most quiet and silent work really 
threatened its very existence with the most weird peril. And 
if this peril might still seem to it but very obscurely impend- 
ing when it was necessary to describe it more particularly, 
the world involuntarily felt its magnitude to be so much the 
greater, inasmuch as everything that proceeded from him, 
even the smallest and most useful things for suffering humanity, 
always proceeded at the same time from an entirely different 
spirit than that which animated the prevailing powers at the 
time. There is not another utterance which describes more 
briefly and plainly this entire situation as it had gradually 
been developed than that which, according to John , 2 he himself 
made during this period to those who did not occupy exactly a 
hostile position towards him but still were indifferent and un- 
sympathetic — ‘ The world cannot hate you , but me it hateth , 
because I testify of it that its works are evil.’ It was not neces- 
sary that he should even so much as testify this aloud in so 
many words : his whole life and labours and every slightest 
simple utterance of his lips bore this testimony. 

It was about this time that his immediate ruler, Antipas, 
occupied his mind for the first time particularly with regard to 
him. Antipas had undoubtedly heard of him previously ; his 

1 Pp. 295 sq. 
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deeds of healing more than his teaching had long ago spread 
his name through the land ; but it is not at all surprising, 
according to what we have seen before , 1 that the masses of the 
people formed very different conceptions of his real character, 
and sought to explain the enigma of his appearance in very 
various ways. In any case the general popular understanding 
looked for something unusual and wonderful in him ; but the 
last conclusion to which many came, as we have seen , 2 was 
that he was the Messiah. But everybody could easily know 
that he and several of his nearest disciples were from the 
school of the Baptist, or at all events that his aim was similar 
to that of the Baptist, and that he accomplished more in pur- 
suance of it than John. Thus many supposed that he was the 
promised Elias; others that he was at least Jeremiah risen 
from the dead ; 3 others were satisfied to regard him simply as 
some prophet, without beholding in him the resurrection of 
one who was dead . 4 But the most alarming idea of him was 
that which now formed itself in the mind of Antipas : he 
feared that in Jesus the Baptist whom he had slain was risen 
again, and that this was the explanation of his miraculous 
powers . 5 Thus the evil consciousness of his own guilt allied 
itself in his mind with the obscure superstition of the time; 
and in such a breast as his how far was this tormenting view of 
Jesus from the command to throw him likewise into prison and 
to execute him as he had executed the Baptist shortly before ? 
or if he did not do this at once, he abstained from it for the 
time undoubtedly onty from a dark uneasy dread, just as from 
this he suffered the Baptist to lie so long in prison. But he tried 
at least the cunning trick of a fox at this very time, in order 
that he might remove him from his territory. Some Pharisees 
were induced, with apparently good intentions, to advise him 
to depart, inasmuch as the Tetrarch sought to kill him . 6 The 
words which he then sent back to c this fox/ who had thus not 
even openly applied to him, have an unmistakable similarity 
to those in which, as we have seen , 7 he answered the last 
deputation of the Baptist. He declared briefly what the pre- 
sent duty of his life was, and that he would not suffer himself 
to be hindered in its prosecution, plainly as the Divine voice 
foretold to him that he would soon enough be obliged to leave 
Galilee, not from fear of Antipas, but for wholly different reasons. 

1 Pp. 229 sq. xvi. 1 4, and the remarks above, pp. 127 sq. 

2 P. 230. 5 Mark vi. 14-16. 

3 Comp. vol. v. p. 171, note 2. 6 Luke xiii. 31-33. 

4 Mark vi. 15, eomp. viii. 28, Matt 7 P. 329. 
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In reality, far more than this semi-heathen prince, it was 
the heads of the existing Hagiocracy itself, with their proud 
seat in Jerusalem and widely spread troops of Pharisees and 
other scholastics, whose hostility was constantly growing hotter, 
because their pretended religion was more and more reduced to 
straits by his perfect true one. His requirement was not, like 
that of the Baptist, simply a preparation for a new better time ; 
he required a prompt entrance upon the duties of the kingdom 
of God ; and he did not as the Baptist provoke by isolated 
rigorous utterances the wrath of the rulers of the world; he 
laboured calmly as a king in his own kingdom, which, though 
in the midst of the world, was still far above it. Accordingly, 
there was not kindled against him, as against the Baptist, a 
partial, a considerate and insulated wrath ; the Hagiocracy 
itself, as the great centre of the true religion as it had then 
been developed in its most rigid shape, according to all the 
defects which still adhered to it, felt that it alone was assailed 
most directly and most strongly by him, and could not as it was 
exist together with him if it sought to maintain itself against 
him. This Hagiocracy was the entire spiritual power of the 
nation of the true religion, and by that religion the profoundest 
power of the whole world at that time ; it had risen upon the 
basis of the most sublime truths, and, proud of an equally 
exalted and unparalleled history of many centuries, easily failed 
to see its own defects ; it had, a few years before, been suddenly 
attacked by the Baptist, and then it was far more closely 
pressed by this Galilean ; and it supposed that it would be able, 
by putting an end to the work of this man from Galilee, which 
did not seem difficult, to destroy also' his following, which was 
after all mainly Galilean. A measure, which they might sup- 
pose to be a mild one, had already been taken against him 
by the heads of the Hagiocracy, though it did not include for 
the present his public adherents ; they had, as we have seen , 1 
suspended over him the smaller excommunication ; and it ap- 
pears that they gradually included the Galilean Synagogues also 
within the range of this punishment, just as his public adherents 
also were from this time more and more seriously threatened 
with it, and to some extent already actually came under it . 2 
But since this punishment was not of much use to them, they 
caused him and his most intimate disciples to be more narrowly 
watched, that they might lay hold of matter for fresh accusations. 

1 Pp. 292 sq. 34, 35,xii. 42, comp.xvi. 1 ; but according 

2 W© see all this from the purely in- to the earlier Gospels also, Jesus does not 
cidental remarks John yii. 13, 21, ix. 22, again enter a Synagogue from this time. 
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This storm which now, notwithstanding all his innocence 
and all his reserve, rose against him with increasing violence, 
could not for a long time past have been unexpected by him ; 
he had from the very first known what he himself, and what 
the world sought ; and after he had laid the foundation of his 
Community, the most destructive sting of the world’s rage and 
the injury it could inflict had been extracted. But it was still 
necessary that he should evade its hostility as long as possible, 
that he might as long as possible continue the difficult work 
w T hich he had commenced in the formation of his Community ; 
for it has already appeared how much had yet to be done here 
subsequent to the first successful beginnings, and with how 
great difficulty the higher faith became quite habitual among 
his nearest disciples. Nevertheless, in consequence of the con- 
stantly growing suspicion and anger of his enemies on all sides, 
it was henceforth impossible that he should stay in one place 
in future for any length of time. Accordingly, from this time 
he undertook with the Twelve more frequent and more extended 
journeys, even as far as the more remote boundaries of the 
sacred land, and was able thus the more easily to habituate 
the Twelve, amid the numerous unforeseen events of every day, 
to that higher faith and that steadfastness of mind generally 
in which they were still lackiug, also at the same time to bring 
help to all the more people that were deserving of his kind 
assistance. Indeed, it is as if the spirit had urged him to visit 
quietly all the other chief parts of the entire country, to call 
which to the perfect true religion while there was time was 
his most immediate work. But the more his life-work thus 
approached completion, the more closely must he permit the 
Twelve also to glance both into the whole power and the true 
nature of the hostility of the world with its ruling authorities, 
and also into the divine necessity of his approaching death, 
which was quite clear to him alone; and if for the latter object 
brief hints in his more profound instructions sufficed, for the 
former object emphatic utterances were required on every suit- 
able occasion. We find that, for good reasons, the warnings 
of Christ against the perversities of the predominant schools 
became more frequent, intentional, and pointed only towards 
the end of his time; it is not until after his work has en- 
tered fully and clearly into the world, that the world on its 
part presents to him. increasingly pronounced opposition ; and 
it is only now that the Twelve also are sufficiently prepared 
more completely to understand and more justly to estimate this 
opposition. 
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a. The distant journeys in the North. 

They occupied, at all events, the entire summer of his last 
year ; and we know a good deal about them from Mark, only 
that the manner of narration peculiar to this Evangelist must 
not in this case either be overlooked. Christ still continued to 
prefer Galilee, and travelled through it with the Twelve in the 
most opposite directions, so that, besides the Decapolis, 1 he also 
touched the north-eastern neighbouring countries, which were 
then ruled over by the benign Tetrarch Philip ; especially as 
his residence in Galilee under Antipas grew constantly more 
insecure. The frequent passage of the Lake, and the constant 
journeys to the three different territories that bordered on it, 
show how hastily his foot had now to pass over the earth ; and 
undoubtedly we have in these perpetual crossings of the Lake, 
for the most part, quite reliable reminiscences. 

1. While he was still staying in the district of Gennesaret 
above referred to, 2 some Pharisees and Scribes just come from 
Jerusalem made it a reproach against him that his disciples did 
not strictly observe the laws regarding bodily purification; 3 
but he seized this occasion both to establish before them and 
the people generally, and particularly the Twelve, the true view, 
to regard everything pure or impure in relation to the inward 
man, and also to show the entire perversity of the Pharisaic 
doctrines and rules of life generally. 

He departed thence to the north-west, crossing the borders 
of the ancient city of Tyre, and entered a house with the in- 
tention of staying there somewhat longer, but desiring to remain 
quite unknown. However, a heathen woman, Greek by educa- 
tion, though born in that neighbourhood, soon hastened to him 
to beg from him as the Messiah, of whose power she had heard, 
the cure of her daughter, who was possessed by an evil spirit. 
At first he would have nothing at all to say to her; so much 
the more she clung to the Twelve, who were assembled before 
the house, so that even they, moved with pity, besought him to 
give her a decisive answer. Then he declared to her that he 
was not sent unto the heathen, but to ‘ the lost sheep of Israel/ 
who had a nearer claim upon his help: But as she succeeded 
in removing this obstacle also by the most modest humility, 
touched by such genuine faith he listened to her petition. So 

1 Ante , p. 317. able, inasmuch as it shows how Mark com- 

2 P. 340. posed such didactic passages independently 

3 See Antiquities , pp. 146 sq. The of the Collected Sayings, 
entire passage Mark vii. 1-23 is remark- 
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little, therefore, will he deny to the heathen either a share in 
his gifts and so keep them from his kingdom (for the latter is 
found wherever the former are in operation), if they, as is meet, 
overcome with a proportionately stronger faith the greater 
hindrances that separate them from it ! Indeed, it is as if he 
sought intentionally to give a plain example of this, in that he 
turned into these districts with a mainly heathen population. 
We met, however, with a quite similar case above. 1 

The journey was then continued still further northwards 
into the ancient territory of Sidon, as far as ever portions of the 
people of Israel had once settled in these districts which had 
been again occupied principally by heathen. But thence he 
turned back again in a south-easterly direction, going probably 
to the north of the Lake of Galilee over the Jordan, then east 
of the latter into the district of the Decapolis, accordingly 
likewise amongst a principally heathen population. Here he 
healed a deaf and dumb man, according to a process of healing 
which was above referred to ; 2 but it was in vain that he for- 
bad most earnestly those who had brought the man to him to 
be healed to say nothing of the cure ; from astonishment they 
could not refrain. A second feeding of the multitude, of which 
we have already spoken, 3 is also placed in this region. 

2. Passing over from the eastern side of the Lake, he went 
into c the parts of Dalmanutha/ by which probably south- 
western Galilee is meant. 4 The Pharisees did not leave him here 
either in peace : they demanded of him a sign, but only to lead 
him into temptation. He refused decidedly to consider such 
demands of unbelief as it appeared under the mantle of faith, 
and explained, probably at that time with special purpose, how 
such demands of miraculous signs were generally to be esti- 
mated. The Collected Sayings, and still more John, interpret 
very clearly the sense of his answers to such demands : but no 
utterance of this kind from his mouth readily took deeper hold 
than this — c only one great sign will be given to this generation 

1 P. 313 ; compare also pp. 265 sq., Supposing that Magedan (comp. Die drei 

268 sq. erstcn Evang. i. pp. 330 sq.) is identical with 

2 Pp. 224 sq. Megiddo, as this appears in Josephus also, 

3 P. 338. Ant. viii. 6. 1, ix. 6. 3 inmost MSS. written 

4 It is true Jerome de loc, Hebr. sup-, with one 5, and as theM’pharsho here sup- 

poses that the Magedan , which is found poses Megiddo, then probably Dalmanutha 
instead of Dalmanutha Matt. xy. 39, was is only the Galilean way of pronouncing 
near Gerasa on the other side Jordan in the name of the town where ac- 

which case Ma/ceS 1 Macc. v. 26, 36, . . 1 # 

might be compared ; but according to cording to the Mishna iv. 9, 

Mark yii. 31, comp. viii. 13, 22, 27, we HID!' xvi. 6 many Jews dwelt, and which 
cannot in the case of viii. 10 think of any on account of its numerous vineyards must 
district not on the western side of Jordan, probably be sought in southern Galilee. 
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sorely against its own will, but on that account the more sur- 
prisingly and overwhelmingly, the sign of the ancient prophet 
Jonah . 51 Just as this prophet returned from the depths of the 
sea that he might both by his own person and his remarkable 
history speak the more powerfully as a witness for the truth of 
his words, so he also will after his visible destruction return 
only to speak to this generation with stronger words : this 
idea, the truth of which we shall see fulfilled marvellously 
enough, had now long been certain to his mind. 

Tired of such perverse demands, he escaped again over the 
Lake to the eastern shore : and the early narrative preserved a 
memorable utterance of his on this journey. They proposed to 
betake themselves again to that solitary district which has been 
already twice mentioned, on the eastern shore : but the Twelve 
had in the hasty departure taken only one loaf with them, and 
forgotten all other supplies : a circumstance first observed 
when they were in the boat. Thereupon he spoke to them of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Herodians, and how they must 
beware of it : so full was his heart still of displeasure at those 
who had made such perverse demands, who thereby only 
betrayed their own insincere hearts, whilst the members of the 
kingdom of God must always have as pure hearts as if they 
were constantly solemnising Easter with pure food after all the 
old leaven had been carefully put away. But they supposed 
that he meant, as they had forgotten to take bread, only to 
warn them against receiving any that had been leavened from 
the Pharisees : and for the third time they required the most 
earnest admonition to let such low considerations and cares go. 
For evidently this piece of narrative was intended to complete 
the series which had been begun with the two pieces referred 
to above : even a small loaf easily suffices for them all, and it 
is better to forget the too anxious provision for material things 
than to forget and misunderstand higher things . 2 

They would naturally stay for a time in this solitary place : 
when subsequently on the same side beyond the Jordan they 
went into a small town the name of which is now somewhat 
doubtful , 3 a blind man was brought to him, whom he healed, 

1 Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 29, 3 The ordinary reading Mark viii. 22 

30, all passages from the Collected Say- has Bethsaida : and it is to be regretted 
ings ; and although the words Matt. xii. that this entire narrative, vv. 22-26, has 
40 are first added in this particular form been omitted not only in Luke but also 
in our present Matt. (comp, on these words in Matt. If Bethsaida were the original 
vol. vi. p. 65 sq. [German]), yet the sense reading, we should have to consider the 
of the utterance is not doubtful. north-eastern place of this name was in- 

2 Comp, further the remarks above, tended, inasmuch as we saw that the 

pp. 337 sq. connection of the entire previous narra- 
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but in order to avoid attracting attention charged him strictly 
to remain at home and not even to let himself be much seen in 
his own village. 

8. From this place, keeping all along on the east of the 
Lake and the Jordan, he visited also the extreme north-east 
of Palestine, going on until he came where on the gradually 
rising mountain summits around the then newly built Caesarea 
Philippi, 1 the sources of the Jordan take Jheir rise; yet without 
entering this capital city, he stayed longer in the smaller villages. 
Thus far therefore had he now, if not as yet openly, still palpably 
enough, been pursued and chased by the rulers of the people of 
the true religion, driven to the furthest point of the land. The 
divine lot which had been determined for him revealed itself 
as regards its more precise course of fulfilment with increasing 
clearness to his soul’s gaze, and long ago he had prepared him- 
self for the worst; but he felt no less sure that it was high 
time to let even the worst and most painful expectations that 
he had formed concerning his own relation to the world become 
gradually clear to the Twelve also, in order that they might 
learn in due time the duties of the true members of the Com- 
munity of the perfect true religion in this aspect also. 

For the first time he now voluntarily raised in the circle of 
the Twelve the question regarding his own real nature : the 
various views which had been taken concerning him in 
Israel were discussed, but Peter expressed solemnly in the 
name of all his rock-firm conviction, that he was the Messiah. 
Certainly it is remarkable that John connects this solemn 
declaration of Peter, as was above indicated, 2 with an earlier 
occasion : however, there might easily be several such moments 
when this conviction more powerfully flashed through the 
hearts of the Twelve and also sought an enthusiastic expres- 
sion in outspoken words, although the various Evangelical 
narrators could have different views as to which of such 


tive pointed to the eastern shore, and 
cannot think of a passage of the Lake 
in connection with the words viii. 22, 
comp. iii. 20. But the northern Beth- 
saida cannot be supposed for the reason 
that at that time it had become, as we have 
seen, p. 72, a great flourishing town and 
could by no means be called a kwiat) as 
this is, ver. 26. Therefore the reading 
Bethany, which was found in ancient 
MSS., really appears more correct; we 
can then quite well suppose the same 
small place on the other side of the 
northern Jordan is meant, with which 


Jesus, as we have seen, p. 198, was ac- 
quainted from an early period. Indeed, 
as we know from John x. 40 comp. i. 28, 
that Christ really stayed here for some 
time in the last months of his life, it is 
very possible that Mark after his accus- 
tomed manner refers here to this stay 
occurring at so late a time, without fixing 
the time more definitely. In that case 
some points in the following narrative 
could be more particularly determined; 
comp, further below. 

1 Ante, p. 72. 

2 P. 342. 
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moments was the most exalted and memorable. The moment 
before ns was distinguished by the fact that Jesus himself 
called forth this confession without any outward inducement : 
but the great question had necessarily to be most seriously 
dealt with amongst them at some time, and at the right time 
he found within himself sufficient occasion to bring it forward. 

It could not be otherwise than that such a free joyous 
confession should also profoundly gladden his own soul: for 
the second time he thus experienced that pure joy which at 
an earlier period, as we have seen , 1 the joy of the Twelve in 
their and his life-work had prepared for him ; but while in 
that case they could exult over the success of their first essays 
in their work, now it was the pure faith which embraces the 
whole future and forms the condition of all higher gladness 
that declared itself by Peter’s inspired lips. Only when this 
faith exists has the basis of an exhaustless activity for the 
kingdom of God, and therefore for an endlessly fruitful activity 
in its Community, been really laid firm as a rock; and when 
this rock-firm faith now greeted him thus spontaneously and 
joyously from the midst of the Community of the perfect true 
religion which had now long been founded, there was afresh 
presented for him such a moment of purest joy, and indeed one 
of the most rapturous outlooks into the whole infinite progress 
of his Messianic life-work. And nevertheless, according to 
the Collected Sayings and the earlier form of Gospel narration , 2 
he strictly forbad them to speak of him as the Messiah, par- 
ticularly in such loud tones of joy ; on the contrary, he declared 
to them just then the profoundly painful and yet divinely deter- 
mined lot that awaited the Messiah in the world ; indeed, when 
Peter at the beginning of this unexpected turn of the con- 
versation immediately whispered in his ear, that he would do 
better not to speak of such things, so little did he suffer him- 
self to be hindered by this from perfectly clearly uttering 
everything which he had then to say, that on the contrary he 
at once openly repeated before all the Twelve the same painful 
anticipation in its deeper truth, and explained the duties which 
the kingdom of God imposes upon every one of its members 
in view of that and every similar great crisis. So little had 
he therefore raised that question as to the true nature of his 
appearance and authority in the world merely in order to call 

1 P. 333. 1 4 ; for this reason amongst others, that 

2 See Die drei ersten Evang . i. pp. 334 the reminiscence ix. 30, 31 only then 
sq. The original narrative of Mark pro- receives a perfectly natural and primary 
bably passed from 4u\£7riroi> viii. 27 after meaning. 

a few intermediate words at once to ix. 
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forth the above confession ; and thus closely is the painful fore- 
boding, which the same thought of the future produced, asso- 
ciated in his mind with the joyful anticipation which that 
confession called up; but thus clearly he brings forward the 
painful foreboding also, and prepares his friends to meet with 
the proper weapons the dangers he foresees. And similarly 
in the narrative in John , 1 above referred to, there is again 
nothing so closely associated in his mind with the joyful 
exclamations of the disciples as the thought of the dark lot 
of the betrayal which is already lying in wait amongst the 
Twelve. 

But the Twelve can listen to such painful forebodings 
and most solemn exhortations at most only in silence at 
present : and thus originates an oppressive contradiction be- 
tween that joyful faith of theirs in the great salvation about to 
arise in Jesus, and these his mournful forebodings. This con- 
tradiction cannot be reconciled by anything in their past 
experience ; yet to pure faith, to that faith which has already 
become firm as a rock, at least in the case of some of them, it 
becomes possible to overcome even this contradiction. The 
faith which is already permeated by the celestial truth and is 
again directed to it alone, is able nevertheless to behold as 
surely and certainly that glorification and that victory of a 
divine life-work which is still hidden by the darkness and 
calamities of time as if they had already been actually accom- 
plished. But in the present case the life-work of Christ on 
earth had then been in reality substantially completed with the 
rock-firm foundation of his Community, although the final 
conclusion, and as it were the outer covering of his work, had 
still to be added. Accordingly the inner grandeur and glorious 
perfection of his work had already been revealed ; and though 
its outward completion could as yet not be discerned by any eye 
of sense, the eye of the spirit could nevertheless already behold 
it ; and if that could not as yet be done easily, or constantly, 
or by many with equal clearness, still at all events in higher 
moments and by a few chosen spirits. Moreover, if spiritual 
things generally can at first only for brief moments be descried 
quite clearly and as shining in their heavenly glory, how mar- 
vellously surprising and entrancing is then the first moment 
of this splendour, when mortal man is, as far as he can bear it, 
for the first time surprised by the radiant image, that irresis- 
tibly comes before him, of the eternal consummation of the 


1 John vi. 70, 71. 
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kingdom of God, and what his spirit within already beholds as 
absolutely certain thus comes before him in radiance from 
without as well ! 

This is the greatness and the lasting significance of the 
story of the Transfiguration, which is properly introduced 
precisely at this point, when at all events the three most inti- 
mate disciples of Jesus behold him suddenly transfigured upon 
a high mountain , 1 whither he had taken them, and discoursing 
with Elias and Moses, and hear him proclaimed aloud as the 
Messiah by a celestial voice from the cloud that again carries off 
the two prophets. A second sublime moment after the baptism 
of Jesus has now become possible for the earth ; but if the 
heavens were opened for the first time at his baptism , 2 in this 
case they are opened much more gloriously to pour their light 
upon the earth. Elijah and Moses represent, as we have 
seen , 3 not only the most sublime, but also the most undying 
and eternal realities of the Old Testament : the Messiah now 
appears not simply ranked with them, but they owe their 
appearance on the earth to his transfiguration, and, moreover, 
they appear only that the message to the earth, as the final 
and eternal word from heaven, may not be simply as at the bap- 
tism, ‘ this is my beloved son!’ but also ‘ hear ye him ! 5 Upon 
this elevation of the Messianic history all this is no more 
too exalted ; we behold at one glance the entire extent of this 
development from that first moment of the baptism onwards, 
and we behold here at the same time, as in a prelude, the eternal 
transfiguration beginning, scarcely at all retarded by the few 
things that have yet to be completed on the earth. Thus in 
this case also the sublimest realities seek the forms that render 
them apprehensible, the most unutterable things seek expression 
in words : and everything of a lower nature that could give 
occasion to this reminiscence and these forms is here lost in the 
purest and brightest light of the skies. Moreover, the narrative 
incontestably belongs to the oldest stratum of Gospel narra- 
tion . 4 But if we, after two thousand years, should also with 
Peter indulge a desire to build tabernacles here, for us also the 
whole epiphany of glory would immediately vanish again, and 
nothing would remain from it but the warning, ‘unto him 
must ye hearken ! 5 5 And, moreover, it is in fact expressly said 
here, that not until after the resurrection did the three speak 

1 Which therefore, according to the 2 See ante , pp. 149 sq. 

above connection of events, is not meant 3 Pp. 123 sq. 

to be the Tabor (as was subsequently 4 See Die drei ersten Evang. i. 59 sq. 

generally supposed), but one of the high 5 These words from Deut. xviii. 15. 

mountains by the sources of the Jordan. 
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of tliis moment of heavenly light . 1 But even the early appendix 
to this narration shows how easy it could become to the in- 
spired gaze to behold the return of an Elijah into the world. 
For when the three, the narrative proceeds, questioned Jesus 
regarding the tradition of the Elijah 2 who was to precede the 
Messiah, he let this idea pass in its inner truth, but explained 
that if the Messiah must, according to the Scriptures, suffer 
many things and die, and this was now soon to take place, so 
his forerunner must in fact have come already similarly suffer- 
ing, that is, the Baptist, whom on another occasion he spoke of 
as being comparable with Elijah . 3 Thus certainly were all the 
ancient ideas and hopes, under the wholly new and creative 
fervour of Christian experiences and intuitions, melted down 
afresh into a new mould, and thus made to assume new forms. 
And then the case itself teaches that all such celestial words, 
though they are from the Old Testament, are still such as now 
resounded in the world with a divine power and truth which 
they had never possessed before, and the new truth of which 
had surely necessarily thus to be impressed on this new age at 
first with overwhelming force. 

Nevertheless, it was here shown by a very fully related ex- 
ample, how far the Twelve, particularly when the three favoured 
ones were absent, still remained, at all events in more difficult 
positions, short of what they ought to be. When he returned 
to them, he beheld them surrounded by many people and 
engaged in a violent dispute with the Scribes ; his appearance 
on the scene (as if he had been absent unexpectedly long) at 
once created a general movement, and the people hastened to 
salute him. Upon his inquiry for the cause of such a violent 
dispute, some one declared to him that he had brought his 
deaf and dumb son, who was afflicted with the demon of 
epilepsy, to the disciples to be cured, but they were unable to 
cure him : it may easily be supposed how the Scribes would 
then attack the disciples, and that the latter could with diffi- 
culty make any defence. Thereupon Jesus was seized with . 
deep pain, not so much at the disciples as at the unbelieving 
and perverse generation generally, from the perverse educa- 
tion of which however they suffered more than might fairly 
have been expected. The treatment of the case, which he 
himself at once begins, convinces him indeed of its uncommon 
difficulty, and on further inquiry he learns from the father that 

1 This detail, Mark ix. 9, 10, Matt, has scarcely given sufficient prominence 
xvii. 9, belongs undoubtedly to the ori- to it. 
ginal narration, although Luke ix. 36 2 See ante , p. 128. 

n Ante, p. 330. 
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his son suffered from Iris earliest childhood from this affliction : 
hut seized with compassion for the father, who eagerly declares 
the true faith in his healing power, he proceeds to the work of 
healing while he is still uninterrupted by the continually grow- 
ing multitude of the people, and after considerable labour the 
cure is effected. But to the disciples, who subsequently in the 
house question him as to the cause of their inability, he gives 
the explanation that they are still wanting in the full magic 
power of perfect faith, and how that kind of men can succeed 
in nothing really difficult, men of a kind who always set to 
work merely (as, for instance, the Pharisees do) with prayer 
and fasting, and suppose that they possess therein all the 
divine means of strengthening the spirit. 1 As applied to the 
present case, there was conveyed in this explanation simply the 
reproach, that they had too soon relaxed their believing zeal in 
healing labours, misled by their own tendency to doubt, and the 
perversity of the opposing Scribes ; that fasting and prayer were 
not to be regarded, as the schools of the time taught, as always 
adequate means of strengthening the spirit in difficult labours. 

4. Thus then, the last days and weeks that he could still 
spend in the north arrived. He travelled with the Twelve at 
that time much through Galilee in the proper sense, desiring 
to remain unknown as much as possible ; and his chief concern 
was to familiarise the Twelve more and more with the thought 
of his approaching end. 2 

Especially he made during these remaining weeks another 
visit to Capernaum, as if he found it most difficult to separate 
himself from that place particularly where he had once longest 
displayed his higher activity. It was there also where, accord- 
ing to the Collected Sayings, he yet seized in these remaining 
days every opportunity of showing, by both his own example 
and his word of instruction, how the members of the Community 
of perfect religion must act as regards questions about govern- 
ment, rank, and honour ; the Collected Sayings, at all events, 
use precisely this place for the purpose of putting together all his 

1 The end of this his explanation weaves prayer as specially important in 
is undoubtedly preserved in a much more his representation of the method of heal- 
original, complete, and plain form in ing ; just as Luke generally attaches 
Matt. xvii. 20, 21 ; in our present Mark great weight to the prayers of Jesus, 
ix. 28, 29, on the contrary, from the am- [In his Die drei ersten Evang. i. p. 341, 
biguity of the brief words, manifestly by the author says as regards Luke ix. 42, 
a slight change, the meaning is put upon Luke ‘ understood ver. 42, after the 
them, ‘this kind (of demon) can be ex- analogy of Mark i. 25, iii. 12, as if Jesus 
pelled by nothing else than prayer/ And had healed the child by rebuking the un- 
thus, it must be allowed, Luke already clean spirit (which, it may be supposed* 
understood these words, since although he was preceded by prayer to God.) ’] 
omits them entirely he still, ix. 42, inter- 2 Mark ix. 30, 31. 
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wonderfully profound utterances regarding such complicated 
circumstances of human life . 1 And undoubtedly he spoke about 
these questions most often and most distinctly in the somewhat 
later portion of this general period, just as he still continued 
everywhere until the very end of his life to illustrate particularly 
the higher duties of life which were required from his disciples. 
For the Community had first to be firmly founded and to have 
been some time in existence, before these duties of higher love 
could be successfully taught in it ; but now, after he had him- 
self, in the midst of his disciples, everywhere shown the power 
of higher love as inseparable from that of the truth, it was 
easy to teach this more difficult lesson also by means of plain 
examples. 

We will here expound only one example, not easy to be 
understood, which he spontaneously gave from his own and 
his disciples 5 relation to the existing government . 2 When with 
the Twelve he again visited Capernaum after a considerable 
absence, and had himself entered somewhat before them into 
the house which still continued open to him here, the collectors 
of the annual temple-tax , 3 who had probably long vainly waited 
for the arrival of the Master of these Twelve, who was all along 
properly a citizen of Capernaum, met on the way Peter and 
asked him, as the acknowledged primus of his disciples, whether 
their Master did not pay the two drachmas. It might be sup- 
posed that, as the Messiah, which he was already considered by 
many to be, and the opponent of the Scribes and the existing 
Hagiocracy, which he could be deemed to be, he probably did 
not intend to pay the tax ; and the precedent of the Master 
would in that case be binding on his disciples. Peter answered 
the question in the affirmative, indeed, but nevertheless had 
first to seek the decision of the Master himself. But as soon 
as he entered the house, Christ anticipated him with the ques- 
tion whether, in his opinion, the state-taxes would be paid by 
the relatives of the king or by strangers? Inasmuch as the 
taxes serve for sustaining the order of the state, falling accord- 
ingly into the hands of those who preserve this order, that is, 
of the king and his immediate servants, it follows that they who 
exist simply that they may govern and must obtain their live- 
lihood in governing, need not themselves pay taxes ; 4 thus in 

1 See the details in Die drei ersten officials now draw salaries instead, and 

Evang. i. pp. 342 sq. generally very large ones ; so that they 

2 Matt. xvii. 24-27. can easily pay back a portion of it. Corap. 

8 See ante, p. 42. Conseils de Nabi Efendi (Paris, 1857) 

4 If this rule has now been generally pp. 86 sq. 

altered, we must remember that state 
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Isx*ael the Levites paid no taxes, because, as standing nearest 
to Jabveh, their office was, according to the primitive constitu- 
tion of the nation, to maintain law and order in the state ; and 
the Romans paid none when they had become the masters of 
all other nations and had taken upon themselves the cares 
of government for them. Accordingly, Christ also, as the head 
of the true kingdom of God and of the new Israel into which 
the former Israel had passed, might be free from taxes, and they 
also who were nearest to him, and would have no need to con- 
cern themselves any more about the old system of things. But, 
to give no cause of stumbling, he nevertheless prefers from 
pure love to pay with his disciples the taxes, and to respect 
the existing government so far as it demands obedience only in 
such temporal things. And how easy is it really to obtain such 
worldly wealth so far as it is needed to pay, for instance, the 
demands of the tax-collector ! In the mouth of the first fish 
which Peter takes when he throws out his hook at the command 
of the Lord, he shall find a stater (that is, as equivalent to four 
drachmas , 1 sufficient to pay the tax for both !) It is not also 
narrated that this was done by Peter, and the tax paid in this 
way; the phrase is based upon well-known, though very un- 
common, examples of such ‘ finds ’ in fishes ; but it is often 
mentioned in the Gospels 2 how the blessing of the higher 
religion rests also upon all temporal gains. Thus, therefore, 
did Jesus regard the relation of himself and of his disciples to 
the temporal government . 3 

b. The autumn stay in Jerusalem. 

More and more restless, however, as the foot of Jesus now 
became, and much as he travelled about in the north with the 
Twelve, he had no desire after his last visit to Jerusalem at the 
feast , 4 and the subsequent founding of his Community, to make 
his way thither again. The Easter of this year had passed 
without his appearance there ; and the autumn feast was now 
approaching without presenting any signs of preparation for a 
journey thither. Why should he, without necessity, and before 
the time, revisit a place which he had found by experience in 
the past, and was still finding, was the seat of all possible 
hostility against him ? He had constantly, in the training of 
the Twelve and the most undisturbed prosecution possible of his 

by the narrative Matt. xxii. 15-22. 

4 See ante, pp. 281 sq. 


1 See ante , p. 42. 

2 Ante, p. 277. 

3 The same meaning is conveyed also 
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other daily labours, infinitely more important duties to discharge 
than to contend with the heads and supporters of the Hagiocracy 
and further lay bare their defects. 

However, it could not be his intention to avoid for ever the 
centre of all the true religion of the time and of its rule ; and 
this was evidently never his intention. On the contrary, if his 
life-work, as he cherished it in his spirit and daily prosecuted 
it further in the world, could issue victoriously for that time and 
that nation without a fatal movement and catastrophe (and the 
possibility of this he might never wholly overlook, still less reject 
when he consulted his human wishes), it must gain its victories 
first in this centre. And in any case he must possess sufficient 
strength and courage to submit this work, when it had arrived 
nearer its completion, as far as it could at this stage be com- 
pleted, once more quite freely and openly in this conspicuous 
centre itself to the candid judgment of the chief people of the 
time, that it might be seen whether they would adopt it or not. 
He must himself once more appear openly before them just as he 
was, and taught and laboured, to ascertain whether they would 
permit him in the future to be and teach and labour as hitherto, 
and accordingly whether they would deliberately put any ob- 
stacles in the way of the progress of the perfected true religion 
or not. 

Accordingly, when the autumn feast of that year approached, 
and (as we must suppose) he was just then in Capernaum, 
his brothers, who resided there, and were still regarding his 
teaching with indifference and suspicion, though having no de- 
cided hostility to himself, proposed to him the question, why 
he did not, if he possessed Messianic powers and could do 
Messianic works, show them quite openly in Judea ; alleging that 
Galilee, in which alone for a year past he had worked, was, as 
compared with Judea and Jerusalem, a country in which a man 
could act only as in darkness ; and that Jerusalem alone was the 
great conspicuous world in which he must reveal himself. To 
such words of his own brothers, reported by John with remark- 
able faithfulness , 1 he made no further reply than ‘ that his time 
had not yet come/ 6 that he must consider many things and 
endure a hatred of which they knew nothing; they might go up 
to the feast, he would not go now . 5 So they went without him. 
However, he had thereby only refused to make the journey with 
them in the usual manner, that is, in the great general train of 
pilgrims from Galilee, in order that before the feast they might 


1 John vii. 2-5. 
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enter the sacred city in a festal procession. If he had gone in 
that way he would have been at once recognised there, and would 
have provoked, as if deliberately, the attention of the rulers, 
which he now greatly desired to avoid ; for he still felt that his 
life-work must not be cut short by his own precipitancy, and he 
had still reason to seize eagerly every hour in which he could 
devote himself further to the Twelve and to more sufferers. 
There was, however, in this case an alternative possibility. He 
could make the journey a few days later ; he would then avoid the 
public festal entrance, and could still, as the feast lasted seven 
days and had also an eighth as a great closing day, be in time 
to mingle in the great concourse of people and learn fully how 
the men of Jerusalem in the presence of such crowds of people 
were disposed towards him and his work. Indeed, this course 
must have now seemed to him to present even many advan- 
tages, apart from the unnecessary exposure to greater danger 
which the first course would have involved. For it was far 
more considerate and merciful at first to appear once more in 
this great centre, where undoubtedly his cause must be finally 
decided, without any noise, retiringly and calmly, though 
without veiling the truth, so that more leisure might be 
obtained for the complete presentation of his cause, and every- 
thing might be tried that could be done on his part in pro- 
found humility, self-denial, and calmness. Indeed, it may be 
said it was for him a higher duty of love not to render the 
interruption of his work too easy to his enemies, and while 
exhibiting all the sincerity and boldness which his work 
demanded, nevertheless to keep out of their way as long as 
possible. 

Accordingly he did not go to Jerusalem until the festal 
week had begun, and then c as in secret,’ avoiding intentionally 
all public demonstration , 1 although attended by his most inti- 
mate disciples . 2 His enemies had already vainly looked for 
him, whilst amongst the people generally the opinion regarding 
him, which was always expressed at the feasts, was divided, and 


1 The best illustration of this is sup- 
plied by the opposite manner in which 
he entered at the last Easter feast; see 
below. 

2 After John has mentioned the Twelve 
so often and so emphatically in ch. vi., it 
creates some surprise that he does not 
refer to them at all, ch. vii. and viii., and 
ix. 2 only mentions the disciples inde- 
finitely ; it might therefore be conjectured 
that Jesus on that occasion took with him 


the Three only, giving the others commis- 
sions in Galilee. However, John mentions 
the number ‘ Twelve ’ nowhere else than 
ch. vi., and there evidently only to in- 
dicate thereby the time in which those 
occurrences happened : from the language 
of this Gospel alone therefore nothing can 
be positively inferred on this point, al- 
though from the other circumstances cer- 
tainly it is even probable that he now 
went to Jerusalem with the Three only. , 
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was likewise considerably repressed from fear of the smaller 
excommunication with which the Hagiocracy had already 
threatened his adherents. Nevertheless, he appeared, just in 
the middle of the festal week, in the precincts of the Temple 1 11 
in order to teach, and remained now even longer than usual in 
the capital, avoiding any great commotion as well as the snares 

nis enemies. Indeed, according to the accounts before us, 
we must suppose that he stayed there even till after the feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple in December , 2 if not always 
dwelling in the capital itself, yet in its neighbourhood and 
otherwise in Judea . 3 

Within this quarter of a year he had therefore time and 
opportunity enough for making himself perfectly acquainted in 
all directions with the lasting feeling towards him and his 
work, both of the people generally and particularly of their 
ecclesiastical rulers, and, with his self-restraint and caution, 
sufficient time and opportunity too to show them who he was 
when at the full height of his teaching and of his labours. 
And undoubtedly this quiet and yet completely unmistakable 
manifestation, at the centre of the Hagiocracy, of his entire 
position during the full noon of his public labours was neces- 
sarily so much a part of the duties of his Messianic office (so 
to speak) that it would have been a serious loss if it had been 
actually omitted. Only thus could and must it at last be 
decided whether his work should become victorious on the 
earth or not. For here in Jerusalem were all the treasures of 
knowledge and all the inducements and means of action still 
more closely collected together than anywhere else ; and that 
the final decision should thus quietly proceed from the inmost 
necessity of the case, and without even the slightest use of 
violence on his part in the form of a surprise and challenge, 
was not a small advantage attaching to his good cause itself ; 


1 Particular localities in the Temple 
mentioned are, John viii. 20, the ‘ treasury,’ 
according to Mark xii. 41, 42, a house in 
the outer court on the east, not far from 
the entrance, built for the reception of 
gifts of money by visitors to the Temple, 
the open space in the front of which 
house is here really meant ; and John x. 
23 ‘ Solomon’s Porch,’ a covered colonnade, 
where he stayed (as John indicates) on 
account of the rainy weather in December. 
It appears plainly enough from Acts iii. 

11 (v. 12) compared with iii. 2, 10, comp, 
vol. v. p. 434, that this Porch was on the 
east side of the Temple ; according to 
Josephus also, Ant. xx. 9. 7, it was situated 
on the east side, but probably derived its 


name ‘ Solomon’s Porch,’ which is now 
found in the New Testament only, not from 
its haring actually been built by Solomon, 
as was then certainly often said, as we 
see from Josephus, but because teachers 
of wisdom after the ancient Solomonian 
manner, could there freely appear and 
gather hearers around them. 

2 John x. 22, comp. vol. v. p. 312. 

3 It is true that this is not expressly 
said, John vii. 14 — x. 39, but it is in it- 
self probable and is really implied in the 
fact that John vii. 3 it is not Jerusalem 
but Judea generally which is spoken of as 
the district where his disciples would 
likewise gladly behold his works. 


John’s account of this last visit but one. 3Gi 

so that we must in this as in everything else greatly admire 
that perfectly clear and purely exalted perception which led 
him to act in Jerusalem in the way he now acted. We must 
therefore be very grateful to John also that he has in his 
Gospel described these circumstances much more definitely as 
regards time and place than had been done in the earlier 
books. According to the earlier Gospel narrative also, the final 
crisis did not follow until after a serious general contention 
that had commenced in the Temple with all the parties then 
in power ; 1 but according to this peculiar form of the narrative 
only a few of the most prominent points of this contention 
are brought together, and the contention again is compressed 
into the last days of the last festal journey; indeed, this 
entire distinction between a journey in the autumn preparatory 
for the end and a last journey at Easter is not found in the 
earlier narratives. But we must defer speaking of the par- 
ticular circumstances of this last journey to Jerusalem for a 
later opportunity. 

When accordingly John describes the events of the last stay 
but one in Jerusalem, he mentions, it is true, according to his 
characteristic manner, and in the freer reproduction to which 
he is accustomed, a number of various details which he was 
able somewhat more particularly to recall, yet really only such 
as most directly concerned the great question precisely of this 
period of Christ’s public life and labours. Will Jesus, now at 
last in Jerusalem itself, on that bright elevation in the light of 
which he now shines in the world and with the full decisiveness 
of the language which he now uses notwithstanding his reserve, 
be acknowledged by the rulers or even by the people generally 
as he ought to have been acknowledged and received? That 
is the great question of this stage of the development of the 
whole history. How much was there in Jerusalem that must 
speak for him ! And although the feeling of the rulers, with 
the exception of a very few , 2 had already too decidedly turned 
against him, the common people were more free from prejudice, 
and might, as less bound by merely scholastic notions, after all 
decide in his favour. But how now the people generally, after 
a long swaying hither and thither in the contention of the most 
various observations and conjectures, were nevertheless at last 
carried away no less than the rulers to take part in the general 
rejection, and, indeed, the fatal persecution of Christ — that is 

1 See Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. is alone named John vii. 50-52; but on 

389-400. this point comp, below. 

2 Nicodemus, before mentioned p. 260, 
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in this Gospel most vividly described ; and the most instructive 
thing in this piece is that in this description all the various con 
siderations upon which rests this long and excited contention, 
the tolerably peaceful conduct of which was due to Christ alone, 
are presented with such great truthfulness although only in 
the briefest outlines. And since in this way all the details are 
here narrated only in so far as they are of sufficient importance 
to vividly illustrate the great final result which the history of 
this whole quarter of a year had taught, the entire piece 1 takes 
the form of the transaction of one single matter, which trans- 
action having been once commenced further unfolds itself with 
perpetual variations in innumerable vicissitudes of speech and 
act throughout all those days, until at last it reaches its final 
conclusion. We will at all events now briefly state the course 
of this transaction, since it really appears from it most plainly 
why the cause could not then triumph even amongst the people 
generally as they then were, and since we can nowhere else so 
plainly glance into the centre of the confusion of this conten- 
tion regarding the significance of Jesus, which must have been 
both before and after his death so keenly carried on amongst 
the Judeans. 

As he appeared in the precincts of the Temple to teach, his 
scholastic enemies object generally, that he is not a trained 
scholar 2 worthy of being listened to : this is a preliminary objec- 
tion which is not without its weight with the unlearned masses. 
But he shows that in this case the essential matter is something 
quite other than the learning of the schools, that it is the doing 
of the divine will — in other words, the perfect true religion 
which is equally necessary for all men, the same religion which 
he proclaims, and for the sake of which they seek to destroy 
him . 3 When the multitude pronounces the latter charge im- 
possible, and interprets it as an exaggeration of his imagination, 
he shows how unjustly the Scribes condemned him for a work 
of healing on the Sabbath when he was in Jerusalem on a 
former occasion , 4 and not without the participation of the people 
generally in the injustice : therefore he must regard the people 
as undoubtedly in danger of treating him with even the greatest 
injustice possible . 5 To this no proper reply can be made to him 


1 From John vii. 14 to x. 39. It 
follows from the meaning and connection 
of the whole piece, that the smaller piece 
on the adulteress vii. 58 — viii. 11 cannot 
have its orignal place here ; comp, below. 

2 See ante, p. 189. 

3 John vii. 15-19. 


4 See ante , p. 283. 

5 John vii. 20-24: the entire emphasis 
and meaning of this reply must therefore 
be sought in the irdurcs, ver. 21 ; but it 
must be allowed that in the statement of 
John, which is so brief and compressed 
throughout, the word one work , ver. 21, is 
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by any party ; so the mind of the people already inclines in his 
favour, particularly as they must suppose that the chief men, 
inasmuch as they are silent, may perhaps have already acknow- 
ledged him as the Christ : only that he is of such an unknown 
origin, still staggers them : to meet which he shows how little 
in this case earthly origin can signify . 1 But since he thereby 
refers to his celestial origin, to seek to assert which, as we have 
seen , 2 had long appeared to these chief men blasphemy, they 
desire at once to arrest him ; the masses of the people, however, 
are the more attracted to the wonder-worker, and the chief men 
do not as yet venture to take him. On account of this even 
favourable feeling of the people the chief persons therefore now 
simply send out men to waylay him, who are to arrest him 
when the opportunity offers by a return of the popular feeling 
against him : but, on the other hand, his last public utterance 
on that day, that he will soon enough depart, sounds like un- 
intended bitter disdain ; yet that also is interpreted in a false 
and low sense, as if he had intimated that he would go to the 
heathen, whom therefore they really fear secretly more than 
they would like to acknowledge ! 3 

On the eighth, as the great closing day of the autumn feast , 4 
he spoke with unusual emotion to the assembled people con- 
cerning genuine faith. In this case the Apostle proceeds in 
his reproduction of the words of Christ from the two funda- 
mental ideas which can most completely express the true con- 
ception of the Messiah, and concerning which at the same time 
the perverse judgments of men must be most exercised, inasmuch 


left almost too concise, inasmuch as it is 
intended to refer hack to what was narrated 
in ch. v. ; yet it is explained sufficiently, 
vv. 22, 23, at all events for the attentive 
reader, and what Christ says here regard- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath, fully 
accords with what he teaches Mark iii. 
4, Luke xiii. 15, 16, xiv. 5, only that in 
John it is more profoundly proved. Comp, 
as regards another point connected with 
the word one work, my Joh. Schriften, i. 

p. 221. 

1 vii. 25-29. The idea, ver. 27, that 
when the Messiah came no one would 
know whence he was, could not have arisen 
until after the celestialising of the Mes- 
sianic hope above described (pp. 107 sq.) : 
but nothing evidently had such an in- 
fluence upon this celestialisation as the 
descriptions of the Messiah and his 
mysteries in the Book of Enoch. 

2 Pp. 283 sq. 

8 vii. 30-36. As according to pp. 82 sq. 


many Judeans at that time went amongst 
the heathen as teachers of the Law and 
preachers of their religion, and w*ere often 
very successful amongst them, and also 
many heathen visited famous teachers of 
the Law even in Jerusalem itself (comp, 
x. 16, xi. 52, and the remarks on John 
xii. 20 sq. below), such a supposition easily 
presented itself. 

4 That this day is meant John vii. 37, 
admits of no doubt when the arrange- 
ments of the feast are properly recognised, 
see Antiquities, p. 364 : the figure of drink- 
ing alludes evidently to the later custom 
of water-libations on the seven days of 
the autumn feast, as it is not a repetition, 
as in the corresponding case, viii. 12, of a 
figure previously used in this Gospel. 
Inasmuch as at the autumn feast the rain 
had been longest absent and water had 
become scarce, it was then that it was 
most strongly longed for; comp. M. fcPfcO 
rUt^n L 2, and Antiquities , pp. 351 sq. 
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as at this time the thing that is more and more essential is the 
right conception of him. These two fundamental ideas are 
those of life and light, only that in this particular case (as the 
Apostle undoubtedly still remembered) Christ spoke rather of 
the water of life instead of life generally, as led by the special 
circumstances of the moment. In consequence many were 
very much moved, and inclined to regard him as the prophet- 
forerunner of the Messiah, or as the Messiah himself, whilst 
others doubted the latter, inasmuch as he was not from Beth- 
lehem, nor of the seed of David; others also were disposed 
to arrest him. But they hesitated to do the latter, prevented 
simply by the force of his words ; so that the officers returned 
to their chiefs empty-handed, of whom only a very few dared 
to urge the injustice which was thus about to be committed . 1 
Moreover, when he then proceeded to speak, from the starting 
point of the true conception of the light, concerning the proper 
faith in relation to his appearing, though the Pharisees, involved 
in the meshes of their low earthly thoughts, raised their per- 
petual objections, they still vainly sought to produce an effect 
upon the people by them . 2 Indeed, when on another day, an 
ordinary Sabbath, he exhorted the people, with reference to 
his early removal, in spite of the almost intentionally con- 
tinued misunderstandings on the part of his enemies, to have 
the right faith, he found on that occasion also many who were 
ready truly to believe . 3 But when he now spoke directly to 
those who were ready to believe of the higher duties and con- 
sequences of true faith, and sought to convince them that 
nothing but the truth, which had to be gained by faith, could 
secure for them also the freedom they desired, their national 
pride was roused, and step by step the more fiercely as he went 
on more definitely to substantiate his declaration, so that they 
would probably have stoned him if he had not, by anticipating 
the full outburst of their indignation, silently departed from 
the Temple . 4 

But on the same day he still healed by his accustomed 
method a man that had been born blind: when this got 
rumoured abroad, the Pharisees, as they were unwillingly com- 

1 vii. 37-52. Apocrypha which we have not hitherto 

2 viii. 12-20; according to ver. 20 been able to trace ; and the words viii. 56 
that day was therewith ended, and it is presuppose a narrative similar to that of 
thus confirmed in every way that the Mark ix. 2-8. 

words vii. 27 — viii. 20. originally formed 3 viii. 21-30, comp. ix. 14. 

a great discussion which falls into two 4 viii. 31-59: here also the details of 

halves, to which was subsequently added the description of the fast-approaching 
the passage vii. 53 — viii. 1 1 from another end of the conflict are very admirably 
Gospel. The words vii. 38 are from an drawn. 
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pelled to admit the truth of the deed, sought to get the man 
who had done this benevolent act to the poor sufferer de- 
nounced as a sinner in a very special degree, because he had 
effected the cure on the Sabbath. On this account they per- 
secuted both the cured sufferer and his parents, suspended 
over him the smaller excommunication when he repudiated on 
good grounds their demand that he should regard his bene- 
factor as a sinner, and were unable either to prevent the man 
that had been blind becoming increasingly strong in his faith , 1 
or themselves being more and more plainly and openly described 
by Jesus (as they deserved) as the truly blind leaders of the 
people, unwilling as they might be to hear that, and however 
much many of the people also took offence at this . 2 Thus there 
appears nevertheless once more some inclination towards him 
amongst the people. But when he at last appeared at the feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple in a somewhat largely attended 
gathering of the people, it was soon shown that they would 
really turn against him. As on their vehemently urging him, 
if he were really the Messiah, at length openly to declare him- 
self, and accordingly place himself at their head as an earthly 
king, he makes no other reply than that they required only first 
the true faith to perceive that with him is the true eternal 
life and salvation, and that he and his work and word are 
inseparable from God, then their indignation at his supposed 
presumption towards God breaks out again, and can be so little 
appeased any more by the truest representations of the fact, 
that he must hasten to escape from its full outburst . 3 

Accordingly, by this long-suffering and patient stay of some 
time in Jerusalem it had been decided that the masses of the 
people also, notwithstanding their pitiable state and in spite of 
the sparks of better, still uncorrupted, spirit which were in 
certain moments emitted so as to abash their more hardened 
ecclesiastical superiors, were still incapable of really seizing 
the true salvation when it was at last brought near to them, 
because in the end, though in other respects openness of mind 

1 ix. 1-38: we must therefore bear in this connection, points not only to the 

mind, according to ix. 14, that the former true faith but also to the eternal life, 
patt of this great transaction also from ver. 28 : for the doubt with the question 
viii. 21 onwards took place on a Sabbath, whether is the more perverse inasmuch as 
comp. viii. 59. by it, and therefore by the absence of 

2 ix. 39 — x. 21 : a passage which in faith, even this eternal life is lost, which 

John’s manner simply expounds the same is after all the highest and only lasting 
thing that is presented in another way in good. In conclusion, it appears from all 
the Collected Sayings according to Matt, the above considerations how properly 
ch. xxiii. this entire, extremely complicated trans- 

3 x. 22-39 ; in the exposition vv. 25- action, John vii. 14 — x. 39, falls into the 
30, it is well to note that Christ, even in three great sections above adopted. 
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was not wholly wanting to them, yet some inveterate prejudices 
of various kinds blinded their eyes and rendered them pitiable 
instruments in the hands of their blind leaders. When this 
attempt also had proved itself to be in vain, Christ may already 
have lamented in the words in which, according to the earliest 
Gospel document, lie lamented towards the end of his life, that 
he had often vainly sought to gather the children of Jerusalem, 
as a hen her chickens under her wings ; but that they had 
themselves refused to be thus saved by him . 1 

We know nothing certain of other events during this stay 
in Jerusalem and Judea. But it is possible that to this time, 
when Jesus was staying so long in the capital, and was tor- 
mented by the men of the schools with all possible temptations, 
belongs that story of the woman taken in adultery which was 
somewhat early inserted in the Gospel of J ohn at this point, as 
seeming appropriate . 2 In this story it is supposed that he had 
his dwelling at night on the Mount of Olives. When he went 
again one morning into the court of the Temple and sat down 
to teach, c the Scribes and Pharisees 5 brought to him an 
adulteress, taken in the act, in order to ask him whether he 
advised that the penalty of stoning, attached by the sacred 
Law to such a sin, should really be inflicted upon her. Un- 
doubtedly the leniency of his judgment regarding such sinners 
belonging to the lower class had long been known, whilst the 
Hagiocratic rulers were in the habit of condemning the sinners 
of this class most severely, and hypocritically avoided in their 
own case rather the appearance and the scandal than the 
reality of the related sins : they expected therefore that he 
would rather excuse and acquit than condemn the woman . 3 
But he did as if he had not heard their question, stooped 
down and wrote with his finger on the ground, apparently 
occupied alone with his own thoughts, while really he un- 
doubtedly then began to write down what he subsequently 


1 Matt, xxiii. 37-39, Luke xiii. 41, 42, 
comp. Die clrei ersten Evang. i. p. 406 : it 
is at all events conceivable that the la- 
mentation was delivered at that time ; as 
generally it is remarkable that John after, 
x. 39 reports scarcely any longer speech of 
Jesus against Jerusalem and his enemies. 

2 John vii. 53-viii. 11 ; the Evangelical 
book from which the piece was probably 
taken has been described in Die drei 
ersten Evang. i. p. 90. The Armenian 
Church did not possess the piece at all, or 
at all events only appended to the Gospel 
of John: see Journ. Asiat. 1867, p. 168. 

3 This simple supposition in this case 


suffices ; as generally much that is foreign 
to it has been in early and recent times 
introduced into this very simple narrative. 
It has also been quite gratuitously sup- 
posed in recent times, that stoning was 
required by the Law in the case of a 
simply affianced bride, and that this 
woman was such : see Antiquities, pp. 
190-201. It is quite sufficient to suppose 
that she was an adulteress belonging to 
the common people.— A story very similar 
to that of the adulteress, but really per- 
haps rather formed in imitation of it, see 
in the Berliner Akad . Monatsberichten, 
1860, pp. 71 sq. 
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uttered aloud, and thus sought at the same time to make those 
present, who had so greatly forgotten themselves, silent and 
attentive. But as they nevertheless would not cease to ques- 
tion him, he looked up and demanded of them, that he amongst 
them who was conscious of his innocence should cast the first 
stone at her ; then he stooped down again and was absorbed in 
writing once more. And notwithstanding the solemnity with 
which the deputation, as from the Sanhedrin, with the elders at 
its head, had come to him, not less unceremoniously did they, 
smitten by their bad consciences, leave him with the elders at 
their head ; and after they had all gone forth to the very last 
man, he dismissed the woman also with the serious exhortation 
not to sin again. — It is true that this story belongs in its present 
form to the later stratum of narrative, and it is hardly possible 
to say how much of it in detail may be historical : yet in its 
ultimate meaning it accords quite well with the others which 
explain the relation of Jesus, and that of the no less proud than 
hypocritical Hagiocratic rulers of that time, to the sinners of 
the lower orders of the people. 


c. The stay by the Jordan , on both sides of it . The resolution 
of the Sanhedrin as to Christ . 

When Jesus resolved, as above explained, to get away from 
Jerusalem, he took his way to Bethany , 1 on the other side 
Jordan, northwards, the same place where he had once, as 
we have seen , 2 experienced those first moments when he re- 
ceived from the Baptist his Messianic call. The selection of 
this locality precisely at this juncture is no less significant, 
just as it is no less intelligible, than that in Galilee he visited, 
as we have seen , 3 Capernaum last of all. He foresaw how soon 
the work of his days on earth must now come to an end : and 
where could he more suitably prepare himself for this end than 
at that place where everything reminded him of the first sacred 
moments of his public work? For its end must be no less 
divinely pure and great than its beginning. Many, too, at 
this place, where the Baptist had laboured so long, received 
him believingly, finding that everything that the Baptist had 
expected and foretold of him had been really fulfilled in him, as 
far, that is, of course, as it could at that time be fulfilled. 

Probably he had not spent many weeks here when he re- 
ceived a very mournful message from a family with which he 
was very intimate, living at the other Bethany, which was 
1 John x. 40-42. 2 P. 198. 3 P. 355. 
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situated not far from Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives. This was the well-to-do family of Lazarus, 
in which he had often enjoyed the hospitality of friends on his 
earlier journeys. The two sisters of his host, Mary and Martha, 
also gladly listened to his words, and in no house did he pro- 
bably find himself more at home than theirs. Martha was 
probably the younger sister and Mary was properly the mistress 
of the house ; 1 Lazarus was most likely younger than either of 
the sisters ; the father Simon, with the surname ‘ the Leper , 5 
appears to have then been dead, but to have been still alive at 
the time of the earlier public labours of Jesus . 2 From an earlier 
time an incident was narrated which occurred on a visit of the 
Master’s to this house. The two sisters then gave themselves 
much trouble to receive him suitably, but each in a very different 
way, Martha waiting upon him and being wholly unable to do 
enough in such services of love, Mary silently listening to the 
Master’s words and being quite as little able to do enough in 
that way. When accordingly the former, unwearied in pre- 
senting all possible external necessaries which she supposed 
could be acceptable to Jesus, came to him with the request 
that he would order her sister to help in such ministries, in 
his kind displeasure he rebuked her excessive care about such 
things, and added, that one thing only was needful for every 
man — care for higher divine things, and that that was the 
inalienable good portion which Mary had chosen for herself . 3 

The sisters and brother had probably been led to higher 
faith when Christ in earlier times had much intercourse with 
their father, who had since died, and when he, whether agree- 
ing or doubting, talked much with them about the new 
‘ Master.’ At the time before us the sisters sent the message 
to him, that his friend Lazarus was dangerously ill : and as 
they sent this message a great distance, they desired mani- 
festly that he should go to his assistance. 

1 From the words John xi. 1, 31, 45, was a well-to-do-man, just as the house of 
this appears most probable. Lazarus appears to be in John ; and in the 

' l That is, it can hardly be without later narrative Luke vii. 36-50, in which 
good reason that in the earlier narrative also he is undoubtedly intended, he ap- 
Mark xiv. 3, Matt. xxvi. 6, the ‘house of pears in similarly comfortable circum- 
Simon’ is found where John xii. 1 stances, only that in this case he is re- 
Lazarus’s house is named: inasmuch as presented as a Pharisee. With regard to 
the two kinds of narrative agree in the this later narrative, see below ; at all 
fact that on his last journey to Jerusalem events it appears from it that the resort 
Christ stayed precisely in Bethany in this of Jesus to this house was always much 
house, and that event (see below) was in spoken of; and we know in fact from 
other respects so memorable in the re- other sources, that before the last journey 
miniscences of this last journey to Jeru- he stayed a good deal in this village, 
salem. It admits of no doubt that this and in this very house, 

Simon, with the surname of * the Leper/ 3 Luke x. 38-42, comp. John xii. 2. 
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It is certain also that Jesus did not lack the strong desire 
to be of service to his dear friend ; but he had to consider that 
any return into the neighbourhood of Jerusalem might be 
immediately fatal, as the Twelve also knew and undoubtedly 
used every means to keep him from such a resolution, par- 
ticularly from going thither again so soon . 1 Nevertheless he 
overcame this consideration, and still saved the friend who 
was already lost : this John relates, and nothing can be more 
historical than this occurrence, the only more important one 
that he mentions belonging to this last brief period before the 
journey to the Easter feast. Eor it is of no great importance 
that the earlier narrative leaves it unmentioned : in fact it does 
not generally distinguish with any particularity the periods and 
the occurrences of this last time between his departure from 
Galilee and the last festal march to Jerusalem, whilst John 
supplies this defect in the narrative most definitely, and more- 
over, like everything else that he relates, this particular event 
fits most perfectly into the proper course of the general develop- 
ment of this history, as we have already incidentally remarked . 2 
But it must be allowed as perfectly evident that John narrates 
this occurrence in the most vivid manner with very special 
interest, and in such a way that he takes as the basis of it the 
same general view of Christ’s earthly existence and work which 
forms precisely the characteristic spirit and motive of his whole 
Gospel ; neither can we fail to see in this narrative a certain 
artistic element that corresponds to the general plan of the 
Gospel. That is, it is observable that John throughout his 
entire Gospel narrates only one example of each of the chief 
kinds of the c works ’ of Christ, though an adequate and suffi- 
ciently plain example : 3 thus this is the solitary example of 
the raising of the dead that he supplies, whilst it is not at all 
surprising that the earlier Gospels do not amongst the numerous 
instances of raising the dead of which they speak generally 4 
refer to this one in particular. But as John everywhere delights 
to represent Christ as the true life and light, an instance of his 


1 Comp. John xi. 8. 

2 P. 335. 

8 A transmutation John ii. 1-10; a 
cure of a fever iv. 47-54 ; a cure of a lame 
man v. 1-9 ; a feeding of multitudes vi. 
4-13 ; a walking on the stormy sea vi. 
16-21 ; a healing of a blind man ix. 1-7 ; 
a raising of the dead ch. xi. This cannot 
be mere accident. Elsewhere also it 
appears that John refers to all the 
various great events of the Gospel history 

VOL. VI. B 


simply in his own manner. But neither 
does the number seven appear here quite 
accidentally, though not selected with 
any very decided purpose : comp. Jahrbb , 
d. B.W. viii. pp. 109 sq. 

4 Even in the Collected Sayings Matt, 
xi. 5. This argument also, on the ground of 
which many in our day seek persistently 
to deny the historical character of the 
narrative in John, is therefore as futile 
as the rest. 
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power to raise the dead appears to him pre-eminently to illus- 
trate this great truth, inasmuch as that eternal life is surely 
intended to make itself felt also in the midst of this earthly 
life. And inasmuch as the earthly term of the shining of this 
peerless light amid the darkness of the earth must now soon 
have an end, it appeared to him evidently worth the trouble 
to show that in this last unusual deed 1 the same miraculous 
power of divine life revealed itself as in all the earlier ones. 
Accordingly, in no other narrative of this Apostle’s do we 
meet everywhere such a deep inner fire and bounding anima- 
tion of thought and style, a narrative in which he endeavours 
to describe in one great picture the trembling of this Life for 
the life of its friend, its conflict with the darknesses of the 
world in this aspect also, and its confidence and victorious joy 
notwithstanding, transcending all the gloom, and from first to 
last undimmed. In the midst of this description the still 
higher notes of the consciousness of the Messianic glory and its 
mighty attestation make themselves heard. 

As soon, therefore, as he hears of the sickness, he exclaims 
at once with the highest confidence, that it is certainly not 
designed to be unto death, but for the glory of God and the 
Messiah : but he still remains calmly in the same place two 
days longer. On the following day, as if suddenly a profound 
thought told him that his sick friend was really just then 
dying , 2 he summons (inasmuch as now not a moment can be 
lost) quickly the Twelve to start with him again for Judea, re- 
plies to their hesitation, that it is necessary to act while it is still 
day , 3 and then declares to them more definitely that Lazarus 
has fallen asleep. Inasmuch as they understand the latter 
expression as meaning ordinary sleep, and on that account con- 
tinue to hesitate to depart with him, he explains to them at 
last (as if his own view became clearer by their objections) 
without any circumlocution that Lazarus is dead ; nevertheless 
he rejoices to go with them to him in order that they may learn 
to believe in him, and least of all permits himself just at last 

1 As a fact there is no other * work *. supposition occupied the second and third 

further referred to in this Gospel subse- days fully, and an indefinite number of 
quent to ch. xi. hours of the first and the fourth, if it 

2 That is, it is quite plain, ver. 7, was at once commenced on the first ; on 

that according to the whole connection the fourth they could arrive pretty early, 
and meaning of the narrative, it is only This is of importance as regards the 
an inward voice which tells him that question of the situation of JBethany by 
Lazarus has just died ; but, on the other the northern Jordan, see ante , p. 198. 
hand, he cannot have died earlier, inas- 3 That is, during the day of Christ 
much as then there would be no reason which is already near its close ; nothing 
for the sudden determination of Jesus to else than this is the meaniog of the 
depart. The journey accordingly on this words vv. 9, 10, comp. ix. 4, xii. 35. 
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to be kept from starting by the somewhat satirical unbelief 
of Thomas. 1 But when they now, having travelled along the 
eastern bank of the Jordan southwards, and then over the 
river, arrive on the fourth day from that moment at Bethany, 
they find him already in his grave, having been buried four 
days before, and many people gathered around the sisters to 
comfort them. But Martha, who having heard of his approach 
receives him outside the village, attains to full faith in his 
Messianic power and authority ; still more easily Mary directly 
afterwards, who is fetched from the house by her sister and 
followed by the other mourners, who suppose that she hastens 
to the grave to make lamentation there. Then as he sees them 
all weeping the moment comes for him to act. And as if he 
must previously collect all the deepest forces of love and pity, 
repeatedly groaning and weeping in the profoundest emotion, 2 
he enters upon the work ; he orders the grave to be shown to 
him, approaches it in sight of the mourners, some of whom 
are inclined to be angry that he has not come earlier to save 
his friend ; 3 then he causes the stone to be rolled away, whilst 
Martha supposes that the body must already smell ; he looks 
upwards with prayer and thanksgiving to the Father, full of 
divine assurance of victory, and with a mighty voice calls forth 
the dead man who is still bound in his grave clothes ; and thus 
he puts to shame particularly all the doubters of various kinds. 
And on reading this long, intensely emotional narrative, who 
does not feel radiating from its whole tone and form the 
boundless gladness of victory with which the first Christians 
looked forward to the death of the friends of Christ, and to 
meeting him himself as the great resuscitator who would appear 
again in due time 9 It was only the glance forwards into the 
great future also which could make the Apostle’s recollection 
of that one incident of the past thrill with such higher joy, and 
thus glorify and transfigure his words. And the finest part of 
this narrative is not understood if this is overlooked or denied. 4 * 

1 According to the proper force of the narrative,, as well as from the nature of 
words ver. 16, Thomas only speaks in the thing itself, only a somewhat stronger 
conformity with that spirit slow of belief word than o-Tevafciv or avao-re va&iv, which 
which is elsewhere ascribed to him ; he is used by Mark to express the same 
supposes that inasmuch as Lazarus is emotional process, Mark vii. 34 comp, 
dead, they would really go to no purpose ; viii. 12. 

perhaps, he adds almost bitterly, in order 8 The words ver. 37 are intended to 
to die with him! No other meaning is express this simply; as generally the 
implied either in the connection of the Judeans mentioned ch. xi. are not at all 
words or the narrative, nor by the nature hostilely disposed, inasmuch as they have 
of the spirit of Thomas. not been sent from the Sanhedrin. 

3 i^piixacOaL vv. 33, 38, is therefore 4 It appears from his own subsequent 

according to the clear meaning of this words, how great weight John attaches to 

b b 2 
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The return of Jesus to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and 
the resumption of his general line of work under their eyes, 
necessarily put the members of the Hagiocracy immediately 
into great commotion again. They had probably expected that 
he would not feel inclined to return to Jerusalem or its vicinity, 
and meanwhile be more and more deserted in the more remote 
provinces by his adherents who had been already put under the 
smaller excommunication. Having been thus early deceived in 
this by the event in their neighbourhood, which was witnessed 
by so many Judeans of position, they resolved to bring the 
matter before the Sanhedrin, that they might be duly prepared 
for the future. We do not now know what Pharisees and other 
members of the Hagiocracy were the first and most active 
enemies of Jesus : inasmuch as his cause gradually made its way 
upwards from the ranks of the people, it may have been a con- 
siderable time before the reigning high priest Caiaphas 1 took 
any special notice of it. But if these enemies determined to 
remain no longer satisfied with less severe measures against 
him and his adherents, but to induce the Sanhedrin, under the 
presidency of the high priest, to adopt such as would lead to 
his complete destruction, they had first of all to find an ade- 
quate pretext for such action ; and such a pretext was not so 
very difficult to invent. 

The most profound cause of the antagonism it is true lay, 
as we have seen, solely in the fact that, on the one hand, in 
Jesus the perfect true religion in all its immovable certainty 
and unsurpassable lucidity already confronted the Hagiocracy 
in full operation in the world, while, on the other hand, there 
existed no true inclination, and indeed not so much as a proper 
preparation, for the reception of this religion on the part of the 
great majority of those who, on the contrary, had suffered the 
true religion, which they supposed they palpably possessed and 
defended, to become stiff and dead, and, just when it most abso- 
lutely needed its own consummation, did not comprehend the 
sole way by which this could properly come. If this perfected 
true religion had come to them in an outwardly splendid form — 
for instance, in that of a great conqueror and vanquisher of the 
Romans — they would probably have readily submitted to such 
a Messiah and the innovations he might adopt. But if every 
truth must commend itself purely on its own account to men, 
especially is this the case with the highest truth ; and nothing 

this history, inasmuch as he comes back to the grave clothes ver. 44, comp. xix. 40, 

wherever it is suitable to Lazarus and his xx. 5-7. 

history, xii. 2, 9-11, 17-19. With regard 1 Ante , pp. 64, 79. 
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was more necessary than that the consummation of true 
religion should present itself in the most humble and unim- 
posing form to those who, as already individual members of that 
Community in which alone it could appear, must have been 
sufficiently prepared properly to recognise and gladly to receive 
it. The members of the Hagiocracy were by their entire edu- 
cation and position incapable of this ; and they despised both 
the teaching and the works of Jesus, blinding themselves with 
all kinds of pretexts to the true nature of them. Inasmuch as 
they refused to receive the higher truth which was put so im- 
mediately before them, they necessarily became step by step its 
most uncompromising enemies, and fell into the delusion of 
supposing that they could destroy it by the removal of Jesus. 
If accordingly they now sought to effect his ruin by a charge of 
heresy, they were obliged to take care not to accuse him on 
a point with regard to which he might, as they could already 
be aware, easily defend himself ; as, for instance, that he had 
persistently broken the Sabbath ; 1 neither could a charge of 
that kind, as the practices of that time were, have easily pro- 
cured the confirmation on the part of a Roman Governor of a 
sentence of death. But there was a side of the case from which 
the fatal blow could be more easily struck : this was precisely 
his claim to be the Messiah. This claim must now have been 
generally known, much as he had endeavoured to leave faith in 
him as the Messiah quietly to ripen in those only in whom this 
faith served solely as a stimulus of the perfect true religion ; 
and the claim could easily be most dangerously misrepresented, 
greatly as he had from the very first sought to preclude every 
injurious misunderstanding. But if it was determined in the 
case of this his fundamental claim not to examine its meaning 
and basis, but simply to use ifc as a pretext for his death, there 
was no other assertion of his which was better adapted. For 
the very name and idea of a ‘ king 5 in those days, when the 
nation had been subjugated to the Romans, and after the ex- 
periences of the later Asmonean and Herodean times, could 
give rise to a vague and wide-spread alarm. The timid might 
tremble at the thought, that if perhaps the people should 
further follow this ‘king , 5 a rising against the Romans still 
more terrible and disastrous than previous ones would be the 
result ; at all events the dread of this spectre was capable of 
being widely spread, and nowhere with greater effect than in 

1 It appears from the utterances re- this charge, which was certainly most en- 
ferred to above, pp. 290, 362 sq., how tangling, as we have seen, pp. 291 sq. 
easily he could defend himself against 
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Jerusalem and in the Sanhedrin itself. And those members of 
the Hagiocracy in particular who intended in using this claim 
to exhibit greatest political prudence and to proceed with 
greatest possible astuteness, might suppose that by such an 
accusation against Jesus before the Romans they would further 
Avin from them even special favour and commendation for their 
watchfulness and caution. 

Of the latter class was the reigning high priest Caiaphas. 
When the question regarding Jesus was considered at a sitting 
of the Sanhedrin, and many were mournfully fearing that if he 
was permitted further to mislead the people the Romans might 
come to destroy the land and nation and annihilate the Sanc- 
tuary of Israel which had so often been imperilled, suddenly 
Caiaphas, as if a higher light had shone upon him, and almost 
ridiculing the rest, interposed the remark that he saw no danger 
in the matter, but, on the contrary, a great advantage which 
could be obtained for the people ; that the death of one would 
procure great profit to the whole nation (namely, gain for it 
afresh the favour of the Romans) : that they must consider 
‘ how greatly it would advantage them that one man should die 
for the nation and not the whole nation perish ; * just as accord- 
ing to the ancient ideas of sacrifice, probably amongst heathen 
nations also, it was thought that annually one man must die to 
appease the gods instead of the whole nation, and just as a dis- 
tinguished criminal was also probably regarded on his execution 
as a ransom for the whole nation . 1 This reasoning of the high 
priest was at once considered as sufficient to justify a resolution; 
but we can understand that Christians subsequently, after their 
Master had fallen for the people and the whole human race so 
as to effect quite another result, found in that utterance the 
truest prophecy, which the high priest had in their view de- 
livered against his will, and only as impelled by the higher 
spirit of his priestly office . 2 Thus many a one on other occa- 
sions probably foretells what is true against his own will, par- 
ticularly in moments of such profoundly decisive importance ; 
and it is only testimony to the guileless mind of the first 
Christians that they still continued to see in such an official 
utterance of the high priest something divine, and that to find 
this could alone give them satisfaction. 

After this preliminary notice of the matter, the Sanhedrin 

1 We can really see from this instance tions : see Antiquities , pp. 69 sq. 
how easily human sacrifices might for 2 See Antiquities, pp. 291 sq. We 

this reason also become customary amongst see from xi. 49-52 comp, with xviii. 14, 
the Carthaginians and other ancient na- how much weight John attaches to it. 
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resolved that Jesus must be brought before its court, and that 
therefore anyone knowing where he was must signify it . 1 
However, he had in the Sanhedrin a friend in Nicodemus, 
above referred to ; 2 it is not impossible that he was now warned 
by this friendly Pharisee. In fact, it would have been temerity 
if he had now at once gone to Jerusalem, as in defiance and 
simply to show himself before his mortal enemies. He felt 
that his time had not yet come : so he departed with the 
Twelve, not to the other side of the Jordan again, but still 
into the desolate region on the north-eastern border of Judea, 
not far from the Jordan, to a town called Ephraim . 3 The Easter 
feast was already at hand : and from that region where he was 
then staying many individuals were already departing to Jeru- 
salem for it, particularly such as had to present previously a 
purifying offering that they might take part in the solemnities 
of the feast ; for instance, lepers who though healed had not 
yet been pronounced clean by the priest . 4 Individuals of this 
kind who had arrived beforehand in the Temple were surprised 
that he was not already present : indeed, it was conjectured 
that he would not come at all this time : for it could not be 
generally unknown that the greatest danger threatened him in 
Jerusalem. But he had come to quite another determination . 5 6 


1 John xi. 57. 

2 Ante , pp. 260 sq. 

3 John xi. 54, comp, with vol. iii. p. 
172, y. p. 228. 

4 John xi. 55 comp. Mark i. 44, Luke 

xvii. 14, and Antiquities , pp. 67, 157-159. 

6 The question might here be raised, 
whether Christ did not once more go 
from this northern border of Judea into 
Galilee with the Twelve, particularly as 
even John does not mention many details 
regarding these last weeks before Easter. 
It might particularly be urged that the 
demand of the temple-tax, above men- 
tioned (p. 356), is in favour of this sup- 
position : for this demand fell, according 
to Mishna Sheqalim, i. 3, in the month 
of March — at a time, therefore, which 


would be quite consistent. However, the 
occurrence above mentioned could very 
well have taken place in the previous 
year, and would in that case have been 
received into that place in the Collected 
Sayings simply on account of its meaning 
and the connection. On the other hand, 
the circumstances mentioned above, pp. 
357 sq., are in favour of the view that 
Galilee was left in the autumn. Christ 
appears, therefore, to have had reasons 
for not visiting Galilee again in these 
last weeks. And inasmuch as John in 
everything that concerns these last days 
of the Master so intentionally mentions 
carefully all important particulars, we 
have no reason for departing from him in 
this special case. 
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THE THIRD ELEVATION: 

Christ’s Temporal Destruction and Eternal 
Glorification. 

His resolution as regards his time and his own jpast life . 

While Christ clearly perceived that the world was fully 
determined to destroy him, or rather his work on the earth, as 
soon as, it could possibly do this, on his part also there was no 
longer the pressing necessity which at first existed of completely 
avoiding the world’s infatuation and rage, as formerly he had 
often done, and to the advantage of his own work. For not- 
withstanding all the obstruction of the time and all the oppo- 
sition of men, his life-work in the founding and training of a 
Community of the perfect true religion had already been so 
firmly commenced that it could defy all storms ; and his spirit, 
which is also precisely the spirit of the perfect true religion 
itself, had already found in this Community at all events such 
a possibility of existing and endlessly operating that he had no 
more cause to fear that it might again wholly vanish from this 
earth if he himself should be compelled to leave it in the body. 
This we have found above in the development of his unique 
history hitherto : and he himself perceived it at the time more 
clearly than anyone else. For if his life had become more toil- 
some and difficult after he had drawn around him the fixed 
limits of a new house of the perfected true religion, and to the 
care of the whole world had added this for the world nearest 
to him, he had still also experienced precisely during this last 
period moments of the highest and purest joy, and could 
already foretaste the infinite future glory which was about to 
arise in this Community. And while he had carried the chief 
work of his life so far that he could leave it to itself and 
Him in whose spirit he had founded it, he had also all along 
left nothing in other respects untried in order to promote 
its stability and continued operation in the world. His work 
was the revelation of the perfect true religion, its foundation 
on the earth by his own labour in it and for it alone, and 
the inexhaustible patience to commend it and in every way 
bring it near precisely to that people, or rather that Com- 
munity, which had been previously most prepared and called 
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to understand and receive it. Whatever he as an individual 
placed in this age and in this particular body could do with 
all possible human-divine toil and love for this work he had 
perfectly and fully done, and at least as regards the deepest 
basis of things had not done in vain ; indeed, there existed 
already in the midst of the great ancient Community of the 
true religion a new Community of the perfect religion, which, 
however small it might be, was still indestructible, and if it 
was but little developed, possessed within it a firm and in- 
finitely expansive germ. 

But precisely at this place, where all the strongest threads 
of the history of Christ, that had been long before connected, 
meet together and are about to be twisted into the tightest 
knot, it is appropriate to turn once more our glance back to its 
first commencement and its highest significance generally, that 
we may be able to look forward to its natural and logical issue 
without perplexity. It is above all things the coincidence of 
divine possibilities and of terrestrial actualities in the inter- 
working of human freedom and human conditionality which 
can be most clearly traced in the issues no less than in the 
commencements of great historical developments : but as no 
former terrestrial history can, as regards the eternal truths 
of all divine-human life, be compared in point of trans- 
parent clearness and sublime teaching with the history of two 
thousand years which attains its summit precisely at this 
place, so again nothing can be more instructive than at this 
point to properly observe those divine possibilities and earthly 
actualities. 

We saw above that Christ did not himself invent the idea 
and the divine need of a Christ, nor introduce it arbitrarily 
into life, and in so doing shape it at his will : but he met with 
a prophecy and a longing which was lodged in the inmost 
sanctuary of the consciousness of his people, and based on the 
highest necessity of the true religion that had become powerful 
in the earth at the time of his appearance ; and he received the 
idea into his own being and permitted it to influence his work 
simply as its own natural and marvellous greatness and logical 
consistency required and all true religion demanded. By this 
very adoption of the idea that coincidence of human freedom 
and divine necessity, which could in this history become of 
such infinite moment and consequence, was prepared for. That 
this hope, thus constituted and thus wonderful, was a living 
power in the Community of the true religion, and had long been 
waiting for him who should satisfy it as that religion required. 
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was a divine necessity for this stage of human history : the 
manner in which Christ met this necessity, the way in which 
he alone properly attempted what had never been attempted, 
and as a human Messiah with human-divine resources, rose to 
strive to attain the divinely fixed and highest aim that could 
shine before any man — this was both the impulse and the 
direction and character of his own freedom. It is easy to 
perceive that an ancient hope, in proportion as it is exalted 
and comprehensive, must, if it is to be realised, gradually 
receive fuller and new forms under the human effort of its 
very realisation : the more difficult it is to realise in itself 
as regards its sublimity and in detail as regards its compre- 
hensiveness, the more must the actual work of realising it 
alone show not only the means by which it can be attained, 
but also by what stages and what successive portions it can be 
gradually more and more completely realised, or what must be 
the proper commencement and what the progressive course of 
its realisation. In the case of Christ also it was his free choice 
as a man which permitted him to respond to the divine will 
and thereby to the divine predetermination at each of the 
stages which were in this matter necessary for him in the 
temporal development of his Messianic activity, and to respond 
in such a way that he did at each of these stages what was 
required by the hope and with the proper means. We have to 
this point seen that all this actually occurred in his case, and 
by how many stages has his work on earth already approached 
continually nearer to the divine object which had been put 
before him from the very first ! 

But if we look somewhat more closely at this object, as 
Christ himself must from the very first and most of all at this 
stage of his whole work have looked at it, in immediate relation 
to his personal human feeling, we may not ignore the fact that 
there was from the beginning and as long as his life as a man 
was involved in conflict with the elements of time, a twofold 
possibility as regards the human side of his work. As far 
as man was concerned it was on the one side possible that 
what he sought to establish in the earth should be much more 
rapidly and generally recognised and unanimously grasped as 
the true salvation of the race, and accordingly that the most 
painful and bitter mortal end should be spared him who desired 
no other object than to establish this salvation, and who alone 
was able to establish it. From the human side of the case this 
was conceivable, if mankind were judged from their nobler side : 
and it is from this side that he must judge mankind who will 
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undertake even on a small scale anything that shall benefit the 
race ; nor would Christ have been rightfully Christ if he had 
not taken as his fundamental view of man this his nobler side, 
or if he had ever become unfaithful to it ; for this is the point 
where the human itself comes into contact with the divine. 
But it cannot be denied that so far as man was concerned the 
opposite of all this was equally possible. 

Let us clearly imagine what would at that time have 
happened if the better human possibility had been triumphant. 
It need not be said that Christ would not have sought for him- 
self any earthly power or material enjoyment : it need only be 
observed, that no one is permitted to seek for himself such 
power and enjoyment. Accordingly Christ would have simply 
gone on continually to present the same most exalted and 
purest model of all human-divine conduct and ruling amongst 
men which he had given in the brief period of his actual life, 
and would have gone on to heal the same deepest ills of 
humanity with the cure of which he had been occupied with 
such great results. His kingdom, even if he himself had been 
able much longer to conduct its further and wider develop- 
ment, would never have become one like those which had been 
customary before : nothing can be more self-evident, or more 
certainly attested by all his own words and deeds, than this. 
And his own nation would then have been saved in the only 
way in which salvation was still possible for it ; and, as with 
irresistible power, the true religion, which had long previously 
tended to spread from this nation, or rather from its ancient 
Community, to the heathen nations, and could only reach them 
through this channel, might have been able to become the 
salvation also of all these nations in the shortest time and 
without the desolating wars which actually ensued ! Who can 
measure what would further have happened, what a long 
bright day would then have risen upon this earth ? Who can 
tell all the thoughts and pictures which crowded unuttered in 
his soul also ? It is presumptuous after the event to demand 
that human history, as it traces its iron zones through the 
earth, never apart from the higher divine possibility, should 
have been otherwise than it was ; and it is doubly pre- 
sumptuous to demand this in the case of this highest summit 
of all past human history. But that we may clearly perceive 
what the actual situation of things, as regards their still un- 
determined human possibilities, was in such great decisive 
moments, that we may be able to form a just judgment upon 
all the men who were more closely involved in their decision, 
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and more accurately perceive what weight of guilt or what 
innocence and sincerity, and what burden of labour and con- 
flict rested upon the one side or the other, we cannot care- 
fully enough consider at this point the human possibilities in 
both directions. 

For the exact opposite of all the exceedingly glorious and 
happy things that we have just considered was also possible, 
in case the great multitude of the men of that time determined 
to misconceive and reject the salvation which was brought so 
near to them in this humble but only true way, and to enter- 
tain the more a mortal hatred towards him who brought it to 
them precisely because he laboured to bring it so near to them. 
But it has before been remarked, 1 and has to this point in his 
history evinced its truth so wonderfully in all the details above 
described, that Christ never from the very first deceived him- 
self regarding this possibility, and that not the least thing was 
involved in its development for which he with his spirit of 
self-sacrifice was not beforehand fully prepared. In fact the 
ultimate object of his whole work must in his own mind have 
lain also far beyond this twofold possibility : and while he 
steadily with unvarying faithfulness kept solely in view the 
divine object itself, in the presence of it his human feeling and 
inclination in favour of the one or the other possibility must 
give way. Still, with his divine object invariably in view, and 
not so much forming a determination as rather already wont 
and without great effort determined to do in every stage of his 
work and every turn of his life what its pursuit required, he 
had always, as he recognised the divine will and as he every- 
where anticipated it, been prepared for the most difficult and 
the most bitter lot, without on that account ever forgetting 
the better human possibility and making himself insensible to 
it. 0 how gladly would he at all times have seen this better 
human possibility realised, not so much that he himself might 
escape most profound suffering, as that they for whom he did 
everything from purest divine love might be spared the most 
terrible catastrophes and calamities of all kinds ! To the very 
last moments of his life on earth his soul remained most alive 
and sensitive to it, and, indeed, was most painfully agitated with 
regard to it : 2 and when does the better human possibility ever 
come too late ? Never to be cold and without feeling towards 

1 Pp. 240 sq. as expressed in the last moments of his 

2 Who can more closely note the words life on earth, without perceiving how little 
and feelings of Christ as they are indi- he was ever indifferent to the feeling of 
cated Matt, xxiii. 37, xxvi. 42, xxvii. 46, a better human possibility ? 
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the possibility of a better issue of a temporal and human his- 
tory, and yet to be nevertheless prepared at every moment 
with the same gladness and calmness for the most bitter suffer- 
ing where in the prosecution of a divine object it is clearly 
perceived to be according to the divine will — it is when these 
two things are combined that we first see the highest human 
freedom and spiritual power attaining the full light and per- 
fect blessedness of the divine predestination : and when this 
entire human-divine process turns as here upon the highest 
matters that have to be decided in the history of all true re- 
ligion and its kingdom, what consequences are then possible ! 

Not cold and insensible towards a humanly better issue of 
the great struggle, but also prepared for w r hatever most painful 
sufferings might be according to the divine will ; the more the 
hostility of the world was manifested to be the more ready even 
for the most extreme sufferings, without nevertheless ever losing 
sight of the better human possibility — this had been thus far 
Christ’s inward attitude, and such it will remain to the end. 
In view of men generally, and particularly of the already closed 
circle of his Community, always unalterably holding fast the 
high object of his general work with all just Messianic hopes, 
but also placing before the eyes of his disciples all the serious 
aspects of their task and the dark lot which threatened himself, 
and this the more unreservedly as this lot seemed according 
to his clear foresight to be coming nearer — this was the atti- 
tude towards others which he had hitherto assumed ; indeed 
the foreboding of his death, as we have seen , 1 he announced to 
his disciples early enough, although it was opposed to all the 
Messianic hopes . 2 The more the world sought fco destroy his 
work just as it had been commenced, the more it had been his 
endeavour during the last year and a half to promote it by a 
retirement from the world ; but this could not be his final in- 
tention, if the Community which had been founded by him was 
actually to become the beginning of a perfected Israel. 

We have already explained the situation which gave him 
the assurance that he had no longer any need to fear as pre- 
viously the most hostile and destructive collision with the repre- 
sentatives of the Hagiocracy and the people in Jerusalem, who 
were so easily misled by them , 3 * or even with the world at large : 
for this populace in Jerusalem, dependent on the indulgences, 

1 Pp. 351 sq. . vii. 15 sq., but not of a dying Messiah ; 

2 It was quite possible to think of a comp, further below, vol. vi. [German], 

Messiah who would suffer greatly with 8 See pp. 87 sq. 

his people in his youth, according to Isa. 
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pleasures, and advantages conferred by the Hagiocracy as it 
had then been brought to maturity in their midst, was certainly 
no less to be feared than the few representatives of the Ha- 
giocracy themselves who sought his destruction . 1 It is involved 
in the whole position of such capital cities that everything that 
most concerns the kingdom, although it may have at first arisen 
very far from them, must finally be decided in their midst ; and 
at the place where the highest truths can be proclaimed and 
the most widely operating salvation be fought for and won 
with the most intense effort, the utmost misapprehension and 
obduracy may no less easily prevail, and the most unutterable 
catastrophe be accomplished in wild passion. Previously the 
ancient Jerusalem, in which the noblest prophets laboured, was 
regarded as the cruel and unnatural mother of her own children 
and as the worst persecutor of the prophets : it was not other- 
wise with the new Jerusalem, as Christ himself on one occa- 
sion exclaimed . 2 How again in Jerusalem the great decision 
with regard to Christ’s cause was to be taken, a decision in- 
comparably greater than any of the truly great earlier ones. 
He could foresee the issue of a fresh visit to this city, and if 
he consulted his human feelings could not desire it ; but as 
regards the divine side of his cause he had no longer any need 
to fear or to avoid the worst issue. 

Still it would have been likewise unworthy of him to bring 
about a final decision of this kind by an uncalled-for appear- 
ance in Jerusalem, and accordingly by his participation in its 
provocation. A sense of human justice and honour might 
have urged him the sooner and the more publicly to present 
himself there before the eyes of his enemies, and to defy them, 
precisely because the resolution had been taken there to destroy 
him : however, his cause no less than his mind was raised 
infinitely above every form of human provocation and human 
defiance. On the other hand, should a duty, independent of 
the arbitrary will of men, lead him thither, he could just as 
little hesitate to go there as shortly before to Bethany, near the 
Mount of Olives ; and if he went, it followed from his whole 
position at this time, that on this occasion he would not seek 
to appear as the last autumn quietly and retiringly, but with- 
out reserve and publicly, though without intentionally attract- 

1 Just as no populace is more miser- mation than that of Paris under the sway- 
able than that of the city of Rome, which of the Court of the Sorbonne and the 
is dependent on the pleasures, luxuries, Jesuits. 

and feasts of the Papacy, and none in 2 Luke xiii. 34, Matt, xxiii. 37, comp, 
the sixteenth century in France was more Ezek. xxxvi. 13, Prophets of the Old 
devoid of conscience towards the Refor- Testament , vol. iv. p. 178, 
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in g attention. The higher duty to retire the less in fear before 
his enemies generally and not to forget his life-work in pro- 
portion as they grew exasperated, was now daily impressed 
upon him : so that if now a special obligatory occasion was 
supplied, his higher duty and the lower one coincided, and 
nothing might keep him from now departing into the midst of 
the most threatening danger. 

Such an occasion arose with the Easter feast. Every man 
belonging to the nation of Israel was entitled, and indeed 
bound to take part in it at Jerusalem, although this duty 
admitted of exceptions and dispensations ; nothing was looked 
upon as more natural and meritorious than the journey to the 
feast, nothing as more wicked than to interrupt a man’s festive 
joy in Jerusalem. Accordingly he determined to set out this 
time to Jerusalem for the Easter feast. And he determined 
this time to appear with the Twelve, as everyone else was 
accustomed to do, in good time, unrestrainedly and publicly, 
without the reserve of the previous autumn, the reason for 
which no longer existed. In going thither he might consider 
his past life-work as the founder of a Community of the per- 
fect true religion as practically finished, if it should so please 
his Father ; he was aware of the danger to which he exposed 
himself, and foresaw clearly enough what might await him. 
But he knew still more surely that he was in this only obeying 
his higher duty ; he prepared himself therefore in all calmness 
for the journey to the feast, and resolved not to make further 
the least commotion, though not to oppose any more public 
acknowledgment of a harmless nature that might be voluntarily 
presented ; now also ready to proclaim in Jerusalem itself, as 
well as on the way thither, the same truth which he had all 
along brought so near to his nation ; and although prepared for 
the worst, still neither inclined to misanthropy nor seeking • 
death, and indeed even now not disturbing in his own soul the 
eternal hope for his own age also. He had always obeyed the 
divine will in everything ; he obeyed it also in this (as he felt 
clearly possible) last earthly decision of the cause which he was 
still in the flesh representing, ready to suffer even the utmost 
for it, and yet no less certainly hoping down to the last moment 
of his earthly life in the divine help and mercy. It is the 
same wonderful combination and reconciliation of human 
freedom and perfect human feeling with submission to the 
higher Will, which we meet with in him in this case also, only 
in this instance it is exhibited most strongly and plainly, inas- 
much as everything is now intensified for the highest decision. 
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To tlie highest significance of the remaining portion of his 
history, which is incomparably important notwithstanding its 
short duration, corresponds the sufficient fulness of our know- 
ledge of it ; no portion of the varied public life of Christ has been 
transmitted to us so accurately as regards all its apparently small 
occurrences as this last. For with justice nothing appeared, 
from the first times of the Apostolic age onwards, so important 
as to know certainly this last issue of the unique history most 
completely even to all its details ; and although notwithstand- 
ing the endeavour to obtain the most accurate reminiscences 
some smaller discrepancies nevertheless arose, the stream of 
these narratives really flows nowhere else from all their various 
sources so fully and so uniformly as here. Neither did John 
find at last just here much to be more particularly stated : yet 
his additional details, when more closely considered, are cer- 
tainly important and instructive. 

1 B The last journey to Jerusalem . 

As Christ when he came to this determination was staying, 
as we have seen , 1 in the north-eastern corner of Judea, his 
route, if he now desired to take the most direct way to Jeru- 
salem, would have lain at first to the west to the great high- 
road through Galilee and Samaria to Jerusalem. He would 
in that case not have touched Bethany on the eastern slope of 
the Mount of Olives, past which the journey was really taken 
according to both John and the earlier class of narratives. 
Precisely this way by Bethany on the east of Jerusalem, which 
John so distinctly reports, stands unmistakably in connection 
with the route over Jericho, which according to the earlier 
narrative he took on this last visit : and we have every reason 
to presume that the reminiscences of the earlier narrative were 
as accurate as possible precisely in the case of these events 
of the last period, which appeared everywhere so exceedingly 
important to be remembered, and that they must be treated by 
us as trustworthy in the highest degree when John does not 
contradict them and we have no other reason for doubting 
their statements. It is true the journey by Jericho could also 
start from the north-eastern corner of Judea ; yet that would 
probably have been circuitous ; 2 and a route by Jericho points 
rather to a journey from the country beyond the Jordan. As 

1 P. 375. the precise situation of the town Ephraim 

2 We cannot at present use more defi- has not yet been discovered, 
nite language on this point, inasmuch as 
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now, according to the earlier narrative, when he is about to 
begin the journey to Jerusalem, Jesus comes first ‘into the 
borders of Judea and beyond the Jordan/ 1 and thus approaches 
the capital by way of Jericho and Bethany, we have every 
reason to regard this as a fragment of recollected detail. In 
fact no obvious reason exists why Christ should now have 
chosen the most direct way : on the contrary, his whole life 
had indeed become at last more and more such an unsettled 
itinerancy, he had too so many adherents dispersed every- 
where, and particularly the districts on both banks of the Jor- 
dan had become again, as the scenes of his first evangelistic 
labour, manifestly in these last times so dear to his memory 
that we can very well conceive how he should now resolve to 
travel from the north-eastern ‘borders of Judea/ first over the 
Jordan, then back again over the river to Jericho, and after- 
wards to Jerusalem. 

We may therefore also suppose that the various occurrences 
connected with this departure which the earlier narrative has 
preserved as particularly memorable, really took place at this 
time . 2 They were intrinsically, no doubt, not more remarkable 
than thousands of others of which the memory has not been 
preserved ; but as having occurred just at the beginning of this 
last journey they subsequently appeared, like everything else 
connected with it, as worthy of special attention ar\d more 
faithful recollection. 

As this time he desired to commence the journey to the 
feast, as was customary with every other Israelite, in quite a 
public and solemn manner, many gathered about him before 
his departure, that they might from the most various motives 
address to him a last word ; as it may also be inferred from 
the nature of the case that this time several besides the Twelve 
joined him for the journey. Thereupon some Pharisees also 

1 Mark x. 1 according to the correct jecture that these events, as they are 

reading, and with the /cal which is omitted related Mark x. 1 sq., were those con- 
Matt. xix. 1 ; while if this particle is omit- nected with the departure from Galilee, 
ted, the construction must be regarded, just accordingly belonging to the previous 
as Mark xi. 1, a similar case, as correcting autumn, inasmuch as we cannot prove 
itself. Really these words, which are that Christ subsequently went into Galilee 
of themselves somewhat brief and not again. But this supposition is opposed by 
easily intelligible, supply thus the most the fact that that departure from Galilee 
appropriate meaning ; only that in this took, place, as we have seen, pp. 358 sq., 
older narrative the autumn visit to Jeru- without any stir, and indeed, with inten- 
salem had been omitted and the departure tional privacy : whilst all the occurrences 
from Galilee accordingly brought into too here described no less than the express 
close connection with this last journey to words Mark x. 1 b, 46, point to a depar- 
the feast from the north-eastern ‘borders hire that was quite public and generally 
of Judea.’ known. 

2 It would be possible, that is, to con- 
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addressed to him the captious question, how he would decide 
respecting cases of divorce whether sought for by the husband or 
by the wife. These Pharisees had undoubtedly heard long before 
of the rigour with which he judged the practice of divorce ; 
besides, the notorious case of the marriage of Antipas, the ruler 
of his country, in the snares of which the Baptist, we know , 1 
had already been caught, was at that time, as we have seen , 2 
everywhere spoken of. It could therefore be presumed that he 
also, like the Baptist, would permit himself to be entrapped in 
the obscure labyrinths of the subtle question ; and thus this 
was only one of the numerous temptations into which his 
learned hypocritically religious enemies had long ago repeatedly 
endeavoured to lead him. However, he settled the question 
with such precision and with such perfect correctness that from 
this side he could not again be assailed . 3 When some children 
were brought to him for his blessing (as to take farewell), and 
the disciples sought to prevent what they regarded as disturb- 
ing to him, he devoted himself, on the contrary, most affec- 
tionately to the children, and used this occasion to teach that 
the childlike mind must be always preserved by those also who 
seek to be the most perfect in the kingdom of God. And just 
as he had started on the journey, there hastened to meet him 
a rich man (probably still somewhat young), to ask him, with 
marks of profound veneration, what he must do to obtain 
eternal life. His conversation with this man, how he put to 
the test his acquirements, and still more his spiritual readiness 
and receptivity for the duties of true religion, and how then on 
this occasion there arose between him and the Twelve a similar 
conversation regarding the highest duties and the rich hopes 
of the true confessors of Christianity, — all this more than many 
other things must have remained in memory, inasmuch as it 
occurred at such a rare moment, and concerned some of the 
last and most difficult life-questions of the new Community. 

It may be easily supposed, and it is expressly mentioned , 4 
that the journey to the feast this time was made with unusual 
seriousness. Though he himself advanced at the head of the 
Twelve and of the others who this time accompanied them 
courageously with unbroken confidence, already some gloomy 
trouble and a dark foreboding appeared to have fallen upon his 
attendants, and many followed him only journeying as under 
an obscure dread. But from the Twelve themselves he never 

1 P. 77. following occurrences, Die drei ersten 

2 Pp. 199 sq. Evang . i. pp. 376 sq. 

* See on this point and on all the 4 Mark x. 32-34. 
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concealed the mortal danger which he clearly anticipated was 
awaiting him in Jerusalem . 1 

But he carried through his object : and not a particle of 
the genuine hope connected therewith in even the external and 
visible triumph of the perfect kingdom of God could be given 
up. Thus it is in no way surprising that on this journey, which 
necessarily conducted (as all vaguely felt) to a crisis in some 
form, a certain contention regarding rank and honour broke 
out among the Twelve. The two sons of Zebedee, as we have 
seen , 2 stood from the beginning in closer relations with him 
than the rest, although he did not esteem less the energetic 
Peter, their senior, and his brother, and, indeed, was pleased 
to see Peter taking the lead of them all. James and John were 
probably of nobler descent and richer than the rest, and had 
sacrificed all their possessions for the sake of the kingdom of God 
now commencing, while they emulated the best in other respects 
with all decision and devotion. Moreover, they were now atten- 
ded by their mother Salome 3 (probably by this time a widow), 
who had not less evinced the purest devotion to Christ’s cause. 
They could therefore long have been looked upon as specially 
preferred even amongst the Twelve in the estimation of Jesus ; 
and they were at that time themselves still of a sufficiently 
fiery disposition to expect the highest honours in the perfected 
kingdom of God in return for the highest sacrifices which they 
considered themselves able to make in the future also. Yet 
according to the more precise reminiscence , 4 it was in the first 
instance only their mother who ventured on this journey to 
address a word regarding the point ; whilst that such a matter 
should be referred to even between them and the Master 
excited the jealousy of the rest, since they all considered them- 
selves to be equally zealous, and could in most instances justly 
be of this opinion. The marvellous insight and truth which 
Christ revealed in connection with this most delicate matter, 
and the exalted wisdom with which he allayed such jealousies, 
still constitute the most valuable supplement to his discourses 

1 It really admits of no doubt that Collected Sayingvs) may date its introduc- 
Christ uttered repeatedly and plainly tion from the habitual Apostolic phrase, 
enough such forebodings, although par- 2 Pp. 246 sq. 
ticular expressions in passages like Mark 3 P. 181. 

x. 33, 34 may have thus been definitely 4 It is true the mention of the mother 

fixed in the more detailed final form of the Matt. xx. 21, 22 has quite the appearance 
Gospel narrative, and though the word of being a supplementary correction of 
cross especially, in passages like Mark the earlier account Mark x. 35, 36, inas- 

viii. 34 (x. 21), Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24, Luke much as the mother is from ver. 22 

ix. 23, xiv. 27 (all of which passages, with onwards supposed to be no longer present; 
the exception of the more than dubious still in that case the supplement" would all 
Mark viii. 34, besides, go back to the the more have a good foundation. 

c c 2 
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on the subject of government and power amongst men, those 
discourses, as we have seen , 1 belonging generally to these last 
times and finding in them their most truly fruitful place. 

When he had gone over the Jordan to Jericho and was 
leaving the latter, accompanied by the numerous attendants 
of the whole journey, a poor blind man who had heard of his 
presence besought him as the Messiah to heal him, and, in 
spite of all who requested him not to interrupt the journey, 
could not be made to cease from his persistent cry for mercy. 
So Christ also, willingly interrupting his journey, came to the 
help of his firm faith. This event too, as Mark describes it in 
his graphic manner, would hardly have been so particularly 
handed down if it had not occurred in this last most important 
period ; but the earlier narrative, as we have it in Mark, had, 
contrary to the customary manner, preserved even the name of 
this cured blind man — Bartimseus. And undoubtedly this man, 
as the narrative also indicates, remained ever afterwards a well- 
known and useful member of the new Community. 

But there was still another conversion in Jericho which 
was. narrated as dating from this journey. A rich Judean, by 
name Zacchseus, who as chief tax-gatherer of the town was not 
very popular , 2 had a great desire to see Jesus as he entered ; 
and for that purpose, as he was of short stature, climbed a low 
mulberry tree by the road at a point outside the town where 
Jesus had to pass. No sooner had Jesus noticed him than he 
requested him to come down, as he desired to be his guest that 
day ; and in spite of all those who murmured, he really took 
up his abode with the unpopular man. But his hope of open- 
ing to this c son of Abraham 5 also the way of salvation, was 
soon most happily fulfilled : this same day brought salvation 
to the house of the disliked man, transforming him into a 
most active and sincere member of the kingdom of God. So 
fruitfully still operated the simple presence and beneficence of 
his appearance in any place, just as it had done previously. It 
may be remarked that Luke receives this little reminiscence 
of Zacchseus, which undoubtedly continued for a long time to 
produce its effect in the Apostolic age, from a later Evangelical 
work ; and if he erroneously places that occurrence with Barti- 
mseus at the approach to Jericho before this with Zacchseus, 
he probably in that also followed the example of this later 
work . 3 

1 Pp. 355 sq. any other reason why the first words 

2 P. 54. Mark x. 46, which our present Matt, also 

3 At all events we cannot readily find read, should be altered by Luke xviii. 35, 
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Prom Jericho the direct way to Jerusalem leads by Bethany, 
which lies on the east of the Mount of Olives. It is at this 
place that John first resumes his narrative, partly because this 
village appeared to him so specially important on account of 
Lazarus, 1 partly because he finds here something to supplement 
and correct in the earlier narrative. According to the earlier 
narrative, 2 Jesus, as usual going out thither from Jerusalem 
for the night, was on the second day before the Passover at 
Bethany, in the house of c Simon the Leper.’ 3 While he was 
there at table a woman came with a flask of costly genuine 
ointment, and breaking the cruse poured this ointment upon 
his head. But some of the company of Jesus misconstrued this 
as waste, and supposed that the costly flask of ointment might 
very well have been sold for a high price and the proceeds 
given to the poor ; as if they thought thereby to express the 
real preference of Jesus, who had always commended to his 
disciples a special regard for the poor. But Jesus, the narra- 
tive proceeds, exhorted them not to reproach the woman ; she 
had done a good work on him : for poor people they had always 
with them, but him they would soon lose, and it could well be 
supposed that she had as aforehand anointed his body for the 
burying ; but as her work had proceeded from pure love, it 
would, particularly as shown to him at a time when the love of 
the whole world was more and more turning away from him, 
in future be mentioned everywhere in the world with the 
Gospel itself in memory of her. Thereupon, it is further re- 
marked in the earlier narrative, that Judas Iscariot went out to 
the high priests to betray Christ. If in this narrative therefore 
it is not expressly said that the betrayer belonged to those that 
murmured, it is still all but suggested to the reader, and is 
incontestably implied in the sense of the reminiscence gene- 
rally. 

But in this narrative the woman who had shown such love 
towards him was not more particularly indicated ; and if the 
narrative became more isolated, a very different cause for the 
censure of her action might be conceived. We have seen 
before in the similar example of another somewhat later narra- 
tive, 4 that in those times, when the Gospel narratives were 
more and more generally talked about, Jesus was charged 


and the whole narrative accordingly placed logy that it is referred to only vv. 1, 2 ; 
in another position. but these words are probably from the 

1 P. 368. Collected Sayings. 

2 Mark xiv. 1-11. Certainly it must 8 P. 368. 
be carefully noted as regards the clirono- 4 P. 366. 
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specially with too much consideration for the weaknesses of 
women ; and the Pharisees, as we see also from John’s repre- 
sentation, were regarded more and more exclusively as his 
incessant critics and spies. By such a course that narrative of 
the woman who anointed Jesus appears gradually to have been 
carried over into closer connection with these most popular 
subjects of the general field of Evangelical narration, and, as 
interwoven in Lube’s Gospel with the earlier times of the 
labours of Christ, to have received a freer form. Thus it was 
narrated, when Jesus, on having been invited to the house of 
a Pharisee, Simon , 1 was about to sit down to table, a woman 
dwelling in the city, but well known to be of loose life, came 
with a flask of ointment, dried his feet with the hair of her head, 
after she had wetted them with her many tears and kisses, and 
at last anointed them ; but when the Pharisee then secretly won- 
dered how, if he were a prophet, he should not know the previous 
life of the woman, Jesus described, in contrast with Simon’s 
self-righteous conceit, which led him to cold hardhearted- 
ness, the self-denying love of this woman, which sprang from 
the sincere acknowledgment of her sins and the great longing 
for deliverance from their burden, and then at last actually 
forgave her her sins. One of a hundred similar stories, as they 
were at that time readily composed afresh from existing mate- 
rials : so that it is not the subject-matter properly which is 
new, but only the varied and beautiful fitting together and re- 
shaping. And it is precisely this later narrative which Luke, 
omitting the first one at its place in the history, manifestly 
receives instead of the first, and interweaves with the earlier 
portion of the Gospel history . 2 But if Luke by this procedure 
himself intimates to us that he considers one of the two narra- 
tives only as the reflex of the other, we have the less reason to 
mistake its origin. 

It is, however, as if John had read both the above narra- 
tives, and endeavoured to correct what was defective in either, 
or what was a deviation into another region than that of strict 
history . 3 Thus he reports, first of all, that Jesus had come to 


. 1 This came has been omitted Luke 
vii. 36 on the adoption of the piece in its 
present position, but was undoubtedly 
originally found there, as appears from 
yv. 40, 43, 44. But then this name 
Simon, although now appearing only thus 
briefly, supplies a fresh proof that this 
second narratiYe was derived from the 
above earlier one as its final source ; see 
above, p. 363. 


2 Luke vii. 36-50 after the Seventh 
Narrator [see Translator's Preface]. 

3 It is perfectly obvious that John xii. 
1-8 was written with reference to .the 
first narrative, particularly from his 
selection of the unusual words vv. 7, 3, 
which can only have been repeated from 
that narrative ; but the detail that Mary 
anointed his feet and further dried them 
with the hairs of her head, can, as far as 
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Bethany on the sixth day before the Passover. Inasmuch as 
John regarded, as we shall see below, the fourteenth of Nisan, 
or of the Easter month, on the evening of which the Passover 
was eaten, that year a Friday, as half a working day , 1 on 
which, particularly in the morning, all business could still be 
despatched, and yet counted it as likewise belonging to the Pass- 
over day , 2 it follows that he counted the thirteenth as strictly 
the day before the feast, and accordingly the Saturday as that 
sixth day when Jesus came to Bethany. He was unwilling, 
perhaps on account of the Sabbath, to make a long journey on 
this day, and had probably arrived from a place close at hand 
early in the morning. Secondly, he states that it was Mary, 
that sister of Lazarus in whose house Jesus took up his 
abode, who anointed his feet and dried them with her hair, so 
that the house was quite filled with the odour thereof, whilst 
Martha waited upon them, and Lazarus was one of them that 
sat at the table : and, in fact, a more probable statement than 
this could not be imagined . 3 Thirdly, he names definitely 
Judas Iscariot only as the man who had spoken reproachfully 
with regard to the waste of the precious ointment ; and we 
learn at the same time the real cause which could mislead him 
to make such a remark. As the treasurer of the society he 
considered himself specially entitled to make such a provident 
comment, if unfortunately he had only not been likewise a thief, 
and had not misapplied for selfish purposes the money thus 
entrusted to him, and accordingly had not uttered that cen- 
sure rather from an evil motive. Christ, however, then simply 
replied to him, according to John, ‘ Let her keep it thus for the 
day of my burial ! 5 4 as if he desired that this day should be 
regarded as already equivalent to the day of his burial, on which 
such a usage would be appropriate, if it would not have been 
fitting on other days, and would not have been sanctioned by 
him . 5 

The rest of this day he remained at Bethany : but as this 

the last somewhat surprising phrase is time ; see Mishna Pesachim, i. 1 sq. 
concerned, only have been taken from 2 Follows from John xiii. 1 comp, 
the second narrative, where it is found in with xii. 1. 

a connection much more like a primary and 3 It appears, moreover, especially 
original one. An anointing of the head from the previous anticipatory remark 
alone appears all that is required for the xi. 2, how distinctly John desired to 
feast itself ; but a simultaneous anointing refer this anointing during the life of 
of the feet likewise after a journey is no Jesus to this Mary solely, 
less appropriate ; but the drying them 4 T?jpetj/, xii. 7, can only be used as 
with the hair is conceivable only in the elsewhere of festive observances. [Comp, 
case of tears and kisses, so that John Johanneische Schriften, p. 331.] 
must in this particular have simply used 6 Which implies that this anointing 
too great brevity. had never previously occurred in the case 

1 According to the custom of the of Jesus* 
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village, separated from Jerusalem only by the Mount of Olives, 
was situated in a very populous district, it is easy to under- 
stand how, according to John, on the same day many people 
came in the evening from the neighbourhood to this house, 
that they might see Jesus and at the same time Lazarus. 
Moreover, it was only consistent that the members of the 
Hagiocraey in the Sanhedrin should themselves, as John re- 
lates , 1 since they had already given orders to seize Jesus , 2 
also be maliciously disposed towards his host Lazarus and seek 
to destroy him. Meanwhile the rapid course of events soon 
relieved them of all their anxiety with regard to the hospitality 
of Lazarus. 


The entrance into Jerusalem. 

For it was his intention the next morning to make his 
entrance into Jerusalem, and he made quite publicly his pre- 
parations for this ; and the representatives of the Hagiocraey, 
who, proud as they were, after all were really very timid, were 
destined to see him soon enough prosecuting his work close 
under their eyes. It does not admit of doubt that the entrance 
into Jerusalem which now took place was intended by him per- 
sonally to be like that of a king, although it took this form 
of itself without his interference : he had now no longer any 
reason, in view of either the multitude or the representatives 
of the Hagiocraey, to disguise the fact or the consciousness of 
his being the Messiah. Moreover, according to ancient custom 
it was free to anyone about to go up to the feast to arrange 
glad or even splendid processions ; and on such occasions a 
good deal was winked at by the authorities. Individuals, too, 
often entered Jerusalem for the feast some days or weeks before. 
Accordingly, for him also the present should be a day of glad 
and unmixed rejoicing, such as comes when a king enters into 
his kingdom. At all events he determined no longer to oppose 
the conviction and hope of the world if it should voluntarily 
hail him ; and the conviction that his regal work on the earth 
was already completed as far as he himself could carry it, no 
less than his glad readiness to die, raised him on this day to 
a festive mood which was the exact opposite of that of his 
entrance into the city in the previous autumn . 3 Any perver- 
sion of this quite public Messianic appearance had no longer to 
be feared : in what sense he sought to be King and Lord could 
now be perfectly clear on all sides ; or if any fresh misconcep- 

* John z.ii. 9-11. 2 Pp. 374 sq. 8 P. 359. 
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tion about it should actually arise , 1 he could himself now easily 
remove it by a simple reference to his past and present labours, 
which were all along the same. His design was that the 
people of the ancient true religion, as it then still existed on 
the earth and had its centre in Jerusalem, should now see him 
quite publicly coming as the one who could alone save it in 
case it adhered to him with the faithfulness and love of the 
perfect true religion; his mission, moreover, had now been 
substantially accomplished on the earth ; but inasmuch as he 
must himself be active and leave nothing untried in connection 
with it, it would have remained unfinished if he had not also 
attempted this last thing which he could still set in motion. 
Still he did not originate it as something undertaken with 
design and long-meditated astuteness : he this time simply 
suffered the public rejoicing of his adherents to express itself 
freely, just as on the day before he had only not hindered the 
unusual expression of regard in the house of his host at 
Bethany. 

The only thing that he himself did in connection with the 
matter was that he mounted an ass-colt to make his entry. 
This way of appearing in public and of entering a town was 
quite unusual with him; that people knew generally, and 
accordingly regarded this resolution subsequently always with 
special consideration. The simple, believing, earlier narrative 
saw in the manner in which this colt of an ass was sought, 
found, and brought to Christ as the rightful Lord at his com- 
mand, one of the ancient sacred omens of the auspicious begin- 
ning of a reign and royal procession : 2 it is thus the narrative 
appears still in the Gospel of Matthew and from this in Luke. 
Neither is it yet in this earliest narrative said that he spent 
the last night in Bethany and made his entry from this 
starting-place : on the contrary, it is quite in general terms 
reported, that when he drew near to Jerusalem and had already 
come to Bethphage and Bethany, he sent two of his disciples 
into the village over against them to fetch an ass’s colt of this 
kind: by this village, according to all appearance, it is not 
Bethany at all that is intended, but Bethphage, which was 
situated somewhat further off , 3 the precise position of which 

1 Luke xix. 11 states that many then such a connection as Luke xviii. 18-30. 
thought the kingdom of God must 2 See on this further, Die drei ersten 
immediately publicly begin, taking the Evang. i. pp. 386 sq. 
statement probably from an early source, 3 [A supposition which is seriously 
perhaps the Collected Sayings : this sup- doubted. See Keim’s Geschichte Jesu, iii. 

position being the more likely, as the p. 77 note 1. Tr.] 

words ver. 11 seem rather to belong to 
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has not yet been discovered, — probably the same village from 
which he had come to Bethany the day before , 1 and which 
therefore had made so recently his acquaintance. But even if 
Christ never said at that time that he had chosen this entry 
upon the foal of an ass with reference to a Messianic expression 
of the Old Testament, as seeming to him in this case very 
specially suitable, it is still in itself probable, and in fact no 
other supposition is conceivable. The more frequently there- 
fore these reminiscences were reflected upon, the more cer- 
tainly was this, the real intention of the Lord as regards the 
choice of the manner of his entry, suggested ; the last author 
of the present Gospel of Matthew already inserts the Messianic 
reference ; 2 but far more definitely, and in a certain respect 
with admirable candour, John mentions that the disciples did 
not then know Christ’s intention in this choice, but afterwards, 
on subsequent recollection of this time and this act, properly 
perceived the certain Messianic significance which it derived 
from the prophecy of the Old Testament . 3 

It is marvellous how in the mighty revolutions of high 
spiritual matters that have been once put in active motion, it 
may be even single and in themselves very unimportant out- 
ward and sensible things to which the further development 
and in the end the determination of the most weighty questions 
are attached as to mere projections and hooks that can be 
more readily laid hold of. These various sensible and material 
things emerge suddenly from the profound spiritual movement 
of a time and appear in themselves extremely unimportant, or 
indeed strange and singular : but from the deep lasting meaning 
and tendency of the movement they receive a significance far 
beyond the immediate surroundings which lasts for centuries 
and gives to them a spiritual importance which gradually cor- 
responds less and less to their material aspect. Inasmuch as 
this contrast between their spiritual and material significance 
appears more and more prominently in the progressive develop- 
ment of the world, they may also remain, as having become 
wholly without meaning, as if without life and influence, and 
nevertheless they are, within the region of the whole movement 

1 Comp, ante , p. 391. this day: he desired according to it to 

2 Matt. xxi. 4, 5. bring purely gentleness and peace. With 

8 John xii. 14-16. Although John reference to the significance of the ass, 

quotes the same Old Testament passage according to the feeling of the genuine 
Zech. ix. 9, he does so undoubtedly inde- ancient Theocracy in Israel and then of 
pendently of the present Gospel of Matt, the Messianic hope, see vol. ii. pp. 130 
But nothing is more instructive than that sq., 241 sq., and The Prophets of the Old 
Christ selected precisely this Old Testa- Testament , i. p. 315. 
ment prophecy for the glad procession of 
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from which they once came into life, of such an imperishable 
meaning that at the very end of the long general movement 
they often become involuntarily a powerful lever for the 
acceleration of its final issue. What can be a matter of greater 
indifference than whether the horse or the ass, which was in 
those countries formerly so powerful, is ridden? But in that 
Egypto-Hebraic primitive age, from the midst of which the 
whole movement of this history of two thousand years sprang, 
the horse and the ass had acquired a perfectly special signifi- 
cance corresponding to the deeper meaning of the history, a 
special significance which had remained vividly enough during 
the whole of its first period in the national consciousness, was 
then subsequently preserved at all events in the thoughts and 
words of the greatest prophets, and now just before the end of 
the last period conducted, on the basis of a single utterance of 
these prophets, to one of the apparently unimportant * deeds 
of Christ which in its results immediately decided everything 
and could alone conduct the vast movement generally to its 
proper issue. 

It naturally followed that some of the assembled adherents 
should at once adorn this ass’s colt by throwing their own 
garments over it ; others going before the procession, accord- 
ing to ancient custom on such royal progresses, threw their 
garments as a carpet upon the road , 1 thus making it smooth 
and beautiful ; many cut palm-branches from the trees of the 
neighbouring courts, thereby to honour the procession likewise 
according to ancient festive custom; and all, those in front and 
those behind, sang a short Messianic song, which was composed 
impromptu in the elevated mood of this moment, and may be 
called the first hymn of the new Community, and according to 
numerous indications was long much sung in the first times of 
this Community . 2 In its original and complete form it ran : 

Give victory to the son of David ! 

Blessed is he coming in the name of the Lord , 

Blessed the coming kingdom of our father David ! 

Give victory in heavenly heights ! 

As soldiers accustomed to victory and filled with its hope 
address to their commander words of lofty courage and pray for 
him to heaven, so the winged words of this stanza are on fire 
with the confident spirit of the victors of primitive Christianity, 
like true words of the banner around which the first hosts of the 

1 Comp. Ibn-Arabshdh Fak. p. xxvi. 2 See Die drei ersten Evany, i. pp. 387 

sq. 
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Messianic faith gathered : and we cannot doubt that they were 
heard for the first time precisely on that day, being subsequently 
never forgotten and repeated in innumerable forms. It is true 
that John refers only briefly and in passing to the events of this 
entry generally : for with his general view of the comparatively 
small importance of the national relation of Christ to Israel, 
this event, which of all others was most national in its character, 
might seem to him as of less significance. But undoubtedly 
the event was at the time one that provoked unusual attention. 
The entire capital, the earlier narrative states , 1 was stirred by 
it, although most of the people would recognise in the entering 
hero only a prophet. And no less certainly were this rejoicing 
amongst the people and this intense and glad expectation of 
victory on the part of his more immediate adherents kept up 
for some time during this week that had just begun. As even 
the boys in the streets began continually to sing that song of 
challenge, and some of the representatives of the Hagiocracy 
called his attention to it, he replied to them, that according to 
the Old Testament itself, God was best pleased to be praised by 
the mouth of the young ; 2 or, according to another narrative, 
that if they held their peace the stones would cry out . 3 But 
John, inasmuch as he lays, for reasons above-mentioned, such 
a great stress upon the story of Lazarus, reports, liow parti- 
cularly that story, as attested and generally retold by so many 
who now entered with him, attracted on this entry the general 
attention to him . 4 

The last public labours in Jerusalem . 

Accordingly he had again come into as close proximity as 
possible to his mortal enemies, appearing at the feast earlier 
than many of them expected , 5 and undoubtedly with much more 
publicity and celebration than they had dreamed of. They 
might now have thought of at once carrying out their pre- 
vious resolution to take him prisoner, particularly as he had 
now publicly enough shown himself as the ‘ king 5 of Israel : 
but the multitude of his adherents filled them with no little 
fear, since in addition to his more immediate friends the 
masses of the people appeared for the moment not wholly un- 
favourable towards him, and at all events regarded him as a 
‘ prophet 9 and benefactor of the suffering . 6 Accordingly for 

1 Matt. xxi. 10, 11. ‘As appears so plainly also from the 

2 Matt. xxi. 15, 16. simple trait John xi. 56. 

3 Luke xix. 39, 40. a Mark xi. 18, Luke xxii. 2, xix. 48, • 

4 John xii. 17-19. John xii. 19; comp. Matt. xxvi. 5. 
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the moment they permitted him to move and work without 
restraint, though everywhere keenly watching him and hoping 
that soon some favourable circumstance would support their 
desire to destroy him. 

He now began again immediately his wonted labours in the 
capital also. He could nowhere avoid seeing that ruin and 
death threatened him at every step ; but quietly continued from 
that moment of higher joy and the jubilation of the multitude 
to pursue his work in his accustomed manner : he again healed 
all kinds of afflicted people , 1 and he particularly taught more 
powerfully and decidedly if possible than before. The nights 
he spent with his friends in Bethany on the further side of the 
Mount of Olives , 2 later in a garden on the western slope of it : 
he was always every morning early in the Temple. The days and 
the hours were now still more indispensable than before ; every 
moment left infinitely precious. He had now, indeed, done all 
that was humanly possible to be done and attempted. After 
he had openly at the prominent sacred centre of the nation of 
the true religion shown himself as the ‘ king ’ of the perfect 
true religion which included within it the genuine kingdom of 
God, it was now the business of the nation generally of both 
the higher and the lower ranks to decide no less publicly for 
him, that is, to seize with complete sincerity and heartiness 
that perfect religion which he had shown to them, and as 
whose living exposition and illustration of its operation he 
himself appeared in their midst. Therefore he could for his 
own part really only continue as he had begun : but after that 
moment of public declaration he was no. less unwearied in 
his efforts to present more and more plainly (if this was still 
required) and urgently this religion to the whole nation. 

It is in many respects not unimportant to observe, that 
now, after the public sign which he had given by his entrance 
itself, Christ could not find it appropriate to his position and 
the great cause which he represented to give some new sign 
of that kind regarding himself ; and as a fact he really gave 
none. He could not in conformity with his higher duty regard 
his labours as ended with his public entry, and in inactivity on 
his part expect that the people would now of themselves come 
to him and remain faithfully with him ; for he brought too 
unusual things for this, and such as procured at the same time 


1 According to the incidental remark which has become less clear in Matthew ; 

Matt. xxi. 14. Luke also, xxi. 37, expresses himself less 

2 According to the earlier narrative definitely. 

Mark xi. 11, 12, 19, 20, comp, xiv. 3, 
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too little earthly power and external splendour. He was neces- 
sitated to labour on as he had begun in order to make men 
more and more closely acquainted with that which he brought 
to them : but a new public sign was neither necessary nor 
useful. It is true the earlier narrative erroneously places the 
purification of the Temple, above discussed , 1 in this time ; 2 and 
this act, if performed immediately after the public entry, would 
have had a far more significant meaning and object than it 
could have at the first inauguration of the entire Messianic 
movement ; it would have been not merely a great authoritative 
act of him who had just been declared king, but also a sign 
that his kingdom had now actually begun with his entry, and 
an admonition that accordingly his disciples and the rest who 
had now given their adherence to him should at once put their 
hands with no less violence to the alteration of the existing 
state of things. However, according to the other indications, 
not the smallest act proceeded from him which his enemies, or 
his own disciples, could regard as violent : on the contrary, 
he deprecated most earnestly even the first solicitations to such 
acts ; and the earlier narrative itself knows nothing of a par- 
ticipation of the disciples in that purification of the Temple. 
But John, who is evidently intentionally silent with regard to 
it in this place, has undoubtedly for good reasons transferred 
it to a much earlier period, to which, as we have seen , 3 it belongs 
according to all internal evidence. 

But the last great decision approached rapidly enough 
within these very few days. Christ had not appealed exclu- 
sively to the lower or the less intelligent classes, still less had 
he resorted to any act of violence, or even so much as in any 
way taught that outward force might be used. Accordingly, 
his appeal and his demand were all along primarily directed 
most powerfully and unambiguously to those who in some way 
v claimed to be leaders and teachers of the people, who had 
also the public reputation of being such, and were responsible 
to God for the authority allotted to them in the Community. 
They had also, as was shown above, themselves long perceived 
that his words and his censures were always primarily directed 
chiefly to them, and undesignedly inci’iminated them most of all. 
He now appeared once more in their midst ; and precisely at that 
spot where all the most various influences of the time met in 

1 Ante , pp. 254 sq. him execute the purification of the 

2 Namely, really on the day after the Temple immediately after the entry, 
entry, Mark xi. 15-18: whilst the present Matt. xxi. 12-15. 

author of the Gospel of Matthew makes 3 Pp. 254 sq. 
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the greatest activity, and whence they reacted in all directions 
most forcibly, the divine truth was now once more brought near 
to them : but only in order that all should immediately, once 
more and for the last time, simply unite most desperately against 
that one man, to follow whom they had all long ago rendered 
themselves inwardly incapable. This is the great historical 
truth which the earliest narrative 1 already most clearly ex- 
presses at this place, when it describes how at that time all the 
ecclesiastical and scholastic authorities in Jerusalem, dissimilar 
as they were in other respects, both as regards their earlier 
history and their present position, made a last attempt on Jesus 
in the Temple , 2 proposed to him, respectively in the best way 
they could, captious questions, were all refuted by him and 
soundly corrected, and nevertheless none of them allowed 
themselves to be truly taught and made better by him. The 
Sanhedrin, taking the lead as was becoming, questioned him 
regarding the authority of his action generally ; he put them 
to silence simply by representing his action as that which it 
was — the simple logical consequence of the action of the Bap- 
tist, whom they surely did not mean to regard as a deceiver. 
The Herodians and Pharisees, at other times at enmity with 
each other, sought, in this matter at least agreed, to ensnare 
him by captious questions of a national bearing ; but they did 
no more thereby than still more plainly bring out his unfail- 
ing wisdom. The Sadducees endeavoured to annihilate him by 
mockery and quibbles; and simply helped thereby to make 
themselves ridiculous. A proud Scribe wished to damage him 
by his subtle learning ; and thereby simply effected that in this 
respect also his unsurpassed intelligence had to be confessed. 
Thus the attacks of all upon him effect the very opposite of 
what was intended: and, alas ! he must himself close with the 
most righteous condemnation of the wholly perverse behaviour, 
habitual tendencies, and position of the spiritual chiefs of that 
time. If several of the questions in dispute and of the discourses 
which this earliest narrative and another early one and later 
Gospels refer to this most decisive place may have originally 
occurred at other times, the meaning of them in this com- 
bination is appropriate enough to present graphically, precisely 
at this stage of the history, the truth, that neither at any 
previous nor at this last and most decisive moment could 
any deliverance proceed from any one of the ecclesiastical and 

1 Mark xi. 27 — xii. 44 ; comp, further in what part of the Temple he was then 

Die drei ersten Evang. i. 390 sq. most frequently found. 

2 It appears from the note, ante p. 360, 
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scholastic authorities as they then existed in the nation. And 
accordingly with these spiritual authorities the entire Com- 
munity, even in its deeper spiritual bases, would have been 
completely corrupt and wholly lost in the view of the Messiah, 
had not his eye even then still discerned, as in a still deeper 
secret basis, in the Temple itself one of the most moving 
instances of that faithfulness and sincerity of devout life which 
always remain the indestructible foundation of all true religion. 
Thus beautifully and with such unsurpassed truth, this great 
piece of narrative closes by presenting the picture of the poor 
widow who, probably observed by none but Christ, cast more 
comparatively than all the rich into the Temple treasury . 1 

Undoubtedly he had long ago perceived that there lay in the 
deeper soil of the ancient people a more uncorrupted germ, 
out of which the Community of the perfect true religion could 
start forth should the rays of the true sun fall upon it ; in fact 
he had already derived the Twelve from this same germ. But 
if all the ruling authorities of a nation have long become 
incorrigible, as was at last plainly decided to be the fact during 
these few days, it is as if in that case a carefully planted and 
tended fruit-tree were met with from which nevertheless fruit 
was vainly expected, and which therefore had better not longer 
exist. It is not surprising that such thoughts, which had long 
agitated the heart of Christ as he remembered the history of 
his people, occupied him very specially in these last days, and 
rose to a heat which had never burned in such flames in him 
before ; nor is it surprising that he really permitted them free 
expression on every occasion which naturally presented itself. 
Accordingly, the appropriate trait found its way already into 
the earliest narrative, that as on the morning after his entry 
into the city he went again to it from Bethany he hastened just 
when he was hungry to a luxuriantly growing fig-tree that 
promised fruit , 2 but found no fruit on it, and therefore uttered 
a curse against it for having so sadly disappointed his hope ; 
the very next morning, the narrative says, when the tree was 
passed again, it was found wholly withered away. Without 
doubt it was a far higher thought than that about a mere fig- 
tree which then so profoundly moved him, and provoked such a 
memorably hard word from his lips. That immediate destruction 


1 Mark xii. 41-44, Luke xxi. 1-4, authority, Lynch, Narrative of the United 

with the notes generally in Die drei ersten States Expedition to the River Jordan and 
Evang. i. pp. 391-406. the Dead Sea, London, 1850, p. 397 ; on 

2 With regard to the figs which some- other points see Tobler’s DenJcblatter aus 
times occur unusually early, see a recent Jerusalem, pp. 101-103. 
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now inevitably awaited the people of Israel was the terrible 
thought which in these days more than formerly specially 
assailed him so fiercely, and which found its mildest relief in 
the curse upon the fig-tree. Neither did he doubtless repress 
his dark forebodings regarding the imminent destruction of 
Jerusalem, as the earliest reminiscences variously announce 
this ; 1 the history also will itself teach soon enough how little 
he was deceived and how terribly his dark utterance was 
fulfilled. And thus it is as if, in those first times before the 
destruction foretold of Jerusalem overtook it, a presage was 
found in the unexpectedly early withering of that fig-tree of 
the fulfilment of that much more serious prophecy, and for 
this reason this story of the fig-tree on that road was so often 
repeated. For undoubtedly there were in Jerusalem still, even 
among the members of the Sanhedrin and the more or less 
influential supporters of the Hagiocracy, both in that most de- 
cisive time and also subsequently, several very honest indi- 
viduals who were unwilling wholly to reject the cause of Jesus, 
as John especially indicates definitely enough : 2 but the more 
threateningly the danger gathered around the head of the 
purely celestial combatant the more timid they also became, 
and permitted to be done whatever they supposed they could not 
prevent, or at most showed from compassion some interest after 
the dreaded blow had fallen. But thus they acted as if they 
had not been present, and by their timid half-heartedness only 
contributed to the general ruin. 

Although the heads of the nation thus failed to fulfil their 
vocation, he still did not on that account even at this last 
moment appeal to the passions of the masses, although they 
had in the first hours of this time hailed him with such 
specially jubilant expectation. It is precisely this final rela- 
tion of the various sections of the people generally which is 
brought out by John alone at this point, just as it had been at 
once decisively enough manifested on that day of his public 

1 That story of the fig-tree originally dition of things, are put together at 
without doubt pointed to such prophecies greatest length from the Collected Sayings 
regarding the destruction of Jerusalem, in Matt. chs. xxiv. xxv. See Die drei 
see Die drei ersten Evang . pp. 390 sq, ersten Evang. pp. 407 sq. 

The simple parable of the barren fig-tree, 2 John xii. 43, where also the chief 

Luke xiii. 6-9, has very similar meaning, general cause which restrained them is 
the allusion to the three years already very correctly stated in a few words. And 
past of useless waiting for fruit pointing as John always likes to illustrate all gene- 
naturally to Christ’s several years of ral statements by a special example, the 
labour. As to other woes over Jerusalem, Nicodemus referred to above, pp. 260 sq., 
which probably date back to somewhat was undoubtedly meant by him to supply 
earlier times, see ante , p. 366. But his an example of all similar &pxovr€s ra>i> 
prophecies, particularly regarding the end ’Ioi/SaW. 
of Jerusalem and the entire ancient con - 
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entry. For as we have seen , 1 John had so fully described, in 
connection with the last autumn journey to Jerusalem, what 
his relation generally was to the rulers especially, that at this 
point he communicates no further important details respect- 
ing it : from them there had now, according to that descrip- 
tion, long threatened him nothing short of death, as he 
himself knew, and consequently, according to John, no further 
important public contention whatever arose between them. 
The masses of the people, on the other hand, although accord- 
ing to John 2 they had in the previous autumn, under the in- 
fluence of the members of the Hagiocracy, once declared 
against him, had still remained less prejudiced than their 
rulers, and had just now favourably received him again: it was 
therefore still a question what precise form their relation to 
him would take at the last moment ; and from this point of 
view, too, that day of the public entry, according to John, also 
had its great significance, and indeed became a solemn closing 
day of the general public labours of Jesus. And as John like- 
wise distinguishes, but at the same time describes quite inde- 
pendently in his own characteristic manner, all the most pro- 
minent summits of the Gospel history, although the earlier 
Gospels had already described them, so in this case he sketches 
unmistakably in his own manner the picture of that celestial 
transfiguration of the entire terrestrial labours of Christ, as it 
sought to break forth in one sudden gleam, which the previous 
Gospels, as we have seen , 3 had partly transferred to a some- 
what earlier period and to another earthly scene. But on 
that very account there are only, according to John, a few 
further grand lines which now remain to complete the entire 
picture of the public work of Christ . 4 

There were (says John) on that day (as may easily be sup- 
posed) a considerable number of Hellenes present amongst the 
visitors at the feast. These Greeks were, according to John’s 
opinion, undoubtedly Greek Judeans , 5 either by birth or prose- 
lytes from the heathen. All Judeans living amongst Greeks 
and other heathen in the Roman empire were at that time 
regarded as more free-thinking and less preoccupied by 
national prejudices . 6 Some individuals could early anticipate 


1 See pp. 361 sq. 

2 See pp. 365 sq. 

3 See pp. 353 sq. 

4 John xii. 20-36, with the general 
conclusion vv. 37-50. 

5 The description of their purpose 

v. 20 itself points to this conclusion, but 


still more definitely what John had said 
concerning this Diaspora ch. vii. 35 ; 
they are therefore identical with the 
Hellenists, only that the short .name 
Hellenes is so significant precisely in the 
case of John. 

6 See yoI. v. p. 249 sq. 
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that Christianity would extend more rapidly amongst them 
than in Palestine itself ; as soon, in fact, the Apostolic history 
taught, and as John particularly had deeply learned long 
before he wrote this passage. At an earlier place, therefore, 
John had expressly stated that some had misunderstood an 
utterance of Christ as if he meant, tired of the Judeans in the 
Holy Land, to depart to those dispersed among the heathen, 
in order to bring them over to his Messianic teaching . 1 On 
that day, John proceeds, some of these Hellenes spontaneously 
desired to become more closely acquainted with Jesus ; they 
applied therefore to Philip, above mentioned , 2 who, however, 
first ventured to lay their request before the Master when he 
had obtained the assistance of Andrew, who was more intimate 
with him. And if he had wholly listened to such requests, and 
now devoted himself fully to the Hellenists, what an entirely 
new situation of affairs would he thereby have yet brought 
about in this final phase of his labours thus far, what commo- 
tion in the land and what unforeseen perplexity to the repre- 
sentatives of the Hagiocracy would he have been able to cause ! 
We can really properly appreciate this from the history of the 
Apostolic age, when in general Christian doctrine was more 
eagerly accepted and more firmly adhered to by none than by the 
Hellenists. Accordingly, this (as we can perfectly well suppose) 
became the last temptation of Christ in these last moments of 
the extreme crisis : but he was not for an instant doubtful as 
to what was in this case to be done. 

Hot in that way : not by commotion amongst the people, or 
by help from without, could the great cause, which alone he had 
hitherto represented, carry off the victory. He had long been 
determined to die for it, if it must be, and anticipated that only 
by that means would it triumph. And although the thought 
of death, the nearer it approached, necessarily affected him as 
a man more profoundly, he would not pray to his Father to 
save him from this hour, but only that His Name might be 
glorified by his death also, in the certain expectation that thus 
at last the Messianic cause itself also, and the Messiah in his 
divine aspect, would meet with eternal glorification instead of 
being destroyed . 3 And as he then intimated to them that he 


1 John vih 35. 

2 See p. 302. 

3 The close of these words, John xii. 
27, 28, shows the unusual agitation of soul 
with which the speaker is seized, even in 
the rapid haste of the thoughts as they 
are crowded together : ‘ and what shall 
I say, “ Father save me from this hour ! ” 


(shall I say this ? would it be right ?) but 
for this cause (in order to meet this end, 
through death to glory) I really came to 
this hour ; (therefore I can and will say 
nothing else than) ‘Father, glorify thy 
name ! * By this alone the glorifying of 
the Son of Man also is conditioned, from 
which the discourse started ver. 23. 
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had then no more time for such new human acquaintanceships 
and connections* and closed his words with the highest and 
purest prayer possible to the Father in the most intense agi- 
tation, there then came (John relates) from the Father also 
the true answer, and a clear heavenly voice made this answer 
known to the earth : as always higher transfiguration and 
glory follow victoriously-resisted temptation. But as the 
people (proceeds John) supposed that they had merely heard it 
thunder, or others tried to persuade themselves that at most 
an angel had spoken to him, he gave them to understand that 
a voice of that kind was not for his sake at all (as if he still 
stood in great need of strengthening and confirmation), but for 
their sakes, that their faith might be strengthened ; he himself 
knew how from that moment all spiritual things had already 
been decided, and in spite of his outward departure, and in- 
deed just because of it, the time of the glorifying of his entire 
cause was beginning. As, however, they still regarded this as 
incomprehensible, he then admonished them at least to make 
good use of the brief time of his visible presence amongst 
them. — As the descriptions of John can in so many places be 
compared with a bird that boldly soars into the highest heaven, 
and then there in the purest height moves calmly hither and 
thither, until at length it softly alights again, so in the case of 
this very short but most exalted passage we find such a com- 
parison appropriate. With the boldest flight the thought this 
time immediately soars, when the proper occasion has been 
supplied, to the most sublime truth and to the highest desire 
and prayer, not in vain desiring from heaven itself a response 
and answer: but if anyone should misconceive the nature 
of this celestial voice, its true object and its one proper signi- 
ficance are further declared to him from the same elevation ; 
and in the most gentle descent there is at last taught what 
must absolutely be done forthwith by everyone. And this is the 
story of the glorification of Christ, while still in the midst of 
his earthly life, with which John himself in his own way again 
glorifies the account of the earlier Gospels . 1 For this moment, 
which he subsequently dwelt upon in memory, seemed to him 
to have even still more highly illustrated and glorified the 
significance of the whole earthly life of Christ while he was 
still in the midst of his active labours, than that moment 
which was spoken of in the ordinary narratives. 

But the point which, according to John, at last produced 
therefore once more a decisive effect in the case was, that 
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precisely the whole nation of the true religion, as it then was, 
in general proved that it did not possess the courage and 
resolution to follow him faithfully and sincerely, having been 
blinded by all kinds of grievous prejudices. The masses of 
the people hailed him with rejoicing for a short time, but 
soon grew more silent again when they did not see forthwith 
realised by him that great immediate outward prosperity 
which alone they really always sought from him, and feared 
accordingly that all they would gain from him was his severe 
requirements. And in the end, precisely in matters of ex- 
ternal success, happiness, and prosperity, all the various aims 
and divisions of a nation disappear within it if it generally 
falls short of its duty. Great as the fault of its chiefs at that 
time was, had not the nation itself during a long time per- 
mitted them to become what they were ? And did the people 
finally adopt at the last moment proper means of reforming 
the spirit of its chiefs P As all the specific aims and parties 
proceed in the first instance from the whole nation itself, so 
in the end their errors and mistakes always fall upon it 
collectively. Israel as a nation ought to have known that the 
purely divine, as far as it can come in humanity, appeared, 
with all the infinite blessing that lies hidden within it, in this 
humble form borne by Jesus of Nazareth: that Israel did not 
do this is ultimately solely its sin of unparalleled magnitude. 
And just this, therefore, is properly the last decisive word 
which, according to John, Jesus speaks concerning this its 
general relation to him, although expressed only in the form of 
those general truths and principles which transcend everything 
of a merely national character, and can really be applied 
equally well to every nation and every individual . 1 


His betrayal . His outward overthrow and his eternal hope; 
his outward separation and his eternal presence. 

Even according to the earlier class of narratives, that kind of 
outward sympathy of the people generally which the heads of the 


1 John xii. 44-50. It is therefore a 
frivolous question to ask where and when 
Jesus uttered these words, comp. vv. 36, 
37 ; John himself really received them 
simply as the, great truths which as 
proclaimed aloud by Christ belong most 
of all to this connection, inasmuch as 
they contain the most severe condemna- 
tion of the general bearing of the whole 
nation with regard to him, for all who 
will further reflect upon their meaning. 


And inasmuch as they contain only the 
most general truths, save that at this 
point they can most plainly prove what 
the Apostle had asserted vv. 37-43, Jesus 
might also have uttered them previously 
and upon another occasion, as in fact so 
much of them occurs here and there in. 
earlier parts of the Gospel. This is 
manifestly the view which John had when 5 
he placed these words here. 
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Hagioeracy liad reason to fear in connection with their deadly 
plots against Christ, very soon grew weaker in the course of 
these few days. The people saw none of the material splendour 
realised upon which they had mainly set their hop«e on the day 
of the entry. Accordingly their more earnest zeal soon grew 
cold again, and in fact, in the case of not a few, changed into 
its exact opposite ; and if the representatives of the Hagioeracy 
continued all along not wholly without the fear that an arrest 
and condemnation of Jesus, at all events on the coming feast- 
day, when dangerous popular tumults always most easily broke 
out, had better be deferred , 1 they perceived nevertheless clearly 
that the sympathy of the populace had not at all events been 
increasing since the day of his entry ; and they might thus 
expect after all soon to obtain their object if some favourable 
accident should come to the assistance of their incessant 
vigilance and desire to kill him. And an accident of this kind 
was about to take for them such a favourable turn, that they 
obtained completely their object even before the dreaded feast- 
day . 2 

But this very thing is the best evidence of the extreme 
excellence and inward glory of the cause of Christ that, with 
all their own assiduous vigilance and all their fully pronounced 
hostility, they still did not venture, notwithstanding the grow- 
ing lukewarmness of the people, upon any step to take his life 
until an act of treason on the part of one of his own immediate 
followers came to their assistance. So surely is the general 
truth confirmed by this highest historical instance, that a cause 
which is absolutely good in its deepest basis and origin can be 
really damaged only by a treasonable act from its own midst. 
All, therefore, that really concerns us in this case for the 
present is correctly to perceive how such an act of treachery 
in such a Community as this was possible, even thus early in 
its course, and under the very eyes of Christ. Treason in a 
good cause, when it appears, is alw r ays simply the outcome of 
some want of clearness and confusion that has long been pre- 
sent in the general body, though very much concealed and 
unobserved ; and which is only accidentally, as it were, more 
fully concentrated in one member, and is brought by him 
through his special guilt to a violent collision. 

Now, we have seen above 3 how inevitably Christ’s cause, 
notwithstanding its original absolute goodness, must by the 

1 Mark xiv. 2. indicate this ; comp, further below. 

2 The object of the short reference to 3 Pp. 306 sq, 

this fear, Mark xiv. 2, is manifestly to 
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very foundation of the Community descend into the midst of 
the accidents and weaknesses of the terrestrial world. Every- 
thing that belongs to the earth, if it will get into order, estab- 
lish itself, and make progress, must adapt itself to certain 
definite limits, series, and numbers. As the first firm stones 
and foundations of his Community, as far as this is and must 
become something temporal, Jesus chose his twelve Apostles, 
adopting a suitable number which had been supplied to his 
hand and could not very well be disregarded. He chose the 
Twelve undoubtedly as the best men whom he could select 
to fill up the number, and not one of them in order that he 
might become the traitor. But we may say of the very begin- 
ning of this choice what Christ, according to John , 1 said re- 
garding it at the end of his earthly course : ‘ He knew whom 
he chose ’ — that is, that in accordance with the general diver- 
sity of men’s spiritual natures, all would not without exception 
necessarily take uniformly the same relation to the great 
cause itself which ought to unite them ; that the most various 
grades in their characteristic aims and tendencies, on the con- 
trary, might appear precisely on account of the unusual eleva- 
tion and difficulty of their vocation ; a gradation which might 
possibly reach so low as the complete misapprehension of the 
most certain truth, if some new and special temptations should 
arise. That which requires the most difficult and faithful 
employment of the human mind requires also the greatest 
freedom of activity and resolve. Christ did not choose the 
Twelve to deprive them of this freedom, when he was obliged 
to fix upon and fill up a definite number of intimate disciples. 

Judas Iscariot was, as we have seen , 2 entrusted with the 
money affairs of the new Community, inasmuch as they had 
necessarily to be taken special charge of by some one of its 
members. Accordingly, in a case where the whole soul ought 
to be directed solely to the things of the kingdom of God, 
this member must also be occupied with earthly things of that 
nature, inasmuch as they also were indispensable. In this 
there was involved for him a special temptation : the accumu- 
lation and keeping of money can always become gradually too 
great a pleasure to men ; and if in this occupation a man’s 
mind easily acquires covetous, selfish, and thievish habits, 
he may always suppose that he can excuse himself, inasmuch 
as his office urges him to accumulate and lay up as much 
money as possible ; indeed, the temptation thus to provide 
against all possible emergencies and vicissitudes of life may 

1 John xiii. IS. 2 P. 305. 
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become the stronger in proportion as the possession of treasures 
of this kind is despised by the other members of the society, or 
perhaps the non-possession of them is made into one of its 
principles . 1 Judas Iscariot succumbed to this temptation. 
We owe the knowledge of the fact to John’s more accurate 
accounts, and undoubtedly without them the conduct of Judas 
at last would be historically much less intelligible than there 
is any occasion for it now to be. His growing passion for 
money could in the course of this year and a half remain long 
unobserved and craftily concealed by himself ; but though 
Christ had never till that moment uttered an angry word with 
relation to it, still the implied reproof which he had given him 
shortly before, as we have seen , 2 might, under the conscious- 
ness of his general guilt, have unpleasantly affected and morti- 
fied him. If, now, in such a mood he also found during the 
days immediately following the festive entry that the expected 
kingdom of God, from which he, with his now overpowering 
propensity, necessarily looked principally for outward treasures 
and advantages , 3 refused to be realised as he in secret hoped, 
and further found that the people generally remained compara- 
tively lukewarm, might not the desperate thought suddenly 
seize him to speak in any case with the chief authorities, who 
as he knew had already set a price upon the head of this Mes- 
siah ? Might he not represent to himself that it would be in 
any case well to have a conversation on the matter with them ? 
For we may without doubt suppose that probably some days 
before his last separation from the Master, he had transactions 
with certain members of the Hagioeracy ; 4 and it is easy to 
suppose that if he would offer his hand for such an undertaking 
they would represent it to him as an exceedingly meritorious 
one, and would also on their part now strongly urge him to it 
by every means. Nothing else is to be expected from him than 
that the money promised for the betrayal, together with the 
further material advantages which might be briefly intimated 
to him as in the background, would also prove very attractive 
to him ; but, on the other hand, much less could anything 

1 This is the reason why in general so 3 To which there is an allusion even 
rauf'h covetousness and so much care for in the words of the saying Mark x. 29, 
material things get the upper hand pre- 30, Matt. xix. 29 ; at least lands are 
cisely in the case of monasteries and here also mentioned, while they are ap- 
monks, Buddhistic as well as Christian, parently intentionally omitted Luke xviii. 
But, indeed, that parable of the un- 29. 

righteous steward, Luke xvi. 1-13, ap- 4 This is implied in Mark xiv. 10, 11 
plies here as very specially instructive; compared with vv. 17 sq. Comp. Matt, 
on which comp. Die drei ersten Evang. i. xxvi. 14-16, Luke xxii. 3-6. This is 
pp. 367 sq. referred to much more briefly John 

2 P. 389. xiii. 2. 
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occur more acceptable and advantageous to the members of the 
Hagiocracy than the opportunity of arresting Jesus before the 
eyes of the world by his betrayal at the hands of one of the 
Twelve . 1 

Accordingly two things combined in this case to lead Iscariot 
to such a transaction, as will often be the case in all im- 
portant decisions that spring from impure motives. His mere 
greed of money would hardly have led him to the horrible 
deed : the amount of the money offered him by the members of 
the Hagiocracy was probably quite small ; neither would the 
fear of the discovery of his love of gold, and his possible punish- 
ment in the circle of the members of the new Community, 
alone have driven him to it : to that time it had probably 
scarcely been much observed, and undoubtedly had not yet 
been made the subject of intolerable reproaches on the part of 
Christ himself. It is, indeed, quite intelligible that subse- 
quently amongst the first Christians the love of money was in 
the first instance alone thought of as the sole motive of such a 
dreadful deed. It is, moreover, unmistakable that this Iscariot 
afterwards really accepted the reward of his shame ; and with 
this money, and perhaps 2 with some besides which he had 
saved, purchased a field near Jerusalem . 3 4 This field, for some 
reason unknown to us, had borne till then the name of the 
Potter’s field* but was called by Christians subsequently, for 
quite intelligible reasons, the Field of blood . However, he did 
not long survive his shame : he died, as some afterwards re- 
lated, by a fall as from a precipice , 5 or, as others related, by 
hanging himself. The latter narrative , 6 however, is connected 


1 If one takes as a basis simply the 
quick repentance of Judas Iscariot de- 
scribed Matt, xxvii. 3, one might suppose 
that he had betrayed the Messiah simply 
in the good-natured foolish hope that, 
being thus compelled he would the sooner 
show himself in his whole power and 
inaugurate his outward kingdom; comp. 
Die drei ersten Evcing. pp. 438 sq. How- 
ever, we have elsewhere no other plain 
indication of this, and with regard to the 
account Matt, xxvii. 3, see below. 

2 If, for instance, he received for the 
betrayal merely thirty silverlings. How- 
ever, this number is now found mentioned 
only Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3-10, and has 
probably found its way into this special 
representation of the case from the pas- 
sage Zech. xi. 13 interpreted as having a 
Messianic reference. 

3 Acts i. 18, 19. 

4 The name Matt, xxvii. 7, 10 has 

quite a historical ring : it was perhaps 


situated outside the gate at which the 
potters worked, Jer. xviii. 2. 

5 According to the narrative Acts i. 
18, 19. This is quite independent of the 
account in the Gospel of Matt. ; but the 
later, much more horrible tradition, in 
Papias’ fourth book of his Explanations of 
the Lord's Sayings (which has been pre- 
served in the ancient Greek commentators 
on Matt, xxvii. 7), is similar, whilst in 
still later authors it has even a more 
horrible form yet. It is remarkable that 
a similar death is related of the wicked 
patriarch Cain in the Book of Jubilees 
(see Jahrbucher der Bibl. Wiss. ii. p. 241), 
although this book was undoubtedly 
written long before the Gospels. 

6 Matt, xxvii. 3-10. It might even 
be inferred from the rSre, then , with 
which this piece of narrative begins, 
according to the characteristic manner of 
the last editor, that the repentance of the 
traitor followed the same night, and that 
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with a peculiar view which was likewise formed in the Apos- 
tolic age : that is, it was said that as soon as he saw that Christ 
was really condemned, smitten with compunction, he desired at 
once to give back the money to the members of the Hagiocracy, 
and when they would not receive it .cast it into the Temple 
to them and hanged himself. They did not, however, dare to 
devote it to the Temple treasury, but bought with it that field 
with the view of assigning it for a strangers’ burying-place ; 
in connection with which purpose it is easy to suppose that 
they dedicated it with the body of this Galilean. Nor can we 
in fact do otherwise than suppose that the field really served 
subsequently for such a purpose ; whilst the narrative of the 
immediate repentance of the traitor probably owed its trans- 
formed shape to Christian generosity. 

But it is impossible not to perceive that the unusualty 
heavy atmosphere in which the spirit of the new Community 
was now compelled to breathe, and the severe crisis which was 
destined in these days to befall the entire cause of the perfect 
true religion, combined to form the second motive which rapidly 
brought to ripeness the traitor’s bad seed. It was now the 
time when in the Community which had only just been founded 
everything temporal and eternal, terrestrial and celestial, was 
destined to be even violently separated, and this young Com- 
munity to undergo immediately the most trying temptation 
possible. All hope of an earthly kingdom was about to be torn 
up by its very roots, the visible head of the Community to be 
taken away, indeed most deeply dishonoured, and to all human 
appearance annihilated, the attention to be turned from the 
palpably present Messiah and directed alone to the celestial one 
who could possibly come from heaven again. As this danger 
approached constantly closer, and at last what was wholly un- 
expected to the ordinary mind really occurred, whoever would 
still remain faithful in this Community must make his own a 
view and a hope such as had never before been either familiar 
or necessary to him . 1 It is indeed true that Christ himself was 


he immediately hanged himself, before he 
had purchased the field, and the death of 
Christ. However, there is the less reason 
to understand this narrative as so mi- 
nutely accurate, as this piece was mani- 
festly inserted by the last narrator at this 
place merely that it might be receh r ed in 
a suitable connection. In any case the 
field could have been called Field of blood 
the more naturally if Iscariot had himself 
actually bought it ; and the name Hakel- 
dama itself indicates, by its thoroughly 


Aramaic form, a recent origin and per- 
haps a Galilean dialect. 

1 If this is considered, the treason of 
Judas is thus horrible only in so far as 
it occurred under the Master’s own eyes, 
but in other respects is far more pardon- 
able than that disloyalty to Christianity 
which is exhibited after it has been most 
completely shown, by the final consumma- 
tion of the history of Christ himself, that 
together with him not the least hope is 
permissible of acquiring an earthly king- 
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not in the least surprised by this danger, or even in the least 
depressed by it in his soul generally : although by no means 
seeking death and its horrors, and even to the last prepared for 
any other issue that might be more pleasing to God, we see 
him still entering upon the most severe and painful tasks in the 
most exalted mood and blessed composure, and most perfectly 
perceiving and wisely carrying out everything that had yet 
to be done on his part. If his attitude towards the great world 
down to the last moment was such as has been already for 
the most part described, and we can only in this respect most 
profoundly admire both all that he did and all that he left 
undone, we must if possible still more admire him when we 
carefully note how he, in the gradual approach of this last 
decision, and finally in it itself, acted towards his disciples as 
long as he was still able to have free intercourse with them. 

The more nearly he saw his earthly end approaching, more 
and more definitely he uttered in the circle of his disciples 
his views and hopes regarding the future of the true kingdom 
of God after his departure from the earth ; he uttered them 
in every form that best suited each particular case, narrating in 
the most appropriate symbols and didactic stories, and placing 
clearly in detail before their eyes things that had never been 
seen by sense though they were nevertheless certain, or pre- 
senting them in brief anticipations and pure prophecies ; and 
he added in all cases the right counsel and the truest consola- 
tion. If, as we have seen , 1 he had at the right time by parable 
and direct teaching expounded to his disciples and to the people 
generally in the noblest manner the fundamental nature, the 
true commencement and value, and the eternal significance of 
the kingdom of God, he now completed this entire cycle of pro- 
phecy and teaching by the equally true and graphic views and 
prophecies regarding the nearer and the more distant future of 
things after his return to the Father. But as in the first case 
he had sketched the fundamental lines of all true insight into 
the nature of the perfected kingdom of God only with a view to 
the immediate practical exercise of his disciples in the corre- 
sponding duties, so, in these last days also, he presented none 
of his numerous conceptions regarding the unfolding of the 
general future of the kingdom without supplying corresponding 
counsel or comfort which was involved therein for his disciples. 

domand earthly treasures and advantages, all the past which could previously not be 
This could really never be so plain to any at all so clear to the Twelve even. But 
one previous to the death of Christ as it on this point see further below, 
has since become ; and this is the infinitely 1 Pp. 310 sq. 
great lesson and absolute separation from 
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And the copiousness with which he communicated these last 
great glances and hints to his disciples we are still able to 
perceive from the precious fragments of the Collected Sayings, 
which place the exposition of most of them in that time when 
having left the Temple, on one occasion during these last days, 
he sat down with the Twelve, opposite its glittering pinnacles, 
upon the Mount of Olives, meditating and teaching . 1 John 
omits most of these discourses, because at the time when he 
wrote a great part of them had already been fulfilled, and there 
were then many other things of greater importance. Neither 
for us is this the proper place to enter into a detailed considera- 
tion of them, as this belongs rather to the history of the time 
in which they were of chief importance, the Apostolic age. 

But as he now perceived with the greatest clearness the 
total implacability of his enemies, and that he would not be 
able to escape their vengeance unless he was prepared to sur- 
render the cause of his Messianic vocation, he had before every- 
thing else to consider that he must always be prepared willingly 
and gladly to resign his life for this cause, should God require 
it, without any provocation of his own. And in nothing does he 
appear nobler at last than therein that, although never and in 
no way seeking death, as from despair, for instance, nor in any 
way bringing it upon himself by any human fault, but on the con- 
trary, shrinking with human feeling from the pains and horrors 
of death, he nevertheless, the nearer the bitter necessity ap- 
proached, submitted himself with the greater composure to the 
divine will, should this sacrifice also be required of him. It is 
true, as we have seen , 2 he had been prepared from the begin- 
ning of his public career for the most trying issue of it, so 
far as his own life which had been consecrated to his divine 
vocation was concerned : but this bitter necessity, in its actual 
terrors, and as clearly wholly inevitable, had only gradually 
forced itself more closely upon him. But although he had now 
since that first bright commencement of his Messianic labours 
gone through the most various stages of his public activity, he 
might nevertheless upon the stage which he now occupied have, 
from a human point of view, still retreated quite easily from 
his vocation and escaped all danger of death. No fault could 
be mentioned that rested upon him: and how gladly would 
the members of the Hagiocracy, if he had only been willing 
to submit to their wish, have permitted him, even after the 
betrayal of Judas Iscariot, still to escape, after perhaps a brief 

1 Matt, xxiv., xxv., comp. Die drei 2 Pp. 240 sq. 
ersten Evang. pp. 407 sq. 
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imprisonment! But in that case he would not have been 
Christ, that is, not the leader in the kingdom of the perfect 
true religion ; and if it is in his case inconceivable that even 
upon the two previous stages of his Messianic labours he ever 
actually wavered in any of the greatest crises of his life, how 
much less could he do so now after he had collected around 
him a Community of the perfect true religion, and had laid in 
it the immovable foundation of the entire consummation of the 
kingdom of God, now when the eternal salvation of the souls 
not only of the Twelve, but of all who at any time and any- 
where upon the earth desire this salvation, depended on him 
more vitally than upon any other historical fact ! He now 
belonged no longer to himself, nor even to God alone ; he already 
belonged wholly to that Community to which he had from the 
very first devoted himself with his whole immortal being : and 
he knew what was his higher duty as the head of all seeking 
after divine salvation and as the true Shepherd of his flock, 
and could foresee how according to the divine will even his 
guiltless death might become a means of the final mightiest 
convulsion of the world of men as it had hitherto been, and the 
commencement of a complete removal of the guilt of all the 
hardened and obdurate sins of Israel as well as of the rest of 
mankind . 1 

But if he possessed this higher resignation and steadfast- 
ness, as always before so still more now, in view of the dark lot 
immediately to befall him, what profound pain must it never- 
theless on the other hand cause him to be compelled thus early 
to leave not only all Israel and the human race, but particularly 
his twelve Apostles. How much would he have preferred, if he 
had consulted his human feelings, further to devote to them all 
his immediate love and care, and how clearly did he know the 
deep need in which they stood, according to all human appear- 
ance, of his immediate presence and ever ready help ! 

Accordingly during these last days he gave to his Apostles 
not merely the brightest hope and consolation in the light of his 
view of all the future, — he also gave to them, as he alone was 
able, at last himself, with his whole love, yea with his whole life 
in body and soul, so fully that his outward separation from them 
could really become his most constant spiritual presence. His 
entire Messianic life and endeavour had hitherto been really a 


1 As this twofold consideration is 
already plainly enough expressed in the 
previous Gospels only in such short say- 
ings as Matt. xii. 39 (xvi. 4 and above, 


pp. 348 sq.), and xx. 28, xxvi. 12, but is 
taught on a grander scale and more at 
length John x. 1-18, xiii. 31-xvii. 26, with 
unsurpassed truth. 
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divine surrender of himself, or according to the ancient sacred 
sacrificial language, a sacrifice of himself, for all who sought 
his light and salvation, and particularly for those who were 
most intimately connected with him : and hitherto no mortal 
had ever made his whole life and action so absolutely as he 
had already done a sacrifice to the divine will and the eternal 
welfare of all mankind. But now in the last moments of his 
visible existence on the earth, when he foresees his approaching 
fate and best knows how difficult it may be for the perfect true 
religion to become, even in the circle of those who are most 
intimate with him, an inalienable possession and constantly a 
more powerful and influential blessing, he feels the more strongly 
urged to devote himself to them with his utmost energy, with 
all his love and all his strength, and as with both body and 
soul, as if he were driven all the more tenderly and completely 
to embrace them, to unite them with himself, and wholly lose 
himself in them the more inevitably the lasting separation 
threatens ; and it is as if he were compelled to leave behind 
for them as far as he possibly can the best part of himself, 
just when he feels that he must most and most painfully for- 
sake them. Thus every righteous man might desire to part 
from the circle of his dear friends : but who must desire 
more than he to remain nevertheless always fully present with 
his friends, although visibly for ever separated from them ! 

When now on the day before the Passover, that is, as we 
have seen , 1 on the Thursday, the thirteenth of the Easter 
month, and on the fifth day of his entry into Jerusalem, he 
observed from all the signs of the time, and particularly from 
the conduct of Iscariot, which though still undecided could not 
longer be doubtful to his clear gaze, how near his end was, and 
was just then alone with the Twelve to take the daily evening 
meal, he rose suddenly, before the preparations for the supper 
were finished , 2 laid aside his outer garments like a servant who 
has something to do in the house, girded himself with a towel 
like a servant who, in conformity with the custom of those 
countries, is about to wash his master’s feet before a meal after 
the walking and work of the morning, and took a basin filled 
with water in order to wash the feet of the Twelve. Nothing 

1 P. 391. now love them further until the last, and 

2 This is implied in the correct read- at the last most of all; only this last 
ing ytvo{j.€t/ov John xiii. 2, instead of motive is introduced in the narrative form. 
yevonevov which Lachmann still reads. How he could stoop so low is explained 
The motives of Jesus were, according to ver. 3 : just because he alone occupies so 
vv. 1, 2, two : his knowledge of the time, high a position, he could stoop the lowest, 
and that now, as he had always visibly as this entire Gospel shows, but no passage 
loved his disciples in the world, he would in his history more remarkably than this. 
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would be more likely to arise without premeditation by the 
quick impulse of a momentary thought than this resolve : 
but his anticipation that this would be his last meal with them 
coincided with the boundless love which he had long shown to 
his disciples, so that the latter tended now suddenly to overflow, 
and he scarcely knew which of innumerable affectionate things 
he must do for them. When therefore he will, as is just, begin 
with Peter, who is gladly acknowledged by himself as chief of the 
Twelve, this Apostle at first opposes with animation the idea of 
being served by him whom he himself ought to serve, but eagerly 
yields when he learns that only as he suffers himself to be thus 
served by his Lord can he have any part in him and be wholly 
his : but he desires then earnestly to have his whole body even 
washed by him, as he exclaims with no less animation, and must 
now likewise, in the opposite direction, receive the correction, 
that in the case of those who already at all belong to Christ, 
such a violent contact and conversion (a complete bath) is no 
more necessary (as in the case of baptism, as we have seen ), 1 
but a more gentle perceptible contact and amendment (such as 
is represented by washing the feet) must suffice . 2 And after he 
has thus served them all, he explains to them first the higher 
meaning of this act of love : he had touched them with his 
own hands and with this contact shown to them more than 
merely a small earthly service, he had sought, as it were by 
pressure, to put into them as with his hands his spirit of love, 
as it were to rub the same into them with the water of the 
washing; and could one man of feeling amongst them ever 
forget that his hand had thus, more forcibly than by a kiss and 
simple laying on of hands, touched and consecrated him ? The 
spiritual meaning of the act transcends therefore its outward 
and visible significance, and all words are in this case really too 
weak to express the whole infinity of that meaning. Accord- 
ingly he says to them simply that he has thereby given them 
the example of that genuine love by which alone this his 
Community has been founded and must be preserved after his 
visible departure. Not as if such self-sacrificing love, which 
must always proceed most of all from those in the highest 
positions, were meant to abolish the differences between the 
various offices and vocations : the genuine Master remains 
what he is notwithstanding his condescending and all-embracing 

1 Pp. 168 sq. and ver. 10 is meant merely to guard 

2 Accordingly we have John xiii, 6-10 against misconception, but this is done 
as elsewhere at first a progressive pre- by reference to another great truth and by 
sentation of the highest truth and then an allusjon to baptism. 

the guarding of this from misconceptions; 
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love ; and, alas ! Christ knows too well that even amongst the 
Twelve whom he has thus touched, all are not alike in love to 
him, and indeed that the betrayer already lies in wait amongst 
them ; but nevertheless the blessing of true love remains in all 
its manifestations, not less the love of the Lord to the servant, 
of the Master to the disciple, than reversely that of the servant 
or other recipient to the Lord and Benefactor . 1 

If this meal, the last which Christ could undisturbed partake 
of with his disciples, as he truly foreboded, began in the way 
John states with the most touching simplicity in his description 
of the exalted moment, it is quite intelligible that it should be 
continued in a similar spirit and ended if possible with a still 
greater intensification of all the emotions of purest and noblest 
love as they crowd upon him. It could not be otherwise than 
that he should himself further now hand to them the bread 
and wine of this meal, further serving them as a loving friend, 
but throughout pursuing all the infinite thoughts and sub- 
limest truths which had in this case been suggested, and as 
it were presenting them in the meal itself, that the disciples 
might receive them and assimilate them into their entire 
thought and life. As in view of his death he breaks this bread 
and hands this wine to them, as if he gave to them therein his 
own body and his own blood, which is really soon to be shed 
for them, his desire is that they should have him who is now 
about to vanish from their sight always in themselves, and 
keep him always within them as still living and present; he 
wills and desires that it should be so, and they who thus in 
faith partake of this food which is presented by him really in 
the material substance receive himself into themselves with his 
infinite love and strength. Accordingly he is already himself 
also inwardly as it were another being: after he has thus 
devoted himself with all that he has still of an earthly nature 
to his disciples, he has already renounced as it were the whole 
visible world, and goes now like one who no longer belongs to 
himself, the more easily and as it were transfigured, to meet his 
physical death. 

There are moments in this fleeting earthly life in which the 

1 In this way the apparently quite iso- And especially must we be careful in this 
lated utterance attached at the end, John most exalted representation not to miss 
xiii. 20, is explained : and it may be gene- the exalted and divine features, as for 
rally remarked that John’s language from instance is plainly done if in ver. 10 there 
chap. xii. onwards becomes in this way is found an allusion to a simple bath 
more concise and brief as it approaches which the disciples, it is supposed, had 
the end, as if it became of itself a reflec- taken just before. In that case the wash- 
tion of the dreadful history which now ing the feet itself immediately afterwards 
presses on most hastily to its conclusion, would be inappropriate. 
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highest experiences, perceptions, and surmises of all humanity 
are crowded closely together, and everything that the individual 
has wrought out in all his past endeavours and labours seeks 
to gather itself up in one word and one symbol, that it may be 
preserved for ever. Such a moment' was this of that last meal 
of Jesus in relation to that which had been to him during the 
last year and a half the main object of his earthly labours — 
the Community of his Friends. Everything in this moment of 
unique character transacted between Christ and his disciples 
transcends infinitely its immediate object, and all the earthly 
material is in this case transfigured into the purest spiritual 
reality. For the infinite things which sought to become 
naturalised upon earth in an abiding Community through 
Christ’s most perfect work and his purest strongest love had 
now long been supplied : they waited only as it were for this 
moment to be as overpoweringly and as vividly as possible 
transfigured and glorified in it for this Community, and thus 
found in the humblest and most insignificant thing the proper 
instrument of their plainest expression and their immortal 
truth ; for even in the smallest, and to sense apparently the 
most insignificant thing, the loftiest meaning can be expressed. 

But undoubtedly all this necessarily could not receive its 
highest significance before the Apostolic age. That Community 
to which he had thus devoted himself in his last moments, the 
more frequently and the more lovingly it subsequently recalled 
these moments, could regard nothing as more consoling than 
the recollection of them, and nothing as more sacred than to 
repeat as far as it could what had then first taken shape in 
creative originality. But of the proceedings of Christ’s mani- 
festation of his love on this day the only one which could be 
repeated was the meal : for the disciples had themselves par- 
taken of it, and the celestial One could always subsequently 
be thought of as fully present at it with his spirit ; whilst the 
washing of the feet, as something in which the disciples had 
been purely receptive, and which was intended to communicate 
the love of the Lord as with his own hands, admitted in no 
way of repetition. The celebration of the meal admitted of 
repetition, and we shall see below that in the Apostolic time 
several other things of expressive symbolic meaning were 
readily connected with this celebration : but undoubtedly many 
Christians were accustomed very early to repeat the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper annually on the day of the Passover itself 
instead of on the day before it, or the day before the 14th of 
the ancient Easter month, and to connect it with the Passover 
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itself, for reasons which can likewise be better considered be- 
low. This new custom which tended to become prevalent, and 
still more the manner of regarding the nature of the death of 
Christ which more and more obtained, reacted then even upon 
the usual re-narration of the Gospel history. For after it had 
become quite customary to call Christ himself the Christian 
Passover lamb slain as a sacrifice, 1 inasmuch as his death had 
really happened as near as possible to the time of the Passover, 
and the first Christians saw therein a confirmation of many of 
the truths dearest to them, the account of the first celebration 
of this meal readily took a form as if Christ had really kept it 
with them as a Passover supper, and had only at last further 
handed to his disciples bread and wine in the new higher 
significance. This form of the account, in accordance with 
which many details in the special narrative then took cha- 
racteristic forms, is now presented to us in the first three 
Gospels according to their predominant way of regarding the 
meal; 2 and a further consequence of it was that the 15th of 
this month, "or the first great day of the feast, had to be regarded 
as the proper day of the crucifixion and death of Christ. 

However, as is generally the case with such small derange- 
ments, the original reminiscence has really not been completely 
put out by this derangement, and permits itself to be recog- 
nised again beneath the surface with considerable correctness 
even in its condition of disturbance. Por if that meal had 
really been a Passover, Christ would have presented to his 
disciples as the most expressive symbol of his body, which was 
then devoted to death, particularly some of the flesh of the 
lamb also, especially if this meal of love had been quite identi- 
cal with the Passover, as we should have to suppose from Luke’s 
account : 3 but it is always bread and wine only that are spoken 
of. Further, according to well-known laws, 4 which the mem- 
bers of the Hagiocracy of that time least of all could violate, 
the arrest and condemnation could not have taken place between 
the night of the Passover and the morning of the first great 
day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. And as the day of his 
death was according to this form of the account also a Friday, 5 
it after all so far (supposing that it was still clearly remembered 

1 According to 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, and many according to the earlier account, Mark xiv. 

other related passages. 22-25, Matt. xxvi. 26-29, the strictly 

2 The general view which must be sacred part of the meal did not begin 
taken of the accounts has been further before towards its end. 

discussed in Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 4 See Antiquities , p. 313. 

424 sq. 5 See below. 

3 Luke xxii. 14-20: on the contrary 
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that in that year the Sunday was the third day from that of the 
crucifixion) really harmonises with the more exact history . 1 
Moreover, this form of the account never really represents by 
any other indications even the night of the arrest and the 
following day of his death as the time of the great day of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread ; 2 but on the contrary still suggests 
clearly enough, by the observation that the representatives of 
the Hagiocracy feared above everything his sentence and exe- 
cution on the feast day , 3 the original reminiscence of the 
actual day. But it is in this case also John who first, in the 
most perfectly simple narrative of his book, restores the entire 
chronology of the event to its original purity. And if he re- 
lates only the washing of the feet, which had been passed over 
in the earlier form of the account, and not the presentation of 
the bread and wine, he did so partly because the latter was 
known to everybody (which accords with his general habit of 
passing over so much that was universally known) and partly 
because he had at an earlier place already so definitely ex- 
plained the higher meaning of such an eating of Christ’s bread 
and of Christ’s flesh and blood , 4 that it was for him quite 
superfluous once more to revert to it in this connection, 

However, the discrepancy amongst the Gospels regarding 
the time of this supper is, according to another consideration 
bearing upon the case, of comparative insignificance. When 
examined more closely, that is, the whole form of the account 
according to which the evening of the betrayal and the supper 
was the evening of the Passover, as it is found further carried 
out in the first three Gospels, dates back originally only to the 
Gospel of Mark. But in Luke 5 there has been preserved the 


1 This is in fact of itself decisive : and 
it will be further shown below (vol. vi. 
[German]) how certainly the day of the 
crucifixion was removed from that Sunday 
of unparalleled significance simply by the 
complete Saturday. Further comp. Jahr- 
bucher d. B. W. vii. pp. 166 sq., and on 
subsequent treatments of the question the 
longer critiques ibid. xi. pp. 253-260. 

2 'This appears everywhere in the three 
first Gospels, as well as 1 Cor. xi. 23. 

3 Mark xiv. 2, Matt. xxvi. 5 ; comp, 

above, p. 391. The original meaning can 
have been no other than that they had 
feared his condemnation and execution in 

the midst of the feast , when the populace, 
as having nothing to do, was the more 
ready to begin disturbances ; that they 
desired accordingly to postpone his arrest 
and death till after the feast (and that 

I 


was obviously their first purpose before 
the betrayal came to their assistance), 
or to carry out their dark designs com- 
pletely before the feast, in order that 
they might be at the feast itself an ac- 
complished fact, and the assembled people 
could not attempt to deliver from prison 
or otherwise take the part of one who had 
only just been arrested. And in fact the 
event proved in their favour. — It is there- 
fore unnecessary, or rather unallowable, 
to suppose that Christ intentionally an- 
ticipated the Passover by a day, as was 
probably permitted in the case of the^ 
feast of Purim, according to Mishna 
Megilla, i. 1, 2. 

4 Pp 341 sq. 

5 Luke xxii. 7, 8 : the words are here 
quite different from Mark xiv. 12, Matt, 
xxvi. 17. 
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beginning of a much more simple account, according to which 
Christ, when the day , that is the feast, of Unleavened Bread 
came when the Passover must be sacrificed , sent Peter and John 
into the city to make preparations for it. This is so related that 
the day before the Passover can also be supposed to be meant, 
particularly as the preparations had surely to be made in due 
time. In that case the meal which was taken on the same day 
in the room thus provided, would it is true not have been the 
Passover, but still could have been partaken of quite in the 
feeling of its nearness ; and could the more easily be regarded 
as occupying its place, as undoubtedly the disciples on the 
following day, with their shocked feelings and extreme alarm, 
could find neither a place nor feel a desire to partake of it. 
But in any case the Passover really played an important part 
in the history of those two days, a fact which John does not 
mention any more in his Gospel because everything merely 
Judean had become a matter of indifference to him. 

This must suffice with regard to the more exact date of this 
decisive moment. But in the development of the general his- 
tory the chief thing is ultimately this — that Christ had thus 
done on his part everything that he could in order that the 
fatal blow foreseen by him might not fall upon the Twelve un- 
prepared, and that they might at least afterwards, when they 
recovered somewhat from the stupefaction of this blow, find 
comfort in the eternal truths to establish which was the sole 
purpose of his mission. Still the nearer the blow approached 
the more terrible did it appear in its foretokens. According to 
the general reminiscence of the Gospels, all the Twelve held 
their peace as soon as Jesus once alluded more definitely to it , 1 
and even those who were at other times strongest in faith could 
not understand this prospect ; 2 just as it will soon appear fur- 
ther that even Peter wavered here for a moment. That which 
was now about to happen, and Christ foretold to them with 
increasing definiteness, was opposed to all the first and surest 
hopes of the Messiah, as even the people generally quickly per- 
ceived this from all the past Messianic views : 3 * how must those 
in this case be most profoundly moved, and as it were thrown 
off their guard, the entire hope of whose lives had become in- 
separably identified with the Messianic hope ! It is in fact one 


1 Mark ix. 32, x. 32, and the other re- 8 As John at last, xii. 34, very pro- 
lated passages ; John xvi. 4-6, 20, 22, 32. perly mentions: whilst the other Gospels 

2 Mark viii. 31-33, with the related presuppose this prevalent popular view 

passages. Nor does John’s Gospel give a as not requiring remark. 

syllable of contradiction to this. 
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of the greatest proofs of the absolute goodness and truth of 
the entire cause of Jesus, that notwithstanding the greatest 
spiritual freedom and intelligence to which he had himself 
educated the Twelve, in this hour of terrible trial the decision 
of the one Iscariot only was on the wrong side, whilst Jesus 
had neither excited in them any false prospect of the posses- 
sions and honours of this world nor any perverted national 
hope. But it is nevertheless undeniable that this great general 
uncertainty of the situation at that time, and the want of clear- 
ness, from which the rest of the Twelve suffered only less than 
Iscariot inasmuch as they were better protected by their higher 
faith and their greater innocence in general, became for him 
one of the causes which led him to his horrible deed. Just 
as it may generally be observed that it is always not so much 
one cause, however influential it may be, but rather the con- 
fusion and collision of the most various evil thoughts, which in 
the end misleads a man to carry out an evil deed that has long 
been ripening in his soul. 


2 . His arrest and its consequences. 

According to all the accounts Iscariot was still present at 
the last meal. And he did not appear to observe the fact when 
Christ both before, and then again during the meal, repeatedly 
alluded to perfidy even in the midst of the Twelve themselves . 1 
When towards the end of the meal, after the boundless proofs 
of love which the Master had once more given to them all, 
Judas still remained silent, Christ felt, being amazed at so 
much obduracy, that such an oppressive and gloomy condition 
of indecision ought not to continue. Accordingly he openly 
declared that one of them would betray him : all the Twelve, 
Judas from embarrassment and surprise, the rest from honest 
sincerity, were most deeply concerned, and protested with 
greatest animation the impossibility of such a thing. But as 
Christ did not withdraw his assertion, Peter desiring to obtain 
from him, through John his bosom-disciple, a more particular 
explanation, went to this Apostle and privately expressed to 
him his wish. John, sitting on this occasion as usual nearest 

1 According to John xiii. 10, 18, 19 xxvi. 21-25. John’s narrative is incon- 
and other passages. On the other hand, testably in this respect also more accurate : 
the earlier account makes Jesus utter the it is, however, in this special instance re- 
plain word about the betrayal somewhat markable that Luke also, xxii. 21-23, 
too soon, Mark xiv. 18-21 ; a representa- probably correctly felt what was incon- 
tion of the case the precision of which is gruous in the ordinary narrative, and on 
made even still more pointed by the last that account gave a more appropriate 
author of the present Gospel of Matt, order of succession to the events. 
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to Christ, ventured likewise privately to ask who was intended, 
and received as an answer, that he it was to whom he was just 
presenting a morsel 1 (as in addition and from special attention 
and regard). Undoubtedly if the unhappy Iscariot had not 
distinctly heard this which passed privately between John and 
Christ (and is communicated to us only by John in his Gos- 
pel), still less had the others ; and it is natural to suppose that 
John hardly communicated it to Peter at once. He would feel 
that it was perhaps still possible that Judas should come to a 
better mind, as Jesus had as it were heaped upon him so much 
love : but he was really conscious of being unworthy of so much 
love, and inferred from the unusual special distinction, simply 
that Jesus must have already perfectly seen into his very heart ; 
and as Jesus now added aloud that he had better do what he 
intended quickly, he rushed at once from the company, feeling 
still more strongly what Jesus must have intended by the re- 
mark, firmly resolved immediately to execute his purpose inas- 
much as he had in any case been already seen through by Jesus. 
In reality it was only one who was self-condemned who could 
forebode anything evil even in this last utterance of Jesus : for 
inasmuch as he, as steward of the society, had always various 
matters to do for it, particularly now at the approach of the 
Passover, Christ might have intended such perfectly natural 
occupations; as in fact the rest thus understood him. 

We do not know precisely how much time elapsed between 
this departure of Iscariot and his return at the arrest : un- 
doubtedly some hours ; and as we know from John that it was 
already night when he went out , 2 the arrest may not have 
followed before towards midnight. The earlier narrative, which 
regards the meal as the Passover, reported with considerable 
brevity what Jesus further said and experienced in these last 
moments of his being alone with his Apostles subsequent to 
the supper and the Psalm which closed the celebration of the 
Passover. This night also they went to the Mount of Olives, 
to sleep there according to their custom : on the way Christ did 
not hide from them how certainly he foresaw that soon they 
would all take offence at his fate. As Peter thought to except 
himself at all events, he who knew him better foretold to him 
that it was just he who would that night three times deny him 


1 According to 'well-known custom % v Se (ire e£rj\9ep. A eyei oZv 6 ’I rjarovs 

which is still met with at entertainments When and where Iscariot left the com- 
in those countries. pany is not clear from the earlier nar- 

2 John xiii. 30, 31, where we must rative. 
read, although only according to Cod. U., 
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before the cock crew . 1 Nevertheless Peter, like the rest, would 
not admit such a possibility. When they had arrived in the 
garden of Gethsemane, on the western slope of Olivet, he left 
the rest somewhat behind and went higher up with the three 
most intimate of the Twelve only, in order that he might be 
at last somewhat more alone, and in this final crisis find further 
ultimate serenity and strength in God : so he went somewhat 
further aside from these three also, and desired simply that 
they would watch with him this night, as he was feeling the 
approach of death. As he therefore now anticipated the com- 
pletion of the betrayal only too certainly as close at hand, the 
human dread of death once more seized him : all his human 
feelings were still unweakened, strong and healthy ; and if the 
anticipation of death can for moments overwhelm every healthy 
soul, what pains and bitter sufferings must he feel would come 
with his death upon his disciples likewise ! Was there no 
possibility that the Messianic cause should triumph in another 
way? The thought of this might, and indeed must, if his 
human feelings still remained pure and natural, once more 
force itself upon him in this last moment when he collected 
himself alone in the presence of God : but only to permit him 
at once to find afresh and more absolutely in God the true sub- 
mission to His higher will. But whilst he thus strengthened 
himself with agonising audible prayer for the last hour, resist- 
ing every motion of human weakness and temptation, he had 
in vain wished that the three would at least resist the power of 
sleep; he finds them, to be sure, after the intense excitement 
of the last days and hours, three times asleep, and must deny 
himself even this human hope of finding at least his most in- 
timate Apostles watching about him. He must, then, at last, 
thus quite alone, and as it were forsaken by all the world, meet 
the preluding pangs of death, how much more the death-pangs 
themselves when they came ! Even those who are nearest 
and most faithful to him cannot help him, not even so much as 
with their spirit : and if as a man he naturally desired at least 
to strengthen his own spirit by their watchful spirit, he is com- 
pelled at the right moment to resign also this last human 
hope. 

In this earlier simple form of narrative some of the most 


1 Thus without the addition * crow niscence and a correction of the earlier 
twice ,’ the expression is undoubtedly most form of narrative when the word ‘ twice * 
authentic, although the addition is already is omitted in the later Gospels, and also 
found in the earlier narrative Mark xiv. John xiii. 38. 

30 ; it is evidently a more correct remi- 
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important reminiscences of those moments of agitated decision 
have undoubtedly been faithfully preserved : the narrative is 
brief and incomplete, since Christ could in these last hours of 
his freedom without doubt say much more that was worthy of 
being remembered : still it supplies by a few striking outlines 
the distinct picture of the significance of such last memorable 
hours. As however the history of the last events of Christ’s 
earthly life was in general early traced (as the Gospels them- 
selves show) with special interest, and variously added to and 
reproduced, this is also the case with the recollection of these 
last hours before his arrest; and the representation of the 
occurrences of those hours became naturally more and more 
exalted in conformity with their elevation. We perceive this 
in various ways in Luke. On the one hand, that is, many of 
the weightiest words and conversations of Christ were placed 
in these last hours, as many of them as seemed appropriate 
to them : then the period subsequent to the last meal and be- 
fore the departure for the last walk to Olivet was gradually 
lengthened, as this meal in fact necessarily presented most 
abundant matter for further solemn farewell conversations. 
Thus Luke introduces at this point an important piece from 
the Collected Sayings and two others from the Book of the 
Higher Gospel History . 1 2 On the other hand the representation 
of Christ engaged in his mental conflict stimulated not a little 
the continuous endeavour to describe it in a way more adequate 
to its great elevation : of this also some great outlines have 
been preserved by Luke from the same somewhat late Gospel 
work.* 

But in this respect John goes much further. As in his 
Gospel generally he seeks to treat with completeness and fully 
exhaust at the most suitable place every important matter of 
more universal significance, so he connects with this moment, 
when Christ is at last after the departure of the betrayer once 
more alone with those who are quite faithful to him, the most 
eloquent as well as the most complete exposition of the entire 
relation between him and his followers. This is the most 
delicate and tender relation that can be illustrated in a Gospel, 
and constitutes at the same time the highest subject-matter of 

1 Luke xxii. 21-38 ; see thereon Die indebted to a peculiarly vivid narrative 
drei erstm Evang. i. p. 428 [on the Book of that moment; undoubtedly that was 
of the Higher Gospel History , see ibid. pp. one of the later Gospels, only that we are 
79-81, and Translator’s Preface above]. now no longer in a position to say exactly 

2 Luke xxii. 43, 44, see ibid. pp. 432 which ; perhaps that of the Higher Gospel 
sq It is evident also that the author of History. 

the Epistle to the Romans, v. 7-9, was 
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all true religion : but nowhere is the whole range of these 
truths illustrated with such marvellous profundity and such 
perfect adequacy as in this chief passage of that work which is 
the most absolutely spiritual of all the books of the Bible. It 
is true, as needs hardly be remarked, that in this longest dis- 
course of Christ the same freedom in reproduction and special 
reconstruction prevails which is characteristic of such discourses 
in this Gospel, and without which this discourse could not have 
been produced at all with such sublimity of thought and such 
an exhaustive treatment of the matter in all its aspects ; it is 
also in this case, as in similar discourses of this Gospel, im- 
possible not to perceive that John takes as his basis certain 
fundamental utterances of previous Gospels and reverts to them 
again , 1 in some such way as a great musician who, by means 
of the freest yet most appropriate and enchanting variations, 
transforms and raises to their highest power the few funda- 
mental sounds which have been supplied to him. However, 
ivith the elevation of this special theme the manner of present- 
ing it rises here more wonderfully than in any other long dis- 
course. And the fundamental thought of this great discourse, 
which simply grows in inward clearness and outward warmth 
by means of certain intercalated remarks and objections, is it is 
true simply that which makes itself felt elsewhere so power- 
fully in this Gospel — that the profoundest humiliation of Christ, 
as it now after the departure of the betrayer immediately and 
unavoidably awaits him, will be precisely his highest glorifica- 
tion. But in that the speaker considers, on the basis both of 
this thought and of the great Christian chief command of love, 
his relation to his followers and to God in every aspect of it, as 
it had hitherto existed and must soon be consummated by the 
last great change, he expounds in the first instance what he 
on the one hand is about to do for his followers, and then on 
the other hand what it is their duty to do in return. 

His duty, if we may so say, is not to forsake them even on 
and after his departure from. the visible world, but to prepare 

1 Thus the utterance John xiii. 38 is correct reading iav without teal, that is, 
simply reproduced from Markxiv. 30, the thus : In the house of my Father are many 
phrase at the close of the first part xiv. homes ( hut if not, should I then have said 
31 from Mark xiv. 42, the saying at the to you * I go to prepare a place for you ’ ?): 
end of the second part xvi. 32 from Mark when I go and prepare a place for you , #c., 
xiv. 27 ; and the same could easily be can only be understood as an involuntary 
shown to hold in further instances. But reference to an earlier utterance, which, 
it is more important to observe that John however, has not occurred previously in 
in this case also presupposes such Gospel this Gospel. Similarly the words xi. 2, 
writings as have not been preserved ; the comp. xii. 3, at least by their form, pre- 
utterance xiv. 2, 3, which must be regarded suppose a book, now unknown to us, in 
as merely parenthetical according to the which this Mary was mentioned. 
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for them a place with the Father for the eternal blessedness, 
and to reappear from thence whilst they are still upon the 
earth, either himself or by the mission of the Holy Spirit . 1 
Their duty, on the other hand, is to maintain towards him, as 
one who desires to be not so much their lord as their friend 
amid all the temptations and calamities of the world, that 
faithfulness which it appears so difficult to maintain, and yet 
is really so easy for everyone who fully knows and has received 
into himself with heavenly clearness his mind . 2 Yet inas- 
much as everything that Christ in such a parting hour antici- 
pates and desires regarding his own glorification as well as 
that of his disciples, if they maintain their faithfulness, can 
only be accomplished by the Father Himself, the discourse at 
last is of itself transformed into an audible 3 fervent prayer, 
which once more most distinctly gathering up all the highest 
things that have been said, still involuntarily lingers again 
most at the intercession for his disciples, but at last includes 
beyond the narrow circle of the Twelve all the countless num- 
bers which come through them, and in a similar way, to the 
knowledge of the true God. With this prayer the principal 
matter of those words also, which Christ, according to the ear- 
lier narratives, uttered on the way and in the garden, has been 
exhausted in conformity with the general meaning of this last 
great concluding discourse and of this sublime farewell of 
Christ as he is about to vanish from the visible world. After 
this discourse, which was delivered at the close of that meal 
itself while he was still in the town, John therefore passes over 
entirely the accounts of Christ’s subsequent stay in the garden ; 
and the agony which there overtakes him, according to the 
earlier Gospels, would be besides scarcely possible to be con- 
ceived after the absolute sublimity of this valedictory discourse. 
It must, precisely in this instance most of all, appear how 
fully John casts aside every earthly element in the infinity 


1 This thought simply is shown through- 
out the most various stages John xiii. 31- 
xiv. 31, and here the discourse soars 
continually higher through all possible 
intervals, so that when it has arrived at 
its height, xiv. 31, it suddenly stops, and 
Christ will therefore depart; after which, 
turning to the other aspect of the matter, 
it flows on more calmly after a new com- 
mencement, xv. 1, 2. Further, this first 
half of the discourse falls into the fol- 
lowing parts, which may be here briefly 
indicated: — (1) xiii. 31-35; 36-xiv. 4; 

vv. 5-7 ; vv. 8-11 ; — (2) xiv. 12-21 ; vv. 

22-24; vv. 25-31. 


2 This second half, chaps, xv. xvi., 
falls likewise into the following parts: — 
(1) xv. 1 — xvi. 16, vv. 17-24; — (2) vv. 
25-28 ; vv. 29-33; but in as far as it gra- 
dually stoops from that elevation until it 
finds its calm conclusion after the complete 
satisfaction of the disciples, its course is 
really in detail dissimilar. 

3 It is implied by the whole connec- 
tion, and follows especially from v. 13, 
comp. xvi. 24, that the prayer, ch. xvii., 
is intended to be considered as uttered 
aloud in the presence of the listening dis- 
ciples. 
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of the purely celestial matter which is here presented in 
abundance : besides } he had already somewhat earlier seized 
an opportunity to represent how at least the passing thought 
of another issue might cross the mind of Christ . 1 

Meanwhile, on the part of his enemies everything had 
already been prepared for taking him prisoner during this very 
night at the spot where he was supposed to be according to 
the traitor’s instructions. The representatives of the Hagio- 
cracy had sent with the traitor both Roman soldiers, belonging 
to the garrison in Jerusalem, and a company belonging to the 
high priest’s temple- guard, under the lead of a certain Mal- 
clius : 2 this large company was well armed, and, in order not 
to miss in a possible hiding-place the man they sought, well 
supplied with torches and lanterns. As now preparation had 
been made for resistance, Iscariot condescended to be employed 
as the instrument of an artifice : he was obliged, when they 
had arrived in the garden, first to seek Jesus alone, going 
before the soldiers, in order thus to point him out to the leader 
of the company. The traitor had the insolence not merely to 
seek him, but also to greet and to kiss him in the most friendly 
manner as if everything were between them as before, but only 
thereby to give the sign which had been arranged between him 
and the soldiers : with a brief, earnest word Christ repulsed 
his hypocrisy ; 3 on the other hand now went himself to meet 
the armed band openly and quite alone, with the inquiry 
Whom seek ye ? and at once declared who he was. So much 
boldness had not been expected by the bailiffs of the high 
priest : it was suddenly as if an unknown dread prevented- their 
arresting that man who had come to meet them from the 
midst of his attendants, quite alone, with the open brow of 
innocence ; they sank as it were to the ground . 4 He may also 


1 For it is quite evident that the 
words John xii. 27 (see ante, p. 403) are 
intended to be exactly equivalent to those 
Mark xiv. 35. They are therefore, to- 
gether with the dread of death generally, 
felt at least for a moment, intentionally 
placed somewhat earlier by John, as if 
they did not suit so well the last hour. 
A similar moment of agitation, transitory 
as a flash of lightning, John places never- 
theless in that moment when Christ must 
openly refer to the betrayal, xiii. 21. Thus, 
in John’s case, the materials take every- 
where a somewhat freer form. 

2 We are indebted to the account of 
John, which is in many details more 

exact, for our knowledge of this name, 

and of the fact that Roman soldiers also 


were present, xviii. 3, 10, 26. However, 
the earlier and this later narrative natu- 
rally explain each other mutually most 
satisfactorily. 

3 With the words which are now 
found only Matt, xxvi. 50 ; which, how- 
ever, are perfectly appropriate here, and 
may be derived from the original narra- 
tive. 

4 What John narrates xviii. 6, although 

in brief words, is perfectly intelligible if, 
as may be done without difficulty,, the 
words of JesuS, which are in the earlier 
narrative, Mark xiv. 48, 49, simply 

placed a little too late, are transferred to 
this moment. It was in every respect 
worthy of him to utter such words, and 
at the right time : soldiers and guards 
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in this moment have uttered to them the earnest word, Wux^ 
the earlier narrative has preserved, that they ought at least 
first to know what they sought to do ; that they had come out 
as against a robber with swords and staves, in order to take in 
the darkness of the night one whom they might have taken 
much more easily daily as he taught in the Temple. But he 
had no desire to escape them : so he called upon them himself 
to take him according to the command of their superiors, but 
to permit his attendants to go their way. The last point could 
not for the present be unacceptable to those who had sent 
the soldiers, as it was evidently thought still possible to crush 
the entire matter by the destruction of this one man. When 
now they proceeded actually to lay hands upon him, Peter was 
suddenly too much roused thereby to remain passive : he drew 
his sword and cut off the right ear of Malchus ; 1 but a reprov- 
ing word of the Lord checked his untimely and improper zeal. 
But when Christ now suffered himself quite passively to be 
taken and completely bound, amazement and fear at what was 
after all not thus expected by them seized the Twelve and the 
remaining adherents, who had probably first come up with the 
soldiers : they fled in all directions ; and if on the one hand 
John properly mentions how truly the glory of Christ was 
therein also evinced, that, just as he had wished and foretold, 
none of his own came to harm while he was present with them 
on earth , 2 on the other hand the earlier narrative mentions 
that only one young man (whose name is not given), who had 
come up, almost naked as he was when roused from his sleep, 
to defend Christ, at first faithfully followed him as if to give 
an alarm and to call all to his protection, but at last likewise 
fled when the attempt was made to arrest him . 3 


ought also to know what they do, and for 
what purpose they are being used. 

1 The detailed narrative that Jesus 
immediately healed this ear, which is not 
found either in the earlier narrative or 
in that of John, is undoubtedly connected 
in the case of Luke xxii. 51 with a narra- 
tive concerning this resort to the sword 
related generally more at length, and 
which he found in the Book of the 
Higher Gospel History after vv. 35-38, 
but did not adopt in its completeness. 

2 John xviii. 9, with a backward 
reference to xvii. 12. The emphasis 
which John lays upon the fact that, just 
as he had always wished, none given to 
him came to harm whilst under his visible 
guard, is in fact quite intelligible, and the 


thing itself is by no means unimportant. 
By his means not one even suffered 
harm ; it was he himself who suffered 
quite alone : who can in this respect 
either be compared with him ? It is true 
Socrates fell alone ; but his cause, as we 
know, was in no sense that of the people 
as that of Christ was. 

3 Already omitted by Matt., as then 
Luke and John mentioned nothing of the 
flight of the disciples, although this is 
implied as certain by the utterance John 
xvi. 32. And undoubtedly this disciple 
was a man well known subsequently also, 
whose name the narrative simply con- 
siders it unnecessary to supply here: 
comp. w r hat has to be said on this point 
vol. vi. [German.] 
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The first stratagem of the enemies had proved by the help 
of the traitor successful almost beyond expectation : the follow- 
ing ones were not long delayed. 

IHs trial and sentence to death . 

For in the . camp of his enemies everything required to 
secure a speedy condemnation had evidently been meanwhile 
carefully arranged, inasmuch as the greatest expedition was 
used, in order to prevent popular commotions, to get Jesus exe- 
cuted as quickly as possible, and indeed early the next morn- 
ing, before the evening of the Passover and the proper Easter 
feast should interrupt the proceedings of the court and unite 
the masses of the people. It had long been known that the 
populace in Jerusalem, which was generally so easy to move, 
was never more inclined to make commotions and to give the 
government bolder signs of its discontent, than when on the 
feast days, protected as it were by the Law, it was collected in 
large numbers. 

His trial had necessarily to pass through two stages, as 
the Homan Governor was required, as we have seen , 1 to give, 
after his personal examination of the case, his sanction to a 
sentence of death which had been agreed upon by the San- 
hedrin : the accidental presence of Pilate at that time in Jeru- 
salem itself accelerated, however, this necessary procedure. 
But the actual trial in the Sanhedrin had further to be pre- 
ceded by a preliminary hearing of the case in which the fact of 
the accusation had to be stated, and which was in so far of 
greatest importance. It was natural that a case could not be 
brought immediately before the highest court: but as the 
accusation in the case of Jesus sought to establish a crime 
worthy of death in respect of purely religious and political 
matters, the very first hearing had to be taken by the highest 
judge. The reminiscence of two courts had, it is true, been 
preserved in the earlier narrative also, but not distinctly : 2 in 
this case also it is John who more accurately states all the 
details. While the earlier narrative makes Caiaphas, the proper 
high priest at that time, hold the first hearing, which is of itself 
improbable, inasmuch as the officiating high priest had only 
the chief conduct of all the magisterial courts and acted as 
president only in the Sanhedrin, John mentions that Jesus 

1 P. 39. speaks somewhat more clearly, but unfor- 

2 Mark xiv. 53-55 and on the contrary tunately he omits the entire hearing in 
xv. 1 (repeated in Matt.) ; in fact Luke the night. 

xxii. 54 compared with v. 66 already 
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was first taken to Annas and examined by him, then after he 
had declared him guilty he was afresh bound and sent to 
Caiaphas and thereby to the Sanhedrin, in order that the latter 
might pronounce sentence of death and send him to the 
Roman Governor . 1 If we now suppose, as naturally follows 
from this, that Annas was as a member of the Sanhedrin at 
the same time the chief examining judge , 2 to which office he 
may have been raised as formerly high priest and father-in-law 
of Caiaphas , 3 then the whole course of procedure becomes quite 
intelligible. 

For the representatives of the Hagiocracy plainly sought to 
conduct the judicial proceedings, it is true, quite according to 
the requirements of the law : but with regard to justice in the 
higher sense, they concerned themselves only too little. If we 
inquire more particularly what law it was according to which 
they really sought to judge and condemn Jesus, it is quite 
evident that, supposing him to have been innocent of any civil 
crime, there existed no written law whatever which they could 
have used against him. The case that some one should claim 
to be the Messiah, whether in making the claim he had in 
view chiefly celestial or terrestrial objects, the ancient sacred 
Law had not at all provided against, and, indeed, could not 
have provided against, inasmuch as it had then never oc- 
curred. Conscientious judges would therefore have felt com- 
pelled to fully acquit Jesus, supposing that he had, perhaps 
under the claim of being the Messiah, done nothing unlawful 
according to the common law, which no one accused him of ; 
and the violations of the Sabbath which, as we have seen , 4 
were previously often laid against him, supposing even that he 
was not able wholly to vindicate his conduct in regard to them. 


1 John xviii. 13, 14, and v. 24, where 
undoubtedly ovv must with the best MSS. 
be inserted after aTreVreiXe ; if the words 
vv. 13, 24, 28 are carefully compared, 
there can be no doubt as to John’s mean- 
ing. It is true his narrative is here, as so 
often, somewhat brief and compressed, still 
he leaves out only what could be easily 
understood, namely, that the Sanhedrin 
first assembled when he was brought to 
the proper high priest Caiaphas vv. 24, 28, 
and that the sentence of death, to be handed 
in writing to Pilate, was first passed in 
the Sanhedrin. As regards the meaning 
of the words w. 25-27, see below. 

2 Or, to use the Rabbinic terminology, 

TT3 [Comp, ante , pp. 14, 

16 *] 


3 When John xviii. 13 mentions as the 
reason why Christ was first led to Annas 
and not to Caiaphas simply that he was 
father-in-law of the latter, it follows from 
the nature of the case that the reason was 
not in this way completely given, that 
it must therefore be further supplied to 
the extent to which the rest of it is merely 
indicated. It may be further remarked 
that these two ‘high priests’ (for John 
thus names Annas also v. 15-23), were, 
according to Luke iii. 2, mentioned to- 
gether elsewhere in the ordinary Gospel 
history, and in that case the elder first, in- 
asmuch as they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of 
Christ’s death. 

4 Pp. 291 sq., pp. 373 sq. 
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were not sufficient, according to tlie custom of the time, to found 
a capital charge upon. 1 They were therefore reasons lying 
quite outside the sacred Law and the true religion, and, indeed, 
outside all then existing laws, which induced the representa- 
tives of the Hagiocracy to insist upon the punishment of death, 
even should no really legal pretext be found against him. It 
was the oppressive feeling that there was rising in this case a 
spiritual power, which, if it should further develop and pro- 
gress, must destroy their own power together with the Hagio- 
cracy. 0 fools, who simply to find peace for the moment 
destroyed the purest and divines fc thing possible, and thereby 
only brought about all the more quickly and irremediably the 
ruin of their own cause ! If they determined therefore to 
know nothing of Christ the closer he came to them, and 
opposed him with growing infatuation, as they had hitherto 
done with increasing obduracy, there remained nothing for 
them, in case they discovered nothing unlawful that they could 
lay hold of against him, but amongst themselves and before 
the people subject to them an unreasoning horror at the 
assumption of this man, who put himself above all past sacred 
laws and made himself equal to God, while before the Romans 
they could only pretend to feel great alarm at the popular 
disturbances which this ‘ king ? would occasion, thereby hypo- 
critically exhibiting great devotion to the Imperial Roman 
government. Indeed, for an unusually clever politician, such 
as the high priest of that time was, who desired above all 
things not to risk losing the friendship of Rome, and who con- 
sidered himself especially astute amongst these representatives 
of the Hagiocracy, the last-named reason was of itself sufficient. 2 
The issue of this trial, which was gone through merely to save 
appearances, was therefore easy to foresee : 3 and undoubtedly 
Christ himself foresaw it as plainly as possible. Yet it was his 
duty in these last transactions also to maintain his dignity. 

The hearing before Annas undoubtedly took place late in 
the evening of the same day, in order that the case might be 
laid before the Sanhedrin as early as possible the next morning 
in a form ready for judgment. This ex-high priest questioned 
Jesus in the first instance about his disciples and his teaching: 
with regard to the first he had no conceivable right to inquire, 

1 The ancient laws on this point {Anti- this and find the ‘Trial of Jesus’ quite 
quities, pp. 104 sq.) had undoubtedly been proper and regular. In this sense every - 
then long softened down. thing may be considered * regular ! * But 

8 See ante , pp. 373 sq. the truth cannot, in our time either, be 

3 It is amazing that educated Jews (to thereby put out of court, in spite of all 
say nothing of unworthy Christians) can these vain Jewish endeavours. Comp, now 
in our day continue to misunderstand all the Gott, Gel . Anz , 1866, pp. 399 sq. 
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so long as the accused had so far not been tried as a misleader 
of the people : accordingly Jesns made answer to the second ques- 
tion only, but briefly in such a way as was alone becoming in 
him to answer, namely, that his teaching had long been publicly 
known. It is only too probable that thus early that blow upon 
the cheek of which John speaks 1 was given by an over-zealous 
servant of the court for supposed insolent speech in court. 
But as the judge did not succeed in entangling him in his own 
words, he had the witnesses who were already at hand brought 
forward : who may at once, with one of the Gospels , 2 be just as 
well called false, inasmuch as they had been placed there with 
the malicious purpose of stating something which could be laid 
hold of which they were supposed to have heard from Christ, 
and were nevertheless unable to say really anything against 
him ; moreover it appeared on closer examination that no two of 
them perfectly agreed together. The thing which seemed most 
doubtful was still the utterance regarding the destruction of 
the Temple which was now revived from the time of his ear- 
liest public labours , 3 and which nevertheless not even two who 
alleged it knew how to produce with such agreement that a ju- 
dicial condemnation could have been based upon their evidence. 
As now Christ simply held his peace with reference to all these 
witnesses, the ex-high priest began to lose his patience, rebuked 
him for his silence, and asked him on his oath (for no other 
resource now remained to him), whether he really considered 
himself ‘ the Messiah the Son of God . 5 But scarcely had Jesus, 
as he was obliged to do, solemnly affirmed this, when the 
examining judge supposed that he had thereby condemned 
himself. We are not told upon what passage of the Law he 
founded his condemnation : probably upon one in Deuteronomy 
directed against false prophets ; 4 for the officers of the court 
mocked him now as a false prophet, and they set about binding 
him afresh as one already convicted, to send him to the San- 
hedrin for the final sentence. 

During these proceedings of some length two of the most 
intimate disciples, having recovered from their first fear, found 
their way to the same house where the hearing took place, 


1 John xviii. 19-23: that John then 
omits the whole of the further transaction 
in this court, can have no other ground 
than that he presupposes it as known from 
the earlier accounts. 

2 At all events Matt, put this feature 

much more prominently forward than 

Mark: while Luke omits the whole trans- 

action with the witnesses, but evidently 


only for the sake of brevity. 

3 See pp. 257 sq. 

4 It is in fact almost a matter of in- 
difference which of the two passages that 
are here possible, Deut. xiii. 1-6 or xviii. 
20-22, as really neither of them was per- 
fectly appropriate ; the judge could j ust 
as well take the two together. 
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following at a distance the company which had led away their be- 
loved Master. The earlier narrative relates this only of Peter, 
but really simply in order not to leave unmentioned how in these 
terrible hours, standing about the court, and warming himself 
in the cold night with the watchmen and servants at a great 
fire kindled in the yard, he had not answered the question, whe- 
ther he also belonged to the following of the accused, with Yes ! 
Undoubtedly the much-tried Apostle himself subsequently re- 
lated very often how then from fear of man he had failed to 
openly enough confess his Master, full of bitter repentance even 
at a transgression seemingly so small in such a terrible time ; 
and only on that account did this reminiscence find its way 
into the Gospel history. But John in his narrative informs us 
how it was possible that Peter should obtain entrance into the 
carefully guarded court of that great house : John himself was 
admitted as known in the house , 1 and on his application Peter 
also obtained admittance. Thus it is also explained how it could 
be asked whether he also belonged to the adherents of Jesus ; and 
as the acknowledged head of the Twelve he had undoubtedly 
most to fear. 

The Sanhedrin, as more difficult to call together, on its part 
did not assemble before the early morning : yet its sitting was 
this time got through undoubtedly with great haste , 2 and the 
transactions could there be quite brief if Christ, as was the 
fact, did not recant. Accordingly he was led while it was still 
quite early to Pilate, who was already, according to Roman 
custom, present for business before sunrise in the Prsetorium , 3 
to receive from him the confirmation of the sentence of death 
which had now been passed in due form by the highest court : 
but at the same time it was evidently desired in the message to 
Pilate that he should let him be crucified according to Roman 
practice as a rebel who had attacked the Emperor’s authority. 
For the ancient national manner of executing a false prophet 


1 How has been shown above, p. 186. 

2 The M t b npcot, Mark xv. 1, simi- 
larly repeated by Matthew and Luke, 
denotes (comp. John xx. 1) a time con- 
siderably before the sunrise at that 
season of the year: and generally in 
those countries business is naturally com- 
menced earlier in the day in proportion 
as the hot mid-day occasions a longer 
pause; but this could be particularly the 
custom there during the Roman rule. 
When John, xviii. 28, indicates similarly 
the time when Jesus was brought before 
Pilate, it must be remembered that the 
transactions in the Sanhedrin lasted but a 

VOL. VI. 


very short time. It may also be re- 
marked that the words John xviii. 25-27 
are evidently, according to the context, not 
meant to imply that Peter followed Jesus 
in the middle of the night into the house 
of Caiaphas, and exhibited there his fear 
of man under similar circumstances : the 
two disciples might not follow him thither. 

8 See ante, p. 39. It appears from 
Theodoricus, de Locis Sanctis, ip. 25, Tobler’s 
edit., that in the middle ages it was still 
thought that the \i66(TTop<t)Tov, John xix. 
13 (comp. Joseph. BeU. Jud. vi. 1, 8) could 
be shown upon the ‘ Sion.’ 
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would have been stoning , 1 the witnesses casting the first 
stones : but, as was seen above, witnesses could not in this case 
be found ; and if they succeeded in bringing him to death after 
the Roman manner as guilty of high treason, they calculated 
that the infamy would be much greater, while at the same time 
the public responsibility would be transferred from them to the 
Roman Governor. The transactions thus opened with Pilate 
are related with considerable particularity in the earlier narra- 
tive, but incomparably more so by John : and as Pilate took 
part in them, either quite publicly in the front of his judgment 
hall, or, if within it, still always in the presence of a number 
of Romans, it is not surprising, particularly considering their 
importance, that the memory of them was faithfully enough 
preserved. 

They who came on the hasty mission might not enter the 
heathen Prsetorium, because those who desired to keep a feast 
must, according to ancient custom, keep themselves clean three 
days before, or, according to the interpretation of the ancient 
words of the Law then prevalent, must not come into contact 
with heathen edifices . 2 Accordingly Pilate, leaving the bound 
prisoner in the house, came to the door to them, but (as he 
quickly perceived from the written accusation the insignificance 
of the charge itself) he showed at first no inclination whatever 
to take up the case, and sought to leave to them a slight punish- 
ment of him : but they insisted upon the punishment of death, 
which had to be confirmed by him — namely, his crucifixion, 
which they had demanded from the very first . 3 So he went back 
again into the Proetorium to ask Jesus whether he was really 
the ‘ king of the Jews’: and Jesus would undoubtedly have 
briefly denied the question as thus proposed if the Governor had 
put it to him merely from himself. But as he learned that the 
accusation laid against him was based precisely upon it, he 
stated that he was indeed a king, that his kingdom, however, 
was not like any of the other kingdoms of this world, but the 
kingdom of the truth itself, which was open to every man ; and 
repeated this, when called upon to do so, as distinctly as pos- 
sible. It is true it appeared to Pilate a matter of indifference, 
as he frankly and almost satirically declared, what the truth 
was the kingdom of which Jesus claimed : but if he was in- 


1 See Antiquities , p. 316, comp, with 
Mishna Sanhedrin xi. 5. 

2 See Antiquities , p. 107. At that 

time the three days may have been re- 
duced to one, as may be inferred from 


Mishna Pes. chap. i. 

3 This is also implied in the words 
John xviii. 32, only that John thereby 
refers more particularly to what had been 
said by him before, iii. 12, xii. 32, 33. 
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dined to consider the prisoner as one of many fools, just as 
superior Romans were inclined to treat with extreme indif- 
ference all the endless philosophies and religions of the day 
coming under their notice, he still could not consider him a 
man deserving of death, and therefore proposed to liberate him. 

It was undoubtedly at this stage of the proceedings that 
Pilate resolved to send Jesus to Antipas, as his Galilean ruler, 
who was then likewise present at Jerusalem for the feast ; he 
thus resolved in the confident hope that this prince would not 
judge the accused so severely as the members of the Hagiocracy ; 
he also desired probably thereby to show to Antipas an atten- 
tion, and to remove a measure of dissension existing between 
them. It is true Luke 1 only speaks of this useless interlude; 
still it does not appear how it could be a pure invention : 
moreover Antipas’s residence was at the time close at hand . 2 
The vain Tetrarch, who, as it happened, had never seen Christ, 
though he had heard so much about his miracles, was highly 
delighted to see him, but found him perfectly silent, as the 
earlier narrative mentions expressly his taciturnity in the trans- 
actions before Pilate ; and why should he speak much ? So 
the Tetrarch, with the brutal soldiers who were present, con- 
tented himself with mocking him in various ways, and at last 
sending him back to Pilate in a gorgeous robe like that of a 
king. He could not have done anything more in accordance 
with the view of this Roman : this mock regal garb conveyed 
Herod’s opinion that the man charged with claiming to be 
a king should be treated as a fool. It was very suggestively 
said amongst the people, that from that day these two magnates 
were friends. 

Pilate had meanwhile repeatedly assured the accusers and 
the rest of the people who had gathered at the instigation of 
the members of the Hagiocracy around the court of justice, 
that he could not discover any guilt in him ; but at the same 
time he purposed, if the worst came to the worst, to propose to 
them a choice which, as he in his astuteness reckoned, must 
necessarily lead to the liberation of the prisoner. According 
to the custom of the time, the Governor liberated one prisoner 
to the petitioning people annually at the Passover : 3 he wished 

1 Not only in his Gospel, xxiii. 6-12, one of the multitude could easily arise, 

hut also Acts iv. 27. Moreover, the Passover, although the 

2 See ante , p. 39 [and note, infra p. 455]. feast of serious gloomy purification, is also 

8 We do not now know how old this the feast of transition and of mercy: 

custom was : but if, according to An- and thus that custom was perhaps of very 
tiquities , p. 353, note, it was thus early early origin, only that it is accidentally 
the usage to execute many criminals at not mentioned before, 

Easter, the contrary custom of liberating 

f f 2 
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to put before them the choice 1 of setting free either a certain 
man, likewise called Jesus, though usually Barabban , 2 who had 
been condemned for sedition, murder, and robbery, or the 
prisoner immediately before him, with the expectation that 
they would be sure not to demand the release of such a dan- 
gerous criminal as the former. And as Jesus just then re- 
turned from the Tetrarch, Pilate began more earnestly to try 
the course which he had suggested to him : he ordered him to 
be scourged by the soldiers and otherwise mistreated, to have 
a crown of thorns placed in mockery on his head, and a purple 
garment on his shoulders, and presented him, as thus already 
chastised and ridiculed as a king, to the people, to see whether 
they would not yet be seized with pity for him . 3 But the 
people, who made themselves heard at this point, desired the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus and the release of Barabban : and thereby Pilate 
had got entangled in his own astutely invented stratagem. 
Accordingly he determined at all events not to lend his own 
soldiers for the crucifixion, that it might not take place under 
Roman sanction : indeed, as it was declared to him that a man 
who deemed himself the son of God must be publicly executed 
according to their law, he was, being a superstitious man, over- 
taken by fear, had Jesus brought again into the judgment hall 
to question him on this point, and thus at last still put before 
him the prospect of his release. How deeply the idea of a super- 
stitious dread being felt by the Governor was rooted in the 
people is shown also by the tradition which is interwoven in 
one of the present Gospels, to the effect that Pilate’s own wife, 
alarmed by a dream the previous night, sent to him during 
the trial her advice that he should release the innocent man . 4 
As, however, Jesus remained speechless at that superstitious 
question of the Governor, he became for a moment angry with 
him, asking him whether he did not know that he could kill 


1 Although this proposing of a choice 
is now expressed quite clearly only Matt, 
xxvii. 17, it is implied in the other 
Gospels also. With regard to Barabban 
himself, comp, further, p. 68. 

2 This name was found in this form, 
according to Jerome in his Comment . 

Matt . xxvii., in the Gospel of the Hebrews 

(for his words cannot be otherwise under- 
stood), and this is certainly the original 
orthography. He was accordingly the 
son of a Rabbi, ante , p. 232 ; and his real 
name was Jesus (see Die drei ersten 
Evang. i. p. 437): so that Pilate could 
the more easily select him on account of 
the strange coincidence of the names. 


3 In this way this mockery, John xix. 
1-5, is more easily intelligible than if it 
did not occur until after the sentence had 
been passed, as is the ease in the earlier 
narrative : for as Pilate generally desired 
to spare him, it is not probable that he 
at last commanded that the sentence of 
death, which was passed contrary to his 
desire, should be aggravated by such in- 
flictions, although this undoubtedly always 
happened in other cases before the cruci- 
fixion. 

4 Matt, xxvii. 19 ; comp. Jahrbb. der 
B. W. vi. pp. 49 sq. [now Die drei ersten 
Evang . i. p. 154], 
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him or release him ; but Jesus this time calmly answered, that 
he would have no power over him unless it had been given by 
God to him as the highest authority of the time in the land : 
and that, as far as human sin was in this case operative, he 
had not the greater guilt, but that man who had treacherously 
delivered him into his magisterial power . 1 It is true that, 
having been staggered by such a decisive answer repeated again, 
he now once more proposed to the people his release : but they 
loudly asked whether he was really determined not to punish 
a rebel against the Imperial Majesty. This subdued a man 
who trembled at the thought of a complaint against him in 
"Rome : he proceeded to pronounce from the judgment-seat 2 the 
sentence, which, according to custom, could contain only a 
brief summary of the transaction . 3 But it is quite intelligible 
that the simple popular tradition should narrate, that though 
Pilate gave way at last, that the tumult of the people might 
not increase, before the sentence was spoken publicly he 
washed his hands as if in innocence before the whole people 
and the witnessing sun just then rising, disclaiming all higher 
responsibility in the matter . 4 


Ilis crucifixion and burial. 

Accordingly the punishment of death must, without further 
mercy and without the least delay, be inflicted upon him, even 
in a form which was at once the most painful and ignominious. 
According to the peculiar form of this punishment, the criminal 
was at the place of crucifixion nailed by his hands, and generally 
also by his feet, to the cross before it was raised, and it was then, 
after it had been raised, made firm in the ground, or he was 
thus nailed to it after it had been previously set up. The cross 
was generally not high : but it had in the middle a small pro- 
jection of wood, upon which the criminal must at the same 
time sit, whilst the crossbeam above was likewise on the front 
of the upright ; thereby it was indeed provided against that he 
should not, by perhaps the weight of his body, sink too low or 
become unsteady, but the duration of the torture until death 

1 It cannot be the least doubtful, even than a brief final summary of this kind, 

according to John vi. 64, 71, xii. 4, xiii. 4 Matt, xxvii. 24, 25, as well as what 
2, 11, 21, xviii. 2 sq., comp. Mark xiv. 21 is said regarding Pilate’s wife in the Book 
(Matt., Luke), that Jesus meant Judas by of Higher Gospel History, Matt, xxvii. 
the man referred to, xix. 11. 19 [see Translator’s Preface]; Evang. 

2 See ante, p. 39. Nicod. ix. ; comp, also Jahrbb. d. B. W. viii. 

3 The words John xix. 14-16 are p. 195. 

certainly intended to supply nothing more 
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occurred was by this little rest granted to the body only made 
still worse. As a punishment invented by diabolical art in 
torture, it was regarded, like all similar ones, as peculiarly that 
of slaves or other criminals that had sunk to the lowest level : 
the Carthaginians and Persians probably punished thus those 
charged with high treason also , 1 but this most revolting punish- 
ment was employed most of all by the Romans upon both their 
immense numbers of slaves and in the provinces upon persons 
guilty of high treason in an aggravated form ; but it was still 
regarded in the Roman empire as essentially the punishment 
of slaves, inasmuch as the inhabitants of the provinces were 
degraded to the position of slaves as soon as they committed 
crimes. It was entirely foreign to the spirit of the religion of 
the Old Testament and the ancient customs of Israel : 2 so 
much the worse was it that it should now be demanded by the 
representatives of the Hagiocracy in the case of a member of 
their own people, and one moreover who was innocent; and 
it required the Roman, that is, the most perfectly developed 
heathenism, to combine with the most degenerate and incor- 
rigible element of the ancient Community of the true God, to 
accomplish the most terrible deed that could ever be done. 

As Pilate ascended the judgment-seat to pronounce the final 
sentence, it was, according to John, about the sixth hour, that 
is, about the time of sunrise , 3 or not much later ; 4 according to 
the earlier narrative it was about nine in the morning of our 
day 5 when he was nailed to the cross : and as a fact, from two 
to three hours might pass between that moment of the sentence 
and the actual commencement of the crucifixion, in the last 
preparations and the subsequent leading forth to the place of 
execution. 


1 Just. Hist. xxii. 7; Ezra vi. 11; 
Esther vii. 9, 10. 

2 See Antiquities, pp. 165, 316 sq. 

3 See ante, p. 245. 

4 John xix. 14: it follows from John’s 

own intimation that the indication of the 
hour must not be understood too literally ; 
but as the hearing before Pilate com- 
menced, according to John xviii. 28, 
perhaps an hour before sunrise, it could 
an hour or an hour and a half later have 
reached the stage of the passing of the final 
sentence, and all that we know of that 
time does not necessarily lead us to the 
. adoption of a later hour. But if, on the 
other hand, we sought to understand the 
sixth hour in John, according to another 
mode of reckoning (see ante, p. 245), as 
the hour of noon, there would arise a gross 


contradiction of the earlier narrative in 
a matter which could not possibly be so 
differently told, but also something quite 
inconceivable would follow. For in that 
case the actual crucifixion would not have 
begun until the afternoon, and would have 
lasted scarcely a few hours, inasmuch as 
it had to cease before sunset. — It is well 
known that the great Roman officials were 
in the habit of conducting their business 
early in the day, that is, before sunrise 
(comp. Friedlander’s Sittengeschichte 
Rom's, i. [e.g., pp. 136 sq. 264 sq., 2nd ed. 
1865]). 

5 Mark xv. 25 ; it is merely for 
brevity’s sake that Matthew and Luke 
omit the hour here, as they subsequently 
keep to the sixth hour (noon) at the pro- 
per place. 
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To these preparations belonged, according to the usual 
custom, the official statement of the crime, which had to be 
written in great letters and affixed to the head of the cross. 
Pilate commanded that simply the words c Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Judeans 5 should be placed in the Hebrew, Roman, 
and Greek tongues over the cross. The members of the Ha- 
giocracy, who, smitten with an evil conscience, regarded it now 
as almost an insult to the Judean name that such a man should 
be publicly executed as their king, desired that Pilate would 
state in the inscription that Jesus had only himself made this 
claim, but was never acknowledged by them ; however, the 
Governor paid no heed to this tardy stirring of national pride, 
in conformity with his whole behaviour in this matter, which 
seemed to him rather bordering on the ridiculous. This detail 
again is reported by John only : it is apparently of small mo- 
ment, but very significant with regard to the general relation 
of the active agents in the matter. 

The place of the crucifixion, where without doubt all such 
executions near Jerusalem were then carried out, was situated 
not far from the city, but yet outside its walls and surrounded 
by gardens : 1 the traditional horror of the people of any con- 
tact with dead bodies, which was also sanctioned by the Law, 
would never have tolerated such a place, any more than burial- 
places, within the city . 2 It was called Golgotha, or, as all the 
Gospels translate it. Place of a Skull ; Luke also, who every- 
where avoids all but Greek terms, has even adopted merely 
this translated name. The name Skull points probably to a 
bare unfruitful hill rising from the land like a skull, which 
would in fact be best adapted for a place of execution : but 
the name, as far as we can yet discover, does not occur before, 
and probably first in the new Jerusalem took the place of the 
name of a hill in the older city with a similar significance . 3 
It may have been situated on the north-west of the town, but 


1 In this instance also we owe the 
more precise details to John xix. 17, 20, 
21, 22, 41. 

2 See Antiquities, pp. 153 sq. The 
graves of David and his successors, al- 
though within the city walls, were never- 
theless in any case very isolated, and pro- 
tected by their own walls. Importance 
is attached, Heb. xiii. 12, to the fact that 
Christ was crucified outside the city. 

3 Namely, of the hill Gareb, Jer. 
xxxi. 39 ; this 21) means properly to 
scrape: hence that which is scraped off, 

bare ; also the north derives 


probably its name from the bare, deso- 
late, barren land, as in p£¥ from the dark 

land ; the idea of being scratched, that 
is, scabious, is connected therewith ; 

the idea also of experientia fajsC comes 

from that of scratching, seeking. It is 
true the hill Gareb now occurs in that 
one passage only; but its general situ- 
ation at all events there cannot be 
doubtful. Compare my last remarks on 
this word in the Gott. Gel . Am. 1865, 

p. 1286. 
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was undoubtedly farther away than the spot where, since Con- 
stantine’s time, the Holy Sepulchre has been supposed to be 
found, and where it is still shown ; 1 although this place at all 
events lies somewhat to the north-west, and an early remi- 
niscence of this locality may have been preserved in a general 
form. If then the judgment hall in which Pilate was residing 
was situated, as we have seen , 2 a good deal to the east of the 
city, the way from it to Golgotha was not very short : which 
we can see also from the special reminiscences of the events of 
this unparalleled day of the sentence and execution. 

For Christ was compelled, like every other man who had 
been sentenced to such a death, to carry his cross from the 
judgment hall to the place of execution, attended by Homan 
soldiers, and by two robbers who were to be crucified with 
him : upon the long road his burden became too heavy for 
him, and a certain Simon of Cyrene, who was just coming from 
the field into the city, and thus met the procession, was com- 
pelled to carry it for him , 3 the earlier narrative still considering 
the incident important enough to be reported. It was quite 
natural that a large crowd of people, and particularly many 
women, with loud lamentation, should follow the procession, 
and likewise that there should be amongst them many of his 
most faithful adherents, now seized with terror and profound 
sorrow : still it is a late book from which Luke first adopts 
some consoling words which Christ addressed particularly to the 
women that bewailed him . 4 Of the Eleven, as to whose conduct 


1 The first Christians precisely of that 
time which is here of importance, namely, 
of the Apostolic time, sought truly Christ 
elsewhere than in the grave, or generally 
in any definite spot of the earth ; and we 
can neither prove it, nor is it in itself pro- 
bable, that they, like the Buddhists and 
the Muslim, made pilgrimages to the 
grave of their Lord, and noted particu- 
larly its locality. The destruction of 
Jerusalem, which soon followed, oblitera- 
ted moreover more and more such locali- 

ties of smaller extent ; and subsequent to 
this destruction the place Golgotha was not 
used again as before. Vogue, le temple de 
Jerusalem (1864) pp. 114 sq., is very 
decidedly in favour of the genuineness of 

the present Holy Sepulchre, especially for 
the reason that east of it traces of the 
second wall have been found ; likewise 
Rosen, das Haram von Jerusalem und der 

Tempelplaz des Moria (Gotha, 1866), and 
others. Comp., however, Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1864, pp. 72 5 sq. Further compare 
the remarks in the Jahrbb. d. B. W. ii. 
pp. 118 sq., vi. pp. 84 sq. Neither 


do the words of the martyr Lucianu3, 
circ. 310 (in Ruffin. Hist. Eccles. ix. 6, i. 
p. 516), mention the cross, which was first 
reiiscovered under Constantine, in con- 
nection with the locality which has since 
been adopted ; and moreover this entire 
discourse of the martyr is wanting at this 
place, ix. 6, in the Ecc. Hist, of Eusebius 
translated by Rufinus. It is scarcely 
deserving a serious refutation, if some 
scholars, following the fancies of Fer- 
gusson, seek the grave even on Moria on 
the site of the Mosque of el Ssachra (of the 
Rock). 

2 Ante , p. 39. 

3 The soldiers were, as Romans, above 
such a menial task, but were allowed by 
usage in cases of necessity to force non- 
Romans of the provinces to perform base 
services. However, it appears to follow 
from the way in which Mark relates the 
incident that this Simon was from that 
moment converted to Christ with all his 
house. 

4 See Die drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 443. 


sq. 
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on this day the narratives are silent, with one exception to be 
presently mentioned, the most by far seem to have kept more at 
a distance , 1 that they might escape the first rage of the storm ; 
and he was himself on this day still great enough to seek to 
bear the utmost desolation alone, and not now to desire the 
presence of his most intimate disciples. 

Thus the procession arrived at the place of execution : the 
rude soldiers, about to nail his hands and feet to the cross , 2 
and to erect it between those of the two robbers, presented to 
him, as custom required, a stupefying draught, but he deter- 
mined to endure all his pains in the full possession of con- 
sciousness, and strengthened himself even by the prayer to his 
Father to forgive those who knew not what they were doing ; 3 
and these soldiers were really but the ignorant instruments 
for the execution of commands the reasons of which they did 
not understand, though certainly by their own fault indifferent 
enough not seriously to ask for them. There were four of 
them, as we are more particularly informed on all these points 
by John, who formed at one time the watch by the cross : they 
divided among themselves, according to custom, the garments 
of the crucified, cutting his upper garment into four pieces, 
casting lots for his under garment, which was, as we have 
seen, woven in one piece . 4 

Now first, when he seemed with his whole cause irretriev- 
ably lost, could the scorn and ridicule of the world break 
unhindered over him, and the malicious joy of the representa- 
tives of the Hagiocracy burst forth. It is impossible to exagge- 
rate this contumely, the sounds of which were mingled even 
with the approaching festal rejoicing : 5 and the earlier narrative 


1 Comp. Luke xxiii. 49. 

2 It is, however, only in tho later nar- 
rative, Luke xxiv. 39, that it is supposed 
that the feet were likewise not merely 

bound but nailed; on the other hand, 

this is not presupposed by John xx. 25- 
27. As a fact, if this was also customary 
at other times, it was not precisely neces- 
sary; and in Palestine particularly the 
idea had been still preserved in the middle 
ages, that he was nailed by his hands 
only : comp, the collected accounts of the 

Oriental mode of crucifixion in the Zcit- 
schrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlnndes , 
i. pp. 120 sq. The same uncertainty as 
regards the feet appears in the Apocryphal 
Gospels: comp. Wright’s The Departure of 
my Lady Mary from the World (in Journal 
of Sacred Literature, Jan. 1865. pp. 417 
sq., and April 1865, pp. 110 sq.) p. 9, 9. 
with the Contributions to the Apocryphal 


Literature of the New Testament , by the 
same author, pp. 37. 17; 39. 14, where 
the hands merely are mentioned. 

3 But this detail of narrative, appro- 
priate as it is according to the whole 
feeling of Christ, belongs to those adopted 
by Luke only from his sources. 

4 Ante , p. 186. 

5 As we may very plainly infer from 
the prophetic reverse of these last mo- 
ments sketched Rev. xi. 10; for the Apoca- 
lyptic author here generally borrows very 
many colours of his sketch of the future 
from recollections of the history of Christ 
himself. Nevertheless we must take great 
care not to regard the details which this 
author here transfers in imagination to 
the future as a mere repetition of historical 
facts connected with Christ : as recently 
some one has fallen into this palpable 
mistake. 
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reports still quite simply how the Roman soldiers, whose 
imagination must have been specially excited by the crime 
charged against him of wishing to be the * King of the Judeans ’ 
fiercely mocked him precisely as a king ; how the leisurely and 
thoughtless spectators passing by the cross, the representatives 
of the Hagiocracy keeping somewhat further away, and indeed 
even the two robbers crucified with him — every one after his 
way of thinking — gave free course to their insolent speeches. 
However, Christian feeling soon preferred to turn quite away 
from thinking upon these abominations, smitten by the all- 
conquering truth of the utterance of Christ himself, as he prayed 
in the face of such sufferings for the divine pity upon his tor- 
mentors : and it is as if the impossibility of conceiving that 
even all those who had hitherto not known Christ should be 
able to join in this reviling, had with such matchless effect 
transformed the tradition of the railing of even the two cru- 
cified with him ; for as we now read the tradition in Luke, 
one of the two, now brought to repentance by his punishment, 
and beholding on the other hand the innocent sufferings of the 
righteous one, rebuked the other for his reviling, and applied 
not in vain for the intercession of Christ . 1 And if already Luke 
is unwilling to disturb the recollection of the last moments 
on earth of the Holy One of God by the relation of the revilings 
of the various classes of men, which indeed could be easily 
supposed, still less is John willing to do this ; this Apostle the 
less, inasmuch as he in another place in his Gospel had already 
sufficiently referred to their historical existence . 2 So much 
the more gladly does John refer to a trait of purest love and 
tender providence which Christ displayed as he hung upon the 
cross. Whilst the disciples and other close friends of Jesus 
kept in the raging of this storm at a distance from its scene, 
and the believing women, who as women had less to fear at 
this moment, stood around the cross, but at a little distance, 
of these women four only, the mother of Jesus himself and her 
sister Salome , 3 with two other Marys , 4 and of the Twelve, John, 
came somewhat nearer. He then with a few words commended 
John as son to his mother, Mary as mother to him, thus afresh 
establishing the relation, which was now completely dissolved 
between him and his mother, in the one way suitable for both, 

1 The passage Luke xxiii. 39-43 can 3 See ante, p. 181. 

only be regarded as having been taken, 4 According to John xix. 25, compared 

together with the remaining additions with Mark xv. 40, 41, 47, xvi. 1, and 
which Luke here makes to the history of above, p. 305 ; but we must consider all 
the crucifixion, from a later source. this further in vol. vi. [German.] 

2 Compare especially John xvi. 20. 
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and particularly for the beloved disciple. His own brothers 1 
had as yet not become believing enough for this : accordingly, 
that brother adopted at the moment of his departure from 
this life received his mother into his house ; and if he himself 
resolved not to pass over in his Gospel this and many similar 
details, which, it is true, had immediately only significance for 
a few individuals, he did this evidently not for love of fame, 
but it was for him in Jiis advanced years a sweet reward to 
recall all this more vividly; but for his readers it is, without 
his intending it, an indication that he only could have written 
all these special incidents. 

But this same earlier narrative which, in accordance with 
its thoroughly honest simplicity, has not passed over in silence 
that coarsest ridicule of the world, has also the intelligent 
insight to perceive that precisely from this profoundest humilia- 
tion must rise the highest glory, and the infinitely momentous 
turning-point of this entire divine-human history must begin 
from that very moment in which it is least anticipated in the 
world of men. If the immeasurable reality which lies hidden 
here must be put into wholly inadequate words, it is certainly 
the simplest and at the same time the most beautiful record, 
that after Christ had borne for the first three hours on the 
cross the profoundest suffering conceivable, just at noon a 
darkness which lasted three hours until his death, came over 
the earth, as if now already, from that mysterious place which 
finally punishes all human guilt, the prelude of the future 
righteous judgment arose in the sorrow of the whole world 
for the approaching death of the Holy One who had been so 
infinitely wronged by men. But the Holy One himself also, 
the simple narrative proceeds, for the first time uttered, as 
if involuntarily, in this horrible darkness and as the last 
struggle with death approached, in the words of the Psalm of 
profoundest lamentation, that human despair which he had 
hitherto always overcome even under the most extreme suffer- 
ings ; as if, with the cry of the dying one at last piercing the 
whole world, he would with mightiest effort call upon God 
Himself to carry on that work which he must now on earth 
resign ; thus certainly did the human feeling in him remain 
pure to the last moment. And it is quite intelligible that the 
surrounding friends, pierced by the mighty cry of the Holy 
One, misled by a misunderstanding of one of his words, sup- 
posed that he called Elias to his assistance, and that one of 
them hastened to quench his thirst with a draught of vinegar, as 
1 See ante, pp. 314 sq., 358. 
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if Elias could yet really come to deliver him : 1 but even the 
last human hope, wherever and whatever it might be, must 
fail, and with a last mighty cry 2 he breathed forth his spirit, 
whilst, as if for a celestial sign that with this life that also 
of the entire national religion as it had hitherto been was 
already substantially ended, the veil of the holy of holies in the 
Temple was rent from top to bottom, and even the heathen 
centurion 3 standing by had to confess that God’s Son had 
there suffered and died. 

In this narrative everything is imposing, exhaustive, and 
closely connected : and whoever desires may further inquire 
whether the purely celestial phenomena, the darkness of those 
three hours , 4 and the rending of the Temple veil , 5 which are 
here quite briefly introduced, have an ordinary historical mean- 
ing, and on the ground of what occurrences they were interwoven 
into this narrative. But as such vast moments of history as 
these, if the attempt is made to exhaust their deeper meaning, 
still transcend every attempt to describe them in their con- 
nection with the spiritual and physical world generally in all 
their magnitude and marvellousness, and on that account 
provoke ever fresh attempts to represent them, so we see from 
the present Gospel of Matthew how the effort was ventured to 
represent further the moment of this unparalleled death in 

1 According to the somewhat freer ance and also all justification are now 

reproduction in the present Gospel of wanting. It is true the eclipse of the 
Matthew, those who were active, Mark xv. sun occurring in the year 33 a.d., accord- 
35, 36, would not be believers in Elias ing to an account of Phlegon’s (in Georg. 
and Christ: still the above is probably the Syncel. Chronogr. p. 614, ed. Dind.), 
original meaning of the narrative. which (as it appears) was observed at 

2 The later work which Luke used noon, attended by a violent earthquake, 

xxiii. 46, ventured to interpret this last in Nicaea in Bithynia, has often been 
cry by the words Psalm xxxi. 6(5): this adduced; but on account of the Easter 
later work is, however, generally charac- full moon alone, an actual eclipse of 
terised by the endeavour to represent the the sun cannot be thought of in con- 
elevation of such moments by words from nection with the Gospel history. The 
the Old Testament, and was therefore Roman Annals, which were appealed to 
probably the Book of Higher Gospel His- in the discourse of the martyr Lucianus 
tory [see Translator’s Preface]. (according to Rufinus’ Hist. Ecc . i. p. 517), 

3 Called Longinus in Evang. Nicod., were probably the so-called Acta Pilati , 

which generally carries out further and with regard to which see Jahrbb. d . B. W. 
more freely everything relating to the his- vi. pp. 49 sq. [now Die drei ersten Evang. 
tory of Christ’s sufferings and death. See i. pp. 154 sq.]. On the contrary, we may 
Jahrbb. d. B. W. vi. pp. 49 sq. [now Die see the actual origin of this and all similar 
drei ersten Evang. i. pp. 154 sq.] But this features in narratives of this kind, in 
name, which has of late been ridiculously the Lamentation for Omar, for instance, 
derived from the \6yxv, John xix. 34, was where he is called a slain one for whom 
manifestly only taken from the Consul of the earth grew dark, Hamasa , p. 488, 8. 
the year 30 a.d., just as the well-known 5 Neither in this instance do we now 
Epistle of Lentulus from the Consul of the know from other sources what event and 
year 26. See Tac. Ann. iv. 46, and intro- what reminiscence gave rise to this con- 
ductions to v. i. ception, which received its proper sig- 

4 For the tracing of which elsewhere nificance from Christian ideas, 
in ordinary physical history, every assist- 
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corresponding elevation. If already at noon on this day the 
earth was darkened, three hours later, in that awful moment 
of death, it was so convulsed that the rocks were rent and the 
graves opened : and as if this moment extended its effects 
beyond all time, and the consummation of all things and the 
last judgment would now take place, even many of the saints 
that had fallen asleep arose from their graves and showed 
themselves in the holy city . 1 Thus properly is precisely this 
moment of his death regarded as the great boundary line of all 
the ages, and the period of the profoundest convulsion of the 
whole past history of the world. But, since after all even the 
highest representations of the significance of this moment are 
never adequate, it is in fact equally worthy of it when John 
seeks to describe the end of the history of this life on earth 
rather in a few great words. And as he seeks with special care 
prototypes from the Old Testament, precisely for all the most pro- 
minent points of the unexpected and, in the case of so many, the 
shocking issue of this life, he accordingly narrates that Christ, 
when he perceived that everything had been accomplished, as 
if thereby even his last thought corresponded unintentionally 
with the complete fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies, com- 
plained of thirst , 2 as in fact persons enduring crucifixion suffer 
greatly from thirst : that then a sponge filled with vinegar was 
put to his mouth upon a hyssop-stalk, and that after he had 
taken this vinegar, bowing his head he gave up his spirit with 
the cry ‘ It is finished ! 5 Thus the narrative of John at this 
point has become a very simple one, but undoubtedly in quite 
another way than the above earlier one. 

This endeavour to find a fulfilment of Old Testament proto- 
types very especially in the issue of this history, where it comes 
with such force into the light of the great world, is shown in 
John’s case immediately in another aspect of it in the course of 
the events. According to a legal provision of the Book of Deu- 
teronomy , 3 * the hanged criminals must not remain unburied 
after the evening of the day of execution. Now it is true 
that there was no law compelling the extension of this legal 
benefaction to those who had been crucified after the Roman 


1 If the reading ‘ after his avrov resur- 
rection’ had from the first been in our 
present Gospel of Matt., the last author 

of it must have interpreted it of Christ’s 
resurrection, as if it were not proper that 

they should enter the holy city earlier. 

However, in the Book of Higher Gospel 

Hist., which is evidently the source used 


in this case, the words were undoubtedly 
not found. 

2 For without doubt the words John 
xix. 28-30 regard the passage Ps. lxix. 
22 (21) as one which must be fulfilled by 
Christ at the last moment. 

8 See Antiquities , pp. 316 sq. ; comp. 
Philo, in Flacc, ch. x. (ii. p. 529). 
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mode , 1 but inasmuch as it was not an ordinary Sabbath but this 
year the great Easter festival which was to follow that Friday, 
on which day it was therefore the more desirable that a great 
rest and the cessation of all occupations should be observed 
over the whole land, the request was made to Pilate that the 
crucified men might be killed on the cross before the evening. 
According to custom, therefore, their legs were battered in 
pieces : but when the turn of Jesus came, and it was observed 
that he was already dead, one of the soldiers simply pierced 
his side, in order to convince himself that death had really 
already taken place ; and the blood and water which imme- 
diately flowed forth gave evidence that death had already 
occurred . 2 But the fact that he who was slain about the time 
when the Passover sacrifice was killed, and who had fallen as 
the infinitely nobler and truer Passover (that is, atoning) 
sacrifice, was also in this unexpectedly marvellous manner now 
first made perfectly complete as a sacrifice, like the Passover 
lamb, without any breaking of the bones , 3 appeared to John 
so memorable that he cannot sufficiently in this case assure 
his readers that he certainly saw and carefully noted all this 
with his own eyes. It was, however, only in the Apostolic 
times that this observation was first felt to be of such im- 
portance, as we shall see further below. — There is not the 
most remote reason for doubting the fact that Jesus was 
actually quite dead when taken down from the cross. For 
though those who have been crucified not infrequently survive 
the first, and indeed the third or fourth day, and though the 
convulsions, and indeed the beautiful transfigurations, of the 
whole countenance which the profoundest of all pains occasion 
in young strong men may be extremely marvellous , 4 still, 


1 At all events John’s manner of stating 
the matter, xix. 31, presupposes that this 
was the case. 

2 It is wholly vain that some have 
sought something quite extraordinary and 
miraculous according to John’s mean- 
ing in this blood and water : the meaning 
of his narrative does not in the least 
point to anything of the kind, and all 
the fine-spun conjectures of most recent 
times regarding the higher significance 
of these two words (with which, more- 
over, the words 1 John v. 8, have nothing 
in common) are upset by noting this 

simple fact. It was undoubtedly possible, 
as the bodies were not suspended by any 
means at a great height, to distinguish 
quite well what flowed forth from the 
spear-wound; and when all the conjec- 

tures in earlier and recent times regard- 


ing the cause of the more rapid death of 
Christ have been considered, it still re- 
mains most probable that the outflow of 
water and blood from the pierced heart 
of him who had probably died only an 
hour, or a still shorter time before, points to 
a sudden breaking of the heart which occa- 
sioned death, and by which the terrible 
loud cry of anguish immediately prece- 
ding it is most easily explained. This is 
also substantially the view of the medical 
work on this matter by Wm. Stroud, M.D. 
(London, 1847) ; see particularly pp. 94 
sq., 399 sq. 

3 See Antiquities , p. 354. 

4 As the above-mentioned narrative of 
the crucifixion of a slave in the Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes , i. p. 
121, supplies of this a very remarkable 
example. 
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apart from the care which was then so strict in this matter on 
the part of the Government, to say nothing of the express 
evidence of John, Christ had been too greatly exhausted by 
the previous days, and especially by the last night (as appeared 
already on the way to crucifixion, and indeed the previous 
evening in Gethsemane ), 1 to admit of surprise at the fact that 
death in his case should take place somewhat earlier . 2 Only 
on account of the short duration of his crucifixion, and inas- 
much as, according to all the accounts, he had immediately 
before his death a completely unbroken, strong, and loud voice, 
we may well suppose as certain that at last a sudden inward 
disturbance caused death by the breaking of the heart, to 
which the bursting forth of blood and water also points. 

As the representatives of the Hagiocracy, who, though in- 
sensible towards the higher truth, scrupulously observed the 
lower legal forms, were compelled by anticipation to heed the 
special nature of this day , 3 they had certainly sought from 
the Governor early on the day permission to accelerate the 
conclusion of the crucifixion; and that battering of the legs 
on the cross probably took place very soon after three o’clock 
in the afternoon, or not very long after the death of Jesus. 
However, the bodies remained hanging on the cross until the 
other two now expired the more quickly. About this time one 
of the secret admirers of Jesus in the Sanhedrin, Joseph of 
Arimathea , 4 had gone to Pilate with the request to be allowed 
to take down and bury the body of Jesus : the Governor, after 
he had ascertained that Jesus was already dead, gave per- 
mission, and the friend laid the body, wrapped according to 
custom in linen cloths, in the new rock-hewn tomb of a garden 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood. On account of the 
nearness of the Sabbath, a more distant place suited for the 
reception of the body could not be sought for : accordingly 
this nearest place worthy of the purpose was provisionally 
adopted . 5 According to John, who everywhere traces the 

1 See p. 423. Leipsic, 1866, p. 47). 

2 The conjecture of an apparent death 4 The ancient Raraathaim, or, with the 

really arose in modern times from con- article, Ha-ramathaim, as to the situation 
siderations which are wholly foreign to of which see vol. ii. p. 421. Vandevelde 
the matter itself, and do not deserve any supposed at last, 1861-62, that he had re- 
serious refutation. discovered it in the place Beth-rima, be- 

3 Which is most plainly described, tween the modern places Megdel ' and 
John xix. 31, as a irapaaKevrj, i.e. a Friday Sing’il, a little to the north of Tibne and 
before the great day of the Sabbath , i.e. Abud ; if its possession had formerly long 
before the feast day of Unleavened Bread been matter of dispute, according to vol. 
which this time fell upon a Saturday, as v. p 228, the addition r&v i lovtiala)i' 
a similar designation occurs in Jewish Luke xxiii. 51 is the more intelligible, 
writings (comp. e.g. Ad. Neubauer’s, 6 This view of the matter, which has 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Karaerthumes , an important bearing on the history, fol- 
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manifestations of sympathy on the part of the Nicodemus 
above referred to , 1 this member of the. Sanhedrin rendered 
assistance at the entombment, particularly also by procuring 
abundant incense and aloes : and, although according to the 
earlier account, the women also who had remained not far 
from the cross and noted the place where he was buried, 
remembered likewise the last ministries of love, they never- 
theless, on account of the retarding effects of their profound 
grief, were too late 2 with their preparations with that view for 
that day, since the Sabbath began immediately after sunset. 


3 . His eternal glory. 

Accordingly, as far as the will and the hand of man availed, 
he to whom neither as far as he was a man like others, nor 
as far as, unlike any other man, he was the Messiah of 
Israel, the smallest actual sin attached, had been removed as a 
criminal. He who alone appeared in the right way as the 
true Messiah, expected through so many centuries, and as the 
sublime and devout hope of Israel, in whom all the purest 
and highest endeavour of the Community of the true religion, 
and, inasmuch as this was the climax of all the religions of 
antiquity, no less of all the human race at that period, attained 
its highest summit, had been rejected and most deeply humi- 
liated by the heads of the people of God, after an education of 
some fifteen centuries, and by the great masses of this people 
themselves no less than by the representative heathen empire. 
He who sought to found the imperishable weal of Israel, and 
by Israel the weal of all nations, and who showed in the one 
right way how all human weal can alone germinate and ripen, 
was branded by the highest tribunal, both of Israel and of 
heathenism, as the most dangerous misleader of men. He 
who had shown nothing but the highest wisdom, the purest 
divine love, and the most inexhaustible gentleness to all the 
error, sin, and cruelty which had grown greater and more 

lows plainly enough from the words John 1 Pp. 260 sq. 

xix. 41, 42. According to the last author 2 There is therefore really no contra- 
of the Gospel of Matt., xxvii. 60, the un- diction strictly between John and the 
used tomb in the rock was the property earlier narrative as regards this incense, 
of this Joseph of Arimathea : but the inasmuch as these two classes of mourners 
original narrative, Mark xv. 46, Luke were very different, the one class hardly 
xxiii. 53, does not contain this addition, knowing anything of the other, and the 
and agrees therefore substantially witli good purppses of the women remaining 
John; and it is at all events of itself in the end unexecuted: whilst a certain 
doubtful whether a member of the Sanhe- quantity of incense was probably neees- 
drin, resident at Arimathea and present sary from the very beginning. Further 
in Jerusalem probably only temporarily, comp, on all this vol. vi. [German], 
would erect for himself there a tomb. 
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grievous through so many millenniums from the beginning of 
the human race, had fallen from the fact that all the sin of the 
obduracy of Israel and of the frivolity of heathenism combined 
for his destruction. In that nation which before all others 
ought to have been the pure, holy, and beloved one of heaven, 
but nevertheless had suffered so many errors and sins after 
some fifteen hundred years to become so rampant in it, the 
entire force of these old and hardened errors and sins was 
turned against him as in one combined mass. For it was not 
on account of a single, and as it were accidental question, as 
was the case with the Baptist , 1 or in a sudden casual rising of 
the people, that he fell, but simply in connection with the one 
great question of the whole development of Israel, that is, of 
the Community of the true religion, and at the foremost point 
of the struggle for its highest truth and its very existence 
upon earth. But even the obduracy of all the error and all the 
sin in Israel, as it had now assumed its highest form in the 
Hagiocracy, could not suffice, again, by itself to destroy him, 
and was compelled to call to its assistance the Roman govern- 
ment, and in this the most terrible and severe government of 
all heathendom. Thus the force and brunt of all the sins of 
all antiquity turned against him alone, the solitary, weak, 
unarmed man, who was not seeking any human power and 
glory whatsoever. In this case all the extremest and most dia- 
metrical antitheses of all history down to that time, inasmuch 
as heathen history had already become inseparably involved in 
that of Israel, were brought together in the most absolute and 
concentrated manner. And with the solitary founder of a com- 
munity of the perfect true religion this religion itself seemed 
to be completely destroyed again, just as it had been scarcely 
established. 

It does not belong to this, but to the following period, to 
describe connectedly and explain in detail, how precisely from 
that moment when the perfect kingdom of God, just as it had 
been founded on the earth, seemed to be fully annihilated, 
together with its king who had appeared amongst men in such 
an insignificant form, its invincible power, on the contrary, 
was most wonderfully proved, and how out of the grave of its 
founder, who had been slain solely by human sin at its climax, 
there arose, on the contrary, his infinitely more powerful re- 
suscitation and undying glory. The death and the grave 
of Christ are rapidly transient phenomena in his history, 
while they constitute the true closing moments of all ancient 

1 See ante , p. 199. 
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history generally : the end of ancient history does not arrive 
until this moment, but with it has certainly come, as if this 
grave were now closed simply in order that the entire era of 
the ancient human race might close with it. This, the true 
significance of the death and grave of Christ, must never be 
taken from them, nor the new life of Christ that follows be 
confounded with that which has been violently closed as if it 
were simply that which had before existed : by which confusion 
the profound suffering of this death would really be misunder- 
stood and its infinite importance for us diminished. If, there- 
fore, the Gospels briefly add some details that lie beyond this 
grave, they do it simply because though at that time this new 
glorified life of Christ, which, it is true, casts the brightest light 
upon his earthly life, and is as the higher aspect of it that had 
necessarily to follow, had indeed been already felt with perfect 
certainty, it had been felt only during a brief period : whilst 
the example of Luke in his second book shows that it is best to 
interweave everything subsequent to his death and burial with 
the history of the Apostolic age. 

We must, on the contrary, say that everything that Jesus, 
according to the nature of the ancient expectation and hope, 
as well as from the necessity of the case itself, had to effect as 
Christ had been only in the very smallest degree already fully 
attained with his sufferings and death ; that therefore every- 
thing connected with him which extends beyond the grave is 
itself the product of the completion of his work on earth, and 
thereby belongs to quite another part of the history. Even 
the highest divine power, when it clothes itself in a mortal body 
and appears in the midst of a definite age, finds in this body 
and this age its limitations : and never did Jesus as the Son 
and the Word of God confound himself with the Father and 
God Himself, or presumptuously make himself equal with Him. 
Accordingly the ancient Messianic hope, so far as it compre- 
hended in all the details of its general scope at the same time 
the whole conceivable future, certainly contained more than 
Christ could accomplish in this frail body and this . fleeting 
period. But that is not the truth and certainty of a prophecy 
and hope with regard to the entire kingdom of God, that they 
can be fulfilled in one definite period ; and that is not their 
only proper fulfilment, that they shall be entirely fulfilled all at 
once in the course of the ages. And thus he had now appeared 
who alone, at this period and in the midst of this people of 
the dawning kingdom of God, could come as the true Messiah ; 
and he had not merely fulfilled what those prophecies in their 
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deepest sense required of him, but labouring and founding liis 
Community, suffering and dying, had really accomplished far 
more amid the extreme difficulties of the age than any ancient 
prophet could have foreseen and foretold in detail. The call 
which, though passing through the entire ancient history of all 
nations, w r as necessarily most powerfully and clearly heard in 
Israel , 1 and had become so irresistibly audible from the entire 
previous history of this nation, had come to him, — the call 
that surely some one must first come who, untouched and un- 
subdued by the errors and sins that had been growing ever 
greater during all the ages, should do perfectly the will of God ; 
and, behold, his whole life and labours were the fulfilment of 
this call. The call did not simply reach him as if he had had 
in accordance with it something to do and to provide merely 
for himself, but it reached him in Israel in that way which 
was necessary precisely according to the characteristic primitive 
history of this people : that is, it came to him as one who, un- 
affected by all the sins of the world, could in everything follow 
absolutely the will of God in such a way that he should at the 
same time become the guide of all to the same perfection by 
the foundation of the Community of the perfect true religion. 
And, behold, he fulfilled this twofold call also so perfectly that 
there is no room at all for the question whether he was greater 
as an individual man or as the leader and head of a community 
founded by him. When he obeyed the call, the whole force and 
weight, which had grown heavier and more immovable during 
all past ages, of all the errors and sins of all mankind, and par- 
ticularly (where this was most unpardonable) of the ancient 
people of the true religion, were thrown upon him alone, to 
stop his work or to annihilate himself. All the perversities and 
sins which had not been cancelled in the ancient Community, 
and had at last become more dark and obstinate, assailed him 
from his immediate neighbourhood, while from a distance, and 
yet at last equally close at hand, the whole frivolity and igno- 
rance of heathenism in its strongest forms did the same, and 
thus the most painful lot conceivable overtook the most inno- 
cent One — him who had turned towards the world nothing but 
the purest truth and the most blessed services of love, it assailed 
with its deepest hatred, as if precisely this hero and this 
innocence were great and strong enough to suffer what no one 
before had ever suffered. But not for a moment did he waver, 
and showed himself as great in suffering and dying as in 

1 Comp. e.g. the touching wish Job xiy. 4, [See Ewald's Commentary on the 
Boole of Job, Eng. translation, p. 165.] 
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history generally : the end of ancient history does not arrive 
until this moment, but with it has certainly come, as if this 
grave were now closed simply in order that the entire era of 
the ancient human race might close with it. This, the true 
significance of the death and grave of Christ, must never be 
taken from them, nor the new life of Christ that follows be 
confounded with that which has been violently closed as if it 
were simply that which had before existed : by which confusion 
the profound suffering of this death would really be misunder- 
stood and its infinite importance for us diminished. If, there- 
fore, the Gospels briefly add some details that lie beyond this 
grave, they do it simply because though at that time this new 
glorified life of Christ, which, it is true, casts the brightest light 
upon his earthly life, and is as the higher aspect of it that had 
necessarily to follow, had indeed been already felt with perfect 
certainty, it had been felt only during a brief period : whilst 
the example of Luke in his second book shows that it is best to 
interweave everything subsequent to his death and burial with 
the history of the Apostolic age. 

We must, on the contrary, say that everything that Jesus, 
according to the nature of the ancient expectation and hope, 
as well as from the necessity of the case itself, had to effect as 
Christ had been only in the very smallest degree already fully 
attained with his sufferings and death ; that therefore every- 
thing connected with him which extends beyond the grave is 
itself the product of the completion of his work on earth, and 
thereby belongs to quite another part of the history. Even 
the highest divine power, when it clothes itself in a mortal body 
and appears in the midst of a definite age, finds in this body 
and this age its limitations : and never did Jesus as the Son 
and the Word of God confound himself with the Father and 
God Himself, or presumptuously make himself equal with Him. 
Accordingly the ancient Messianic hope, so far as it compre- 
hended in all the details of its general scope at the same time 
the whole conceivable future, certainly contained more than 
Christ could accomplish in this frail body and this . fleeting 
period. But that is not the truth and certainty of a prophecy 
and hope with regard to the entire kingdom of God, that they 
can be fulfilled in one definite period ; and that is not their 
only proper fulfilment, that they shall be entirely fulfilled all at 
once in the course of the ages. And thus he had now appeared 
who alone, at this period and in the midst of this people of 
the dawning kingdom of God, could come as the true Messiah ; 
and he had not merely fulfilled what those prophecies in their 
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deepest sense required of him, but labouring and founding his 
Community, suffering and dying, had really accomplished far 
more amid the extreme difficulties of the age than any ancient 
prophet could have foreseen and foretold in detail. The call 
which, though passing through the entire ancient history of all 
nations, was necessarily most powerfully and clearly heard in 
Israel , 1 and had become so irresistibly audible from the entire 
previous history of this nation, had come to him, — the call 
that surely some one must first come who, untouched and un- 
subdued by the errors and sins that had been growing ever 
greater during all the ages, should do perfectly the will of God ; 
and, behold, his whole life and labours were the fulfilment of 
this call. The call did not simply reach him as if he had had 
in accordance with it something to do and to provide merely 
for himself, but it reached him in Israel in that way which 
was necessary precisely according to the characteristic primitive 
history of this people : that is, it came to him as one who, un- 
affected by all the sins of the world, could in everything follow 
absolutely the will of God in such a way that he should at the 
same time become the guide of all to the same perfection by 
the foundation of the Community of the perfect true religion. 
And, behold, he fulfilled this twofold call also so perfectly that 
there is no room at all for the question whether he was greater 
as an individual man or as the leader and head of a community 
founded by him. When he obeyed the call, the whole force and 
weight, which had grown heavier and more immovable during 
all past ages, of all the errors and sins of all mankind, and par- 
ticularly (where this was most unpardonable) of the ancient 
people of the true religion, were thrown upon him alone, to 
stop his work or to annihilate himself. All the perversities and 
sins which had not been cancelled in the ancient Community, 
and had at last become more dark and obstinate, assailed him 
from his immediate neighbourhood, while from a distance, and 
yet at last equally close at hand, the whole frivolity and igno- 
rance of heathenism in its strongest forms did the same, and 
thus the most painful lot conceivable overtook the most inno- 
cent One — him who had turned towards the world nothing but 
the purest truth and the most blessed services of love, it assailed 
with its deepest hatred, as if precisely this hero and this 
innocence were great and strong enough to suffer what no one 
before had ever suffered. But not for a moment did he waver, 
and showed himself as great in suffering and dying as in 

1 Comp. e.g. the touching wish Job xiv. 4. [See Ewald's Commentary on the 
Boole of Job, Eng. translation, p. 165.] 
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working and contending. He drew to himself friends, brought 
disciples into a circle of closer intimacy : but he had at last to 
bear and suffer to the utmost everything quite alone and for- 
saken by all, perhaps in that only to be called happy, that like 
his labours so also his deepest sufferings had as regards their 
duration no too remote destination. For in this respect also 
everything in his case was concentrated and brought to its 
highest climax, in that his temporal trial was not only the 
most extreme through its sufferings, but also the most brief 
and yet the most ample. 

But if he suffered the utmost forsaken of all, he was not 
forsaken of the true God, by whose power alone he did and 
suffered everything, so as to win by the same power the highest 
triumph precisely in the last outward defeat. For in him all 
the spiritual powers which had during some fifteen centuries 
separately operated and ruled in Israel as the people of the true 
religion, which tended to become perfect, were once more com- 
bined, that at the same time all the defects might be cast off 
which still cleaved to these separate powers, and the increasing 
predominance of which, and increasing evil effects of the co- 
operation of which, at last prevented all true progress and de- 
layed the great consummation which ought now to come. In him 
in these late times the prophetic, as the primitive power which 
founded the Community of the true religion, was once more 
renewed, proclaiming with an immediate divine certainty, such 
as had not existed since Moses, new truths and investing them 
with ruling authority, but without any of the violence which 
was originally associated with the prophetic activity, illustrating 
every truth simply by its own proper light and commending it by 
its inherent goodness, so that even the last trace of the ancient 
prophetic oracular forms 1 has disappeared from the most 
human of discourses, and it is only the divinest certainty and 
calmest truth that shine forth. In him was renewed once more 
the long-lost characteristics of a true king of Israel, founding 
and maintaining a kingdom, giving the most difficult decisions 
with a royal word, and exercising in everything the highest 
authority, but only by the purest love of God as the highest 
power in founding a kingdom and labouring therein, and found- 
ing simply the universal kingdom of the perfect true religion 
which must proceed from Israel, but, extending beyond this, 
must embrace all men and nations, no longer confined to Israel 
and indissolubly connected with its human weaknesses. In him 
was also rejuvenated the ancient priestly power, mediating be- 
1 See ante , pp. 216 sq. ; comp.Vol. ii. pp. 113 sq., 159 sq.; vol. iv, pp. 168, 247. 
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tween man and God, and in its purified form leading to Him 
again, but no longer dependent upon a merely prophetic law, 
nor upon anything sacred by mere tradition and age or upon 
any other outward thing, but following simply the highest truth 
and perpetually renewing itself with the progress of that truth . 1 
But all these highest spiritual powers which had arisen sepa- 
rately in Israel were combined in him in one centre such as had 
never before existed, simply because the power and the impulse 
of the perfect true religion in which they are all found, appeared 
in him at length actually in that form in which according to 
the divine will they were destined to appear from the beginning 
of all creation, but could appear in the first instance only at 
this time and in this nation and in this person. 

Thus therefore he brought precisely that which, as we have 
seen , 2 was alone wanting for the perfection of the ancient true 
religion in its Community and after which this itself had long 
aspired — the invincible gladness, strength, and activity of the 
purest divine love, pervading all perception no less than all 
action, fulfilling all the good laws already in existence and not 
less alive to every new fact of knowledge and every new divine 
duty, authenticating itself to the world most distinctly in 
government, work, assistance, and guidance, but also in all 
obedience, all self- limitation, and all self-sacrifice. Thus he 
became the Son of God as no one had hitherto been, in a mortal 
body and in a fleeting space of time the purest reflection and 
the most perfect image of the Eternal Himself ; thus he became 
the Word of God, speaking from God by his human word no less 
than by his whole appearing and work, and thus declaring to 
the world with an overwhelming force, an eternal indelible clear- 
ness such as no one before had equalled and no one after sur- 
passed, God’s most hidden mind, and indeed the very spirit of 
His activity itself : and thus the one true Messiah, the undying 
king of the kingdom of God which was in him first attaining 
its perfection amongst men, the one man to whom as Guide and 
Lord everyone must constantly look up and aspire whom the 
Spirit from that time forth draws to strive to attain, in medita- 
tion, or in work, or in suffering, purely and perfectly to God. Is 
perfection in what is humanly ‘imperfect, undying immortality 
in what is perishably mortal, possible? He shows that it is, 
and proves it as nothing else has done ; and will eternally 
show and prove it to all those who do not flee from his light. 
Before him no one amongst all the nations of the earth so much 
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as properly conceived the problem which had here to be solved. 
Socrates in a long life scarcely attained so far as to begin even 
remotely to properly perceive it, while his scholars immediately 
lost sight of it again in the vain search for wisdom, and there 
was scarcely amongst the Stoics anything preserved which even 
distantly suggested the real problem itself. Buddha aimed 
after it by the creation of the same duality in man and in 
society which in Christendom has attractions only for the Pope 
and Papists, and ended thereby that he put himself in the 
place of God and thus banished every true God from the sphere 
of his influence, while he left the lower Gods to pursue their 
old courses more undisturbed than ever. Confucius thought 
from the beginning he could found and maintain the best king- 
dom simply by means of good teaching and good morals, and 
at most by means of an endeavour to attain perfection without 
a true living God. How far does Christ stand even above 
these greatest ones out of Israel ! And if the kingdom of 
the two latter nevertheless still endures so wonderfully long, 
what is to be expected from the duration and stability of his 
kingdom ! 

There is probably no nation which could not see at last most 
perfectly realised in one of its members the highest ideal which 
it had most ardently longed for, perhaps through many centuries 
and with the deepest fervour and the most persistent endeavour. 
All its noblest powers and most exalted endeavours seem to have 
been united in this one, and accordingly easily become inten- 
sified in his case, and more easily still in most unexpected and 
marvellous ways when finally crowned with success ; and pre- 
cisely in the case of each of the noblest nations struggling after 
loftier aims, the highest struggling endeavour and effort is 
most easily thus gathered up in the concentrated energy of one 
individual on the margin of a long history. Thus all the fairest 
and loftiest things which the Greeks strove after were at last 
(inasmuch as dual tendencies had prevailed in this people from 
the first) gathered up in the two dissimilar contemporaries 
Aristotle and Alexander, and the best to which the Romans 
could attain in the one hero Julius Caesar; under the Arabs 
Mohammed became later a hero of this kind. In Israel also all 
the most glorious and immortal things that it had ever striven 
after and hoped for through centuries and millenniums were 
at last gathered up and realised in Jesus of Nazareth : it was 
only in this nation that he could come, and he came in it as the 
one who had long been desired and expected, for whom the ways 
had already been prepared, although no one before him was able 
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really to find them. But as the highest struggle and endeavour 
of this nation, ever since the first times of the founding of the 
Community of the true God, were in it infinitely more exalted 
and divinely necessary than anything which appeared to other 
nations as their highest aim of life, and this final aim of all the 
noblest labour of this nation was subsequently in the course of 
the ages and under all the greatest vicissitudes, and indeed even 
amid the profoundest disturbances and longest obscurations, 
always only the more clearly perceived again and pursued afresh 
with the greater zeal, so now in him a hero had appeared upon 
the earth far humbler, more short-lived, and weaker than those 
examples just mentioned, and yet infinitely more exalted, more 
powerful, and more immortal than any of them. 1 The highest 
thing that could here come as the product and reward of all the 
struggles and victories of the innumerable host of men of God 
in Israel had now come, to which more clearly or obscurely 
the hope and longing of the noblest past had been directed, and 
that which was destined to have for all the future an incom- 
parably higher significance : but it had come infinitely purer, 
and therefore also infinitely more through its own labours and 
sufferings, than through those of all the previous men of God. 

0 Christ, what after all these centuries, with all its igno- 
ring and misdeeming of thee, is the world of to-day seeking 
after and effecting? They who are thine know thee, as 
they always in the past perceived, and also in all the future 
will always perceive, that thou art the sole unfailing in- 
strument of the salvation of this world which history has 
brought to it. 


1 Aristotle’s science, inasmuch as it 
did not venture to treat religion, history, 
and language, was left incomplete. As 
regards Alexander, a judgment similar to 
that which I expressed above, vol. v. pp. 
223 sq., appears recently to have become 


more prevalent : but neither does Caesar 
deserve by any means the eulogy which 
has been recently rendered to him by a 
German historian, not to the honour of 
German historical science. With regard 
to Mohammed I have spoken elsewhere. 
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ABB 

Abba, as title of the heads of schools, 232 
Ah beth dm , rabbinic title, 14, 430 
Abgar, king of Edessa, correspondence 
with Christ, 142 
Aboth. See Pirqce Aboth 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, later Talmudic 
Collection of Sayings of theEathers than 
Pirqae Aboth, 13. [See vol. v. p. 275] 
Abtalion, a rabbi, 14, 18 
Aceldema, or Hakeldama, 410 
Aenon, near Salim, 198 
Alexander, representative of highest at- 
tainment of Greece, p. 454 sq. 
Ambivius, M., Roman Governor, 64 
Annas (Anan, Hanna, and Channa), high 
priest, 64 ; a Sadducee, 140 ; hearing 
of Christ before, 429 sq. 

Andrew, the Apostle, 245, 302 
Antipas, Herod’s youngest son, Tetrarch, 
74-80; his opinion of Christ, 344; 
Christ taken before, 435 
Antonia, castle in Jerusalem, formerly 
called Baris , 39 sq. 

Apostles. See Twelve. 

Aqueduct in Jerusalem constructed by 
Pilate, 67 

‘Aqiba, rabbi, 15, 35 
Archaelaus, Herod’s son, Ethnarch , 76 
Aretas, Arabian king, 76 ; war against 
Antipas, 78 sq. 

Aristotle, representative of highest at- 
tainment of Greece, p. 454 sq. 
Asmoneans, Palace of, in Jerusalem dis- 
tinct from that of Herod, 455 
Ass, the, the significance of Christ’s choice 
of for his entry, 394 sq. 

Asylum, right of in Sanctuary, 38 


Beelzebul, Scribes express suspicion of 
Christ being possessed by, 314 
Ban (curse). See Excommunication . 
Baptism of John, 167 sq. ; of Christ, 
191 sq., 197, 262 sq. 

Baptist, the. See John . 

Baris. See Antonia. 


CHR 

Barrabban, Jesu, concerned in disturbance 
under Pilate, 68; son of a rabbi, choice 
between him and Jesus Christ, 435 sq. 
Bathira, elders of, 20 
Bethabarah, 198 

Bethany, two places, 198, 367, 389 
Beth-aramptha, later Julia Livia, 100 
Bethesda, 282 

Bethlehem, Christ’s birth there, 182 sq. 
Bethphage, situation of, 393 
Bethsaida, two towns, 72, 252 sq., 349 sq. 
Birthday of Christ, 157 
‘ Book of Higher History,’ see Trans- 
lator's Preface; referred to 271, 424, 428 
and often 

Bunni , Hebrew name for Neqdimon in 
Talmud, 260 


Caiaphas, high priest, 64 ; his advice to 
Sanhedrin, 374 

Cana, 180, 247 sq. ; miracle at, 250 sq. 

Capernaum, 180, 252, 286, 305, 340 sq., 
355 sq. 

Caesarea, on the Mediterranean, 37 sq. 

Caesarea Philippi, 72 ; Christ’s approach 
towards, 350 

Census under the Romans, 43, 62 ; revolt 
against, 53 ; whether two? 155 sq. 

Cephas. See Peter. 

Channa. See Annas . 

Chorazin, 253 

Christianity the consummation of the 
Theocracy, 91 sq. ; the First Condition 
of its coming, 94 sq. ; the Second Con- 
dition, 103 sq. ; the Third Condition, 
121 sq. ; the tendency to fulfil these 
Conditions in the ancient Community, 
129 sq. ; Christianity as Christ himself 
founded it, 200 sq. 453 sq. 

Christ, portrait of, at Edessa and Rome, 
157; his meeting with the Baptist, 
172 sq. ; his earlier history, 178 sq. ; 
his kindred, 179 sq. ; his birth in 
Bethlehem, 182 sq. ; his descent from 
David, 183 sq.; his baptism, 191 sq. ; 
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his fundamental thought, 200 sq.; his 
general course of labour, 210 sq . ; his 
teaching, 216 sq . ; his works of healing, 
220 sq. ; his higher and exceptional 
labours, 226 sq. ; the motives of his 
acts, 228 sq. ; his relation to the past, 
233 sq., to his own immediate present, 
233 sq., to his future, 238 sq. ; the 
course of his labours until the impri- 
sonment of the Baptist, 242 sq. ; the 
founding of the Messianic kingdom, 
272 sq. ; the founding of his Com- 
munity by the choice of the Twelve 
and their training, 296 sq. ; his relation 
to the heathen, 347 sq. ; his final de- 
cision with regard to the Hagiocracy, 
376 sq. ; his betrayal and his outward 
removal, 405 sq. ; the day of the Last 
Supper and his crucifixion, 414 sq. ; 
his trial, 429 sq. ; his death, 437 sq. ; his 
glorification before his death, 353 sq. ; 
and that afterwards, 448 sq. 

Christ’s mother and brothers at first not 
members of his Community, 306 ; 
hear he is mad, 314; go to Jerusalem 
before him, 358 ; at his death, 442 

Chronology of Christ’s life, 149-158 

Cleopas (Clopas), 305, derived from Cleo- 
pater, ib. 

Coins, Roman- Jewish, 61 sq. 

Community, the Christian (Church), its 
foundation by Christ, 293 sq. 

Coponius, Roman governor, 65 sq. 

Cross and Crucifixion, 437 sq. 

Dalmanutha, 348 

Daniel, Book of, its Messianic meaning, 
110 sq. 

David, a second expected, 105 sq. 

Davidic descendants in the postexilian 
Israel, 109 sq., 183 sq. 

Decapolis, 317, 347 

Decapolitana, or Caesarea Philippi, 72 

Demons, belief in possession by, 221 sq. ; 
Christ’s treatment of, 222 sq., 314, 
317 sq. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, Messianic hope 
in, 106 

Diaspora, the, 81-85 

Disciples, Christ’s first, 244 sq. 

Disease, cure of by Christ, 222-26 

Didymus. See Thomas. 


Eagles, the Roman, 65 
Edessa, portrait of Christ at, 157 
Elijah, expected return of, 106, 128 
Enoch, Book of, Messianic hope in, 111 sq. 
Ephraim, unknown place in N.E. Judea, 
375 

Essenes, their attitude towards Messianic 
hope, 122, 130 

Evangelist, Jesus the first, 216 


HAG 

Excommunication, the lesser, of Jesus, 
292 sq., 321 ; of his followers, 345 
Ezra, Fourth Book of [2 Esdras], Mes- 
sianic ideas in, 115 ; idea of a Messiah 
son of Joseph not found in, 121 


Fasting, Christ’s disinclination towards, 
288 sq. ; Pharisees’ overestimate of its 
virtues, 335 

Feasts at Jerusalem known to have been 
attended by Jesus : (1) a Passover in 
his youth, 187 sq. ; (2) a Passover at 
beginning of his ministry, 254 sq. ; 
(3) probably the Feast of Tabernacles 
of the next year, 281 sq. ; (4) the Feast 
of Tabernacles the next year, 357 sq. ; 
(5) the Feast of Dedication the same 
year, 360, 365 sq. ; (6) the Passover of 
the next year, 384 sq. 

Feet, Apostles’, washed by Christ, 414 
sq. ; not admitting of repetition sub- 
sequently, 417 

Fig-tree, the, disappointing Christ’s hopes 
of fruit, 400 sq. ; parable of barren, 401 

Forgiveness of sins, Christ’s authority 
as to, 286 sq,, 290 sq. 

Fulvia, wife of Saturninus, a convert to 
Judaism, 83 


G-adara, an ancient reading for Gergasa , 
317 

Galilee and Galileans, most prepared for 
the Gospel, 272 sq. 

Galath , the Israelitish exiles of the 
Parthian Empire, 84 

Gamaliel I., rabbi, his sayings follow 
Shammai’s in Pirqae Aboth, 14 

Gareb, older name for the hill Golgotha, 
439 

Garizim, the sacred vessels of Temple 
supposed to be buried there, 69 sq. 

Gemara, 15 

Gennesareth, the plain of, 254 

Gerasa, another reading for Gergasa , 317 

Gergesa, a town on east of Lake of 
Galilee, 317 ; the demoniac of, 317 sq. 

Gethsemane, garden of on western slope 
of Olivet, 423 ; scene of Christ’s agony, 
423 ; various representations of scene 
in Gospels, 424 sq. 

Golgotha. See Gareb. 

Gospel, the, the announcement of the 
actual presence of the kingdom of 
God, 202 sq. 

Governors, the Roman, 61 sq. 

Gratus, Valerius, Roman Governor, 64 

Greeks, their temptation of Christ, 403 sq. 


Hagiocracy, the, its relation to the 
Roman Government, 45 sq. ; to the 
Schools of Law and the people, 87 sq. ; 
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HEA 

to Christ, 232 sq., 286 sq., 345 sq., 
372 sq., 398 sq. 

Heathen, the, Christ’s relation to, 235 
sq. ; sacrifices of at Jerusalem, 80, 82 
Healing, Christ’s works of, 221-26 
Hellenists." See Greeks 
Herod the Great, census under, 156; his 
four surviving sons, 69. [See Erratum] 
Herod Antipas. See Antipas. 

Herodians, adherents of the Herodean 
royal house, 73 sq. ; plan with their 
enemies the Pharisees the destruction 
of Christ, 292 ; the leaven of, 349 
Herodias, wife of the son of Herod living 
in a private station, later of Antipas, 
77 sq. ; procures the death of the 
Baptist, 200 

High priests, at time of Christ, 64; their 
garments kept in the Castle Antonia, 
40, 65 ; in the trial of Christ, 429 sq. 
Hill el, the elder, famous Rabbi : his 
date, 13 sq. ; identical with Pollion in 
Josephus , 16-19; his descent, 19 sq.; 
his character, 21 sq. ; his philosophy, 
24 sq. ; true Rabbi and Pharisee, 25 
sq. ; his Biblical studies, 29 sq. 


Images, feeling with regard to in Jeru- 
salem, 61 sq., 65 sq. 

Isaiah, Messianic prophecies of, 105 sq., 

no 


Jairus, Christ restores his daughter, 320 
James, the son of Alphaeus, 304 
James, son of Zebedee, 181 ; John’s de- 
licacy in not naming him, 246 ; be- 
comes a disciple of Christ, 247 
Jericho, Christ passes through, 385 ; cure 
of Bartimaeus, 388; call of Zacchaeus 
there, 388 

Jerusalem, its privileges under the 
Romans, 38 sq. ; Christ’s public entry 
into, 392 sq. ; his visits to, see Feasts 
John the Baptist, his origin and funda- 
mental thought, 160-167; his mode 
of carrying out his thought, 167-172 ; 
his meeting with Christ, 172-178 ; his 
end, 197 sq. ; his later opinion of 
Christ, 327 sq. ; his disciples, 172, 200, 
327 sq. 

John, the Apostle, a relative of Jesus, 
181 ; of priestly extraction, 186, 433 ; 
a disciple of the Baptist, 244; first 
coming to Christ, 244 sq. ; his Gospel,* 
144 sq. ; value as regards the chrono- 
logical order of events of Christ’s life, 
150, 153 ; records history of first period 
of Christ’s work, 242 
Joel, Messianic prophecies of, 103 sq. 
Johanna, wife of Chuza, 305 
Jonah, the ‘ sign ’ of, 348 
Joseph, father of Jesus, lived at Naza- 


LIV 

reth, 179; died many years before 
Jesus came to Baptist, 180 
Joseph of Arimathea, member of San- 
hedrin, and secretly friend of J esus, 447 
Josephus, Flavius, as a source for the 
life of Christ, 138 sq. ; his attitude 
towards the Messianic hope, 99 
Josua, son of Perachja, Rabbi, 14 ; Tal- 
mudists make him teacher of the child 
Jesus in Egypt, 142 

Juchasin, Book of, a late work similar to 
the Aboths, 13 

Juda, son of Perachja, Rabbi, 14 
Judas the Gaulonite, of Gamala, founder 
of the school of the Zealots of the 
Law, 48 sq. ; the Assumption of Moses 
the literary memorial of his move- 
ment, 55 sq. ; his end, 60 sq. ; one of 
his seven sons perhaps author of the 
Assumption of Moses , 61 ; difference of 
the Baptist’s movement from his, 163 
Judas Iscariot, his name, 303 ; his special 
office, 305 ; objects to waste of precious 
ointment, 389 ; the possibility of his 
treason, 407 sq. ; his death, 409; pre- 
sent at Last Supper, 421 ; betrays 
Christ with a kiss, 427 
Judas Kananites, Apostle, from the school 
of the Zealots, 300, 304 
Judas of James, Apostle whose name is 
found in Luke in the place of Lebbseus, 
304 

Judeans under the Roman rule, 36 sq. ; 
in Palestine, 85 sq. ; in other coun- 
tries, 81 sq. 

Julia (Livia, or Julias, or Livias), subse- 
quently called Tiberias, the town on 
Lake of Galilee built by Antipas, 75 
Julias, town on north-east of Lake of 
Galilee, built by Philip on site of Beth- 
saida, 72, See also Julia 


King, the Messiah, king of Israel, 208 sq. ; 

Christ’s claim to be a, 373 
Kingdom of God, Christ’s idea of, 201-10 ; 
possible extension without his death, 
379 sq. 


Law, Schools of, 41,87 sq. ; never attended 
by Jesus, 189; Zealots of, s ee Zealots 
Lazarus of Bethany, his family, 367 sq. ; 
John’s representation of the raising of, 
369 sq. ; the anointing of Christ in his 
house, 391 ; the ill-will of the Hagio- 
cracy towards, 392 
Lebbseus, the Apostle, 304 
Leper, Christ’s cure of a, 280 
Levi, publican, son of Alphseus, not 
an Apostle, probably an elder brother 
of James the Less, 304; his call, 277, 
288 ; makes a feast for Christ, ib. 
Livias. See Julia 
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Logos. See Word, of God 
Longinus, name of Roman centurion in 
Gospel of Nicodemus, 441 
Luke, Gospel of, chronology of, 1 50 sq. 


Machaerus, fortress of, by the Dead Sea, 
199; John’s imprisonment there, 199; 
first visit in recent times to by Seetzen, 
ib. ; recent visit by Tristram, 200 
Magdala, home of Mary Magdalene, 253 
Magedan. See Dalmanutha 
Malchus, 427 sq. 

Man, Son of. See Messiah 
Marriage, contention about between 
Shammai and Hillel, 34 ; quibbles of 
Pharisees about with Jesus, 385 sq. 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. See Christ's 
Mother 

Clopas, 305 ; the mother of 

Jose, 305 

James the Less, 305 

— sister of Lazarus, 305 

— Magdalene, 223, 253^ 305 
Matthew, the Apostle, 303 ; his call re- 
lated like that of Levi, ib. 

Messiah, the hope of, 103 sq. ; eelestial- 
isation of, 107 sq. ; his name ‘Son of 
Man,’ 113; ‘Son of God,’ 114; Logos, 
117; Christ’s adoption of name ‘Son 
of Man,’ 231 

Miracles of Christ, his higher works, 
226-29 ; the motive of, 228 sq. ; at 
Cana, 249 sq. ; the draught of fishes, 
276 sq. ; healing a leper, 280 ; at Pool 
of Bethesda, 282 sq. ; healing a palsied 
man, 286 sq., a withered hand, 291 
sq. ; stilling the storm, 316; healing 
the demoniac of Gergesa, 317 sq. ; re- 
storing the daughter of Jairus, 320 
sq. ; curing the issue of blood, 320; 
raising the dead at Nain, 321 ; feeding 
the multitude, 336 sq. ; walking on 
the sea, 339 sq. ; cure of the woman’s 
daughter near Tyre, 347 sq. ; of a deaf 
and dumb man, 348 ; of a blind man, 
349 ; of an epileptic boy, 354 ; of a 
man born blind, 364 sq. ; raising of 
Lazarus, 368 sq. ; cure of a blind man 
outside Jericho, 38S; the miracles of 
John’s Gospel, 369 
Mishna, 13 

Moses , Book of the Assumption of 5 1-61 ; 

the Messiah the messenger of God, 111 
Moses, a second expected, 106 
Mountain, the, near Capernaum, to which 
Christ resorted, 297 


Nablus. See Sichem. 

Nasi, rabbinic title, 14, 16 
Nathanael of Cana, his introduction to 
Jesus, 247 sq., probably same as 
Apostle Bartholomew, 303 


PUB 

Nazareth, the home of the family of 
Jesus in his youth, 179 ; probably left 
shortly before his baptism, 180; his 
rejection at, 321 sq. 

Nazirites, the Baptist’s similarity to, 168 

New Hebrew, better name for Mishna 
Hebrew, 21 

Nicodemus, the Pharisee, his coming to 
Jesus by night, 260 sq. ; his friend in 
the Sanhedrin, 375, 401. See also 
Bunni. Gospel of Nicodemus treats of 
events of crucifixion most fully, 444 


Oil used by Jesus in some of his cures, 
224 


Paneas, earlier name of Caesarea Philippi, 
72 ; supposed statues of Christ at, 157 

Parables. See Teaching of Christ 

Passover. See Feasts 

Peter, Simon, Apostle, comes to Jesus, 
245 sq. ; as Apostle, 301 sq. ; meets 
Christ on the sea, 339 sq. ; his con- 
fession, 350 sq. ; at the washing of the 
disciples’ feet, 415 ; his fiyth wavers at 
the end, 420 

Philip, son of Herod, Tetrarch, 71-74; 
Christ’s journey into his territory, 347 

Philip, the Apostle, his coming to Jesus, 
247 sq. ; his characteristics, 302 ; ap- 
pealed to by the Greeks, 403 

Philo, the Alexandrine, vagueness of his 
Messianic hope, 99, 118 

Physicians, a profession distinct from the 
priests, 221 

Pilate, Pontius, Roman Governor, cha- 
racteristics, 64 sq. ; does not under- 
stand the Judeans, 65 sq. ; his public 
works for Jerusalem, 67 ; proposes to 
put golden shields in royal castle at 
Jerusalem, 68 sq. ; misunderstanding 
with Samaritans, 69 sq. ; trial of Christ 
before, 429 sq. 

Pirqce Aboth , earliest collection of say- 
ings of the chief teachers of the Great 
Synagogue, 13 

Pollion, Pharisee, 16 sq.; probably iden- 
tical with Hillel, 19 

Prsetorium, residence of the Roman Go- 
vernor in Jerusalem, 39; Christ led 
into, 433 

Priests in Jerusalem at time of Baptist, 
162 

* Prophet, the great anonymous, 106, 127 ; 
the expectation of a greater, 123-129 ; 
revival of prophetic spirit the third 
condition of the Messianic consum- 
mation, 126 sq. 

Proselytes, the desire to make them 
chiefly felt by Pharisees, 85 sq. 

Publicans, tax-collectors under the 
Romans, 54 
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PUR 

Purim, feast of, might be held a day 
earlier, 419 


Qabbala, oral tradition of the teaching of 
men of the Great Synagogue, 14 
Quirinius, P. Sulp., Prseses of Syria, 43 
sq. ; census of, 44 sq. ; 155 sq. 


Rabban, rabbinical title, 19 

Rabbi, 232 ; title used at time of Christ, 
ib. note. 

Rabbinic school, 11 sq. 

Rabboni, difference of from rabbi, 232 

Religion, the perfect true, the way in 
which it can come, 209 sq., 210 sq. ; 
its miracles, 226 sq. 

Rome, Judeans and Judean community 
there, 82 sq. ; the direct rule of over 
Juda, 36 sq. 

Roman Governors of Palestine, their 
character and prerogatives, 36-42 

Rufus Annius, Roman Governor, 64 


Sabbath, Jesus cures a demoniac on, 
278 sq. ; Judeans charge him with 
breaking it, 283 sq. ; his disciples 
pluck corn on, 289 sq. ; he complains 
of injustice of Scribes for condemning 
his conduct, 362 sq. ; cures a man born 
blind on, 364 sq. ; not a valid pre- 
text for a sentence against him, 373 
sq. ; 431 

Sacrifices for Caesar at Jerusalem, 40 
Saddok, a Zealot of the Law, and sup- 
porter of Judas the Gaulonite, 48 
Salim, a place near which John bap- 
tised, probably in S.E. Judah, and the 
same as Tristram’s Bug'nm Saldmek , 
198 sq. 

Salome, Herod’s sister, 71 
Salome, daughter of Herodias, 72 
Salome, mother of James and John, 181 ; 
her request for her two sons, 387 ; at 
the cross, 442 

Samaria, under the Romans, 37 ; its 
contentions with the Judeans, 63 ; the 
woman of, 264 sq. 

Sanhedrin, or Synedrion, its greater free- 
dom under the Romans, 38, 41 
Sayings, Collected, Translator’s Preface, 
218, 309, 424 and often 
Scribes, or Biblical Scholars, the boy 
Jesus in the Temple before them, 
189 ; Abba a title used by them, 232 ; 
dispute his right to forgive sins, 
286 sq. 

Scriptures, Sacred, interpretation of, 29 
sq. ; schools for study of, 87 sq. ; 
Christ’s use of, 233 sq. 

Sepher Toledoth Jeshua Ha-Nossri, 142 


VIT 

Sepphoris (Diocaesarea), restored by An- 
tipas, 75 sq. 

‘ Sermon on the Mount/ 308 sq. 

Seventy disciples of Christ, only men- 
tioned by Luke, 299 ; sent forth ac- 
cording to Luke on trial-journeys like 
the Twelve, 326 

Shammai, Rabbi, contemporary and op- 
ponent of Hillel, 13 sq. ; sayings of, 28 
sq. ; pupil and rival of Hillel, 33 sq. 
Sichem, the present city Nablus, 265 
Sidon, Christ’s journey thither, 347 
Simon of Cyrene, 440 
Simon the Leper, father of Lazarus, 
368 ; feast at his house, 387 
Simon. See Veter . 

Simon the Magian, 70 
Solomon’s Porch in the Temple where 
Christ taught, 360 

‘ Son of God/ as applied to Christ, 114 
Sources, historical, for life of Christ, 
heathen, 137 sq. ; Jewish, 138 sq. ; 
Christian, 142-149 

Ssabians, or Mandseans, later disciples of 
the Baptist, 160 

‘ Sthirna (or dhdrnd ) sitting / custom in 
India, 66 

Sun, eclipse of at death of Christ, 444 
Supper, Last, of Christ, 414sq. ; on 13th of 
Nisan, 417 sq. ; Iscariot present at, 421 
Sychar, unknown place near Nablus, 
264 sq. 


Talmud, references in to Christ, 141 sq. 
Taxes, under the Romans, 42 ; immunity 
from, 356 sq. ; of the Temple, 356 
Teaching, Christ’s manner of, 216 sq., 
310 sq., 

Temple, the Treasury of, 360; Solo- 
mon’s Porch, 360; the boy Jesus 
there, 187 ; Christ’s cleansing of, 254 
sq. ; veil of, rent at crucifixion, 444 
Temptation, the history of Christ’s, 270 
sq. ; Christ’s to go to the Hellenists 
403 sq. 

Thaddseus. See Lebbaus 
Thomas, the Apostle, surnamed Didy- 
mus, 303 

Tiberias, city, its founding by Antipas, 75 
Tirithana, place at the foot of Gerizim in 
Samaria, 69 

Transfiguration, of Christ, 353 sq. 

John’s treatment of, 402 sq. 

Twelve, the Apostles, 299-306 ; the 
practical training of, 315 sq. ; only one 
of present at crucifixion, 442 
Tyre, Christ’s journey thither, 347 


Veronica, supposed to be woman with 
issue of blood, 321 
Vitellius, L., Syrian governor, 70, 79 
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WOM 

Woman taken in adultery, 366 
Women, the, of Christ’s society, 305 
‘Word of God,’ Messianic name, 116 sq. 
Words of Christ not in four Gospels, 
218 

Works of Christ, two kinds of, 219 sq. 
See Miracles 


Z£C 

Zacchseus, rich tax-gatherer at Jericho, 
388 

Zealots of the Law, 49 sq. 

Zebedee, father of James and John, 
181 sq. 

Zechariah, as Messianic prophet, 108 sq., 
394 
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. Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. 
By A. Conan Doyle. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 


Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Series of Works undertaken 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Abbott’s (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin- 
ensis of St. Matthew. 4to. 21 s. 

■ -Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 
ensi). 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2 is. 

Allman’s (G. J.) Greek Geometry from 
Thales to Euclid. 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

Burnside (W. S.) and Panton’s (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 
Casey’s (John) Sequel to Euclid’s Elements. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 
Davies’s (J. F.) Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. 8vo. 

7 *. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin 
Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo. 
12 s. 6 d. 

Graves’s (R. P.) Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. each i$s. 

Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 
Hyperbola. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Haughton’s (Dr. S.) Lectures on Physical 
Geography. 8vo. 153-. 

Hobart’s (W. K.) Medical Language of St. 
Luke. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Leslie’s (T. E. Cliffe) Essays in Political 
Economy. 8vo. 10.?. 6 d. 

Macalister’s (A. ) Zoology and Morphology 
of Vertebrata. 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 
MacCullagh’s (James) Mathematical and 
other Tracts. 8vo. 15^. 

Maguire’s (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Text 
with Introduction, Analysis, &c. 8vo. 
7 s. 6 d. 

Monck’s (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic. 
Crown Svo. 5-y. 

Purser’s (J. M.) Manual of Histology. Fcp. 
8vo. $s. 

Roberts’s (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 
Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 
Southey’s (R.) Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited by E. Dow'den. 8vo. 14^. 
Thornhill’s (W. J.) The ,Eneid of Virgil, 
freely translated into English Blank 
Verse. Crown 8vo. Js. 6 d. 

Tyrrell’s (R. Y.) Cicero’s Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. each 12s. 
The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Webb’s (T. E.) Goethe’s Faust, Transla- 
tion and Notes. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

The. Veil of Isis : a Series 

of Essays on Idealism. 8vo. ioj*. 6 d. 
Wilkins’s (G.) The Growth of the Homeric 
Poems. 8vo. 6 s. 
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Edersheim . — Works by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim, , Z>.Z>. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo. 24 j. 
Prophecy and History in rela- 
tion to the Messiah: the Warburton 
Lectures, 1880-1884. 8vo. 12s. 

Ellicott . — Works by C. J. 

ELLICOTT , D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 
8vo. 

I. Corinthians. i6j. 

Galatians. Ss. 6d. 

Ephesians. Ss. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, ioj. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
10s. 6d. 

Thessalonians. *js. 6d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 8vo. 12J. 

Ellis . — Memoir of William Ellis, 
and an Account of his Conduct- 
Teaching. By Ethel E. Ellis. With 
a Portrait. 8vo. 6s. 

English Worthies . Fcp. 8vo. is. 

each, sewed ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen. 
Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbury ( The First Earl). By 
H. D. Traill. 

Admiral Blake. By David 
Hannay. 

Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 
Steele . By Austin Dobson. 

Ben Jonson. By J. A. Symonds. 
Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 
Claverho use. By Mowbray 
Morris. 

English Manuals of Catholic 

Philosophy : 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo. $s. 
Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rickaby, 
S.J. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Na tural Theology. By Bernard . 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Preparing. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

[Preparing. 


Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen ; F.R.S. 

The Science and Art of Sur- 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
1,025 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 4 Ss. 

On Concussion of the Spine, Ner- 
vous Shocks, and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Ewald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Lsrael. 
Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 24 s. Vols. III. and 
IV. 21s. Vol. V. 1 Ss. Vol. VI. 1 6s. 
Vol. VII. 21s. Vol. VIII. with Index 
to the Complete Work. i8j. 

Fairbairn. — Works by Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. 

A Treatise on Mills and Mill- 
work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts 
1 vol. 8vo. 2$s. 

Useful Information for Engi- 
neers. With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3U. 6d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 
guages. A Revised Edition of Chapters 
on Language and Families of Speech. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Firth. — Our Kin Across the Sea. 
By J. C. Firth, of Auckland, New 
Zealand. With a Preface by Mr. Froude. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 5^. 

Fletcher. — Characters in ‘ Mac- 
beth .’ Extracted from ‘ Studies of 
Shakespeare.’ By George Fletcher, 
1847. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 
on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By George Forbes. 
With 1 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re-written by W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 14 s. 
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Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, 8vo. 18.?. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling ; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15X. 

Freeman. — The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe. By E. A. Free- 
man. With 65 Maps. 2vols. 8vo. 3U. 6 d. 

Froude. — Works by James A. 
Froude. 

The History of England , from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, i2vols. cr. 8vo. ^3. I2.r. 
Popular Edition, i2vols. cr. 8vo. £2. 2 s. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24 s. 

Chssar : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. i8j-. 

Oceana ; or , England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 2 s. boards, 2 s. 6 d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies; 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. boards, 
2 s. 6 d. cloth. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life, 1795 to 1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 32 s. 

1834 to 1881. 2 vols. 8vo. 32X. 

Gairdner and Coats. — On the Dis- 
eases Classified by the Registrar- 
General as Tabes Mesenterica. By 
W. T. Gairdner, M.D. LL.D. On 
the Pathology of Phthisis Pulmo - 
nalis. By Joseph Coats, M.D. With 
28 Illustrations. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

Galloway. — The Fundamental 
Principles of Che mis try Pr a c tic all y 
Taught by a New Method. By 
Robert Galloway, M.R.I.A. Cr. 8vo. 
6 s. 6 d. 

Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 15*. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
ral Readers and Young Persons. 
With 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr. 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 


Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, LL.D. 

History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 

crown 8 vo. price 6 s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I, 

1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 21.?. 
Vol. II. 1644-1647. 8vo. 24 s. 

Outline of English History, 
b.c. 55-A.D. 1886. With 96 Woodcuts, 
fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

%* For other Works, see ‘Epochs of 
Modern History,’ p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 
Baring Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu - 
ma tic Go ut {Rheum a toid A r thritis) . 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 2 is. 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medic a and Therapeutics. New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, by 
Nestor Tirard, M.D. Cr. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

Gerard. — Orthodox : a Novel. By 
Dorothea Gerard. Crown 8vo. 6 s., 

Gibson-- ^4 Text- Book of Elemen- 
tary Biology. By R. J. Harvey 
Gibson, M.A. With 192 Illustrationsv 
Fcp. 8vo. 6 s. 

Gilkes. — Boys and Masters: a Story 
of School Life. By A. PI. Gilkes, Head 
Master of Dulwich College. Fcp. 8vo. 
3 J . 

Godolphin. — The Life of the 
Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Trea- 
surer 1 702-1 710. By the Hon. Hugh 
Elliot, M.P. 8vo. 15J. 

Goethe. — Fa ust. A New Translation, 
chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New 
Translation in Verse. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle. 
The Greek Text illustrated by Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 
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Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
and Surgical, By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. With 569 Woodcut Illustrations, 
a large number of which are coloured. 
Re-edited by T. Pickering Pick. 
Royal 8vo. 3 6s. 

Green. — The Works of Thomas 
Hill Green , late Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol 
College (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. — 
Philosophical Works. Svo. 1 6s. each. 
Vol. III. — Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. 8vo. 2 is. 

The Witness of God , and Faith: 
Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Green. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV. King 
William IV. and Queen Victoria. 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited by H. Reeve, C.B. Cabinet 
Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,700 
Engravings on W ood . Revised by W yatt 
Papworth. 8vo. 52 s. 6 d. 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider 
Haggard. 

She. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations by M. Greiffen- 
hagen and C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 
8vo. 3*. 6 d. 

Allan Qua ter main. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With 31 Illustrations 
by C. II. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 cl. 
Maiwa's Revenge ; or, The War 
of the Little Hand. Crown Svo. is. 
boards ; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch , VC. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Harte. — Novels by Bret Harte. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

8vo. is. boards ; u. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 

By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. 15. 

Hartwig. — Works sy Dr. Hartwig. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
ioj. 6 d. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. 8 vo. ioj*. 6 d. 
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Hartwig. — Works by Dr. G. 

Ha R TWIG. — continued. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Heroes of the Arctic Legions. 

With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Under the Ground ; 

or, Mines and Mining. With 29 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads. With 

29 Illustrations; Crown 8vo. 2 s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet. With 

22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regions. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Tropics. 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

VOLCA NOES A ND Ea R THQ UA KES. 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
With 66 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep. With 
1 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation Treat- 
me nt of Diseases of the Organs of 
Respira tion , including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr. 
Svo. 1 is, 6d. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Ha velock, K.C.B. By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Hearn. — The Government of Eng- 
land ; its Structure and its Development. 
By William Edward Hearn, Q.C 
8vo. i6j. 
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Helmholtz. — Works by Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz . 

On the Sens a tions of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory 
of Music . Royal 8vo. i Ss. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects, With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 15^. or separately, Js. 6d. each. 

Herschel. — Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. 12 s. 

Hester's Venture : a Novel. By 

the Author of 4 The Atelier du Lys. ’ 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Hewitt. — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 

INCLUDING THE DIAGNOSIS OF PREG- 
NANCY. By Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
With 21 1 Engravings. 8vo. 24 s. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

London. By W. E. Loftie. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
Bristol. By W. Hunt. 

Oxford . By C. W. Boase. 
Colchester. By E. L. Cutts. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu , 
Burrows. 

Carlisle. By Mandell Creigh- 
ton. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery , 

Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulke, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. royal 8vo. £ 4 . 4s. 

Homer. — The Lliad of Homer, 
Homometrically translated by C. B. Cay- 
ley. 8 vo. 11s. 6d. 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Text, with aVerse Translation, by W. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 
a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places , Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 5 s. 


Hudson & Gosse. — The Rotifera 
or 4 Wheel- Animalcules. 1 By C. T. 
Hudson, LL.D. and P. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parts. 4to. ior. 6d. each. Complete in 
2 vols. 4to. £3. io.r. 

Hullah . — Works by John Hullah. 
Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical History. 
8 vo. 1 or. 6d. 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. 

5 6s. Or separately, Essays, 2 vols. 18s. 
Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28r. 

Hutchinson. — The Record of a 
Human Soul. By Horace G. Hutch- 
inson. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Huth. — The Marriage of Near 

Kin, considered with respect to the Law 
of Nations, the Result of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal 8vo. 11s. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant War in Germany. By Author 
of 4 Mademoiselle Mori.’ Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
low. 

Poetical Works. Vols. I. and II. 

Fcp. 8vo. 12s. Vol. III. Fcp. 8vo. 5 s. 
Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. cloth plain ; 
3 s. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, 
C.E. With hi Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 8vo. 11s. 

James. — The Long White Moun- 
tain; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. James, of Her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 24.?. 

J ameson. — Works by Mrs Jame- 
son. 

Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Legends of the Madonna , the 

Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 11s. 

[ Continued on next page. 
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Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jame- 
son — contin tied. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
With ii Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 
i vol. 21 s. 

Histor y of the Sa viour , His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42 j. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. Jeans. 

England's Supremacy : its Sources, 
Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Railway Problems : An Inquiry 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail- 
way Working in Different Countries. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Jefferies. — Field and Hedgerow: 
last Essays of Richard Jefferies. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Jenkin. — Papers , Literary , 
Scientific , < 5 rv. By the late Fleeming 
Jenkin, F. R.S.S. L. & E. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin, M. A. and J. A. Ewing, 
F.R.S. With Memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Johnson. — The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Johnston. — A General Diction- 
ary of Geography , Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42 s. 

Johnstone.— ^4 Short Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6 d. 

Jordan. — Works by William 
Leighton Jordan , F.R.G.S. 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
8vo. 21 s. 

The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates. 8vo. 21s. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 
of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

The Standard of, Value. 8 vo. 6s. 


Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes . 

The New Man and the Eternal 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Types of Genesis . Crown 

8vo. *js. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Re- 
stitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 
3 j. 6d. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom . 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

The Names of God in Holy Scrip- 
ture: a Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i 8 j-. 

Kalisch. — Works by M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment; with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 1 2s. Vol. II. Exodus, 
1 5 s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2J 1 . Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15 s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, Cj. 
Part II. I2J. 6d. 

Kant. — Works byEmmanuelKant. 

Critique of Practical Reason. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott. 8vo. 12s. 6d . 

Introduction to Logic , and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott. With Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge. 8vo. 6s. 

Kendall.— Works by May Ken- 
dall. 

From a Garret. Crown 8vo. 6y. 

Dreams to Sell; Poems. Fcp. 

8 vo. 6s. 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic . By the Rev. A. H. 
Killick,. M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kirkup. — AnInquiry into Social- 
ism. By Thomas Kirkup, Author of 
the Article 6n * Socialism * in the * Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. * Crown 8vo. 5 s. 
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Kolbe. — A Short Text- book of 
Inorganic Chemistry . By Dr. Her- 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d . 

Ladd. — Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology : a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. 8vo. 21 s. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang . 
Myth , Ritual , and Religion . 2 

vols. crown 8vo. 2 is. 

Custom and Myth ; Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 6 d. 

Grass of Parnassus. A Volume 
of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Letters on Literature . Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6 d. 

Laughton. — Studies in Naval 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

Lecky. — Works by W.E.H. Lecky. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 

I. & II. 1700-1760. 3 6s. Vols. III. 

& IV. 1760-1784. 36s. Vols. V. &VI. 
I 784 -I 793 - 3 &- 

The His tor yof E ur ope a n Mora l s 
from Augustus to Charlemagne . 
2 vols. crown 8vo. i6j“. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. i6j. 

Lees and Clutterbuck. — B. C. 1887, 

A Ramble in British Columbia. By 

J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
Authors of ‘Three in Norway.* With 
Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 
Svo. io.r. 6 d. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2vols, 8vo. 32J. 

Light through the Crannies. — 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown 8vo. is. 
sewed; is.6d. cloth. ■ > 


Lindt. — Picturesq ue Ne w G uinea , 
By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 410 

42i-. 

Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 
ing, M.A. and M.D. Cantab . 

Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. Fcp 8vo. 5r. 

Notes on the Treatment of Skin 
Diseases. i8mo. 3^ 

Lloyd . — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. ioj-. 6d. 

Lloyd . — The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12 s. 

Longman. — History of the Life 
and Times of Edward III. By 
William Longman. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 8s. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxon. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years ’ War. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English Lan- 
guages. Square i8mo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Longman’s Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 

Vols. I -1 2, 8vo. price $s. each. 

Longmore. — Works by Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore. 

Gunshot Injuries ; their History, 
Characteristic Features, Complications, 
and General Treatment. With 58 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

The Illustrated Optical Man- 
ual; or, Handbook of Instructions for 
the Guidance of Surgeons in Testing' 
Quality and Range of Vision, and in 
Distinguishing and dealing with Optical 
Defects in General. With 74 Drawings- 
and Diagrams. 8vo. 145. 

Loudon. — Works by J. C. Loudon , 
F.L.S . 

Encyclopedia of Gardening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Encyclopedia of Plants; the 
Specific Character, &c. of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 42J. 
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Lubbock. — The Origin of Civili- 
zation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man . By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 

M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
i8j. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. Fcp. 

8 vo. is. sevyed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8V0. 5 *. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Lord Ma ca vla y. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second : 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 5^. 

Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. i6j. 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48.?. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays , 
with Lays of Ancient Pome , in 1 
volume : 

Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. or 
3J-. 6 d. gilt edges. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 

Student’s Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. 6^. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8 j. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24 s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36 s. 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth : 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3d. sewed, 6d. cloth.) 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 


The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. Hales, is. 6d. 

The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 
H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 2 s. 6d. 

Speeches : ' \ '\ 

People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. \ 

Miscellaneous Writings 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 4 s. 6 d. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2 is. 

r [Continued above. 


Macaulay — Works and Life of 
Lord Mac a ula y— continued. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. ioj. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 

i8mo. 2 s. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post Svo. 35-. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. is. sewed is.6d. 
cloth, or 2 s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 

Speeches : 

Popular edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Student’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24 s. 

* Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oc- 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
Complete Works of Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. ^5. 3s. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post Svo. £4. i6r. 
The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Student’s Edition, I vol. crown Svo. 6 s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. I2.r. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

Macdonald. — Works by George 
Macdonald , LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. Two Series. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

A Book of Strife , in the form 
of The Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. i2mo. 6j-. 

Macfarren. — Works by Sir G. A. 
Macfarren. 

Lectures on Harmony , delivered 

at the Royal Institution. 8vo. 12 s. 

Addresses and Lectures , delivered 
at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 6d. 

Macleod. — Works by Henry L>. 
Macleod , M.A. 

The Elements of Economics . 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. each. 

The Elements of Banking. 
Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

The . Theory 3 and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. 1 . 8vo. 12.?. Vol. II. 14 s. 
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McCulloch. — The Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation of the late J. R. McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol.. 
medium 8vo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or 70s. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 

Modern Rome. By the Author of ‘ The 
Atelier du Lys.* Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Mahaffy. — A History of Cl as- 
sical Greek Literature . By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, 7s . 6d. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 7s. 6d. 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Manning 1 . — The Temporal Mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 

Martin. — Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R. Martin, R.N. In- 
structor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment ; Lecturer on 
Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. Royal 8vo. i8j. 

Martineau — Works by James 
Mar tinea u, D.D . 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
T'hings. Two Volumes of Sermons. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life . Discourses. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Matthews. — Pen and Ink. Papers 
on Subjects of More or Less Importance. 
By Brander Matthews. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Maunder’s Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History ; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

[ 1 Continued above. 


Maunder’s Treasuries — continued. 
Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference . Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and 
T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 
8vo. 12 s. 

Max Mtiller. — Works by F. Max 
Muller , M.A. 

Biogra phica l Ess a ys. Crown 8 vo . 

7s. 6d. 

Selected Essays on Language , 
Mythology and Religion. 2 vols. 
crown 8 vo. 16^. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. crown 8vo. i6j. 

India , What Can it Teach Us? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. I2.r. 6d. 
Hi b bert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion , as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

The Science of Thought. 8 vo. 21 s. 
Three Introductory Lectures 
on the Science of Thought. 8vo. 
2s. 6 d. 

Biographies of Words , and the 
Home of the Aryas . Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throughout. 
By A. A. MacDonell, M.A. Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

May. — Works by the Right Hon . 
Sir Thomas ErskineMa y, K. C.B. 
The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George III, 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. i8j. 

Democracy in Europe; a History. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32 s. 
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Meath. — Works by the Earl of 
Me a th ( Lord Brabazon). 

Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles 
on various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 
5 s ' 

Prosperity or Pauperism ? Phy- 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited by the Earl of Meath). 8vo. 5 s. 


Melville. — Novels by G.J '. Whyte 
Melville . Crown 8vo. is. each, boards; 
is. 6d. each, cloth. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 


Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 
Felix MendelssUhn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ioj-. 


Merivale. — Works by the Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale , D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 

The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic : a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. i2mo. *]s. 6 d. 

General History of Rome from 
b.c. 753 to a. D. 4 76. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Roman Triumvirates . With 
Maps. Fcp. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

Meyer. — Modern Theories of 
Chemistry. By Professor Lothar 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Viet.) 
F.C.S. ; and W. Carleton Williams, 
B.Sc. (Viet.) F.C.S. 8vo. 18 s. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Mill. — Works by John Stuart 
Mill. 

Principles of Political Economy. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30J. 

People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5*. 

A System of Logic \ Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo. is. 4 d. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo. 2s . 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo. 55 . 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton 9 s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo. 55. 


Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. * 

The Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Chemical Physics, 165". 

Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24*. 
Vol. III. Organic Chemistry, 31 s. 6d. 
An Lntroduction to the Study 
of Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mitchell. — A Manual of Prac- 
tical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 3U. 6d. 

Mitchell. — Dissolution and Evo- 
lution and the Science of Medicine : 
an Attempt to Co-ordinate the necessary 
Facts of Pathology and to Establish the 
First Principles of Treatment. By C. 
Pitfield Mitchell. 8vo, i 6s. 

Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Monsell. — Works by the Rev. 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D . 
Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fcp. 8vo. 5 j. i8mo. 2s. 

The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

His Presence not His Memory. 
Verses. i6mo. is. 

M u lh all . — His tor y of Prices since 
the Year 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Murchison. — Works by Charles 
Murchison, M.D. LL.D. &c. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Plospital. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25J. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
of the Liver , Jaundice , and Abdom- 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Lauder 
Brunton, M. D. and Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24s. 


Murray. — A Dangerous Catspaw : 
a Story. By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Murray. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Napier. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier , Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald, F.S.A. 8vo. 15 s. 
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Napier. — The Lectures , Ess a vs, 
and Letters of the Right Hon : Sir 
Joseph Napier, Bart., late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. With an Introduction 
by his Daughter. Forming a Supplement 
to ‘The Life.’ With Portrait, 8vo. I 2 r .6 d. 

N elson. — Letters and Despa tches 
of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. 8vo. i6j. 

Nesbit. — Works by E. Nesbit. 

Lays and Legends . Cr. 8vo. 5 s. 

Leaves of Life : Verses. Cr. 8vo. 55*. 

Newman. — On the Diseases of 
the Kidney Amenable to Surgical 
Treatment. By David Newman, 
M.D. 8vo. i6j-. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 
Newman. 

Apologia pro VitA Sua. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

The Idea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

The A rians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Select Treatises of St. Athan- 
asius in Controversy with the 
A rians. Freely Translated. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 15^. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

An Ess A Y ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol . 1 , crown 8vo . 7 s. 6d .; 
Vol . 2 , crown 8vo . 5 ^. 6 d. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church , illustrated in Lectures 
&>C. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Essays , Critical and Historical. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 

Ess a ys on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent, ys. 6d. 

Callista : a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Dream of Gerontius. i6mo. 
6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 6 j. 


Noble . — Hours with a Three-inch 
Telescope. By Captain W. Noble. 
With a Map of the Moon. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turn- 
ing , Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. Northcott. With 338 
Illustrations. 8vo. i8j-. 

O’Hagan. — Selected Speeches 

and Arguments of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Baron O' Hagan. 
With a Portrait. 8vo. ioj. 

Oliphant — Novels by Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

Madam. Cr. 8vo. is. bds. ; is. 6d. cl. 
Ln Trust . — Cr. 8vo. is. bds.; is. 6d. cl. 

Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs : a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, with the assistance of E. W. 
Maunder, Sir H. Grubb, J. E. Gore, 
W. F. Denning, and others. With 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard Owen, K.C.B. &c. With 1,472 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8 vo. £3. 13 s. 6d. 

Paget. — Works by Sir James 
Paget , Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. &>c. 

Clinical Lectures and Essays. 

Edited by F. Howard Marsh. 8vo. 15s. 
Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 21s. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur , his Life 
and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown 8vo. ys. 6a. 

Payen. — Lndustrial Chemistry ; 

a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen’s ‘ Precis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle.’ Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 

Payn. — Novels by James Payn. 
The Luck of the Darrells. Crown 
8vo. is. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Thicker than Wa ter. Crown 8vo. 

is. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By Edwin Pears. 8vo. i6j. 
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Pennell. — Our Sentimental Jour - 

NEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

By! Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. With a Map and 120 Illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo. 
6 s. cloth or vegetable vellum. 

Perring. — Hard Knots in Shake- 
speare. By Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 
8 vo. 7 s. 6d . 

Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery , 
and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plants. By G. W. S. Piesse. With 
96 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 s. 

/ 

Pole. — The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d . 

Pollock. — A Nine Men's Morrice : 

Stories Collected and Re-collected. By 
Walter Herries Pollock. Crown 
8vo. 6 j“. 

Porter. — The History OF the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. By Major- 
General Whitworth Porter, R.E. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36J. 

Prendergast.— Ireland, from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. 8vo. 5s. 

Proctor.— Works byR. A. Proctor . 
Old and New Astronomy. 12 

Parts, 2 s. 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, is. Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 365. 

[In course of publication. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. 5 s. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 51*. 

The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr. 8vo. $s. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 
ioj. 6d . 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 
in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15J. or Maps 
only, 12s. 6d. 


Proctor. — Works by R. A. Proctor , 

Continued. 

The Student's Atlas. In Twelve 

Circular Maps on a Uniform Projection 
and one Scale, with Two Index Maps. 
Intended as a vade-meciu?i for the Student 
of History, Travel, Geography, Geology, 
and Political Economy. With a letterpress. 
Introduction illustrated by several cuts. 
8vo. 5 j. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 5 j. each. 

Chance and Luck; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2 s. boards ; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 
Studies of Venus- Transits ; an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5 jv 
How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist . 
Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. i6mo. is. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays. Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. Im- 
perial 8vo. 5^. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 2 s. 6d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth , and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 5s. 

Strength and Happiness. Crown 
8vo. 5-r. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo. 5 j. 

Our Place Among Infinities . A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Essays 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
8vo. 5*r. 

The Great Pyramid , Observa- 
tory, Tomb , and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5 j. 

Pleasant Wa ys in Science. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 
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Proctor. — Works by R. A . Proctor , 

Continued . 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Mature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8 vo. 5 a 

Leisure Readings . By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8 vo. 5 a 

Prothero. — The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming. By 
Rowland E. Prothero. Crown 8vo. 
5 s - 

Pryce. — The Ancient British 
Church : an Historical Essay. By John 
Pryce, M. A. Canon of Bangor. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. L.& E. 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thane, With up- 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured. 
2 vols. 8 vo. 1 8s. each. 

Quain. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers. Edited by R. 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31 a 6d. cloth, 
or 40 s. half-russia ; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34-r. cloth. 

Reader. — Works by Emily E. 
Reader. 

The Ghost of Brankinshaiv and 
other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Voices from Flower-Land , in 

Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Language of Flowers. i6mo. 1 s.6d. limp 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Prince Follo w- my- Lea d ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
gilt edges ; or 3A 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt edges. 

Reeve. — Cookery and House- 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo. 5 s. 

Rendle and Norman. — The Inns 
of Old Southwark , and their Associ- 
ations. By William Rendle, F. R. C. S. 
Author of ‘ Old Southwark and its People, * 
and Philip Norman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8 vo. 28a 


Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities . With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
*js. 6 d. 

Richardson. — Works by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D. 

The Health of Na tions : a Review 
of the Works — Economical, Educational* 
Sanitary, and Administrative — of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Commonhealth : a Series of 
Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Son of a Star : a Romance of 
the Second Century. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
25 s. 6 d. 

Richey. — A Short History of the 
Irish People , down to the Date of the 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. 
Richey, Q.C. LL.D. M.R.I.A. Edited, 
with Notes, by Robert Romney Kane, 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. 8vo. 14 s. 

Riley. — Athos; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. By Atiielstan Riley, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21 s. 

Riley. — Old-Fashioned Roses . 

Verses and Sonnets. By J. W. Riley. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5 a 

Rivers.— Works by Thomas Rivers. 

The Orchard-House. With 25 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5 a 

The Miniature Fruit Garden ; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning. With 32 Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo. 4 A 

Roberts. — Greek the Language 
of Christ and Bis Apostles. By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. 8 vo. i 8 a 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia, 
and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases , Classified and 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
- of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 
8vo. ioa 6 d. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology, \ By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14^ 
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Schafer* — The Essentials of 
Histology, Descriptive and Practi- 
cal. For the use of Students. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S* With 281 Ulus- 
trations. 8vo. 6s. or Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper, 8s. 6d. 

Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances , and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. Schellen. Translated by Jane and 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abney. With 14 Plates 
(including Angstrom’s and Cornu’s Maps) 
and 291 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31J. 6d. 


Scott . We A THER CHA RTS AND 

Storm Warnings. By Robert H. 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 


The Oxford Reformers — John 
Co let, Erasmus , and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow- Work. 8 vo. 1 4 s. 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c t 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. 1 6s. 

The Era of the Protestant Revo- 
lution. With Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sennett. — The Marine Steam 
Engine ; a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By Richard Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. 8vo. 2 is. 


Sewell. — Stories and Tales. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo. 
u. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges : — 


Amy Herbert. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Cleve Hall. 

Katharine Ashton. 


Margaret Percival. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 

Gertrude. 

Ivors. 


Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Fa- 
mily Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
in 1 vol. medium 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 14JY or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

2lJ, 


Shilling Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


‘ Vivian Grey. 

Venetia. 

Tancred. 

Sybil. 

Coningsby. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c, 

Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 


The Young Duke, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 

Endymion. 


The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Dynamiter. 

Strange Case of Dr. Tekylland Mr. Hyde. 
Price is. each, sewed ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 


By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 


Amy Herbert. 
Gertrude. 

Earl’s Daughter. 
The Experience 
of Life. 

Cleve Hall. 


AGlimpse of theWorld. 
Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 
Margaret Percival. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 


Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth, 
plain ; 2 s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price ij-. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods, is. boards ; 
is. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier (Three Stories), is. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories), is. 
sewed. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

By James Payn. 

Thicker than Water. 

The Luck of the Darrells. 

Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

By Edna Lyall . 

The Autobiography of a Slander. Fcp. 
8vo. ij. sewed. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 

The Great War Syndicate. Fcp. 8vo. 
ij*. sewed. 


Short. — Sketch of the History 
of the Church of England to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
D.D, Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 


Smith, H. F. — The Handbook for 
Midwives. By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. .With 41 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo. 5 j. 
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Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians . By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. io*. 6 d . 

Smith, R. H. — Graphics ; or, The 

Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines, 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me- 
chanics, and Engineering, including the 
Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery, 
&c. By Robert H. Smith. 

Part I. Text, with separate Atlas of 
Plates, 8 vo. 15 s. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney. — The Wit 

and Wisdom of the Rev . Sydney 
Smith . Crown 8vo. is. bds. ; is. 6 d. cl. 

Smith, T . — A Manual of Opera- 
tive Surgery on the Dead Body. 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walsham. 
With 46 Illustrations. 8vo. 12 s. 

Southey. — The Poetical Works 
of Robert Southey , with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
8 vo. with Portrait, 14*. 

Stanley . — A Familiar History 
of Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Steel. — Works by J. II. Steel , 

M.R.C.V.S. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10 *. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Ox ; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 2 Plates and 1 1 7 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
15*. 

Stephen. — Ess a ys in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
7*. 6 d. 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 
Small fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

The Dynamiter . Pep. 8vo. is. swd. 
i*. 6 d. cloth. 

' Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo. 1*. sewed ; 1 s. 6 d. 
cloth. 

Stock. — Deductive Logic. By 
St. George Stock. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 


Stockton. — The Great War 
Syndicate. By Frank R. Stockton, 
Author of ‘ Rudder Grange. * Fcp. 8vo. 
1*. sewed. 

‘ Stonehenge.’ — The Dog in 

Health and Disease. By ‘Stone- 
henge.’ With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

Stoney. — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.I.C.E. With 5 Plates 
and 143 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 36*. 

Sully.- Works by James Sully. 
Outlines of Psychology , with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. 12*. 6 d. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology , on the Basis of ‘ Outlines 
of Psychology.* Crown 8vo. 6*. 6 d. 

Sumner. — The Besom Maker, and 
other Couxtry Folk Songs. Collected 
and Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
With Music. 4to. 2*. 6 d. boards. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 

quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36*. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic ; an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B. A. 
Post 8vo. 5*. 

Taylor. — Student's Manual of 
the History of India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

Taylor. — The Correspondence of 
Sir Henry Taylor. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 8vo. 16*. 

Taylor. — An Agricultural Note- 
book: to Assist Candidates in Pre- 
paring for the Science and Art and other 
Examinations in Agriculture. By W. C. 
Taylor. Crown 8vo. 2*. 6 d. 

Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo<. 
10*. 6 d. 

A System of Psychology . 2 vols. 

8vo. 36*. 

The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind. 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

Social Progress : an Essay. Svo. 
7*. 6 d. 
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Thomson’s Conspectus.— Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. 
Edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. i8mo. 6s. 

Thomson. — An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of 
York. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Authors. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. boards; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 

Times and Days : being Essays in 

Romance and History. Fcp. 8vo. 

Todd. — On Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in England : its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Second Edition. In Two Volumes — 
Vol. I. 8vo. 24 s. VoJ. II. 8vo. 30J. 

Trevelyan. — Works by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan , Part. 
The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 
2s. 6 d. 

Student’s Edition, i vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

I2J. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition, 8vo. i8j-. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Trollope. — Novels by Anthony 
Trollope. 

The Warden. Cr.8vo.15.bs.; is.6d.c\. 

Barchester Towers. Crown 8vo. 
ij. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Tuttle . — His tor j ' of Pr ussia under 
Frederic the Great , 1740-1756. By 
Herbert Tuttle. With 2 Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. i8.r. 

Twells. — Colloquies on Preach- 
ing. By the Rev. II. Twells, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

Tyndall. — Works by John Tyndall. 
Fragments of Science . 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i6.f. 

He a ta ModeofMo tion. Cr. 8 vo. 1 2 s. 
Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo. IQs. 6d. 


Tyndall. — Works byJohnTyndall, 
Continued. 

Resea r ches on Dia ma gne tism 

AND MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION. 
With 8 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12 s. 

Essays on the Floating-Matter 
OF the Air in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution , 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena and Theories , delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light , delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, is. 6d. 
cloth. 

Faraday as a Discoverer . Fcp. 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Unwin . — The Testing of Mate- 
rials of Construction : a Text-Book 
for the Engineering Laboratory. By W. 
Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S. With 5 
Plates and 141 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Ville. — On Artificial Manures, 
their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Georges 
Ville. Translated and edited by W. 
Crookes. With 31 Plates. 8vo. 21 s. 

Virgil. — Publi Vergili Maronis 
Bucolica , Georgica , ALneis ; the 
Works of Virgil, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 10 s.6d. 

The AEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By John Coning- 
ton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By John Coning- 
ton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Walker. — The Correct Card; 
or, How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
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Walpole. — History of England 
from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815. By Spencer Walpole. 

5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 181 5-1832, 

3 6s. ; Vol.III. 1832-1841, 185.; Vols. IV. 
and V. 1841-1858, 36*. 

Waters. — Parish Registers in 
England : their History and Contents. 
By Robert E. Chester Waters, B.A. 
8vo. 5 

Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. 

Revised and entirely Re-written by H. 
Forster Morley, M.A. D.Sc. ; and 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To 
be published in 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (Adzes 
— Chemical Change ). 421. 

Webb. — Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes . By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb. Crown 8vo. gs. 
Wellington. — Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wendt. — Papers on Maritime 
Legislation , with a Translation of the 
German Mercantile Laws relating to 
Maritime Commerce. By Ernest Emil 
Wendt, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. £1. 1 is. 6d. 

West. — Works by Charles West , 

M.D . &c. Founder of, and formerly 
Physician to, the Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood . 8vo. 1 8s. 
The Mother's Manual of Chil- 
dren's Diseases. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Whately. — Works by E. Jane 
What ely. 

English Synonyms. Edited by R. 

Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 3 s. 

Life and Correspondence of 
Richard Whately , , D. D., late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

Whately. — Works by R. Whately, 

D.D. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo. 45 *. 6 d. 
Elements of Rhetoric . Crown 

Svo. 4 s. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
8 vo. 1 or. 6d. 

Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman. 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Wilkinson. — The Friendly So- 
ciety Movement : Its Origin, Rise, and 
Growth; its Social, Moral, and Educational 
. Influences. — The Affiliated Orders. 
— By the Rev. John Frome Wilkinson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Williams. — Pulmonary Consump- 
tion ; its Etiology, Pathology, and 
Treatment. With an Analysis of 1,000 
Cases to Exemplify its Duration and 
Modes of Arrest. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. and 
Charles Theodore Williams, M.A. 
M.D.Oxon. F.R.C.P. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. 8vo. i6j. 

Williams. — Manual of Tele- 
graphy. By W. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. 
Illustrated by 93 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Williams. — The Land of My 
Fathers : a Story of Life in Wales. By 
T. Marchant Williams. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Willich. — Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Wilson. — A Manual of Health- 
Science. Adapted for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and suited to the Require- 
ments of Students preparing for the Ex- 
aminations in Hygiene of the Science 
and Art Department, &c. By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. With 
74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Witt. — Works by Prof. Witt. 
Translated from the German by Frances 
Younghusband. 

The Trojan War. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
Head-Master of Westminster School. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

Myths of Hell a s ; or, Greek Tales . 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

The Wanderings of Ulysses. 
Crown 8 vo. 3^. 6d. 

Wood. — Works by Rev. J. G . 
Wood. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10 s. 6d. 

Insects at Home ; a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo. ior. 6d. 

[Continued on next page. 
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Wood. — Works by Rev. J. G. 

Wood — continued. 

Insects Abroad; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bible Animals; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10 s. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings ; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands.* With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5 s. Popular 
Edition, 4to. 6d. 

Horse and Man: their Mutual 
Dependence and Duties. With 49 Illus- 
trations. 8 vo. 14J. 

Ill ustra ted St a ble Ma xims . To 
be hung in Stables for the use of Grocms, 
Stablemen, and others who are in charge 
of Horses. On Sheet, 4s. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5 j. 

Petland Revisited . With 33 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. *js . 6d. 

The following books are extracted from the 

foregoing works by the Rev. J. G. Wood : 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2 s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

The Branch Builders. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges'. 

Bird-Life of the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Homes Under the Ground. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wood-Martin. — The Lake 
Dwellings of Ireland: or Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, common- 
ly called Crannogs. By W. G. Wood- 
Martin, M.R.I.A. Lieut. -Colonel 8th 
Brigade North Irish Division, R.A. 
With 50 Plates. Royal Svo. 2 $s. 


Wright . — Hip Disease in Child- 
hood , with Special Reference to its Treat- 
ment by Excision. Bv G. A. Wright, 
B.A. M.B.Oxon. F.R.C.S.Eng. With 
48 Original Woodcuts. 8vo. IOJ'. 6d. 

Wylie. — History of Engl an 
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